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Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,  by  J.  M.  \V.  Turner,  R.A.        Frontispkcc 
Ulysses'  galley  putting  off  at  sunrise  :  Polyphemus  above,  tearing 
his  hair  and  convulsed  with  rage.     The  fire  on  the  shore  is  that  in 
which  Ulysses  heated  the  staff  with  which  he  and  his  comrades  put 
out  the  giant's  eyes  in  his  sleep. 

Lord  Liverpool,  by  John  Hoppnkr,  K.A 3 

Lord  Castlereagh,  by  Siu  T.  Lawrence.  P  R.A 1 

As  he  succeeded  to  the' maniuisate  of  Londonderry  only  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  is  usually  known  by  the  courtesy  title  which  he 
bore  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  career. 

The  Cato  Street  Conspirators  .Suhfrised 5 

February  3,  1820.  Criiikshank  visited  the  place  in  oi'der  to  draw 
the  interior,  and  drew  the  fight  from  a  description. 

Bust  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Cannin(},  by  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.   .  7 

Navarino  :  An  Untoward  Event <j 

Wellington,  on  the  headland  in  the  distance,  smiling  at  the  result. 
Sir  E.  Codrington.  it  was  rumoured,  had  been  encouraged  to  act  by 
finding  a  private  note  from  the  Duke  in  his  instructions,  consisting  of 
the  words,  ''Go  it,  Ned." 

Funeral  of  the  Constitution,  1,S2'J 1) 

An  ultra-Protestant  view  of  the  possible  results  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. 

William  IV.  (a  water-colour  drawing  by  an  unknown  artisf)  I.'i 

The  Emigration  of  Officers 17 

Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald    .        .  .        19 

This  painting  is  now  in  the'po.ssession  of  the  family.  A  French 
refugee.  Captain  De  Berenger,  whom  Cochrane  was  about  to  employ 
as  instructor  in  rifle  practice  on  his  own  ship  in  1814.  personated  a 
British  aide-de-camp  early  in  l.'>14.  and  spread  the  false  report  that 
Bonaparte  was  killed,  and  the  allies  were  marching  on  Paris.  The 
Funds,  of  course,  rose  at  once,  and  fell  again  on  the  detection  of  the 
falsehood,  and  one  of  Cochraue's  uncles,  named  Johnstone,  who  was 
apparently  privy  to  De  Berenger's  action,  cleared  a  largi^  sum.  Coch- 
rane, though  undoubtedly  iniioctmt,  was  prosecuted  with  De  Bei-euger 
and  .Johnstone,  imprisoned,  and  expelled  from  the  Xavy.  He  aggra- 
vated his  alleged  offence  by  escaping  from  prison,  and.  though  his 
treatment  evoked  violent  protests,  it  w.as  not  until  l>i:!L'  that  he  was 
pardoned  and  restored  to  his  rank.  Meantime,  he  had  aided  Peru  to 
free  herself  from  Spain,  and  taken  part  in  the  Greek  war  of  liberation. 
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Model  of  H.M  S.  ARiAoyE -' 

A  siiilin;,'  frin-ate,  built  in  I.SIG,  and  suUl  out  of  tlio  service  in  Isll. 
Ca])tain  Marrvat.  the  novelist,  commanded  her  in  1S<2S-1S30,  and  is 
believed  to  have  supervised  llie  construction  of  this  model.  Slie  was 
511  tons.  121  ft.  lon<r.  and  31  ft,  beam.  She  carried  20  :i2-j)ounder 
guns,  six  18-pounders,  two  !(-pounders,  and  20  carronades  on  the 
upper  deck,  and  about  180  men. 

Men-op-Wak  in  PonT,  bt  W.  Antjerson 25 

The  artist  was  born  in  1  757,  and  died  in  1837. 

Mus.  Eliz.^beth  Fuy,  afteb  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A 29 

A  miniature  from  a  picture  by  Leslie. 

Dr.  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  aftek  II.  \V.  Pickersgill.  R.A.  .  .  31 
President  of  Ma^'dalen  CoUejre.  O.'fford.  from  1791  till  his  death  in 
1855  at  the  ajre  of  '.tit ;  a  great  ecclesiastical  scholar,  and  editor  of 
works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  best  account  of  him  for 
the  "general  reader"  is  in  Dean  Biirgon's  "Lives  of  Twelve  Good 
Men."    This  painting  is  in  the  hall  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  by  William  Behnes 32 

The  bust  was  executed  in  18-l!l.  Arnold  is  best  known  as  head 
master  of  Rugby  from  1828  to  his  death  in  1842.  during  which  time 
he  initiated  a  revolution  in  English  public  .school  education  and 
ethics,  more  especially  in  the  relation  between  masters  and  boys  ;  but 
he  is  also  of  great  importance  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Broad 
Church  party  within  the  Establishment  (.«».'  text). 

Lord  Byron,  by  Thomas  Phillip.s,  R  A 34 

The  portrait  was  sent  by  the  poet  to  {'oloiu-I  Wildman  as  a  present, 
with  the  expressed  hope  that  it  might  always  bang  in  the  large 
drawing  room  of  Newstead  Abbey,  and  it  is  still  placed  there.  New- 
stead  Abbey  was  sold  in  1818  to  Colonel  Wildman,  from  whose  trustees 
it  passed  to  the  family  of  its  present  owners,  the  Misses  Webb.  It 
■was  originally  built  in  1270,  and  was  granted  at  the  Dissolution  to 
the  founder  of  the  Byron  family. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  by  Miss  Amelia  Cobran       ....       35 
Painted  at  Rome  in  1819,  three  years  before  his  death,  and  at  the 
age  of  27  ;  unfinished. 

John  Keats,  by  William  Hilton.  R.A. 37 

Based  on  a  miniature  by  Joseph  Severn,  probably  of  1820  or  1821. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  by  Francis  Stephen  Carey      ...        39 
Painted  in   ISH-i.     JIary  Lamb,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
insanity  killed  her  invalid  mother  in   179(1,  and  her  brother  devoted 
his  life  to  the  care  of  her  thenceforward.     He,  however,  died  in  1834, 
she  in  1847. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  bt  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  R.A. ...  40 

John  Wilson  ("  Christopher  North  "),  by  James  Fillans       .       .  41 

Leigh  Hunt,  by  Benjamin  Robert  Hatdon 43 

Sir  Walter  Sco/t's  Study.  Abbotsford 44 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Sir  Henry  Haeburn,  R.A 45 
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Maria  Edoeworth 47 

Mr.  Leslie  Sreplieii  {Diciionnrij  of  National  liioijraphy')  states  that  no 
portrait  of  her  was  ever  taken,  but  this  en^rniviug,  wliioh  is  accepted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Department  of  I'riuts  and  Drawings  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  possibly  be  from  some  unauthorised  sketch. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  by  Charles  Turner 49 

A  drawinpT  iu  coloured  chalks. 

The  Bay  of  Baiae  :  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl,  by  3.  M.  W.  Turner,  K.A.  51 
The  le;jend  is  that  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  whom  Apollo  loved,  obtained 
from  him  the  power  to  live  as  many  years  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  held  in  her  hands,  but  as  she  forgfot  to  ask  for  perpetual  youth, 
.she  wasted  away  till  she  became  a  mere  voice.  She  dw(dt  in  a  cavern 
between  Lake  Avernus  and  tliis  bay.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy 
or  the  world.  The  castle  of  Baiae  is  on  the  right,  Pozzuoli  (I'uteoli) 
on  the  left.    The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1823. 

Landscape,  with  Jaques  and  the  Wounded  Stag,  by  Sir  George 

Beaumont 53 

Shakespeare,  "As  You  Like  It,"  Act  iv.,  Scene  2.     Painted  in  1S19. 

The  Valley  Farm,  by  John  Constable,  R.A 55 

A  farmhouse  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  near  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk. 
Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S85.  "" 

Landscape  with  Figures,  by  John  Linnell B9 

'■  It  marks  the  transition  from  his  middle  to  his  later  period"  (A.  T. 
Story,  Maijazhu'  of  Art.  IS'J.S).  In  that  year  it  formed  part  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  of  Streatham  Hill. 

The  Passage  op  the  Red  Sea,  by  Francis  Dakby,  R.A.   ...        61 

The  Gateway  of  the  Great  Te.mple,  Baalbec,  by  D.  Roberts,  R.A.       fis 

The  Principal  Characters  of  the  -Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 

by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A 65 

The  scene  is  not  in  the  play,  but  is  alluded  to  in  Act  i..  Scene  2  as 
taking  place  in  Page's  house  :  "  There's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come." 
Page  at  the  table  offering  a  cup  of  sack  to  .Slender  ;  Falstaff  joking 
with  the  merry  wives,  while  Bardolph  talks  to  Page's  son.  Sweet  Anne 
Page  sits  beside  her  wooer  :  .Justice  Shallow  and  Parson  Hugh  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  observe  Slender  admiringly.  The  characters 
are  admir.ably  conceived.  (Cnta/in/iic  of  the  South  Kensington  Col- 
lection.)    The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1.S3S. 

Mount  St.  Michael,  Nor.mandy.  by  R.  P.  Bonington         ...        67 

Youth   on   the   Prow  and   Pleasure  at   thr   Helm,  by  William 

Etty,  R.A 6!) 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1832  ;  Vernon  Bequest. 

Sunset  off  Hastings,  by  Copley  Fielding 7o 

"  A  brilliant  study  of  sky  and  clouds  and  light."  Bequeathed 
with  other  paintings  by  Mrs.  Carr. 

The  Signboard  of  the  "Royal  Oak,"  by'T)avid  Co.x        ...        71 
Painted,  according  to  tradition,  to  pay  the  artist's  bill  at  the  village 
inn  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  North  Wales.     The  inn  is  now  a  leading  hotel  of 
a  popular  tourist  resort,  and  the  sign  hangs  inside  the  hall. 
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Itamax  Oi'Kha  ri.Avitii.i,.  Kim;'s  Tin;  \  i  i,i: TA 

IJoxes  and  stalls  could  oiilj'  be  Imd  when  not  rc(iuii'ed  liy  suliscribcrs. 
Very  few  bills  for  strictly  operatic  performances  are  preserved, 
probably  because,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  text,  not  many 
were  issued.  A  number  of  bills,  however,  still  exist,  announcing: 
the  annual  benefits  of  the  mana'/er.  "the  only  niffht  of  the  season  at 
playhouse  prices.''  wluii  the  perl'orni.inces  inclucled  comedy  as  well 
as  operatic  selections.  In  Lent  oratorios,  or  selections  from  oratorios, 
were  performed  at  this  theatre  and  Di-ury  Lane.  'I'he  theatre  was  on 
the  .site  of  the  present  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  tlie  Haymarket. 

nit.    .InllN    ri.AVtAIR,    1ST    8lU    lIl^NUV    llAHBIUN,    11. A 77 

Slit  C'hahIjEs  LvicLL.  Bart.,  F.R.S..  by  Geoegb  Ricii.Mnxn,  R.A.        .        71) 
A  drawing-  in  chalks.     Lyell  died  in  1)^75. 

Adam  Sedgwick,  bv  T.  Phillips,  R.A 81 

Sir  Ri>DKnTCK  Impey  JUrchisox,  by  Stephen  I'rarce        ...        83 


85 


Htinii  :\In.LER,  BY  William  Bonner,  R.S.A.  . 

In  the  possession  of  relatives  of  the  subject. 

Davy  Safety  L.\mps 87 

The  first  on  the  left  is  the  original  experim<'ntal  lamp  ;  the  next 
three  are  improvements.  In  the  fourth,  an  uncommon  form,  a  lens  is 
inserted.  The  safety  depends  on  the  cooling-  action  of  the  wire  gauze, 
which  prevents  the  flame  from  iiriiiting  the  explosive  mixture  of  g-as 
and  air  outside.  A  lamp  based  on  the  same  principle,  but  consisting  of 
a  glass  cylinder  cased  in  wire  gauze,  to  wliich  air  is  admitted  by  a 
perforated  metal  ring  underneath,  was  invented  almost  at  the  same 
time  by  tieorge  Stephenson,  and  is  shown  on  the  extreme  right. 
Reservoirs  of  the  Davy  lamp  are  also  shown. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  Sib  T.  Lawrence,  P  R.A 88 

University  College,  Gower  Street.  London 9.S 

Xow  a  "  constituent  college "  of  the  remodelled  University  of 
London.'    The  front  is  4(i0  ft.  long. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  F.RS.,  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence   ....        94 

The  Jacquard  AppARATrs 98 

A  model  of  a  loom  with  a  .lacqnard  ajijiaratus  attached,  its  function 
being  to  raise  the  set  of  "healds''  through  which  the  warp  threads 
pass  in  the  order  required  for  weaving  complicated  patterns.  Briefly, 
the  •■griffe"  or  frame  at  the  top  of  the  macliine  moves  up  and  down, 
and  has  bars  to  catch  the  hooks  below  it.  which  raise  the  healds  or 
vertical-  threads,  terminated  by  leaden  weights,  which  in  their  turn 
lift  the  various  warp  threads.  Which  hooks  shall  be  left  in  position 
to  be  thus  raised  is  determined  ultimately  by  the  perforated  cards 
passing  over  the  "prism"  near  the  top  of ■  the  -  machine  on  the 
spectator's  left.  There  is  one  card  for  each  "pick"  of  weft  in  the 
patt(!rn.  At  each  upward  movement  of  the  griffe  the  prism  makes 
a  quarter  turn  and  presents  a  new  card  to  the  row  of  spring  needles 
opposite  to  it.  Each  card  in  turn  is  forced  against  these  needles,  some 
of  which  pass  through  the  holts  in  its  f.ace  into  holes  drilled  in  the 
prism  to  receive  them.  But  the  non-jierforated  card  fotces  back  some 
of  the  needles,  and  as  each  cf  the  hooks  has  its  sliaft  passed  through 
a  loop  in  the  centre  of  the  needle,  the  hooks  not  needed  to  be  raised 
are  pushed  out  of  the  way  of  being  caught  by  the  griffe.  The 
machine  is  weaving  a  narrow  ribbon. 
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Portrait  uf  J.  JI.  Jacquakd.  Wuvkx  bv  his  own  .\1achixi:     .        .        ic.i 

KU'UAKU    ItOBERTS,   Al'TER  RiPPlNGlLI.E   .  .  ....         10 1 

Map  of  Part  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  ix  1797  .  .  I04,  105 
Showing  how  large  a  part  of  the  country  round  Oxford  was  still 
unenclosed.  In  the  wliole  map  of  which  this  is  a  portion,  upwards  of 
twenty  open  fields  are  shown,  brsides  heath  or  niarsli  lands,  such  as 
Ensham  Heath  and  Otmoor.  The  last  of  the  coniuioti  lields  is  men- 
tioned as  surviving  into  the  'filties  by  Maine,  Ancie-nt  Lair. 

MoDKi.  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  BeliAs  Reapixo  Machine,  1S2(;  .  .  100 
The  cutting  was  done  by  a  series  of  double-edged  shears,  the  mow- 
ing blade  in  each  pair  actuated  by  a  common  rod  driven  by  a  crank 
worked  by  the  travelling  wheels.  Cutting  blades  were  afterwards 
substituted  in  America.  The  machine  was  propelled  by  two  horses 
walking  behind  attached  to  a  pole.  It  is  said  to  have  cut  12  acres 
a  day. 

Thomas  Coke  of  Holkham,  by  Thoma.s  Gaixsborough     .       .       .109 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1837. 

Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk Ill 

The  house,  two  miles  from  Wells,  was  begun  in  1734,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Walter  Rye  QToiirixfs  (riiidc  to  Xo-rfiilk)  as  ■■one  of  the 
ugliest,  if  most  commodious,  in  the  three  kingdoms."  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  after  a  plan  liy  Palladio.  The  front  is  3-14  ft.  long. 
It  is  in  a  beautiful  park  of  3,.")ilU  acres,  and  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings. 

Reaping  Machine  Invented  by  .Tames  S.mith  of  Deanston  .  .  113 
The  cutter,  .">  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  seen  projecting  under  the 
drum,  which  was  rotated  with  it  by  the  action  of  the  driving  wheels. 
The  cutting  and  driving  mechanism  could  be  disconnected,  and  the 
former  arranged  to  revolve  either  way.  according  as  it  was  desired  to 
throw  the  corn  to  the  right  or  left.  The  cutter  made  12S  revolutions 
per  minute  when  the  machine  was  going  2^  miles  an  hour.  It  could 
cut  a  quarter  of  an  acre  without  requiring  to  be  sharpened,  and  could 
be  raised  or  adjusted  to  cut  at  difl'erent  heights.  An  elaborate  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  the  Fnniirr.s  Mui/a:i>ii-  (Edinburgh),  1816. 

The  ScAiES  op  Justice  Reversed 117 

Published  1S1.5.  The  loaf,  price  Is.  (>d..  is  outweig-hed  by  the  Taxes, 
the  imps  which  have  crushed  John  Bull.  The  landed  interest  dances 
with  joy  at  the  repeal  of  the  property  tax.  shown  as  an  imp  Hying 
away. 

William  Cobbett 120 

Fortuxe.s  .made  by  Stea.\i,  lS2r> 123 

The  Annunl  lir<jittci\  1S2.").  page  2.  mentions  a  list  of  27G  companies 
of  various  sorts  formed  in  England  in  1821  and  the  first  months  of 
182.5.  with  a  total  capital  of  C174.1  I4,0."ili.  '•  I'oyais."  on  the  Mosquito 
coast  of  Central  -America,  w,as  fri'quently  the  hunting-ground  of 
promoters  at  this  time.  A  Poyais  bond  for  £100.  part  of  a  loan  of 
£200,000  to  ■■His  Serene  Highness  Gregor  I,.  Cacique  of  the  Poyais 
Indians "  whose  real  name  was  Mac  Gregor,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  dates  from  l.'<23.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
found  a  colonj'  in  that  year,  and  failed,  but  its  repetition  was  advo- 
cated as  late  as  1838. 
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■■  III'  I'oyais  "  Companv  soouis  to  liiivo  Ihh'Ii  wliat  would  now  hv  called 
an  •'exploration  company  "  ooncerneil  with  the  region.  A  oaricalure 
of  1S2H  also  refers  to  it.  The  autual  crisis  came  in  December,  \X2'>, 
when  the  bankers,  having  locked  nji  their  funds  in  .securities  they 
could  not  realise,  were  unable  to  liel])  the  speculators,  who  were  in 
like  case.  Four  London  banks  faileil  on  December  '>  and  (i,  and  (i7 
country'  hanks  shortly  afterwards.  The  crisis  wius  mitigated  by  issue 
of   1 1  and  ii'2  notes,  and  by  the  coinage  of  sovereigns. 

P'R.VNcis  Pi..\ci:,  liV  Damhi.  M.\clise,  R.A 125 

Tin;  .Massacre  op  Petkkloo.  or  Britons  Strike  Home     .      to  face      120 
By  George  Cruikshank  :    published  in  ISI'.l,  and  representing  the 
charge  of  the  Jlanchester  Yeomanry  on  tlie  unarmed  populace  in  St. 
I'eter's'Fields,  Manchester.     The  yeomanry  are  depicted  as  butchers 
armed  with  axes  recking  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Coins  of  Georce  IV.  a.\d  William  IV. l-'C,  127 

The  double  sovereign  bears  the  initials  of  the  Hon.  \V.  \V.  Pole, 
afterwards  Lord  llornington,  and  of  J.  B.  Merlen  and  Benedetto 
Pistrtieci.  who  made  the  dies.  Jlerlen  also  designed  the  i-evei'se  of  the 
so-called  "lion  shilling."  The  groat,  or  4d.  piece,  which  had  been 
discontinued  except  as  ''Maundy  Money"  since  Charles  I.,  was  said 
to  hav(!  been  revived  at  the  instance  of  Joseph  Hume.  M.P.,  the  well- 
known  financial  reformer,  and  was  therefore  known  as  a  "  joej-." 
Its  i.ssue  was  discontinued  in  ISotJ,  as  it  was  tco  near  the  threepenny 
in  value,  but  it  remained  current  till  1887. 

Queen  Caroline's  Matrimonial  Ladder,   by  George   Cruikshank 

128,  129 

A  series  of  drawings  printed  on  apiece  of  cardboard,  wliieh  folds  over 
in  the  centre  so  as  to  protect  them.  For  the  most  part  they  explain 
themselves.  The  Prince  Regent's  drunkenness,  shown  in  "  Qualifica- 
tion," the  first  drawing  of  the  series,  and.  with  his  preference  for  other 
ladies,  in  "  Alteration,"  was  notorious.  In  "  Declaration  "  he  .appears 
to  be  showing  an  empty  purse  to  the  king,  who  had  refused  him  assist- 
ance unless  he  would  marry.  The  subject  was  much  more  elaborately 
treated  by  the  same  artist  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  a  similar  title,  which 
exhibits,  amongst  other  incidents,  the  efl^orts  of  George  III.  to  pro- 
tect the  princess,  the  sympathy  of  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  base 
devices  resorted  to  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  obtain  evidence  of  his 
wife's  unfaithfulness. 

Fashions  op  ISlS),  1822,  182.";,  1827 130,  131 

These  are  fashion  plates,  supplied  by  dressmakers  to  a  magazine  for 
ladies.  The  morning  dress.  18l!l,  is  of  cambric  muslin,  with  a  lace 
tlounce  at  bottom,  surmounted  by  rows  of  letting-in  lace,  and  with 
lace  cuffs.  The  headdress  is  described  as  a  "  Cornette  il  la  Valliere." 
Limerick  gloves  and  wliite  kid  shoes  completed  the  costume.  The 
walking-dress  of  ISl'l  is  a  grey  (or  lavender)  Kerseymere  pelisse, 
lined  with  white  sarsnet  :  the  w,aist  is  described  as  "rather  long;'' 
the  trimming,  epaulettes,  and  cuffs  are  of  ruby  velvet ;  the  bonnet  is 
of  the  same  material,  intermixed  with  levantine,  and  its  trimming 
"  adds  much  softness  to  the  countenance."  '1  hese  two  costumes  are 
for  winter.  The  walking  dress  of  1822  (a  spring  dress)  is  of 
Frencli  grey  poplin  ornamented  with  chenille  on  the  bust  in  a  scroll 
pattern  so  as  to  form  a  "  stomacher  ^  I'antique."  The  pelisse  is  be- 
tween a  peach  blossom  and  a  red  lilac  lutestring  in  colour,  tied  up 
with  Ijows  of  lutestring.  The  bonnet  (Ike  the  skirt)  is  of  "  gros  de 
.Vaples."  trimmed  with  amber  gauze.  The  evening  dress  of  182.') 
(autumn)  is  of  citron-coloured  silk  barege,  the  tuxban  of  the  same 
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colour  trimmcil  with  beads  ;  the  braculet  studdfcl  witli  rubies,  the  orna- 
ments pearl  and  tuniuoise.  The  promenade  dress  of  October.  1827,  is 
of  E'^yptian  h/cii  ilii  Cnpc.  with  ley-of-mutton  sleeves;  the  epaulettes 
ed^fd  with  gold. Ml  saiin  ;  the  bonnet  of  floss  silk,  with  a  colour 
graduated  from  deep  oranji'c  to  jiale  slr;iw.  and  lined  with  pale  pink 
satin  ;  the  strings  are  "  i-ii  hrhli"  (In-idUwisi'/  ;  the  veil  of  pmbroidered 
lace  :  the  costume  is  completed  l>y  l)oots  of  corded  silk,  wiili  a  narrow 
fringe  at  top  and  yellow  gloves.  Tlie  elaboration  of  these  dresses,  as  in 
all  fashion  plates,  is  no  doubt  greater  than  that  of  those  usually  worn. 

Literary  Ladies,  by  Danuol  JIaci.isio,  R.A 135 

From  the  spectator's  left,  and  round  the  front  of  the  table,  the  orrler 
is  :  Mi-s.  Hall,  on  the  left  of  the  negro  servant ;  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Latidon,  with  face  slightly  turned  away  ;  Lady  Morgan,  witli  the  dog  ; 
iMrs.  Norton.  ,at  the  head  of  the  table;  the  Countess  of  Blessiiigton 
by  her  ;  Miss  Jane  Porter,  authoress  of  Tliiiddciix  of  II  «/•.<(/«•.  stirring 
her  coffee  ;  Miss  Harriet  Jlartineau  ;  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  ne.xt 
to  Mrs.  Hall.     Tlie  ladies  by  the  glass  are  unnamed. 

Regext  .Street,  with  the  Quadrant  Colonnade       ....      18(i 
The  colonnade  was  found  to  make  the  shops  beneath  it  too  dark  for 
comfort,  and  to  interfere  with  their  trade  by  attracting   undesirable 
loungers  ;    hence  its  removal  in   1848. 

West  London   in  1832 137 

The  St.  George's  Cemetery  still  exists,  though  closed  long  ago.  The 
houses  seem  hardly  to  go  west  of  Edgware  Road. 

Specification  Drawings  for  Hansom's  Cab,  1834  ....  I3!l 
Joseph  Hansom,  an  architect,  of  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  designed 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  bring  tlie  body 
nearer  the  ground,  so  as  to  facilitate  entering  or  leaving  it.  and  apply 
the  tractive  force  to  the  best  advantage.  The  wdieels  of  his  cab  were 
fitted  into  the  sides— not  on  to  a  continuous  axle — and  the  shafts 
were  level  with  their  centres  and  with  the  main  body  of  the 
carriage.  A  more  novel  type  of  vehicle  h;id  the  body  suspended 
within  huge  rings  serving  as  wheels,  with  which  it  was  connected  by 
friction  rollers,  and  it  was  entered  sideways  and  through  one  of 
the  wheels.  A  wagoa  with  detachable  body  was  another  of  Hansom's 
inventions. 

Master  Dogberry,  the  Parish  Watch.man 140 

Francis  Hohner,  by  .Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A 143 

Thomas  Chalmers,  by  Kenneth  Macleay,  R.SA 14.') 

A  Parliamentary  Game  of  Shuttlecock 147 

O'Coiinell  attempted  to  take  his  seat  as  M.l'.  fur  Clare  on  M.ay  l."i, 
1S21I.  He  had  been  elected  before  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  hut  he  claimed  to  substitute  for  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  the  form 
prescribed  by  that  Act.  On  the  Speaker's  ruling  he  withdrew,  but 
was  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  in  sujiport  of  liis  ol.-iini  on  Jl.ay  IS. 
He  was  excluded  by  l!)t)  votes  to  llti,  but  was  re-elected  for  Clare 
without  opposition,  and  being  thus  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 
took  his  seat  on  February  4,  1830.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had 
lost  his  leg  at  Waterloo,  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  had  been  re- 
called in  Janu.ary,  18211,  for  writing  a  letter  to  the  Romanist  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  urging  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  suggestion  that  the 
agitation  for  Catholic  relief  slioulil  be  iiostpoiied  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained, but  that  ■■  all  constitutional  means  should  be  used  to  forward 
the  cause." 
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I'HK    FUEEHlll.DKK    UliTWIXT    I'lllKST   AND    LaNDI.OHI)        ....         149 

Tim;  Houses  of  rAULiAiiExr  ix  IslM 151 

The  House  of  Commons  sat  in  the  chapel  drilicated  t.ii  St.  Stephen,  of 
the  old  Westminster  i'alace.  and  made  over  to  them  under  Edward  Vl. ; 
the  House  of  Lords  in  an  oblong  chamber,  formed  out  of  an  ancient 
buildiiifj  louj.'-  known  as  the  Court  of  Uequesls.  Between  the  two  was 
the  Painted  Chamber.  The  House  of  Commons  was  repaired  and  re- 
fitted by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     Thorubury.   Old  and  Nfic  Lnndon, 

III.,  4;)i). 

A  Protest  aoainst  Emancipation 153 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Lords  St.  Vincent.  L'enshur.st,  and 
Wj-nford,  joined  in  a  protest  against  the  West  India  Slavery  [Abolition] 
Bill,  published  in  The  Timai.  September  3,  l.s,'i8.  Their  first  reason 
was  that  the  slaves  were  '•  not  prepared  by  a  previous  course  of  educa- 
tion, of  religious  instruction,  or  of  training  to  habits  of  industry,  or 
of  social  intercourse,"  for  their  new  position. 

Ibeland's  Big  Beggakman 154 

Besides  the  ordinary  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year  to  the  Catholic 
Association,  founded  in  1<S2H  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, a  subscription  of  not  less  than  one  penny  per  week  entitled  to 
membership.  This  "  Catholic  Rent  "  (O'Connell's  device),  for  the  last 
week  of  1S24,  reached  £),0,'i2,  and  for  the  week  after  O'Connell's  elec- 
tion for  Clare,  July,  1828,  C2,7U4.  The  caricature  doubtless  refers  to 
a  proposal  to  revive  this  rent  in  support  of  an  agitation  for  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  to  a  testimoniai  from  O'Connell's  admirers. 

An  Approaching  Congress 155 

Ridiculing  the  regimes  lately  set  up  in  Spain.  Portugal.  Greece,  and 
Brazil,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  to  control  and  maintain  them. 
The  doll  with  which  the  Queen  of  Portugal  is  playing  may  possibly  be 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  Seaford.  who  had  lieen  sent  out  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  Jlinister  Plenipotentiary  three  weeks  before  the 
date  (^December  111.  1S3.3)  assigned  to  the  print,  but  who  was  only  .S4  ; 
nr  Lord  William  Russell,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Portugal  in  the  previous  August.  There  seems  to  be  no  specific 
political  allusion  in  the  pill  or  the  birch  rod  for  Don  Pedro,  or  the 
sop  for  King  Otho. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  .John  Linnell 1.57 

Thomas  Drumjiond 159 

Under-Secretary  for  Ireland  18.S3-1840,  when  he  died  of  overwork. 
He  is  remembered  for  his  conciliation  of  O'Connell  by  governing  Ire- 
land in  tlie  interest  of  the  Irisli,  and  for  his  famous  aphorism  that 
'•property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 

Chartist  Attack  on  the  Westgate  Inn,  Newport,  1839.  .  .  160 
The  old  building  is  shown ;  the  present  one  was  erected  about  1 859. 
John  Frost,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  for  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
and  mayor  of  the  borough,  was  struck  off  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
in  1839  for  using  seditious  language.  On  November  4,  1839,  he 
marched  on  Newport  by  night,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  minen?, 
to  release  certain  Chartist  prisoners,  stop  the  mail  coach,  and  so  give 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  Birmingham  and  the  North.  Two 
other  divisions  of  miners  failed  to  arrive,  and  delaj'ed  his  advance  till 
after  daybreak.  His  force  attacked  the  Westgate  Inn,  where  the 
mayor  had  been  all  night  with  the  magistrates,  and  which  was  de- 
fended l)y  special  constables  and  by  3<i  soldiers.     These  fired  on  the 
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assailants  ami  dispersed  thorn  with  somo  loss  of  life.  The  ringleaders 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
transportation.  Frost  was  ndeased  in  18.")4,  and  received  a  free  pardon 
in  ISSli.     He  died  in  1.S77. 

RiiLics  01'  THE  Chartist  Riot  at  Newport Uil 

The  inn  door  and  windows  were  broken  in  with  mandrils  and  pikes. 
Some  of  the  rioters  carried  scythe  blades  fixed  on  sticks,  uiIhts 
bludp^eons.  The  bow  windows  enabled  the  troops  to  deliver  a  raking 
fire  on  the  rioters,  which  dispersed  them  at  once.  The  mayor  was 
slightly  wounded,  it  was  thought   by  slugs. 

John  Georoe  Lamiston,  first  Lord  Durham,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrexce      l(>2 

'•A  Modern  Ceres":  Peel's  Corn  Law  of  1842 IG.'i 

Punch,  February  2(5,  l.Si2.  The  horn  of  plenty  is  padlocked.  IJnder 
the  "  sliding  scale,"  the  duty  fell  as  the  price  of  wheat  rose,  and 
corn  was  imported  and  warehoused  until  the  state  of  the  market 
encouraged  the  holders  to  enter  it  for  home  consumption.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  price  were  therefore  intensified.  Peel's  Act  attempted  (in- 
effectually) to  meet  this  defect. 

Thh  Free  Trade  Harvest  Home  {Punch,  May  30,  LS-IO)      .        .        .       HIT 

Uniforms  op  S6th  Rest.,  1842,  and  1'Jth  Regt..  1848  to  fare      l(i8 

The  Nineteenth  or  First  Yorkshire  North  Riding  Regiment,  formed 
in  I()88,  served  in  the  War  of  Succession,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  at  the 
capture  of  Seringapatara  in  17!l(i,  and  in  the  Crimea,  The  Eighty- 
Sixth  or  Royal  County  Down  Regiment  was  raised  in  17113,  originally 
in  Shropshire,  and  served  in  the  Mahratta  War  and  at  the  capture  of 
Mauritius.  It  became  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles 
under  Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme. 

Uniforms  of  the  Seventh  Hussars  and  Ninth  Lancers  170,  171 

The  Ninth  or  Queen's  Own  Lancers,  so  called  after  Queen  Adelaide, 
was  raised  in  Ireland  in  1813.  served  against  the  Pretender  and  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  in  the  Peninsular  War,  the  Sikh  War,  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  7th  Hussars,  raised  in  lUS'J,  were  at  Dettingen,  Waterloo, 
and  Balaklava. 

'■Brown  Bess"  and  Minie  Rifles 173 

'■  Brown  Bess  "  was  the  old  smooth-bore  flintlock,  so-called,  accord- 
ing to  JIurray's  !^cn  Enifl'txh  DictUmary.  from  its  bro\\'n  walnut  stock. 
Rifles  were  used  in  the  British  army  as  early  as  1680,  when  each  troo]) 
of  Life  Guards  had  eight  rifled  carbines  ;  in  1800  the  ".l.')th  regt.,  after- 
wards the  Rifle  Brigade,  was  armed  with  them.  The  Jlinie  rifle,  tlie 
invention  of  Captain  Minie  of  the  French  army,  about  1837,  w.-is  the 
first  in  which  the  biiUet  was  expanded  by  the  explosion  to  fit  the 
rifling  ;  the  device  was  improved  in  the  Enfield,  adopted  in  the  British 
army  in  1853. 

The  Sikh  War  :    Battle  of  Fero/.hshah 174 

The  Sikhs,  after  the  battle  of  Moodkee.  retired  to  their  cntrenchi'd 
camp  at  Ferozeshah.  some  twelve  miles  off.  The  British  troops  from 
Moodkee.  together  with  those  from  the  British  post  of  Ferozejiore, 
arrived  before  it  at  3  p.m.  on  December  21.  184."),  .and,  despite  their 
considerable  fatigue,  engaged  at  once.  They  drove  the  Sikhs  from 
their  guns  before  nightfall,  bivouacked  before  the  camp,  and  though 
exposid  to  a  he.avy  artillery  fire  in  the  night  renewed  the  attack  in 
the  morning  and  captured  the  guns.  Sikh  reinforcements  openid 
artillery  fire  after  the  battle  was  over,  but  the  Sikhs  decided  to 
abandon  all  attempt  at  recovering  tlie  post. 

6 — Vol.  VI. 
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TiiK  Navy  in  Transition 179 

The  ••Fantome"  was  an  is.guu  brijr  of  72G  tons,  designed  by  SirW. 
Svmonds,  and  launched  about  LSSS,  carrying  18  S2-i>ounders  and  148 
otlicers  and  men.  The  •■Himalaya"  (fi.  1S2)  was  built  in  1S53  for 
the  1'.  &  O.  Co.,  but  bought  as  a  "ti'oojjship  during  the  Ci-iniean  war, 
and  eonsiantly  used  in  that  capacity  for  some  twenty  years  afterwards, 
nuikin^'-  reguiar  passages  between  Kngland  and  Canada  while  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  Dominion.  Her  speed  was  high  for  the  time 
{^V.\\  knots)  ;  her  consumption  of  coal,  however,  would  have  pre- 
cluded her  i)rotitable  employment  in  the  merchant  service.  She  was 
340  ft.  long  and  4U  ft.  bro.ad. 

The  Nave,  Ripon  C.^thedral 1S3 

The  church  was  a  collegiate  church,  belonging  originally  to  a 
monastery  founded  about  tiGO,  and  containing  at  present  work  of 
all  ])eriods,  beginning  with  its  Saxon  crypt.  The  nave  was  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ceiling  i.s  modern.  The  boundaries 
of  the  see  were  modified  bv  the  institution  of  the  diocese  of  "Wake- 
field in  187S. 

Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill       .        .      IS.) 
Regarded  as  one  of  the  best  ''hits"  in  the  history  of  Punoh.    The 
Act  was  never  put  in  force,  and  was  repealed  in  1S71. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  Thomas  Brigstocke 187 

The  Rev.  John  Keble,  Br  George  Richmond,  R.A.  (drawn  in  1863)      188 

Cardinal  Newman,  by  Miss  Emmeline  Deane 189 

Painted  in  1889.  the  year  before  his  death.  He  was  born  in  ISOl. 
The  artist  is  described  in  Graves's  Dictionary  of  Artistx.  1760-1893, 
as  having  exhibited  miniatures  at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1879 
and  18112. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Fabek 191 

Joseph  Bla.nco  White 192 

The  gratidson  of  an  Irish  merchant  established  in  Spain,  for  which 
reason  the  name  had  been  translated  into  Blanco.  He  had  been 
educated  for  the  jiriesthood,  but  had  left  it  and  escaped  to  England 
in  181ti.  and  for  a  time  had  been  an  Anglican  clergyman.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oriel  College  Common  Room  while  studying  at  Oxford, 
but  left  the  city  soon  after  Whately,  to  whose  sons  he  acted  as  tutor. 
He  became  a  Unitarian  in   183.'). 

Edward  Bouverie  Puset,  D.D.,  by  George  Richmond,  R.A.     .        .      193 
Littlemore  Church,  near  Oxford 195 

Built  under  Newman's  auspices,  and  one  of  the  first  results  of  the 
"  Gothic  revival"  combined  with  the  Oxford  movement. 

HuRSLEY  Church  and  Rectory       .  ^J."") 

Keble  succeeded  his  father  as  "V'icar  of  Hursley  in  1835,  and  held 
the  living  (with  Otterbourne)  till  his  death  in  1800. 

Keble's  Resting  Place,  Hursley  Churchyard,  Hants    .        .        .197 
The  graves  of  the  poet  and  his  wife. 

Joseph  Stuege,  after  A.  Rippingillb 199 

A  leading  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist.    His  investigations  of  the  "  apprenticeship  system,"  which 
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followed  the  abolition  of  slavei-y  in  tlie  West  Indies.  led  to  iti  discon- 
tinuance. He  strongly  supported  hotli  the  anti-Corn  law  movement 
and  the  Chartist  movement  for  tlie  extension  of  the  franchise,  but 
eventually  found  it  impossil>le  to  support  Cliartism.  lie  was  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Peace  Society  and  a  conspicuous  citi/.ei;  of  liirmintrhaui. 

Alex.vkder  Kilham .  ■         .       2111 

Convention-  of  thi-;  Anti-,Si,aveuv  Society,  by  ii.  li.  Haydox  .      2U,j 

Thomas  C'larkson  is  speaking',  his  hand  raised  to  lieaven  as  lie 
implores  a  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  Confjress.  llis  dau;;bter- 
in-law  and  her  son  are  conspicuous  on  his  rijjht;  next  to  them  U.  W. 
Alexander  (with  the  MS.),  treasurer  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Samuel  Gurney.  W.  Allen,  and  Stacy  are  in  front  of  the  treasurer. 
Among  the  130  persons  depicted  are  .losepli  Sturge,  William  Forster, 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton.  O'Conuell,  Wendell  Phillips,  the  American  aboli- 
tionist, the  Rev.  .1.  Angi-U  .lames,  3Irs.  Lucretia  Mott.  a  well-known 
American  philantliropist,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.  a  famous  Non- 
conformist preacher,  and  two  negro  deh^gates  from  .lamaica.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  tluir  positions  liere.  but  a  fnll  key  to  the  picture 
is  contained  in  the  Catnloi/in-  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Edward  Irvinr.  by  Joseph  Slater ioii 

The  Chancel.  Catholic  Apostolic  Chukch.  Albury  Park  .  .  liOT 
The  churcli  was  Iniilt  in  lSf2,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Henry 
Drummond,  JI.P.  In  tlie  early  days  of  the  Irvingites  the  six  elders, 
with  the  '•  angel "  in  tlieir  midst,  the  seven  prophets,  and  the  seven 
deacons,  sat  in  successive  rows,  each  a  step  lower  than  that  preceding 
it,  on  a  platform  at  tlie  upper  end  of  the  chapel.  Afterwards  the 
ritual  became  much  more  elaborate.  On  the  Communion  Table  are 
flower  vases  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  reserved  Sacramental  elements  ; 
tne  reservation,  however,  is  merely  for  their  admiilistration  to  the 
sick,  and  has  not  the  significance  attributed  to  it  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  High  Anglicans. 

John  Nelson  Darby 208 

This  portrait,  for  which  the  Editor  lias  to  thank  Colonel  Le  Pilley. 
of  St.  Peter's-in-the-Wood.  Guernsey,  and  John  Hines.  Esq.,  is  taken 
from  a  drawing  made  by  Jlr.  Edwin  Oakley  about  1891  from  an  old 
photograph.  In  F.  W.  Newman's  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  ls.",o.  pp.  27-45. 
a  striking  account  is  given  both  of  Groves  (.-.vc  text)  and  of  an  '"  Irish 
clergyman,"  who  is  clearly  J.  N.  Darby,  and  who  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  author  for  a  time.  Darby  had  injured  his  health  by 
his  apostolic  exertions  among  the  Wicklow  peasantry,  who,  because  of 
his  zeal  and  his  voluntai-y  privations,  regarded  him  as  a  saint :  never- 
theless he  lived  to  visit  America  and  New  Zealand,  and  died  at  82. 

Thomas  Hood  (artist  unknown) 210 

Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans,  by  Angus  Fletcher        .        .        .        .211 

Alkred  Tennyson  in  isfl,  by  Samuel  Laurence  ....  213 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  in  the  Magazine  of  Art.  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  12,  says  : 
"  that  the  high  quality  of  '  str.a'ngeness  '  [which  Bacon  regards  as 
inseparable  from  the  highest  beauty]  is  found  in  some  degree  in  this 
portrait,  though  its  accuracy  in  the  proportions  of  the  features  is 
questionable  ;    still,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  good  likeness." 

Ebenezer  Elliott 21. t 

Lord  Macaulay,  by  Sir  Fi;ancis  Grant,  P.B.A.  ....      217 
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TiKiiiAn  CAiii.vr.K.  liY  SiH  ,1     K.  .Mil. LAIS.  li.viiT..  r.R..\.        .        .        .219 

TllK   .'VT-riC  STfllV,    ('Altl.YI.h:   IIdise,  Chei.ska 221 

The  n>()iii  was  mi'iiiii  to  be  sotind-pro.'jf.  Planned  in  1S43,  it  was 
built  ill  l.s.'):i  at  a  cost  of  £1(>',I,  wlion  the  noises  which  Iroulilcil 
the  safro  hal  heooinc  intolerable,  and  a  lon^  lease  of  tlie  house  liad 
been  secured.  Distant  sounds,  however,  not  heard  brfore,  replaced  the 
nearer  disturbances  from  pianos.  (lo;rs.  and  "demon  fowls."  Portraits 
and  somi'  of  Carlyle's  books  adorn  the  walls,  while  his  study  chair  and 
inkstand  are  there.  Two  ventilatirs  are  above  the  fireplace.  The 
ori;,'inal  window,  shut  off  by  a  door,  is  seen  through  the  openiiij;. 

ChAIII.KS    lllCKKXS    IN    l.SU.'),    BY    AUY    SCUKl'I'KK 225 

Wll.MA.M   IlAiilUSOX  AlNSWOUTII,   liV  D.    Maci.isk.   K.A.  .  .  228 

Edwaui)  BiiAVKit,  Loud  Lytto.n,  hy  T).  Macltsk.  R.A.  .        .        .  229 

Captain  Frkderick  JIahbyat  (from  a  drawintr  by  D'Orsay)        .        .  2:^0 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A 2:il 

A  Village  Choir,  by  Tho.mas  Webster.  U.A 233 

Entrance  to  the  Zuydek  Zee,  Texel  Island,  by  Clarkso.v  Stan- 
field,  R.A 2,S4 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1844. 

Peace  and  War,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  P.R,A 235 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1S4(). 

St.  Paxcras  Church  (.w  text)  237 

Fonthill  Abbey  in  1S23 239 

The  old  house  had  been  burnt  down  in  17.")."i.  Beckford's  mansion, 
here  shown,  was  built  on  anotlier  site.  The  central  tower  fell  on 
December  21,  182.").  destroyin;;  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  the 
abbey.     The  building  was  then  sold  and  the  ruins  removed. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament 241 

Sir  Charles  Barry's  jilan  was  selected  as  the  best  of  97  sent  in.  The 
buildinir  covers  eight  acres,  and  contains  11  courts,  100  staircases,  and 
1,100  rooms.  The  Clock  Tower  is  318  ft,  higli,  the  Middle  Tower 
300  ft.,  the  Victoria  Tower  340  ft. 

Sir  George  Biddle  Airy 242 

The  Royal  Observatory,  Cape  Town 243 

Erected  in  1825-29.  about  three-and-a-half  miles  fi-om  tlie  town. 
According  to  the  EnciirhijHfdiii  Britannira  the  work  done  there  has 
included  the  verification  and  extension  of  the  arc  of  meridi.an, 
measured  by  Lacaille,  also  at  Capetown  in  17."jl-1753,  aud  a  catalogue 
of  over  12,000  stars. 

Drawings  of  Nebula,  by  Sir  John  Her.schel,  Bart.       .        .        .      245 
Philos    Trans.,    1833,    Pt.    2,    Figs.  3.->    aud    87.     In   the   first   the 
"resolvable  knots"  suggested  to  Sir  W.   Herschell  an  absorption  of 
the  nebulous  matter  ;  the  latter  is  one  of  a  series  apparently  resolv- 
able into  star-clusters. 

The  Great  Telescope,  Birr  Castle,  Ireland 247 

The  reflecting  telescope,  6  ft.  apertui'e  and  54  ft.  focal  length,  was 
completed  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.     Its  construction  is  due  to 
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William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of  IJosse,  who  devotcil  a  large  pari  of  his 
life  to  improviuf;  thu  maiiul'acturo  of  reflecting  telescopes.  This  in- 
strument was  applied  cliiefly  to  the  examination  of  nebuhr.  and  tli(^ 
important  results  attained  included  the  discovery  of  the  class  of  spiral 
nebuliB  and  the  resolution  of  many  nelmlie  into  star-clusters. 

Thomas  Ynrxn.  nv  II.  1'.   Unices,  1!,..\ 251 

MicH.\Ki.  F.vu.Mi.w,  F.R.S..  ISY  Thomas  Philt^ips,  R.A.         .         .        .       257 

SiK  Charles  Wheatstoxk,  F.K.S.,  by  Samuel  Laurence    .        .  25'J 

A  drawing  in  chalk.  Wheatstone  is  known  also  as  the  inventor  of 
the  stereoscope  in  1838,  and  as  the  patentee,  in  conjunction  with 
AV.  F.  Cooke,  of  the  first  electric  telegraph  (18.S7).     See  p.  784 

James  Prescott  Joule,  bv  Alfred  (Jimsert,  R.A 2G0 

A  Chemical  LABORAiCRy  in  1832 262 

Thomas  Graham,  by  (i.  F.  Watts,  R.A 2(!3 

Samples  of  Wheat  Grown  at  Rothamsted,  Herts   ....      2(;."j 

The  two  divisions  show  specimens  of  the  produce  of  the  same  plots 
of  land  under  various  manures  for  1878  and  IS'.l'.l.  the  thirty-fifth  and 
fifty-sixth  successive  years  of  cultivation.  Taking  the  specimens  in 
order  from  the  left  hand  in  each  division,  the  first  has  been  grown 
with  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  14  tons  per  acre  per  annum  ;  the 
next,  without  manure  since  ISH'.I  ;  the  third,  with  20ii  lb.  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  Kill  lb.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  Ido  lb.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  'Ah  cwt.  of  superphosphate  :  the  fourth,  with  these  minerals,  but 
with  the  addition  of  200  lb.  ammonium  salts  per  .acre  per  annum  ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  as  the  fourth,  but  with  double  and  treble  the 
amount  of  ammonium  salts  respectively  ;  the  seventh  as  the  fourth, 
but  with  S.'iO  lb.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum.  This  quantity 
is  '-eckoned  equal  to  400  lb.  ammonium  salts. 

Plan  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway 2G9 

The  line,  planned  by  Jlr.  W.  .Tessop,  a  prominent  engineer,  was 
originally  intended  to  connect  London  with  Portsmouth,  but  it  was 
always  a  financial  failure,  esjiecially  when  the  Croydon  Canal,  now 
rephiced  by  the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  main  line,  was  opened  in  l.'^Oll.  Even- 
tually the  extension  from  Croydon  to  Merstham  was  bou^lit  by  tlie 
L  B.  A:  S.  C,  and  the  company  dissolved  in  18311.  The  line  from 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon  was  not  token  up  till  1848.  The  waggons 
generally  belonged  to  private  owners,  and  were  drawn  Ijy  horses, 
mules,  or  donkeys.     {-Em/itircr,  January  19,  I'JOO.) 

Model  of  a  South  Wales  Blast  Furnace  before  ISoo    .  272 

The  furnace  was  of  massive  masonry,  with  a  lining  of  fire-brick 
blocks,  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  sand.  Four  arched  openings 
were  left  at  the  base,  one  for  the  forehearth  and  tapping  hole,  three 
for  tuyeres,  which  were  connected  by  a  tunnel  conveying  the  blast 
main  ;  the  ore  and  fuel  were  fed  in  at  the  top.  through  four  openings 
in  the  tunnel  head.  A  blowing  engine  supplied  blast  to  two  cold- 
blast  tuyeres,  through  leatlier  ■■goosenecks,"  and  to  the  third  (hot- 
blast)  tuyere  through  a  jointed  cast-iron  gooseneck.  The  pipe-stove 
heated  the  blast  to  370"  centigrade.     (Catalogue  ut  suj>.) 

George  Stephenson,  after  H.  P.  Buicgs,  R.A 275 
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Eaklv  Locomotive  Engines 277,  278,  279 

Trevithick's  tram  locomotive  had  a  sin^'le  lioiizontal  c.ylinder  H^  in. 
diameter  and  .'>!  in.  stroke,  enclosed  in  the  boiler,  (i  ft.  long  by  4i  ft. 
diameter  :  the  whole  weigln'il  five  ton.s  in  workini.'  order.  It  failed 
because  the  tram  lines  were  not  stronjj  enou;rli.  The  illustration  is 
from  a  model  made  at  the  L.  i:  N.  W.  R.  works  at  CIrewe.  Blenkin- 
sop's  engine  (from  a  ]ihotogra])h  of  a  model)  was  niad('  in  1812.  and 
was  the  first  which  w.is  financially  successful.  It  liad  two  cylinders 
(of  K  in.  diameter  and  21 1  in.  stroke)  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  difB- 
culties  in  starting  ;  the  carrying  wheels  were  42  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  weight  five  tons.  "  I'utling  Jiilly."  built  in  1S13  at  Wylam.  had 
two  cylinders  of  9  in.  diameter  and  'M't  in.  stroke,  and  worked  till 
1S(;2.  The  "Locomotion,"  the  first  engine  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington line,  had  two  cylinders  of  lu  in.  diameter  and  21  in.  stroke; 
the  speed  was  eight  miles  p<'r  liour.  and  tlie  weight,  in  working  order, 
()i  tons.  The  engine  stands  on  a  model  of  George  Stephenson's  first 
railway  bridge.  The  "  Rocket  "  was  built  by  R.  Stephenson  k  Co.  to 
compete  at  the  famous  locomotive  trial  on  the  Liverpool  and  Jlan- 
chester  Railway.  October  (i-lH.  1S21I;  she  then  attained  2'.l  miles  per 
hour,  but  on  tlie  opening  day  ran  (with  Huskisson  after  his  accident) 
3(),  and  some  years  afterwards  .").'!.  miles  per  hour.  She  ceased 
running  in  184-1.  The  firebox  and  smokebox  are  inaccurately  recon- 
structed, and  the  cylinders  were  more  sharply  inclined  and  higher, 
while  the  travelling  wheels  were  higher.  Tlie  cylinders  are  8  in.  dia- 
meter and  17  in.  stroke  :  the  drivers  are  ':G  in.  in  diameter.  The  boiler 
pressure  was  .50  lb.,  and  the  whole  engine  and  tender  weighed,  wlien 
working,  less  than  7i  tons.  The  "  Sanspareil,"  built  for  the  same  com- 
petition by  T.  Huckworth,  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  had 
then  smaller  cylinders  and  wooden  spokes  to  the  wheels.  She  worked 
till  1844  as  a  locomotive,  and  was  then  used  as  a  colliery  pumping 
engine  till  181)3.  The  cylinders  were  7  in.  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke, 
the  coupled  wheels  4  ft.  fi  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  engine,  without  the 
tender,  weighed  about  4J  tons  when  at  work.  The  "  Novelty,"  by 
Braithwaite  and  Ericsson,  was  stoked  tlirough  a  central  flue  in  the 
vertical  part  of  the  boiler,  the  air  being  forced  into  the  fire  by  a 
bellows  worked  by  the  engine.  She  carried  a  water-tank  below  and 
coke  in  baskets  upon  her  own  truck.  Tlie  two  cylinders  were  vertical, 
<)  in.  diameter  and  12  in.  stroke,  the  drivers  4  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  "Sanspareil"  and  "Novelty"  both  broke  down  at  the  trial.  The 
escape  flue  of  the  latter  for  the  gases  and  smoke  was  lengthened,  as 
shown  in  the  sectional  plan.  The  "  Sanspareil's "  boiler  had  an 
internal  return  flue  projecting  beyond  the  boiler  on  the  firegrate 
side   and  enclosed  in  a  water-jacket,  extending  the  heating  surface. 

Early  English  Rolling  Stock 281 

On  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  1833. 

IsAMBARi)  Kingdom  Bruxel,  ai-'TEr  J.  C.  HonsLEr,  R.A     .        .        .       282 

Great  Western  Engines 283 

The  "North  Star,"  the  first  engine  of  the  line,  was  built  in  1837  by 
R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  and  remained  in  use  till  1870.  She  had  a  pair  of 
inside  cylinders  16  in.  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke,  and  single  driving 
wheels  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The  wheels  were  not  originally  coupled. 
Tlie  "Vulcan."  built  in  1837  by  the  Vulcan  Foundry  Co.,  had  single 
driving  wheels  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  inside  cylinders  14  ft. 
in  diameter  and  16  in.  stroke.  The  "Firefly,"  built  in  1840.  had 
driving  wheels  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  pair  of  inside  cylinders  15  in. 
diameter  by  18  in.  stroke.      The  "  Iron  Duke,"  built  at  Swindon  in 
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1S47,  had  cylinders  IS  in.  in  diameter  by  21  in.  in  stroke,  with  sintrle 
driving  wheels  8  ft.  in  diameter.  For  many  years  this  was  the  regular 
G.W.lf.  type  of  broad-gauge  engine. 

Pri.mitivk  Thiud-Cl.\ss  Cauiuaoe 280 

The  Bodmin  and  Wadebridge  Railway,  authorised  by  Parliament  in 
1SS2  and  opened  in  ISIil,  was  intended  chiefly  to  bring  sand  for 
manure  from  tlie  Camel  estuary  to  Uodmiu.  Built  for  :C2.3n()  a  mile, 
it  was  bought  by  the  L.  &  S.W.II.  during  the  "battle  of  the  gauges" 
in  184.")  to  prevent  its  becoming  pai-t  of  the  G.W.R.  system,  hut  it 
remained  absolutely  isolated  from  the  English  railway  system  till  the 
G.W.R.  opened  a  branch  to  Bodmin  in  1889.  One  passenger  train 
ran  each  wav  on  alternate  days.  Since  1S'.I2  it  has  formed  part  of 
the  L.  &  S.W.R.  system.  To  its  long  isolation  the  survival  of  this 
primitive  form  of  carriage  is  due.  The  line  is  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  railway  arcluuology.  (Acworth,  Eailnays  of  EiKjland, 
1900,  pp.  2111,  321.) 

Ki.va  Hudson's  Lev^e 287 

In  1815  "  Hudson  numbered  the  Prince  Consort  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  aristocracy  crowded  his  parties,"  and  his  admirers 
presented  him  with  CKi.ilOO  as  a  testimonial.  He  was  charged  with 
issuing  shares  secretly,  giving  them  away  to  influential  persons,  and 
with  borrowing  freely  from  some  of  the  companies  which  he  con- 
trolled. He  was  compelled,  accordingly,  to  resign  the  chairmanship 
of  several  in  1813,  but  his  collapse  was  less  complete  than  is  sometimes 
supposed,  and  he  sat  as  M.P.  for  Sunderland  (to  the  development  of 
which  town  he  largely  contributed)  from  1819  to  1859.  He  had  been 
Mayor  of  York,  and  was  instrumental  in  making  it  a  railway  centre. 
The  Jlidhmd.  the  Eastern  Counties  (now  the  G.E.R.),  and  the  various 
lines  now  comprised  in  tlie  X.E  R.,  were  those  with  which  he  was 
chiefly  concerned.     He  died  in   1871. 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  Engine,  1885  ....  289 
One  of  Webb's  compound  engines  ;  the  outside  cylinders  are  high 
pressure  and  act  on  the  rear  driving  wheels,  while  a  single  low- 
pressure  c.ylinder  inside  receives  their  exhaust  steam,  and  acts  on 
the  axle  of  the  front  drivers.  The  reversing  gear,  seen  passing 
behind  the  front  driver,  acts  on  the  high  and  low  pressure  simul- 
taneously, but  arrangements  are  provided  for  sejiarate  adjustment, 
and  in  starting  the  engine  "can  work  non-compound."  The  drivers 
are  each  G  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter. 

Swing,  the  Rick-Buener 291 

From  a  pamphlet  professing  to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  small 
farmer,  turned  out  of  his  f,arm  by  .a  new  landlord  to  make  room  for 
a  fox -covert,  convicted  improperly  of  poacliing,  and  then  driven  from 
his  cottage  by  the  parson's  demand  for  tithe.  Tlie  picture  rejire- 
sents  the  parson  subsequently  refusing  him  alms.  ■'  Swing"  w.as  the 
alias  adopted  by  the  rick-burners,  but  the  hero  of  tlie  pamphlet,  who 
bears  the  same  name,  is  only  one  b}'  .accident,  and  the  moral  of  it 
is  that  the  real  authors  ot  the  outrages  are  landlords  and  parsons. 

Lord  Althorp,  First  Earl  Si'encer,  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  P,R.A.     .  293 

James  Smith  of  Dkanston.  by  Richard  Ansdell,  R.A.      .        .  295 

Michael  Sadler,  MP.,  by  Daniel  Maclise  ,  R.A 299 

Lord  Ashley.  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  after  J.  Slater    .  301 
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Tkaue  rxioN  Cakds    ...  304,  306 

From  a  larsrc  collection  made  by  Mr.  ami  Jlrs.  Sidney  Webb  and 
presented  to  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

ROIIKRT   OWKN,   .M'TKR   W.    H.   BllOOKE .        305 

Peabgus  O'Consok 309 

The  Fisascial  Recovery  after  issij 313 

Green  was  a  famous  aeronaut. 

The  Lock-up  House,  bt  Geokce  Ckuikshank 317 

From  the  first  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  earliest  work,  -'Sketches 
by  Boz,"  1S3G.  illu.strating  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Jlr.  Watkins  Tottle, 
when  arrested  for  a  del)t  of  £33  l(l.s.  4d.  Mr.  Tottle.  however,  does 
not  appear  in  the  picture.  The  fast  and  vulgar  youth  m  front  of  tiie 
fireplace  is  explaining  that  he  is  only  there  because  he  obliijed  a 
friend  by  puttiufr  his  name  to  bills,  and  that  he  expects  to  g('t  out 
directly.  Th<!  hardened  debtors  whom  he  addresses  receive  his 
assurances  with  incredulity,  an<i  agree  that  they  would  have  a  better 
opinion  of  him  "  if  he'd  say  at  once,  in  an  honourable  and  gentle- 
manly manner,  as  he'd   done  everybody  he  possibly  could." 

Deess  without  Art to  fnce,      31S 

The  walking  dress  comprises  a  brown  satin  cape  with  velvet  sleeves 
and  loose  hanging  sleeves  of  satin  over  them,  and  a  bonnet  of  cherry 
velvet.  The  examples  of  morning  dress  comprise  (1)  a  dress  of  gre(>n 
cashmere  with  cambric  collarette,  and  pink  velvet  puffings  in  the 
hair  ;  (2)  a  green  velvet  dress  with  worked  lawn  cuffs  and  chemisette, 
a  cap  trimmed  witli  terry  velvet,  an  embroidered  cashmere  shawl,  and 
a  brown  velvet  bonnet  with  a  bird  of  paradise  plume.  The  vividness 
of  the  colours  is  noteworthy. 

Mu.  Pi;rkins  Discovered  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  .  .  .  319 
From  the  first  edition  (1S41)  of  '•  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches,  edited 
by  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh."  Thackeray's  early  nom  dc  guerre.  The 
drawing  illustrates  "The  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy."  The  attachment 
is  objected  to  by  the  lady's  relatives.  She  has  been  feeding  the  bears 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  a  Sunday,  and  has  been  assisted  by  her 
lover,  unwittingly,  to  jump  down  from  the  parapet  in  full  view 
of  a  group  of  her  aunt  and  cousins,  witli  a  footman  and  a  French 
governess,  "  who  had  all  been  for  two  or  three  minutes  listening  to 
the  billings  and  cooings  of  these  imprudent  young  lovers." 

Children  in  1836,  by  George  Cruiksiiank  320 

From  the  first  edition  of  "  Sketches  by  Boz."  appended  to  an  article 
on  "  Hackney  Coach  Stands."  "  The  smart  servant  girl  with  the  pink 
ribbons,  at  No.  5,  opposite,  suddenly  opens  the  street  door,  and  four 
small  children  forthwith  rush  out  and  scream  '  Coach  ! '  with  all 
their  might." 

Queen  Adelaide,  by  Sir  W.  Beechev,  R.A 321 

The  Queen  Receiving  the  Eucharist  at  her  Coronation  .  .  323 
.\f  ter  the  Lords  had  done  homage,  and  the  Queen  had  been  acclaimed 
by  the  assembly.  "  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  went  to  the  altar. 
The  Queen  followed  him  and.  giving  the  Lord  Chamberlain  her  crown 
to  hold,  knelt  down  at  the  altar  :  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  Com- 
munion Service  having  been  read  by  two  bishops,  the  Queen  made 
her  offerings  .  .  .  and  received  the  sacrament,  kneeling  on  her 
faldstool  by  the  chair.     Afterwards  she  put  on  her  crown,  and  witli 
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her  sceptre  in  her  hands,  took  her  seat  again  on  the  throne  while  the 
archbishop  conclnded  the  service."  (.Uiiival  Itcijister,  1S3S.)  Tlie 
coronation  took  place  on  ■Tunc  L'S,   I.S.SS. 

Duel  between-  the  Dlke  op  \VEr,LiNGTOx  and  Lord  Winchilsea  .  S24 
The  duel  took  place  in  Battersea  Fields,  now  Battersea  Park,  on 
March  21,  182'.'.  Sir  Heiirv  llardiii^'e  acted  as  secretary  for  the  duke. 
Lord  Falmouth  for  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  The  duke  fired  first  and 
missed,  whereupon  his  antagonist  fired  in  the  air — an  action  mis- 
interpreted in  the  print — and  tlieu  ajiologised.  The  earl  was  a  furious 
champion  of  Protestantism.     He  died  in  1858. 

The  Horses'  Petition  for  the   Observation  op  the  Sabbath        .      Wiii 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  K.C'.B.,  by  John  Alfred  Vintner        .        .        .       S27 

The  General  Post  Office  in  18:i2 32!) 

PUNVH'S  Anti-Graham  Wafers 332 

On  June  14,  1844,  Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe,  M.P..  presented  a  petition 
from  AV.  T.  Linton.  Mazzini.  and  others,  statin;;  that  their  letters  h.ad 
been  opened.  Sir  .lames  Graham,  Home  Secretary,  admitted  that  he 
had  authorised  this  under  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne.  He  had  really 
acted  at  the  request  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
wished  to  oblige  certain  foreign  Governments,  but  he  was  made  the 
scapegoat.  This  sheet  appears  to  have  been  sold  sepai-ately  from 
Piiivh,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  number  of  July  li,  1844.  Attempts 
were  made  to  abolish  the  power  of  opening  letters,  but  it  still  exists, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  used  during  the  Irish  troubles  in 
1881-1882. 

The  Scene  op  the  Disruption.  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh  33.'> 
The  formal  disruption  took  place  on  the  day  of  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly.  May  18. 1843.  After  the  usual  opening  ceremonies, 
the  High  Commissioner's  levee  and  the  sermon  in  the  High  Church, 
the  assembly  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  where  their  sittings 
for  business  were  held.  The  Moderator,  Dr  Welsh,  read  a  long  pro- 
test against  the  power  exercised  by  the  Civil  Courts  to  override  tlie 
Church  Courts,  and  withdrew  from  the  assembl}',  followed  by  the 
"  Xon-Intrusionists."  The  system  of  patronage  which  had  led  to  the 
secession  was  altered  in  1874. 

Father  M.4thew,  bt  Edward  Daniel  Leary 338 

Scenes  from  Ireland  during  the  Famine 33".i.  340 

These  illustrations  are  from  sketches  by  Mr.  James  Mahoney  of  Cork, 
the  special  artist  of  the  Tfliisfralrd  Lmuhm  Nms.  They  appeared 
on  February  13  and  20,  1847.  The  boy  and  girl  at  Cahera  are  search- 
ing for  a  potato.  The  degree  of  distress  and  mortality  may  be  gathered 
from  an  extract  which  is  appended,  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Crowley  of 
Cork  stating  that  he  and  another  doctor  had  l)eeu  themselves  com- 
pelled to  Ijury  a  body,  dead  eleven  days,  in  a  kitchen  garden.  The 
hut  in  the  old  chapel  yard  (7  ft.  by  (>' f t.)  originally  built  to  shelter 
those  who  watched  to  prevent  body-snatching,  and  surrounded  by 
recent  graves,  served  as  a  refuge  for  six  members  of  one  family  named 
Barrett,  who  had  been  evicted  from  their  cabin.  They  were  suffering 
from  malignant  fever  and  starving.  Between  Clonakilty  and  Bkib- 
bereen  the  artist  met  "a  funeral  or  a  coffin  every  hundred   yards." 

Lord  George  Bentinck •''■'^ 
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Lord   Palmkuston.  i-.y  \V.  llAintArn 345 

Loud  Strati-dud  dk  Kkdci.ii-1'E.  xv  G.   !•'.  Watts,  R.A.  .      349 

'■Gexkuai.  FriviuKu"  tiuxkd  Traitou  .....  351 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  said  in  refenince  to  the  war,  "  Russia 
has  two  ;/enerals  in  wliom  slie  can  confide — Generals  Janvier  and 
Fevrier  "  (January  and  February).  He  was  taken  ill  of  influenza  on 
February  14,  ISflo,  and,  exposinfr  himself  unwisely  at  a  review,  died 
on  March  2.  "  If  anyone  wants  to  sec  the  effect  of  war  upon  tlie 
minds  not  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  of  civilians  at  home,  let  him 
turn  to  John  Leech's  celebr.ited  cartoon  "  [here  shown],  '•  brilliant  in 
conception,  .admirable  in  execution,  savatrc  in  sentiment,  and  odious 
in  result"   (H.  W.  Paul,    History  of  Modem  England,  \.  S'.U,  nutc). 

LoBD  Lawrence,  bv  G.  F.  Watts,  K.A. 354 

Ca-wnpoee  IX  IS.")? 355 

The  magazine,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  g'uardianship  of  Nana 
Sahib,  who  was  supposed  to  be  friendly,  was  in  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  military  lines.  The  entrenched  camp  improvised  by  Sir  Hufrh 
Wheeler  was  some  six  miles  lower  down  the  river  to  the  S.E.  The 
Briti:^h  retired  hither  before  the  soldiers  definitely  mutinied.  Nana 
.Sahib  seized  the  majjazine  with  its  stores  of  artillery,  besieg-ed  the 
camp,  an  utterly  ineffective  stronghold,  for  seventeen  days,  June 
7-24.  1S.">7,  and  induced  the  British  to  surrender,  promising  boats  to 
convey  them  to  Allahabad.  When  they  had  gone  aboard,  June  27.  the 
boats  were  fired  on,  the  men  killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
(about  80  in  all)  carried  back  and  confined,  with  other  British  cap- 
tives, in  a  small  house  near  the  Assembly  Room,  between  the  native 
city  and  the  river,  where  they  suffered  from  cholera,  diarrhoja  and 
dysentery,  and  were  compelled  to  grind  com  for  the  Nana's  house- 
hold. When  Havelock  defeated  the  Sepoy  force  at  Cawnpore,  the 
Nana  gave  orders  that  the  prisoners,  in  all  some  20(1,  should  be  killed 
(July  15).  The  Sepo3'S.  and  butchers  from  the  bazaar,  carried  out  the 
order,  and  the  victims,  some  not  yet  dead,  were  cast  down  a  well  at 
the  back  of  the  house  (Kaye,  Sepoy  War  in  India,  II.,  Bk.  V.,  c  2,  3). 

The  Seizure  op  the  Confederate  Envoys 358 

The  two  envoys,  Mason  (to  England)  and  Slidell  (to  France),  had 
run  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  reached  Havana,  and  taken  passage 
thence  for  St.  Thomas,  r;t  roiitr.  for  Southampton,  by  the  R.M.S.  Trent. 
On  November  8.  in  the  Bahama  Channel,  the  Troit  was  stopped  by  the 
U.S.  corvette  San  Jacinto  under  Captain  Wilkes,  which,  after  twice 
firing  to  stop  her,  sent  a  boat  aboard  to  demand  a  list  of  passengers, 
and  to  seize  the  envoys  and  their  secretaries.  This  was  refused,  but 
the  identity  of  the  party  was  admitted.  Slidell  appealed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag,  .ind  Captain  Williams,  the  mail  agent, 
formally  protested  against  the  outrage  as  the  representative  of  the 
Queen.  The  San  Jacinto,  however,  sent  out  three  more  boats  and  lay 
within  200  yards  of  the  Trent,  exposing  her  to  a  broadside.  Resistance, 
therefore,  was  useless  ;  and  after  a  painful  scene  caused  by  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Slidell  to  block  the  door  of  her  f.ither's  cabin,  the  envoys  and 
their  secretaries  were  removed.  [Account  by  the  purser  of  the  Trent, 
Illmslratcd  London  Nens.  Nov.  li,  1S61.]  The  envoys  were  confined 
in  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbour,  and  the  seizure  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  United  States.  It  was,  however,  absolutely  inde- 
fensible, and  after  British  troops  h.ad  been  hurried  to  Canada  in 
■winter,  and  preparations  had  been  made  for  war,  the  envoys  were 
quietly  put  aboard  a  British  man-of-war.  and  brought  to  England  in 
the  early  days  of    1.S62- 
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Dame  Cobhen's  Xew  Pupil H5<) 

The  acconipanyins'  letterpress,  writttn  in  the  stvlu  of  a  lii-si  readinsr 
book,  explains  that  Louis  Napoleon  visited  a  nice  old  lady  called 
Coh-deu,  who  liked  teach-ius'  lit-tle  boys  how  to  play  uom-nu>rce. 
Louis  Xapoleon  was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  this  satire  sug-gests.  as 
he  had  lived  in  England  and  had  made  an  attempt  to  reduce;  duties  in 
1S.")().  But  it  is  clear  that  Free  Trade  in  France  cami;  from  above, 
and  was  strongly  opposed  even  in  the  Emperor's  own  Cabinet. 
Morley,  Zifc  of  Cubdcn,  I. 

SEBASTOPOL  in   1S54,   AFTER  W.   Telisin ,  .        361 

The  Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaklava.  October  25,  18r)4  .  .  .  36S 
The  British  heavy  cavalry  liad  charged  and  driven  back  the  Russians, 
wlio  had  proviouslj'  captured  four  small  redoubts  with  seven  guns 
from  the  Turks.  As  the  Kussians  were  believed  to  be  moving  the 
guns.  Lord  Raglan  sent  a  written  order  to  Lord  Lucan.  commanding 
the  Light  Brigade  of  cavalry,  to  charge  and  check  the  movement. 
By  the  time  the  order  reached  Lord  Lucan.  the  Russians  had  re-formed 
and  the  attackers  were  further  flanked  by  artillery,  riflemen,  and 
infantry,  on  the  hill-sides.  Nevertheless  Lord  Lucan  obe.ved  the  order, 
and  the  Light  Brigade  charged  right  through  the  Russian  army,  sabred 
the  gunners  of  the  captured  guns,  and  returned,  the  return  being 
partly  covered  by  a  squadron  of  French  chasseurs  d'Afrique.  See 
Kinglake.  Iiirasion  of  the  Crimea. 

Winter  in  the  Crimea :m\5 

Florence  Nightingale     ....  :i(;7 

Miss  Nightingale  had  begun  nursing  in  a  Protestant  sisterhood  in 
Germany,  and  had  applied  her  knowledge  and  jiower  of  organisation 
to  reorganising  an  institution  for  governesses  before  going  to  the 
Crimea.  She  refused  a  testimonial  of  .*:."iH.00O.  and  it  was  applied  to 
founding  a  nursing  institution  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  "This  bust 
was  subscribed  for  in  pence  by  the  troops. 

H.M.8.    WarkiiiR 371 

Now  (l'.iii4)  a  depot  ship  for  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  ;  ',1,210  tons. 

Archdeacon,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Manning 375 

After  George  Richmoml.  R.A. 

Benjamin  Jowett,  bt  George  Richmond,  R.A 37(> 

Bishop  Colenso,  bt  Samuel  Sidlet       .  377 

Robert  Browning,  by  Fibld  Talfourd 3S0 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  by  Field  Talfourd  ....  381 

Matthew  Arnold,  hy  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A 3,S2 

George  Grote,  by  T.  Stewardson 385 

Painted  in  1824,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

Henry  Hart  Milman.  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A 38(! 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's  from  1849  to  his  death  in  1868. 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  by  Samuel  Laurence 387 

Charlotte  Bi!onti:,  after  George  Richmond.  R.A 389 

Reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to  her  Life,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  1857. 
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Gbohoe  Eliot,  by  Siu  Fuedkkick  W.  Hukton,  U.H.A.  (Drawn  in  ISCo)      391 

The  Tinted  Venus,  by  John  Gibson,  K.A 392 

In  the  Diploma  Gallery.  Royal  Academy.  This  statue,  exhibitod  in 
the  lutiTnatioiial  Exhibition  of  lSi;-_>.  wa-s  a  replica  of  an  uncoloured 
stiitue,  but  Gibson  had  long  resided  iu  Kome.  and  wrote  in  1H4(;  that 
he  "  could  not  bear  to  see  a  statue?  without  colour."  In  that  year  he 
introduced  a  little  colouring  into  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  executed 
for  her  :  in  the  Tinted  Venus  he  went  further.  He  described  it  as 
"the  most  carefully  laboured  work  I  ever  executed;  for  I  wroufrht 
the  forms  u])  to  the  highest  slaml.ard  of  the  ideal.  The  expression 
I  enileavoured  to  j^ive  my  Vi-nus  was  that  si)iritual  elevation  of 
character  which  results  from  purity  and  sweetness,  comljined  with  an 
air  of  unaffected  dignity  and  grace.  ...  I  tinted  the  flesh  like 
warm  ivory,  scarcely  red,  the  eyes  blue,  the  hair  blond,  and  the  net 
which  contains  the  hair  golden."  He  fell  in  love  with  the  statue  like 
Pygmalion  with  Galatea,  and  only  gave  her  up  to  the  patron  (.Mr. 
Preston)  by  whom  slie  had  been  or(lered  four  years  after  completion. 
(Diet,  of  yatioiial  ]lh<ijniphij.)  The  question  of  colouring  statues 
was  actively  debated  in  consequence  of  the  Venus,  but  the  statue 
deserves  reproduction  independently  of  its  colouring,  the  suitability 
of  which  could  hardly  be  judged  of  except  by  viewing  the  original. 

Bacchante  and  Child,  by  R.  J.  Wyatt 393 

The  Kniiihting  of  Henry  Esmond,  by  A.  L.  Eor,,  R.A.     .         .  394 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18.58.  Thackeray.  History  of 
Henry  Esmond,  Book  II..  c.  xv.  '•  On  the  table  was  a  fine  sword,  with 
a  red  velvet  scabljard,  and  a  beautiful  chased  silver  handle,  with  a 
blue  riband  for  a  sword-knot.  '  What  is  this  / '  says  the  captain, 
going  up  to  look  at  this  pretty  piece.  Mrs.  Beatrix  advanced  towards 
it.  'Kneel  down.'  says  she;  'we  dub  you  our  knight  with  this" — 
and  she  waved  the  sword  over  his  head.  •  Jly  L.ady  Dowager  hath 
given  the  sword  ;  and  I  give  the  riband,  and  mamma  hath  sewn  on 
the  fringe.'  '  Put  the  sword  on  him.  Beatrice,'  says  her  mother. 
'  You  are  our  knight,  Harry — our  true  knight.  Take  a  mother's 
thanks  and  prayers  for  defending  her  son,  my  dear,  dear  friend.'  .She 
could  say  no  more,  and  even  the  Dowager  was  affected."  Lady  Castle- 
wood  and  the  Dowager  Viscountess  are  on  the  spectator's  left. 

Malvolio  affecting  the  Count,  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.      .         .       395 
Tirelfth  A'iflJit,  Act  III.,  scene  iv.  :  cf  Act  II..  scene  v. 

The  Cuufew  Bell,  by  Samuel  Palmer 397 

The  Courtyard  of  the  Coptic  Patriarchs  House  in  Cairo .        .      398 
By  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A. 

The  Monk,  nv  Willia.ai  Henry  Hunt 399 

The    Body    of    Harold    brought    to    the    Conqueror,    by'    Ford 

JIado-x  Bbown 401 

The  Whalers,  by  J.  M.  W.  Tdrner,  R.A    (Roy.nl  Academy,  184.-.)       .       403 

Honeywood  Introducing  the  Bailiffs  as  his  Friends    .        .  4i)5 

By  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.;  from  Goldsmith's  comedy.  The  Good-Natured 
Man.  Act  III.,  scene  i.  Honeywood,  whose  good  nature  is  leading 
him  to  squander  his  property,  is  saved  by  iMiss  Rickland  (with  whom 
he  is  in  love)  from  the  execution  which,  to  give  him  a  lesson,  his 
uncle  and  guardian  has  secretly  put  into  his  house.     Miss  Rickland 
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calls  just  as  the  biiiliffs  have  arrived,  and  apprehends  the  situation,  in 
spito  of  bis  attempt  to  disguise  them. 

A  Scene  ox  thk  Tumjiki.,  Perthshike,  by  T.  Ckeswick,  R.A,  .       107 

An  Etchini;  in  the  "Gekm,"  by  W.  Holman  JIunt    ....      409 

One  of  two  etchiu;rs  signed  by  the  artist,  and  forming  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  first  number  of  the  (ivnii ;  tin;  <}ther  shows  the  lover 
lyin^'  in  deep  griif  in  a  ^rraveyard.  The  history  of  the  (rc'riii  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Kossetti  in  the  preface  to  a  facsimile  reprint 
published  in  I'.iol. 

"  EccE  Ancilla  Domini!"  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti     .        .        .411 
Dated  March,  18.")U.     The  Annunciation  :  "  Behold  the  Handmaid  of 
the  Lord  I "     The  head  of  the  Virgin  was  painted  from   that  of  the 
artist's  sister,  the  poetess  Christina  Kossetti  ;    Thomas  Woolner,  the 
sculptor,  sat  for  the  head  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 

The  Vale  of  Rest,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.    .        .        .        to  fmr      412 
Tate  Gallery.      "  The  most  poetic  of  Millais' works."      Exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  18.^!t. 

William  Whewell,  D.D.  (Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  417 

John  Stuart  Mill,  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A 419 

Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  by  William  Riviere   ....      421 
Fellow    of   8t.  John's   College.    Oxford,    Dean  of   St.   Paul's   after 
Milman  (1849-l.S(i8),  and  famous  as  a  Churchman  and  for  his  wit.     A 
sketch  of  him  is  given  by  Burgon,  in  Twelve  Goad  Men. 

John  Lindley,  after  J.  H.  Maouire 424 

Interior  op  the  Great  Palm  Hon.sE,  Kew  Gardens        .        .        .  42.") 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier         .        .        .427 

DowNE  House,  Downe,  Kent 431 

Charles  Darwin,  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier 43.3 

Sir  Richard  Owen,  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A 437 

Sir  James  Young  Simpson        ....                ....  442 

Robert  Liston,  by  John  S.  Stump 443 

Netley  Hospital 447 

Overlooking  Southampton  Water;  built  18,58-1873,  in  the  decorated 
Italian  style,  of  purple  bricks  and  Portland  stone  ;  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  covering  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  accommodating 
a  thousand  patients. 

Ambulance  Tent 448 

From  the  official  "Manual  of  Ambulance  Transport,"  by  Sir  G. 
Longmore  and  W.  A.  Morris,  issued  by  the  War  OfKce. 

The  Aniv.],  and    Taei'ING   Racing  :    Off  the  Lizard  .        .  .451 

In  the  "Tea  Race"  (see  text,  p-  4.50)  for  a  premium  of  lOs.  jut  ton 
offered  by  the  principal  London  importers  of  China  teas  to  the  shii)3 
which  should  bring  the  first  of  the  year's  croji.  In  this  year,  ISiIti, 
nine  ships  were  engaged,  their  tonnage  varying  from  (!H(;  to  8.53. 
They  left  Foochow  at  various  dates  from  May  29  to  June  li.  The 
Fieri/  Crass  left  on  May  29  ;  the   Taejiiiu/,  Ariel,  and  Sirica,  May  30. 
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These  four  were  the  leading  ships  at  the  finish.  The  Fieri/  Crosx  kept 
her  lead  till  Aujrust  17.  but  was  then  becalmed  in  sight  of  the 
Tacpinq,  wliich  liad  cau^'ht  her  up  on  August  9.  She  only  sighted  the 
Isle  of'  Wight  at  Ui  a.m.  on  September  0.  "At  8  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Sepiember  5,  the  Arifl  and  Tai-jiiiig.  whieli  hail  lost  sight  of  each 
other  for  seventy  days,  found  theniseh'es  off  the  Lizard,  running  neck 
and  neck  up  the  Cliannel  under  every  stiteli  of  canvas  that  could  be 
set.  nnd<T  a  strong  westerly  wind,  tliey  appear  thus  in  the  illustra- 
tion, tlie  TacpiiKj  in  front.  During  the  wliole  day  they  kept  tlu'ir 
relative  positions,  dashing  up  the  Channel  side  by  side  in  splendid 
style,  sometimes  almost  on  their  beam  ends,  the  sea  sweeping  their 
de'cks.''  At  daybreak  next  morning  (Sept.  (i)  the  pilots  boarded  them 
off  Dungeness,"and  they  raced  as  before  to  the  Downs,  where  they  took 
steam  tugs,  both  ships  being  still  neck  and  neck.  The  tugs  started 
almost  simultaneously,  but  the  T(7cjii>i</.  having  the  more  powerful 
tug,  was  first  at  Gravesend.  and  was  docked  at  11.4.")  p.m.,  half  an  hour 
before  the  Arirl.  the  Serica  following  at  11.30  p.m.  The  time  was 
90  days,  against  106  days  in  ISO:').  The  first  three  vessels  were  built 
by  Steel  &  Co.,  Greenock;  the  Serica  was  iron,  the  Tarjiinr/  and 
Jriel  "composite" — wood  with  iron  framing.  (Abridged  from  the 
Illustrated  London  Nen-s,  September  22.  lS()(i.) 

The  Great  Wfjterx  (see  text) 453 

The  Great  Easterk  off  the  Isle  of  Wioht  {see  text)     .        .        .      455 

The  Campaxia 45i> 

G20  ft.  long  on  deck,  653  ft.  beam;  depth  of  hull,  43  ft.  ;  12,9."" 
tons  gross  ;  30,000  h.p.  indicated  ;  propelled  by  twin  screws. 

Model  of  the  William  Fawcett  {see  text)  .....      457 

The  Jlipox  leaving  Southampton   with   Troops    fob   the  Crijiea 

to  face  458 
With  t)0o  rank  and  file  of  tlie  Grenadier  Guards  and  about  30 
officers,  February  23,  1,S54  ;  250  of  the  regiment  also  sailed  in  the 
screw  steamer  MuniUa,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards  on  the  same  day 
in  the  Orinueo.  {Times,  February  23,  1854.  Annual  Het/ister,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1854.)     The  steamers  in  the  first  instance  went  to  Malta. 

Model  of  the  JIritaxma 4  GO 

Built  of  wood  at  Port  Glasgow  in  1S40  ;  the  first  "  Cunarder  "  in 
the  Atlantic  service.  She  carried  115  passengers  (saloon  only)  and 
225  tons  of  cargo  ;  burnt  31  to  38  tons  of  coal  in  the  24  hours,  and 
made  Si  knots  per  hour.  .She  was  of  1,156  tons  burden,  207  ft.  long 
and  34  ft.  beam  (54A  ft.  over  paddle-boxes).  On  her  maiden  voyage, 
July,  1840,  she  reached  Halifax  from  Liverpool  in  11  days  4  hrs.  and 
Boston  in  14  days  s  hrs.  Ch.arles  Dickens  crossed  in  her  in  .January, 
1842,  reaching  Halifax  after  a  very  rough  passage  in  15  and  Boston 
in  18  days.  He  wrote  home :  "  I  never  will  trust  myself  on  the  wide 
ocean,  if  it  please  he;iven,  in  a  steamer  again."  Two  dangers  which 
impressed  him  were  that  (1)  the  vessel  must  take  fire  if  the  funnel 
were  blown  overboard,  because  it  was  40  ft.  high,  and  at  night  "  you 
see  the  solid  fire  two  or  three  feet  above  its  top,"  and  (2)  she  rolled 
alarmingly  .is  her  coals  lessened.  He  states,  also,  that  she  carried  no 
boats,  and  was  "  full  of  fire  and  people."  {/J/c,  by  Forster,  Book  IV., 
§  iii.)  He  returned  in  a  sailing  sliip,  but  reconciled  himself  to  crossing 
in  the  Cunard  liner  Cuba,  twenty-five  years  later. 

The  City  of  Loxdon  (Inman  Line;  built  18113) 461 

The  Fikst  Oceanic,  1871  (broken  up  in   1902) 464 
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The  Alaska 46") 

G.!(32  tons,  10.000  indicated  li.p.  The  Guiou  Line  ceased  running 
in  189+.  Tlie  AlasJui,  after  servin;;  as  a  residence  for  workmen  at 
Harland  and  Wolff's,  was  broken  up  ;ib(iut  11(02. 

MODKI,   OP   THE    GREAT  BRITAIX 167 

Leugtli  between  perpendiculars.  289  ft. ;  extreme  breadth.  .50i  ft.  ; 
depth,  H2'.")  ft.;  displacement.  :^,()1S  tons;  speed,  11  knots.  She 
carried  1.000  tons  of  coal  and  2ilo  passengers,  and  was  built  of  iron. 
She  ran  ashore  at  high  tide  in  Dundrum  Bay  in  1840.  was  floated  off 
and  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  ran  in  the  Australian  service  from  ISfiS 
to  1874.     She  afterwards  became  a  coal  hulk  in  the  Falklan<l  Isl.ands. 

Examples  op  JIodehx  Lighthouses  and  Lightships  ....  4G0 
The  Wolf  Rock  Lightliouse.  midway  between  Scilly  and  the  Lizard, 
was  built  18(10-1  SlJil  on  a  rock  submerged  2  ft.  at  high  water  ;  it 
is  liei  ft.  high,  41  ft.  8  in.  diameter  at  the  base,  and  17  ft.  at  top. 
The  walls  are  7  ft.  9J  in.  tliick,  decreasing  to  2  ft.  'A  in.  The  sliaft 
contains  S.29()  tons  of  stone  {Eiiri/cl.  Urif.).  The  Maplin,  of  which 
a  model  is  shown,  stands  on  sands. 

Outline  Map  Illustrating  English  Agriculture  in  1850      .  47?. 

All  to  tlie  east  of  the  black  line  running'  north  and  south  com- 
prised the  cliief  corn-growing  districts  :  in  these  the  average  rental 
per  acre  of  cultivated  land  was  'M)  per  cent.  lower  than  in  the 
counties  west  of  it.  which  were  concerned  chiefly  witli  grazing,  green 
crops,  and  dairy  f.irming.  Above  the  dotted  line  running  from  east 
to  west  the  average  wages  of  agricultural  labour  were  37  per  cent, 
higher  than  below  it.  owing  to  the  comi)etition  of  mines  and  manu- 
factories witli  .agriculture  for  lal)our.  The.y  varied  from  14s.  per  week 
in  the  West  Riding  to  Ss.  in  Esses,  7s.  in  Suffolk  and  South  Wilts  ; 
the  rental,  from  42s.  per  acre  in  Lancashire  to  17s.  (id.  in  Soutli  Wilts 
and  17s.  in  Durham.  Tlie  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  averaged  l!2 
bushels  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  21  in  Dorset.  The  rental  in  the  corn- 
growing  counties  averaged  23s.  8d.  per  acre  ;  that  of  tlie  others  west 
of  the  line  31s.  .id,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  meat  and  dairy 
produce.  Tlie  northern  counties  had  little  more  tlian  lialf  the 
pauperism  of  the  south. 

Model  of  JIcCormick's  Reaper 477 

The  motion  of  the  machine,  by  the  gearing  attached  to  the  large 
wheel,  works  backward  and  forward  a  sharp  blade  set  in  slots  in  the 
projecting  teeth.  These  supjiort  the  wheat  as  it  is  cut,  while  the 
revolving  frame  first  presses  it  against  thi.'  blade,  then  throws  it  on 
the  platform,  whence  it  is  raked  liy  the  attendant.  A  sort  of  jn-o- 
jecting  loop  of  stout  iron  wire  and  a  dividing  liar  keep  the  liorses  and 
machine  respectively  clear  of  the  wlieat  not  yet  cut.  and  the  serei-n 
prevents  the  cut  wheat  from  falling  off  on  the  wrong  side.  Cyrus  II. 
MeCoimick  is  believed  to  have  constructed  and  woiked  the  m.achine 
in  Virginia  in   1831.     Catalogue  as  above. 

Portable  Horse-power  Thrashi.ng  Machine 4  7!) 

Shown  at  the  1851  Exhibition.  The  ears  are  carried  round  between 
the  drum  and  its  casing,  and  the  grain  knocked  out  of  tliem  liy  iron 
beaters  attached  to  the  drum. 

J.  J.  Mechi 480 

Page  of  the  Visitors'  Book,  Tiptreb  Hall 481 

SiH  John  Lawes,  by  Hubert  vox  Herkomer.  R.A 485 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College.  Cirencester        ....  487 
Established  1845,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  liad 
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in    1(104  eighteen  Professors  and  other  instructors.     A  farm  of  500 
acres  is  attached.     The  front  is  19G  ft.  in  len-rth. 

SCAKCITY   OP  ClTRRENCY    IN    1847 489 

Attributed,  absurdly,  to  the  restriction  of  no(e  issue  by  private  banks 
as  well  as  by  the  Bank  of  Knirland,  iniiiosed  by  Peel's"  liaiik  Charter 
Act.  Much  was  made  of  this  ;rri(ivanco  by  the  Protectionists  of  the 
time  in  various  circulars,  etc..  issued  liy  the  •'National  A.ssociation  for 
the  Protection  of  British  Industry  and  Capital,"  1841l-18.")3. 

TnK  Rkv.  Charles  Kincslev.  ry  Lowi.s  Dickinson     ....      493 

Thk  A.mkkicax  Crisis  of  l!S.")7  (,v<r  text) 497 

The  Cotton  Famine:  Distrksution  or  Clothes  to  Operatives  .  .TOl 
The  money  and  clothing  received  were  sent  by  the  general  com- 
mittee for  Manchester  to  the  local  committees,  chiefly  to  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Provident  .Society,  which  normally  combined 
the  work  of  a  mendicity  society  and  a  pennj-  bank,  but  had  little  work 
under  the  latter  head  during  the  famine,  and  so  had  ofl'ered  to 
distribute  relief.  It  was  then  distributing  it  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
Manchester,  through  local  committees.  Jlillowners,  clergy,  and  others 
were  supplied  with  forms  of  application  for  relief,  which  were  sent 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  society  and  thence  to  the  proper  local 
committee,  which,  after  due  inquiry,  gave  relief  tickets,  usually  in  the 
form  of  orders  on  tradesmen,  soup  kitchens,  or  clothing  depots.  In 
the  week  described  (November.  ISliL")  it  had  spent  .£ .j.ouil  in  clothing 
— about  ten  days'  supplj-.  Besides  charitable  relief  through  this  or 
other  (mostly  religious)  agencies,  many  millowners  paid  part  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  customary  wages  to  their  unoccupied  millhands 
{lllKstrated  London.  News,  November  2',t,  1863), 

Edmund  Kean,  by  J.  S.  Stump 504 

The  Trial  Scene  in  IIexry  VIII.,  by  F.  Lloyd.        .        .  I0 face  .504 

Shakespeare,  Bcnry  VIII.,  Act  II.,  Scene  5.  The  trial  takes  place 
in  a  hall  in  Blackfriars. 

Scene  from  Ovrs,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre     .  .      .506 

Blanche  Hay  and  JIary  Netley,  who  have  followed  their  (unacknow- 
ledged) lovers  to  the  Crimea  (on  a  yacht  lent  by  a  duchess  to  Lady 
Shendryn,  the  wife  of  another  character  in  the  play),  find  them 
housed  in  a  log  hut,  -'taken  from  the  Cossacks,"  and  ai'e  surprised, 
while  playing  at  soldiers  with  a  rifle  and  sword,  by  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  lovers  (Chalcot).  followed  by  the  other  :  Mary  makes  a  pudding, 
while  the  other  ladies  go  out  to  see  the  fighting  ;  a  rival  lover,  a 
Russian  prince,  is  brought  in  prisoner,  sees  his  case  is  hopeless,  and 
all  ends  happily.  The  scene  (Act  III.)  is  a  good  example  of  the  stage 
conventions  of  the  period.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Squire)  Bancroift, 
Miss  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Bancroft),  and  Mr  Hare  helped  to  make  the 
play  a  success.      The  theatre  was  near  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Interior  op  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  :  Mdlle.  Rachel's  Farewell        507 
By  E.  L.  Lami.     Her  first  season  in  England. 

Their  Only  Harvest,  by  Colin  Hcnter       ....  to  face  512 

Collecting  kelp.     Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1879. 

Dr.  Guthrie  among  the  Street  Arabs  op  Edinburgh     .        .        .      513 

William  Smith  O'Brien 515 

From  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Dermod 
O'Brien.  Esq.,  of  Cahirciveen. 
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Thomas  Francis  Meaghkr ulti 

Escaped  from  Tasmania,  1852.  Distinfruislied  liimsolf  in  t!u- 
American  War  of  Secession;  spoken  of  amonir  the  American  Irisli 
as  the  General  wlio  was  to  reconquer  Irehmd,  but  drowned  l)y  a 
fall  from  the  deck  of  a  river  steamer  in   lS(i7. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Chaki.hs  Gavax  Dufi  v,  K.C.M.U 518 

DEOPPINa   THE    "SAFE(iUAKDS"    IN   THE   KKFORM    BiLI,   OF    ISC?        .  .        521 

Flinch,  April  20,  1S()7.  By  Sir  John  Tenniel.  The  resolutions  were 
dropped  on  February  2*!,  after  a  meetiui,'  of  Liberal  members  had 
decided  to  vote  for  an  amendment  urging-  the  Government  to  proei-ed 
by  Bill.  The  "  dual  vote,"  a  provision  giving-  a  second  vote  to  everyone 
qualified  liy  two  years'  i-esiilence  and  the  jiayment  of  2ns.  in  direct 
taxation,  was  dropped  April  1.  The  safeguard  involved  in  '-personal 
rating  "  was  also  eventually  lost.  The  idea  was  to  keep  out  the  small 
occupiers  who  "  compounded "  or  paid  rates  through  their  landlord, 
but  ••  compounding "  was  abolished,  and  they  were  let  in.  The 
abolition,  however,  produced  such  inconvenience  that  the  practice  was 
restored  in  the  following  year,  though  the  eomiioumling  voters  did 
not  lose  their  votes. 

The  ••  Leap  in  the  Dark,"  August,  ISCT 523 

The  phrase  is  Lord  Derby's.  The  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent, 
August  15,  18(i7. 

The  Injudicious  Bottle-holder,  p,y  Sir  John  Tenniel  .        .    527 

Jlr.  Gladstone  prompted  by  Palmerston's  ghost.  Appended  is  an 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  while  the  Conference  was 
sitting  :  ■•  I  have  been  told  that  Lord  Pahnerston  always  looked  on 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  as  an  arrangement  that  might  be 
maintained  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  but  which  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  permanently."  •■Bottle-holders"  are  the  "seconds"  of 
prize-iighters.  The  point  of  the  cartoon  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying verses  : — 

"  Tlien  you  called  me  a  quarrelsome  cuss,  Bill,  "  .Just  you  take  a  word  of  advice,  liill, 

But  now  you're  on  tlie  floor.  From  one  ,as  that  party  knows— 

A-holding  the  bottle  for  me,  Bill,  The  less  do  you  show  the  white  fealhei.  Bill, 

'Gainst  tlie  Roosian  Pet  once  nn)re.  The  louder  that  party  crows." 

Great  Britain,  however,  could  hardly  go  to  war  by  herself  witli 
Russia  on  the  question,  and  the  other  Powers  would  not  move. 

Sib  Stafford  Noethcote,  First   Earl  of   Iddesleigh.  by   Edwin 

Long,  R.A. •'>29 

"A  Blaze  of  Triumph"  :  the  Cyprus  Convention,  1.S7S  .        .        .      5S1 

The  Cyprus  Convention,  signed  June  4,  but  not  published  till  the 
end  of  July,  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  hold  and  administer 
Cyprus  for  the  .Sultan  and  defend  him  airaiust  attack,  he  engagiii'.;'  to 
reform  his  Government.  Tlie  island  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Porte 
if  Russia  retired  from  Batoum.  .\rdahan.  and  Kars.  Lord  Keaecms- 
field's  return  produced  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  enthusi.asm 
in  London,  but  the  worthlessness  of  Cyprus  was  soon  discovered. 

The  Times  Tackixg  :  "  Ready  About,"  1«80 535 

The  Times,  which  kept  up  the  old  tradition  that  it  represented  the 
best  public  opinion  of  England,  had  been  (like  most  people)  un- 
prepared for  the  sweeping  Liberal  victory  in  ISSii.  Its  articles,  just 
after  the  result  became  clear,  laid  stress  on  the  declared  intention  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  to  m.iinr.ain  the  chief  results  of  their  opponent's 
policy.  On  .\pril  16  it  declared  that,  after  a  general  election,  "  the 
C Vol.   VI. 
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instinct,  of  the  coiiijiielicnsivo  cliiin;;fs  due  to  Eiifrlislimeii,  \v)iatevc'r 
their  party,  is  to  await  with  impartial  judgment  the  conduct  of 
the  incoming  statesmen,"  and  that  the  changes  would  he  mostly  in 
domestic  politics. 

LonD  FuKDiutKiK  Cavendish,  after  GiconcE  Uiciimond,  R.A.     .        .      530 
See  j)o.st.  note  to  illustration,  p.  SS7. 

Charles  George  Gordon '''■!'.» 

By  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.  Erected  by  th(!  corjis  of  }{oyal  Engineers 
in  their  barrack  square  at  Chatham. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide,  188.5  rAt) 

Many  English  borough  seats,  especially  in  London  and  the  great 
towns,  were  captured  by  thi'  Conservatives.  Of  l'2.s,  11-1  were  Con- 
servative, while  in  l.SSO  only  K5  such  seats  had  been  Conservative,  out 
of  a  total  of  287,  The  counties,  however,  jiolled  after  the  boroughs,  and 
the  Liberals  carried  133  divisions,  as  compared  with  84  in  1880.  while 
the  Conservatives  secured  100.  as  against  118.  The  Redistribution 
Act  had  thrown  many  small  boroughs  into  the  county  electorate. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone,  isv  .Sir  .Tohn  Millais,  P,R..\.        .        .      .'J41 

The  Royal  Courts  op  Jh-stice .'JlS 

Frontage,  about  .JOO  ft.  ;  from  designs  by  G.  E.   Street.  1874-18S2, 

The  Fusion  op  Law  and  Equity 547 

Punc/i.  May  10.  1873.  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Chancellor  (in  charge 
of  the  Bill,  which  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords),  as 
'■  The  New  Medea,"  The  allusion  is  to  the  advice  of  Medea  to  the 
daughter  of  Pelias  to  renew  their  father's  youth  by  boiling  his  dis- 
membered corpse,  as  she  had  turned  a  ram  into  a  landi  by  similar 
means.  The  only  objections  made  came  from  the  Equity  Bar,  who 
objected  to  the  reduction  of  the  xtatiis  of  the  Court  of  <  'hancerv  to  that 
of  one  of  several  co-ordinate  Courts,  and  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  objected,  successfully,  to  the  encroachment  on  their  rights 
implied  in  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  hearing  Scotch  and  Irish 
appeals  as  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The  fears  of  the  looker-on  are 
therefore  hardly  justified. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  J,  E.  Cockburn',  Bart.,  by  A.  D.  Cooper   .       .')49 

Richard,    Lord  Westburv.   Lord    High    Chancellor,    by   Sir    F. 

Grant,  P,R,A 555 

Famous  for  his  precocity  as  a  child,  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  and  his 
extraordinary  powers  of  sarcasm.  For  the  scandals  which  led  to  his 
resignation  see  Paul,  History  of  Modern  England.  II. 

Edward  Viscount  Cardwell,  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A.  .        .  558 

The  Abolition  of  Purchase,  1871 — A,iax  Defying  the  Lightning  561 
rvncli,  July  29,  1871.  The  Army  Bill  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
purchase  and  the  compensation  of  existing  officers  who  had  paid  for 
their  commissions.  It  was  virtually  shelved  in  the  Lords  b.y  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  second  reading,  and  the  Ministry  then 
abolished  the  purchase  system  by  a  Royal  warrant,  in  virtue  of  tlie 
Royal  prerogative.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  pass  the  Bill  to 
secure  compensation  for  the  money  paid  for  their  commissions  by 
officers  already  in  the  service.  The  use  of  the  Royal  prerogative  to 
override  the  will  of  the  Legislature  was  furiously  denounced  by  the 
Opposition,  but  the  Bill  was  strongly  supported  by  the  majority  of 
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the  Commons  and  the  eh^ctorate,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  merely  usinsr 
the  Royal  prerogative  to  enforce  their  will  affainst  that  of  the  Lords. 
The  system  of  purchas(>  was  an  abnse  t,hat  liail  grown  up  at  tlie  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  ami  had  been  declared  legal  under  Queen 
Anne.     For  a  sketch  of  its  history,  see  the  Annual  llcgister.  1871. 

Soldiers'  Recreation  Room.  Aldershot .563 

The  Soldiers'  Institute.  Portsmouth 5G(1 

Brass  Cannon  Captured  at  Tel-el-Kebir 5()7 

KiN'c;  Koefee's  Umbrella;  Kincj  Prempeh's  Umhrei.i.a     .        .        .      570 
Captured    in   the   Ashantee   Expeditions    under   Lord    Wolseley   of 
1873-1  and  1895  respectively. 

Majuba  Hill .        .      572 

Laing's  Xek,  just  within  the  Natal  border,  a  ridge  connecting 
Majuba  Hill  with  another  hill  to  the  east  of  it.  was  crossed  by  the 
j)riucipal  road  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal,  and  was  therefore  occu- 
pied by  the  Boers  (Jimuary  27,  ISSl).  Their  position  gave  them 
shelter,  and  could  not  be  carried  by  a  frontal  attack,  so  after  repulses 
on  .Tanuarj'  2.S  and  February  S.  Sir  George  CoUey  occupied  Majuba 
Hill,  commanding  the  Boer  position.  Part  of  the  Boers,  however, 
advanced  on  the  hill,  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  the  rest,  made  tlieir 
way  to  the  summit,  and  drove  the  British  troops  into  a  saucer-like 
hollow  just  below  it,  tiring  down  on  them  till  they  broke  and  fled. 
The  British  troops  were  exposed  against  the  sky-line  and  offered  an 
easy  mark  :  the  Boers  were  partly  protected  by  the  steepness  of  the 
hill,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  them  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
take  aim.     Bryce.  Tmprntx'inns  of  Snnth  Afriea,  pp.  :-lli5-8()9. 

An  Early  Armstrong  Breech-loader  (,««-  text) 575 

Diagram  showing  Penetrative  Power  op  Armstron(;  Gun  .      57(5 

H.M.S.  lyFLEXIBLE  IN   is.so 577 

A  twin-screw  turret  ship  of  ll.(S80  tons  and  8,010  h.-p.  She  took 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882,  and  was  sold  out  of 
the  service  for  breaking  up  in  1903. 

The  Whitehead  Torpedo 578 

Torpedo  Boat  in  1880 579 

The  Old  Britaxxli 583 

Still  retained  (_1'.IU4)  at  Dartmouth  for  tho.sc  cadets  wlio  have  joined 
under  the  old  system  of  naval  instruction,  of  which  the  abolition  was 
decreed  at  the  end  of  1902. 

H.M.S.    Ji.xcELi.KST  AND  H.M.S.    lEii.vo.v 387 

The  Excellent  here  shown  was  a  school  of  gunnery  at  rortsmouth 
until  about  1888.  The  name  was  then  transferred  to  a  screw  gunboat, 
used  for  gtmnery  trials.  The  ]'i'r)iiifi  here  shown  was  replaced  as  a 
torpedo  school  sliip  about  lS8tJ  Ijy  the  Donet/al,  an  old  screw  battle- 
ship of  much  larger  size,  which  took  her  name. 

A  Revenue  Cutter 588 

This  belongs  to  the  period  1810-1830,  but  the  anchor,  compass, 
davits,  boats,  and  after-skylight  are  later  additions.  She  carries 
14  guns  and  four  swivels.  Her  length  is  85  ft.  and  her  tonnage 
130  tons.      Calalaijiif  of  the  Xaval  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
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Ahchbishop  Tait,  by  Georoe  Richmond,  R.A 5i)2 

Fredkkick  Denison  Maurice,  bv  Samuel  Lahuence         .        .        .      594 

Monument  to  Bishop  Lightfoot.  Durham  Cathedral  .  395 

An  altar-tomb  of  veined  alabaster,  with  an  eflifjy  by  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm,  11. A.,  and  Alfred  Gilliert,  K.A..  in  the  isonth  ai.sle  of  the 
choir.     It  was  unveiled  October  24,  1S92. 

William  Hazlitt.  by  John  Hazlitt .")9S 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper 601 

Algernon  (,'hahles  Swinburne 603 

Dante  G-abriel  Ro.ssetti ()04 

From  a  photograph  by  the  author  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Charles  Readk (i05 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  Sik  W.  K.  Richmond,  R.A.  .        .        .      607 

John  Ruskix,  by  Hubert  von  Heukomer,  R.A 609 

Home  with  the  Tide,  by  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A 611 

In  the  "Tate  Gallery"  ;  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880. 

The  Vagrants,  by  Frederick  Walker,  A. R.A 612 

Love  among  the  Ruins,  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones         ....      613 
This  is  as  when  orijrinally  painted.     Sub.sequently  the  picture  was 
destroyed  by  an  attempt  to  clean  it.  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  it 
was  varnished.     It  was,  however,  repainted. 

The    Bath    of    Psyche,    by    Sir    Frederic    (afterwards    Lord") 

Leighton.  P.R.A to  face      614 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  ISHO. 

A  Visit  to  iEscULAPius.  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.      .        .        .       617 
Exhiliited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880.     The  goddess  Aphrodite 
consulting  the  god  of  healing,  as  described  in  a  verse  by  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet  : — 

■'  In  time  long  past,  wln'ii  in  Diana  s  clia.se 
A  bianible  bush  prickt  Venus  in  the  foot. 
Old  ^Esculapius  lielpl  her  heavie  case 
Before  the  hurte  had  taken  any  roote." 

The  Artist  in  his  Studio,  by  James  McNeill  Whistler       .        .      619 

St.  Augustine's  Church,  Ramsgate 624 

Pugin  built  this  church  and  the  Gothic  house  adjoining  in  1S41, 
and  died  in  the  house  September  14.  18."i2.  The  church  was  con- 
sidered by  him  as  his  best  work,  since  he  was  not  fettered  by 
employers.  With  the  land  it  cost  about  £15,()()(),  but  some  of  the 
fittings  were  left  incomplete.  "Everything  about  it  is  truthful. 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  flint,  banded  with  courses  of  stone  ;  the 
oak  roofs  are  covered  with  ornamental  Staffordshire  tiles,  the  walls 
with  ashlar,  the  chancel  and  Ladj'  chapel  ceilings  are  painted  and 
emblazoned  .  .  .  the  rood  screen  and  stalls  richly  carved  in 
oak."  It  is  to  this  church  that  Pugin  refers  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Ruskin  in  the  Stones  of  Veiiiee.  App.  12.  and  made  the  text  for 
some  severe,  but  apparently  not  quite  justifiable,  criticism.     Pugin 
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had  a  peculiar  horror  of  Italian  arol>itecture,  and  of  the  u'and 
quasi-classical  dccorarion  affected  l)y  many  modern  Roman  Catliol-- 
Forrey,  liccolU'ctitms  of  I'ligin.  ISCl. 
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The  Gkf.at  Exhibition  of  1831,  bt  Gkoiuje  Walms  ....  G25 
The  scheme  was  a  development,  due  to  the  i'rince  Consort,  of  thi! 
national  exhibitions  held  in  France,  and  copied  in  Ens;land  under 
tile  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1S47-4S.  It  oeenpied  the 
part  of  Hyde  Park  between  Prince's  Gate  and  the  Serpentine.  The 
liuilding  was  a  parallelogTam,  1,.S.")1  ft.  Ions;  by  4,")(i  ft.  wide  in  the 
broadest  part,  with  a  transept  npwards  of  400  ft.  lousr  and  72  ft. 
wide,  intersecting  it  at  right  angles  in  the  middle.  The  transept 
roof  was  lo.S  ft.  high,  to  give  room  for  some  elms  which  were  enclosed 
in  it.  The  design,  by  Jlr.  (afterwariis  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton,  was  a 
(levelojinient  of  tlie  ])lan  of  n  conservatory  he  h.ad  built  for  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth.  where  he  had  been  gardener,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  bv  the  structure  of  the  leaf  of  the  great 
Victoria  Regia  water-lily.  The  Exhibition  was  open  from  May  1  to 
Oct.  11.  1851.  The  total  number  of  visitors  was  over  (i. 170.000.  the 
highest  number  on  any  one  day  being  109,7(10.  The  Albert  Memorial, 
which  commemorates  the  Exhibition  .as  well  as  its  chief  originator,  is 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  actual  site  in  Hy<le  Park.  Thornliury, 
Old  and  Xciv  Lundiui^  V..  ch.  iii.  The  building,  as  is  well  known. 
was  re-erected,  though  with  considerable  alterations,  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  but  part  was  burnt  down  on  Dec.  30,  18Gli,  and 
not  restored. 

Opening  by  Queen  Victoria  of  the  Exhibition  of  is.'il  .        .      627 

By  H.  C.  Selous.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  transept  and  grouped 
around  the  throne  were  the  Royal  Commissioners,  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Commissioners  from  foreign  Powers,  the 
architect,  the  contractors,  etc.  On  the  north  side  of  the  transept 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  his  chaplains,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  Mr.  Cobdeu,  and  others.  The 
Queen  having  taken  up  her  position  on  the  throne  the  rejiort  of  the 
Royal  Commission  was  read,  she  made  an  appropriate  reply,  and  the 
Archbisliop  offered  up  a  special  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  with  a 
petition  that  the  Exhibition  might  promote  peace  and  goodwill  .among 
men.  The  Hallelujah  Chorus  was  then  sung  by  the  united  choirs  of 
the  Chapels  Royal.  St  Paul's,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  strengthened 
by  other  singers,  and  a  procession  was  then  formed  which  traversed 
the  Exhibition  to  the  successive  strains  of  an  English,  a  Fi-ench.  and 
a  German  organ.     The  Queen  then  declared  the  exhibition  ojien. 

Drawing  of  the  Crystal  Fountain  at  the  Exhibition  of  is.'il  .  G28 
The  central  ornament  of  the  transept,  made  by  Messrs.  F.  and  C". 
Osier,  of  Birmingham.  They  had  constructed  large  glass  candelabra 
a  few  years  previously,  but  this  far  surpassed  all  previous  efforts. 
The  jiriucipal  dish  was  over  S  ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighed,  before 
cutting,  nearly  a  ton.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced,  and  much 
waste  involved,  nearly  four  tons  of  glass  having  been  used.  M.  D. 
Wyatt,  Industrial  Arts  of  the  nineteenth  Century. 

Cabi'et  showing  False  Principles  of  Design 631 

Schools  of  design  h,ad  been  established  in  England  in  1810  in 
various  provincial  towns,  and  assisted  with  Government  grants  to  a 
total  amount  of  £7,000  or  .€8,000  per  annum.  After  the  (.ireat 
Exhibition  of  1851  a  number  of  articles  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  it  were  placed  .at   Marlborough   House,  then  unoccupied. 
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as  the  nucleus  of  a  Museum  of  Desi^'ii.  One  room  was  miiiie  by  Mr. 
(afterwanis  Sir  Henry)  Cole  into  a  "Museum  of  False  Principles" 
or  "Cliamber  of  Horrors."  anil  lillefl  with  .siynal  examples  of  bad 
taste,  of  which  this  carpet,  in  brilliant  colours  on  a  chocolate  ground, 
was  one.  The  .Marlliorou^'h  llou.>ie  collection  was  transferred  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  when  it  was  opened  in  I.s"i7,  but  the 
"  Chamber  of  Horrors  '  had  been  abolished  in  deference  to  the 
protests  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  objects  it  contained.  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  Fiffij   Years  of  Public  Life,  I.,  185. 

Sideboard  .shown  at  the  Exiiihition  op  If^'il G31 

Carved  in  oak  from  Herefordshire  :  its  style  is  described  as  a  "  happy 
adaptation  of  the  English  revival  of  antique  art  most  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Elizabethan"  (JA.  !>.  Wyatt,  Industrial  Arts  if 
the  Xincti'CHth  Century,  II.).  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
(iraham,  of  Loudon. 

Tut:  iNTKitioit  of  the  E.xhibition  ok  1SC2,  bt  E.  Walker  .  .  63.S 
Two  vast  domes  of  glass  2()0  ft.  high  and  160  ft.  in  diameter — larger 
than  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome— Avere  connected  by  a  nave 
f<ilO  ft.  long.  100  ft.  high,  and  SO  ft.  wide,  lighted  by  windows  like  the 
clerestory  of  a  cathedral.  Laterally,  the  domes  opened  into  spacious 
transepts,  I>'.I2  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide,  and  the  nave  into  side  aisles 
and  galleries,  roofed  with  glass.  All  this  structure  covered  sixteen 
acres.  Besides  this  there  were  two  annexes  of  no  architectural  pre- 
tensions containing  machinery.  The  nave  was  parallel  to  Cromwell 
Koad  ;  the  transepts  ran  along  Exhibition  Road  and  Queen's  Gate. 
The  principal  entrance  led  from  Exhibition  Road  to  the  eastern 
dome.  The  floors  under  the  domes  being  somewhat  raised  above  those 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  striking  views  of  the  interior  were  afforded. 
The  exhibition  was  far  from  attaining  the  success  of  its  predecessor. 
The  building  wiis  designed  by  Captain  Fowke.  R.E.  Much  of  its 
material,  rearranged,  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  first  Alexandra 
Palace  on  Muswell  Hill,  which  was  opened  on  May  24,  187H,  but  burnt 
down  on  June  '.(  of  that  year,  and  re-erected  in  IsT.-i.  Thornbury. 
Old  und  Xeiv  London,  V.,  chap.  iii.  and  xxxiii.     Annual  Iteijister.  1SI)2. 

Flora  :     Design    for    Tapestry     by    Sir    E.    Burne-Jones    and 

William   Morris G.S? 

Tapestry  representing  a  Scene  from  the  Morte  d'Arthub.  .  638 
Executed  by  the  Windsor  Tapestry  Works,  after  a  design  by  H.  A. 
Bone.  It  illustrates  "  Sir  Galahad  in  the  Castel  of  Maydens." 
Malory,  "Morte  d'Arthur."  Book  XIII.,  c.  xiv.-xv.  Sir  Galahad, 
"  whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was 
pure,"  has  just  driven  off.  single-handed,  a  band  of  seven  lawless 
knights  who  had  held  the  castle  and  oppressed  its  inmates  :  they  are 
seen  escaping  in  the  background.  He  salutes  a  lady,  who  offers  him  a 
horn  of  ivory,  that  he  may  l)low  it  and  announce  their  deliverance. 
An  old  man  offers  him  the  keys  :  a  sister  of  some  religious  order 
waves  the  good  news  to  someone  in  the  distance  :  the  watchdog, 
recognising  Sir  Galahad  instinctively  as  a  friend,  sleeps.  Sir  Galahad's 
costume  is  Frankish,  his  weajjons  in  part  Roman ;  the  architecture 
Romanesque,  with  Roman  details,  such  as  might  be  appropriate  to 
the  period  of  the  legend  (fifth  century  .v.D.).  but  as  the  romance  is 
media:val.  some  .anachronisms  ai'e  designedly  introduced.  [Abridged 
from  a  descripti(m  privately  printed.]  This  tapestry  is  at  Aldenham 
House,  Herts.  The  Windsor  Tajiestry  Works  were  instituted,  not  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  about  1S77,  the  Duke  of  Albany  being  President, 
but  were  closed  in  18SS.  The  workmen  were  French  from  Aubusson  : 
the  tapestries  were  worked  from  side  to  side,  like  the  Arras  and  Morris 
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tapestrk'S.  not,  like  the  (iohelins,  from  top  to  bottom,     [rnfonnation 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.   H.  A.   Hone.] 

Sir  Akthur  Sullivan,  nv  Siit  ,J.  E.   Mii.i.ms.  Hakt..  r.R..\.      .  (Mi 

MicHAKL  William  Balke (M.-, 

Sib  Charles  Villieks  Stanford,  hy  H.  von  Herkomkr,  U.A.  .        .  (U<i 

Richard  Porson,  by  J.  .1.  KiitKnv 619 

Samuel  Parr,  by  George  Kom.nev (;.■,! 

Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  by  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A ti.j.'. 

William  Hepworth  Thompson,  by  H.  von  Herkomer.  R.A.      .        .      (;.",7 
Master  of  Trinity  ColIeg:e.  Cambrifl<re,  lSli6-18S(i ;  well  known  for 
liis  exceptional  powers  of  sarcasm.     When  he  saw  this  portrait,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  ■■  Is  it  possible  that  I  reffard  all  mankind  with 
such  contempt .'  " 

First  Fragment  of  the  Hyperides  MS.        ...  .        .      (;.">;) 

Papyrus  cviii.  Bought  from  a  dealer  in  1S4  7  at  Thebes,  Egypt; 
probably  from  a  tomb.  All  the  fragments  of  the  speeches  of 
Hyperides  or  Hypereides,  the  Attic  orator,  of  which  others  were 
discovered  in  18.56,  are  on  papyrus  and  among  the  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
extant.  Their  discovery  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  dis- 
coveries of  other  early  papyrus  MSS.,  of  which  the  long  lost  treatise 
by  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  the  mimes  of  Heroudas, 
and  the  poems  of  Bacchylides,  all  revealed  to  the  modern  world  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  the  most  notable. 
These  fragments  are  probably  of  the  first  or  second  century  B.C..  and 
are  mounted  in  glazed  frames. 

Thomas  Gaisford,  Dean  of  Christ  Church         ...  (ji;i 

William  Mitford,  after  II.  Edridge tuu 

Bishop  Connop  Thiri.wall ()«."i 

The  Elgin  Marbles,  part  of  the  Frieze  op  the  Parthenon  OCT 

The  "Elgin  marbles"  consist  of  the  frieze  and  other  sculptures 
from  the  Parthenon,  and  of  various  sculptures  and  antiquities  from 
Attica  and  other  parts  of  Hellas.  Thomas  Bruce,  seventli  Earl  of 
Elgin  (17IJIJ-1841),  when  appointed  Amba.-*.sador  to  Turkey  in  ISOd, 
decided  to  take  Italian  artists  and  modellers  to  copy  the  ancient 
sculptures  then  within  the  Turkish  dominions.  In  ISOl  he  obtained 
leave  not  only  to  erect  scaffolding  round  the  Parthenon,  but  to  take 
away  any  pieces  of  stone  with  inscriptions  or  figures,  and  in  1.S03  he 
began  to  exercise  this  power,  seeing  that  the  marbles  were  running 
great  risk  of  injury.  He  was  savagely  attacked  by  Byron  ("The 
Curse  of  Minerva")  and  others,  and  the  value  of"  his  collection 
questioned.  He  therefore  silenced  such  criticism  ijy  opening  it  to  the 
public.  In  ISlli.  on  the  recommendation  of  a  House  of  Commims 
Committee,  it  was  bought  by  the  nation  for  £;i.").(lOO  ;  he  had  spi'Ut  in 
all  about  £74,001). 

Winged  Man-Headed  Lion  from  the  Palace  of  Assur-nasir-pal.  GG9 
About  12  ft.  high  and  I'd  ft.  long,  forming,  with  a  companion,  a 
portal  to  a  chamber  round  which  were  sculptured  figures  of  deities  or 
priests.  Obtained  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  lsi;i.  Assur-nasir-jial 
reigned  88.")-8Gti  B.C.  The  head  indicates  knowledge,  the  body 
strength,  the  wings  ubiquity.     Layard,  Xhu-rch  (ed.  J8G7),  p.  53. 
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Sir  Wilmam  Jones,  by  Siit  Joshua  ]ii;YNOLi)s.  IMi.A.        .        .  G73 

John  Mitchell  Kejiiu.k,  hy  T.  Woolnku.  R.A BT-t 

Professor  Alexander  I'.ain.  my  Siit  Geokoe  Ruin,  P.R.S.A.  670 

HKliI!i:UT    SPKNCKK (JTT 

De.  E.  B.  Tylor 681 

GEORni:  Uenhv  Lewes  .  682 

Puiir.  W.   K.  t'l.TTTiiun,  in    rui:  Hun.  .Idiix  f'or.i>iEi;     ....  683 

Du.  James  .Mautineau.  hy  A.   K.  Emsme.  A.R.W.S 685 

The    ;\I(>0N    PHOTOfiRATHEO    HY   WaRKEN    DE    LA   RUB        ....         687 
He  la  Rue's  methods  were  described  liy  him  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1859.  and  also  in  the  "British  Journal  of  Photo^'raphy  "  of 
1859  and  1860.     Proctor.   T/i,-  Moon.  p.   l.^.C. 

The  IlivAiiELt;OSA  Expedition 688 

Described  by  Mr.  Warren  do  La  Rue.  its  leader,  in  the  Bakerian 
Lecture,  Pliilos.  Trnns.  18(i2.  The  expedition  joined  others,  sent  out 
by  the  British  Government  in  H.M.S.  Himalaya.  Rivabellosa  is 
seventy  miles  from  Bilbao. 

Dr.  .Schuster's  Photograph  ok  the  Eclipsed  Sun  ....  689 
Taken  at  Sohag.  Ejrypt,  Jlay  17.  1882.  The  results  are  described 
in  rhUos.  Tram.,  Vol.  17.")  (1881").  "The  body  of  the  moon  appears 
.  .  .  bordered  by  a  well-defined  black  line,  out  of  which  the 
prominences  are  seen  to  rise."  A  "  Inminous  streak  '  was  seen  during- 
totality,  and  revealed  by  the  photograph  as  a  comet.  In  recognition 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  then  Khedive  Tewfik  it  was  called  after  him, 
though  it  was  "  not  expected  to  be  heard  of  any  more."  In  view  of 
the  history  of  Egypt  from  1882  onwards,  this  is  a  fine  stroke  of 
unconscious  humour. 

Sir    XllK.MAN    LOCKYER 690 

Observatory    of    Sir    "\Villia.-m     lIu(;i:iiNs.     K.C'.B.,    Tulse     Hill, 

Norwood 691 

Founded  in  1856  ;  used  for  obtaining  spectroscopic  observations,  and 
photographs  of  the  stellar  spectra,  the  solar  corona,  etc.  An  account 
by  the  founder  is  given  in  the  Ninctcnitli  Ceritiiry.  June,  1897,  and 
in  his  Atlait  of  Stellar  Space.  'J'he  observatory  was  built  on  pillars  to 
get  a  freer  horizon,  and  consisted  of  a  12-ft,  dome,  replaced  in  1K70 
by  an  IS-ft.  drum. 

Spectrum  of  the  Sun  and  Great  Nebula  in  Orion         .        .  693 

Described  in  Sir  W.  Huggins's  Atlai:  of  Stellar  Sjmee,  Plate  III.  The 
lines  marked  H,  with  a  Greek  character  appended,  are  hydrogen  lines  ; 
that  marked  3727  represents  an  unknown  substance,  "nebulum"; 
that  marked  3868  may  possiblj'  be  helium. 

The  Orion  Nebula,  Photographed  by  Dr.  Com.mon  (Jan.  30,  1SS3)  694 
Possibly  a  star-cluster  in  proce.ss  of  development  from  a  nebula — a 
process  of  which  the  Pleiades  forms  a  more  advanced  example.  Gierke. 
The  Si/stetii  of  the  Stars,  p.  281.  This  photograph  had  37  minutes' 
exposure  in  the  focus  of  a  3-ft.  silver-on-glass  mirror.  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  xliii.,  p.  255. 

Photograph  of  the  Comet  of  September.  1882  {sec  text,  p   i;'.i3)  695 
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ICIiTllYOSAriiUS  Tj-.NUIKOSTniS 61(7 

Fitted  togptlior  about  ISSl  by  Jlr.  A.  (^illi-tt,  from  roji-ctt'd  slab.s  in 
a  quarry  near  Street.  Sonier.set  ;    a  nearly  perfect  skeleton. 

KliKATlc    lir.nCK    AT    SlCA.MKU   STATION,    YORK.-OllRi:  ...         691 

Suoli  boulders  of  rock  brong-bt  by  Klacicrs  front  tlie  Lake  region — 
especially  y'raiiite  from  Sbap  Fell,  basalt,  limestone — are  found  in 
many  places  in  Yorksliire,  commonly  in  excavations.  A  number  bave 
been  collected  and  placed  in  the  grounds  of  York  .Museum.  Seamer 
is  near  Kcarboronyb. 

Wii.i.iA.M   rE.smu.i.v.  F.K.S.  i!v  .V.  S.  Cort; 70J 

INTEKIOI!  OF  tin:  GlCOI.OCilCAl,  ilusEUM.  Jerjiyx   Stkbkt      .  .  70") 

Tbe  Scliool  of  Mines  is  in  the  same  buildin<>'.  which  occupies  an  are.-i 
of  70  ft.  by  153  ft.,  and  was  specially  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £.'iO.OOO. 
The  museum,  on  the  second  floor,  has  galleries  above.    Siu:  text,  p.  8(i. 

Propessoh  Joux  Tynd.\li, .       707 

Pkofe.ssor  James  Clerk  JIa.wvell .       709 

Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.,  isy  W.  \V.  Okless.  K.A.       .         .         .712 

A  VERY  Early'  Photohrai-h 71t> 

■•  The  Ladder '■  ;  reproduced  front  "The  Pencil  of  Nature,"  a  work, 
now  rare,  by  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot  JI.P.,  a  country  gentleman  and  con- 
siderable mathematician,  scholar,  and  Assyrioloirist.  wlio.  while 
sketching  with  the  aid  of  a  camera  in  ISH."),  thought  of  attemptitig 
to  find  some  means  of  fixing  the  sun-picture.  He  experimented  for 
fivi^  years  with  nitrate  and  chloride  of  silver,  incidentally  discovering 
that  the  picture  could  be  fixed  for  a  time  with  iodide  of  silver,  and 
following  f<H'  )iart  of  the  time  tlie  lines  of  Wedgwood  (son  of  the 
potter)  and  Davy,  who  had  produced  evanescent  sun-pictures  in  1.S02. 
In  18.SS  he  found  Dagnerre  was  working  independently  (using  glass- 
plates)  to  a  like  result.  His  photographs  were  produced  on  paper 
"negatives,"  whence  the  "positives"  were  printed.  In  l.SJO  he 
improved  his  process.  He  states  that  he  could  get  small  portraits  in 
one  or  two  seconds.  His  pictures  were  known  as  "  calotypes "  or 
"  talbotypes." 

Model  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Plant 717 

Pyrites,  crushed  in  the  machine  in  front,  an'  bm-nt  in  the  eigliteen 
furnaces  placed  back  to  back  on  the  left  :  the  gases  diseng<aged  pass 
into  the  smaller  or  (rlover  tower,  where  they  are  treated  with  nitrated 
vitriol  from  the  taller  or  fiuy  Lnssac  tower  :  then  they  pass  into  the 
chambers  behind  it.  where  they  are  treated  with  steam,  and  sulphtiric 
acid  is  produced.  The  residual  gases  from  the  third  chamber  pass 
into  the  tall  tower,  where  any  nitrogen  oxides  remaining  are  alisorbed 
by  strong  acid  from  the  (ilover's  tower.  The  acids  are  jiumped  up  : 
the  pumps  and  the  boiler  which  snp]ilies  the  steam  are  sliown  in  the 
model,     (.^-bridged  from  O'I'iloj/iu-  of  Jlachinery,  South  KonsingtoiL) 

Lord  Lister 721 

A  LUN.A.TIC  Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ....      721 

A  sketch  from  the  life  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  ("Bedlam")  by 
G.  Arnold,  A.R.A..  exhibited  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Madhouses  in  181.").  ivud  etched  by  George  Cruikshank. 
The  patient  had  been  fastened  to  an  uin-igbt  iron  bar  by  chains 
12  in.  long  for  many  years. 
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EAlil.swdOD  AsYl.UM.   I!i;i(;ate     Coisulinc 725 

Tlie  Asylum  was  instituted  in  1S47,  opBued  in  18.j3.  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in  l.Hi;2,  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1871!.  It  is  a 
charitable  institution,   hut  takes  payiuir  patients. 

Wakd  in  Guy's  Hositi'.m. 727 

The  "  Martha"  Ward.  A  conipari.son  wilh  the  illustration  of  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  original  hospital  (17L'.'>),  given  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  07, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  jirogress  in  hospital  management  in  a 
century  and  a  half. 

TyPEs  OF  Steam  J5oilers  7.S1.  7.H2,  733,  735 

The  waggon  boiler,  p.  7.S1,  was  introduced  by  Watt  between  17f>0 
and  17!)l>.  to  get  a  greater  heating  surface  than  was  afforded  bj'  the 
"haystack"  type  used  with  the  Xewcomen  engine  (Vol.  V..  p.  420). 
The  heated  gases  from  the  furnace  passed  along  the  Ijottom  to  the 
end,  then  liack  by  one  side  flui!  and  forward  again  l)y  the  other.  This 
type  was  given  up  about  isrill.  its  shape  not  permitting  very  high 
pressures  of  steam.  The  "Lancashire"  boilers  (p.  733)  are  a  development 
of  the  "Cornish."  the  conception  of  which  is  attributed  to  Trevithick, 
and  which  h:us  a  single  internal  furnace  flue  with  external  (return) 
flues  in  the  brickwork  ;  the  "  Lancashire  "  has  double  internal  flues. 
The  •■  Richardson "  and  "  Cochran "  types  are  vertical  boilers,  in 
which  the  tubular  arrangement  is  adopted,  to  increase  the  heating 
surface.  The  "Galloway"  (srr  text.  p.  733)  is  a  development  of  the 
"Lancashire,"  the  two  flues  uniting  in  one,  which  is  strengthened  Ijy 
water  tubes,  which  also  greatly  increase  the  heating  power.  The 
"  tubulous  "  boiler  is  an  early  example  of  the  "  Babcook  and  Wilco.x  " 
water-tube  boiler,  now  adopted  in  a  greatly  modified  form  for  naval 
purposes.  The  water  is  heated  in  tubes  and  passes  to  a  drum,  where 
the  steam  is  separated  from  it,  the  balance  of  the  water  jiassing  back 
to  the  tubes,  so  that  its  heat  is  not  lost,  and  the  temperature  tends  to 
uniformity  throughout. 

Lenoir's  Gas  Enoine 737 

This,  patented  in  18(!(),  was  the  first  practically  successful  gas 
engine.  The  explosions  of  mixed  gas  and  air  alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  pistons  which  drive  the  engine  were  produced  in  it  by  electric 
sparks  from  Bunsen  batteries  attached,  the  necessary  contacts  being 
made  and  broken  by  the  rotation  of  contact  pieces  on  an  insulating 
disc  on  the  crank  shaft.  In  later  types  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
a  gas  flame. 

Famous  BBiuriES  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ....      739 

Telford's  Mcnai  suspension  bridge,  built  1819-182.").  is  570  yards 
long,  and  the  roadwa.y  is  100  ft.  above  high  water.  The  Britannia 
Bridge  consists  of  two  independent  wrought  iron  tubular  lieams,  each 
1,.">11  ft.  long  and  l")  ft.  wide.  100  ft.  above  high  water  :  the  Britannia 
Tower  in  the  Centre.  230  ft.  high,  stands  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  The  tidies  were  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Straits,  then 
floated  to  the  bridge,  and  raised  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  their  places. 
This  method  of  construction  was  adopted  to  prevent  interruption  to 
the  navigation  by  scaffolding  or  arches. 

The  Forth  Bridue 741 

The  towers  are  3(i0  ft.  in  height,  the  height  .above  high  water  ITili 
ft.,  the  total  length  1.^  miles,  the  main  sjiiins  1.700  ft.  The  bridge, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  took  five  years  (,1884-1889)  to  build,  and 
contains  120.000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  and  44."iOO  tons  of  steel. 
tice  text,  p.  740.     It  was  opened  March  4,  1890. 
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The  Vuyxwv  Dam 712 

l.L'.").")  ft.  loiiy  ;uiii  110  ft.  hitrh,  iiiiikos  an  artificial  lal<r  (on  the  site 
of  a  villatro).  wlieiice  water  is  supplied  to  Liverpool  liv  a  two-milt- 
tunnel  and  an  aqui^duct  G7  miles  long. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  at  Eastham 74:i 

This  canal  (constructed  lSS7-18il4').  from  Eastham  on  the  Mer.sey 
to  Manchester,  is  S.'i.V  miles  long  and  averaires  172  ft.  wide  on  the 
surface.  Besides  the  locks  at  Eastham.  tliere  are  four  sets  between 
them  and  Manchester,  overcoming  a  total  rise  of  (io  ft.  (!  in. 

Bessemer  Steel  Works 74(5,  747 

An  improved  plant,  saving  raucli  labour  and  dating  from  about 
ISiH.  The  molten  cast  iron  is  t.iken  up  in  a  truck  by  a  lift  and 
poured  into  the  converter,  where  air  is  blown  through  it  (.vrr  text. 
p.  74!)).  and  thence  into  a  ladle  carried  liy  a  circular  crane,  whence 
ag.iin  it  is  emptied  into  a  ladle  carried  bj'  the  central  crane  of  the 
casting  pit.  From  this  it  is  run  into  the  ingot  moulds,  but  the 
ingots,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  set,  are  lifted  by  a  crane  into  a 
soaking  pit,  or  closed  firebrick  chamber,  the  invention  of  Mr,  (jjers, 
introduced  about  1S82.  In  this  the  ingot  can  cool  more  equally 
throughout,  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  at  once  instead  of  requiring  re- 
working as  previously.     (^Catuloijup  ut  sup.~) 

SlEMBNS's  Steel  Apparatus 748 

An  .apparatus  for  the  ■'  direct "  production  of  steel  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  iron  ore  and  fine  coal  in  a  chamber  containing  reducing 
gases.  Tliis  chamber,  shown  on  the  spectator's  left,  consists  of  a 
lined  wrought  iron  cylinder  which  can  be  slowly  rotated.  Currents 
of  giis  and  air  are  passed  into  this  and  form  a  flame  in  its  interior. 
The  ore  is  thus  smelted,  and  the  rotation  of  the  ch.amber  causes  the 
grains  of  iron  to  collect  into  a  "  Ijloom."  Tliis  is  carried  to  the  gas 
reverberatory  furnace,  seen  on  tlie  extreme  left,  and  is  there  converted 
into  steel.  According  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  his  paper  in  the 
Nimici'iitli  Century — A  Review  of  l^rat/jTsx  (ItlOl),  the  .Siemens  open- 
hearth  process  tends  to  predominate  over  the  Bessemer. 

The  THERMom.E 749 

Built  in  Aberdeen  1809.  Made  the  "  record  "  pa.ssage  to  Australia, 
and  various  other  '■  record  "  trips.  Disputes  with  the  Sir  Lancelot  the 
honour  of  being  the  fastest  sailing  vessel  ever  built.     See  text,  p.  4.'>0. 

Women  and  Children  in  the  Coal  Mines 7.50,  75) 

These  drawings  Imve  official  authority,  being  given  in  Blue  Books  of 
1842  (reports  of  Commissions).  They  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
country.     The  cases  are  taken  from  Lancashire.  Yorkshire,  and  Wales. 

Diagram  of  Hartley  Colliery 754 

Illustrated  London  Nens,  February  1,  1S()2.  For  ventilating  pur- 
poses, the  single  shaft  was  divided  by  a  partition,  as  shown.  The 
engine  beam  missed  the  cage  in  its  fall,  but  the  timber  and  debris 
dislodged,  killed  some  of  the  men  and  blocked  the  sliaft.  The  water 
rose  in  the  pit  and  forced  up  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  men,  who 
were  working  in  the  "low  main"  (the  third  cross-gallery  from  the 
top),  climbed  up  a  wire  rope  ladiler  in  tlu'  shaft  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  were  found  suffocated  in  the  -yard  .seam." 

Model  suovvino  JIethods  of  (Ietting  Coal 759 

Showing  two  forms  of  the  ''board  and  pillar"  and  two  of  tlie 
"long  wall  "  method.     The  arrov.-s  sliow  air  currents.    See  text,  p.  757. 
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Model  ov  a  (ollikky  Ventilatixu  riKKAci; 701 

From  South  Wales;  ilatc.  IS.'iG.  A  short,  brick-lined  shaft  con- 
nects it  with  the  "  upcast"  shaft,  and  the  lining  is  .scji.ir.ated  from  it, 
for  coolness,  by  air-passages.     It  consumes  its  own  smoke. 

MODEI,  OK  COKXISH  TiN  Sta.mps 764 

These  stamps  (from  Carn  Brea.  Redruth),  of  Avhite  cast  iron  with 
wooden  stems,  were  arranged  in  sots  of  three,  and  worked  by  a  steam 
engine,  which  lifted  each  stamii-liead  five  times  during  each  of  its 
revolutions  :  the  oi-e  was  broken  into  lumps  of  aljout  two  cubic  inches 
and  dumped  into  hoppers  leading  into  stout  oak  boxes  ("cofers'') 
under  till!  stamps.  The  bed  was  formed  of  hard  quartz  between 
masonry.  The  particles  into  which  the  lumiis  were  broken  were 
washed  out  by  a  stream  of  water  through  perforated  copper  plates  in 
front  of  the  boxes. 

Pierced  Worcesteh  Ware 767 

•'A  hint  from  tlie  wonderful  pierced  work  of  the  Chinese.''  Burton. 
ilni/lish  riirrrlii  in . 

A  Potter's  Wheei 768 

The  type  has  been  generally  in  use  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
large  wheel  is  turned  by  an  attendant,  who  thus  r.apidly  rotates  the 
vertical  spindle  carrying  the  wood  block  on  which  the  potter  shapes 
his  clay.     The  speed,  of  course,  can  be  varied  to  suit  his  requirements. 

Views  at  the  Royal  Pohcelaix  Works.  Worcester  .        .        .769 

A  Tile  Press 771 

Miston  'Vase:  '-The  Siren.''  by  M.  L.  Solon        .        .        .  tn  face-  772 

■•  Pate-sur-piite.''  i.e.  painting  in  a  thin  mixture  of  clay  and  water 
upon  a  clay  ground.  The  process  is  described  in  Burton,  Eni/Ii.ili 
I'orcdain,  p.   18:i. 

"Autumn":  a  Figure  in  I'arian,   Modelled   by   Carrier-Beleuse      77.") 

Twisted  Thrown  Pieces  in  Coloured  Salt  Glaze  Stoneware      .      778 

The  Reredos,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lambeth 779 

By  George  Tinworth.  Mr.  Edmund  fiosse  {The  Works  of  (Icoryc 
Tinwortlt,  1883)  describes  him  as ''the  only  artist  who  has  contrived 
to  express  in  his  art  the  actual  religious  sentiment  of  the  lower  middle 
class  in  England."  and  compares  him  in  some  respects,  especially  his 
humour,  to  such  Puritans  as  Buiiyan  and  Qii.irles.  It  may  be  noted 
that  he  owed  his  training  in  art  to  the  writer  of  this  section,  his 
natural  aptitude  having  been  sternly  repressed  by  his  father,  a  wheel- 
wright, while  his  Puritan  bent  came  from  his  mother  (Gosse,  i"p.  oit^. 
The  figures  in  the  smaller  panels  are  Jloses,  Peter.  Paul,  and  Elijah  ; 
the  archbishops  are  those  specially  connected  with  the  adjacent 
Archiepiscopal  Palace— Hubert  Walter  and  Bancroft  on  the  right, 
Tenison  and  Seeker  on  the  left. 

Brickmaking  Machine 780 

A  vertical  pugmill.  containing  a  number  of  revolving  inclined 
blades,  which  work  the  clay  and  force  it  downwards.  It  is  then 
pushed  out  by  a  piston,  worked  from  below,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous bar.  which  is  cut  into  bricks  by  a  swing-frame  of  wires, 
worked  by  hand. 

Front  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank  (Southampton  Buildings)         .        .      783 
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FlVK-\KKI)I.K   INSTUUMKNT   OF   COOKE    AND   WhEATSTONK  .  .  .         785 

An  early  instrument,  patented  in  1.S37.  and  used  for  some  time  on 
the  railways  between  Euston  and  Olialk  I'ai'm  and  Paddinglon  and 
West  Drayton.  By  pressiuj;-  two  keys  on  a  keylioard  of  \^>.  ])lacod 
in  front  of  the  instrument,  two  of  the  n<!edles  were  detieeted,  and 
the  point  of  intersection  of  their  centre  lines  on  the  dial  indicated  the 
letter  to  be  read.  Twenty  hitters  could  thus  be  si;,'nalled,  the  other 
six  beinir  indicated  by  othi'r  lett(!rs  or  (;oml)inations  of  letters  :  the 
numerals  were  indicated  by  nsinff  one  needle  at  a  time. 

Sections  of  the  Second  and  Thikd  Atlantic  Cables      .  .      7H7 

Sliore  ends  and  deep-sea  portions.  One  of  the  latter  was  recovere(J 
from  a  deptli  of  11.7(10  ft.  (over  two  miles).  The  wei>rlit  of  the  deep- 
sea  portions  was  l..'i2  tons  per  mile.  The  shore  ends  are  protected  by 
galvanised  iron  wires,  and  in  the  ISili;  eable  also  by  a  layer  of  tarred 
hemp. 

SiEMENs's  Original  Dvnamo 791 

Described  by  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  to  the   Royal  Society,   Feb.,  lS('i7. 

St.  Catherine's  Lighthouse,  Isle  of  Wight 7'.)2 

Total  height,  Sti  ft.;  completed  in  IS40,  ami  electrically  lighted 
since  May,   1.S8S. 

Ring  Spinning  Machine  ;    Combing  Machine 795 

Full  accounts  of  these  miichines,  with  sectional  drawings,  will  be 
found  in  Morris  and  Wilkinson,  Tlir  Elimenis  nf  Cotlun  Sp/nnini; 
(Longmans,  1S'.)7).  pp.  Htl,  2."i4. 

Cotton  Preparation  in  India 799 

Silk-throwing  M.^chine ...      SO} 

For  winding  and  twisting  the  raw  silk.  It  twists  the  two  threads 
wound  on  the  two  bobbins  carried  in  the  frame,  and  stops  automatically 
should  the  thread  break. 

The  Bad  Season,  1879 S09 

The  Longford  Cheese  Factory,  Derbyshire 811 

Model  of  a  Lever  Horse  Hoe.  1s.",i 812 

Shown  at  the  IS.'il  Exhilntion  by  Messrs.  K.  Garrett  &  Sons; 
intended  for  scarifying  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  young  plants. 
The  hoes  and  the  gauge  are  accurately  .adjustable,  so  that  tln'  former 
can  be  pitched  to  suit  the  sowing,  and  are  arranged  irregularly  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  tearing  up  the  crop.  They  can  be  elevated  clear 
of  the  ground  all  together.  The  frame  is  carried  on  swinging  links 
to  correct  irregularities  in  the  movements  of  the  horse. 

Clod-crusher,  1815 .       813 

The  travelling  wheels  serve  to  move  the  machine  over  hard  ro.ads. 
and  can  be  lifted  clear  of  the  e:irth  when  on  the  field. 

Some  Sympathisers  with  Labour 821 

Some  Labour  Leaders S2:i 

Mr.  ,J.  JI.  Ludlow  was  Registrar  of  Frieiidlv  Societies  from  1^74 
to  1891  :  Mr.  Mundella  was  President  of  the  "Hoard  of  Trade  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Huglies,  once  M.P.  for  Lambetli  and  a  County  Court  .Judge, 
was  best  known  as  the  author  of  '•  Tom  Brown's  School  Days^'  : 
Professor  Fawcett  as  ,an  economist.  M.P.  and  Postmaster-General, 
whose     energy      enabled     him     to     triumph     over     the     blinduess 
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acoidi'ntallv  inflicted  by  his  father's  gun  at  the  outset  of  his  career: 
GiH)r;;e  Odtrc^r  (1,S20-1S77)  was  an  active  Trade  Unionist  and  Reform 
Leajruer  of  ISlKi.  and  freiiuently  attenii)t(.d.  but  without  success,  to 
enter  Parliament  as  a  Labour  member:  Alexander  Macdonald,  who 
bejfan  his  career  as  a  boy  in  a  coal-pit,  was  the  earliest  Labour 
M.l'.  (1874).  Mr.  Burt,  M.'P..  and  Mr.  George  Howell,  ex-JI.P.  and  a 
well-known  writer  on  labour  questions,  need  no  further  descrip- 
tion. 

Samuel  Plimsoll.  M.P 82.5 

Univehsity  College,  Nottinuha.m 829 

Opened  in  18!ll  :  cost  £70.000.  The  spire  is  120  ft.  high;  the 
front  is  adorned  by  statues  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
Cuvier. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  by  .John  Hazmtt 8:^2 

Madras  College,  .St.  Anurhws S.'J.S 

Founded  out  of  a  bequest  of  .i;()0,000  by  Dr.  Bell  (««■  texf)  and 
recently  placed  nnder  a  new  scheme.  For  Dr.  Bell,  xiv  also  Prof. 
Meiklejohn,  An  Old  Educational  Bifiirmer,  1881.  He  left  t'l'JO.lKKI 
for  the  in-omotion  of  his  .sy.stem  of  education,  of  which  lialf  was 
allotted  to  St.  Andrews,  his  native  place,  the  other  half  beiii^r  divided 
in  sums  of  £10,000  between  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leith.  Aberdeen, 
Inverness,  and  the  Royal  Naval  School  (now  Eltham  College), 
London.  The  old  burgh  and  grammar  schools  were  merged  in  the 
new  foundation,  whose  members  have  gained  a  large  proportion  of 
the  University  honours  at  St,  Andrews. 

A  Dame's  School,  by  T.  Webster,  R.A.  (Royal  Academy.  1S4.",)      to  fare      834 

A  Village  School  in  1840,  by  Hablot  K.  Browne    ....      835 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870  (the  "religious  difficulty")    .      839 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  (.«r  note  above,  on  p.  833) 840 

School-room,  Westminster  School,  1883 841 

Re-founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  ISIiO.  Nearly  all  the  forms  were 
accommodated  in  this  one  room  as  recently  as  1877.  It  was  originally 
the  dormitory  of  the  monks  of  the  Abbey,  but  has  been  largely 
rebuilt,  and  the  windows  are  modern. 

Gymnasium,  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls      .        .      844 
The  school  was  started  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Buss  as  a  private  school  in 
Camden  Street,  N.W.,  converted  into  a  permanent  institution  in   1871, 
and  endowed  in  1894.     See  Ridley,  FranccH  Morij  Jiuss. 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge  (from  designs  by  Basil  Champneys)  .       847 

Balliol  College,  Oxford  (South  Front) 848 

Built  in  18(58  from  designs  by  Waterhouse.  It  is  notable  for  tlie 
boldness  of  its  outline  and  the  variety  of  detail. 

Chapel  of  E.xeter  College,  Oxford 849 

An  imitation,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  at  Paris  ; 
regarded  by  the  author  of  Murray's  Handbook  {cd.  1872)  as  "  the  most 
remarkable  modern  edifice  in  Oxford."  The  painted  windows  are  by 
Clayton  and  Bel!. 

Quadrangle,  Keble  College,  Oxford 8.51 

The  college  was  founded  in  1868  as  a  memorial  to  the  author  of  "The 
Christian  Year."  and  was  intended  to  afford  a  college  education  at  a 
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Eioderate  cost,  and  to  train  its  membeis  in  llu-  doctrine  anil  discipline 
of  the  Cliiiroh  of  England.  About  CI.'i.UOK  was  spent  at  tlic  outset  on 
the  site,  buildings,  and  in  initial  expenses,  ,and  a  superb  chapel  was 
subsequently  fciven  bv  Sir.  A.  Gibbs.  Further  l)uildin^'s  have  since 
been  added.  The  material  is  brick,  and  the  buildinjjs  were  designed 
bv   liutterfield.     They  wfro  opened   in   October.   Is'l). 

TiiiMTV  Cor.i.KCiE.  OxiiiKii 851 

Showin;4'  the  cliapel  and   the  new   hnildinv;s,  enacted   ISSl- l.S.S:!. 

Convicts  at  Wouk  in  thk  DAitTMuou  tiuAiiiiiics  ....      s.")5 

The  prison  was  built  in  18()(i  to  provide  accommodation  for  Fri'ncli 
prisoners  of  war.      In  liSlUt  there  were-  about  Slid  convicts  in  it. 

Dkess  and  Coiffure,  1.S4.5 85G 

Showing  the  tight-lacing,  the  ringlets  over  the  ears,  and  the 
bandeaux  referred  to  in  the  text,  pp.  S.5I1,  8.")!l. 

Dress  in  ISHO  and  in  1,s7.") 8.57 

The  181)0  dress  exhibits  flounces,  linen  nndersleeves.  and  the  large 
bonnet  of  the  period  :  that  of  187.")  the  characteristic  overskirt,  .smart 
hats  and  toques,  and  a  developed  form  of  the  chignon. 

Dress  and  the  Lady,  18.-)(i S.'iS 

Ladv  in  Shawl,  1S."):{ 858 

A   The  Baxsj^'te.  184.5 859 

A  very  literal  interpretation  of  the  term. 

Early  Victoria^  Bonnets 85!) 

A  DoLLV  Varden  Farkwell  Kiss,  by  (J.  Du  Maurier        .         .         .       SdO 
The  Dolly  Varden  hat  was  even  more  characteristic  than  the  dress. 
Both,  of  course,  were  named  after  Dickens's  heroine  in  Bnrnahij  Itiidije. 

An  Impartial  Statement  in  Black  and  White,  by  G.  Du  Mauriei:      sci 
With  the  second  title— "^Esthetic   Lady  and   Woman   of  Fashion, 
Woman  of  Fashion  and  -T^Isthetic  Lady,"  showing  the  dependence  of 
the  dress  on  the  wearer.     The  aesthetic  lady  on  the  left,  it  need  hardl.v 
be  said,  was  the  more  usual  type. 

The  Drunkard's  Children,  by  George  Cruikshank  .  .      8()3 

Cruikshank's  teetotal  enthusiasm  w.os  due  to  his  family  history 
{i\f.  Vol.  v.,  p.  780).  This  series  is  a  sequel  to  the  better  known 
"Bottle."  The  children,  neglected  by  their  drunken  parents,  find 
their  way  to  the  public-house  ;  the  bo.y  learns  to  drink  and  gainbh:. 
the  girl  drifts  to  a  low  dancing  saloon  ;  the  boy  is  arrested  at  a  low 
lodging-house  for  robbery,  is  tried  and  sentenced  to  transportation, 
dies,  being  weakened  by  his  dissipated  life  ;  and  the  girl,  being  left 
alone,  commits  suicide.     These  drawings  were  published  in  1848. 

The  True  Lovers'  Knot  (on  the  Cobden  Treaty)  .  ...      8117 

Tinder  Bo.xes,  Flints  and  Steels SG!) 

The  flint  was  held  in  the  left  hand  and  struck  by  a  piece  of  steel 
that  fitted  over  the  knuckles  of  the  right.  P.articles  of  metal,  so 
heated  as  to  burn,  were  knocked  off.  fell  on  the  tinder  mv\  li,ghted  it. 
By  blowing  on  the  tinder  it  was  made  to  burn  sulflcientl.v  to  ignite 
snlphvir,  with  which  the  wooden  slips  then  known  as  matches  were 
tipped.      The   lid   smothered   tlie   tinder   when    the    light   had    been 
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obtained,  aiitl  was  fittud  with  a  souket  so  as  to  serve  as  a  candlestick. 
The  tinder  was  prepared  by  scorchinff  ra^'. 

Thi;  FiusT  Faumhouse  Jam  Factorv,  1S7S 871 

At  Histon,  Canibrid^re  :  adapted  from  a  barn,  and  iuterestinjr  as  a 
stajre  in  the  development  of  the  '■  faetor.v  system"  from  "domestic 
mannfaolnre"  in  llie  jam  trade.  It  was  the  germ  of  the  larjre 
establishments  of  Messrs.  Chivers  iV  .Sons. 

TOTNBEE   HaLI,,   WHITECIIAI'EI, 873 

Founded  in  connection  with  St.  Jnde's  Church.  Whitechapeh  and  in 
memory  of  .\rnold  Toynbee  (.svr  text)  :  a  "  Uidversity  settlement"  at 
wliich  youn^;'  graduates  reside,  mueli  as  in  college.  i)ursuing  (if  they 
wish)  their  own  professional  studies  aiul  at  tlie  same  time  obtaining 
personal  experience  of  social  problems  by  intercourse  with  the 
working  classes. 

Glasgow  TJkiveusitv 875 

Founded  in  14.")() :  tlie  old  l)nildings,  begun  in  l(i:i2,  were  sold  to  tlie 
Glasgow  Tniou  Kailway  Comjiany  in  lSti4,  having  been  condemned 
some  years  earlier  as  unsuitable.  Tliese  buildings,  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Kelvin,  were  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  style  being 
described  as  domestic  Early  English,  with  Scoto-Flemisli  features  of  a 
later  date  They  are  532  ft.  long ;  the  tower,  with  the  spire,  is  27S  ft. 
high.     (Groome,   Ordnance  (JazHtcer  of  Scotland.) 

The  Tav  Bridge  after  the  Disaster  of  187'J 877 

A  hurricane  of  unparalleled  violence  struck  the  bridge  as  a  train 
for  Dundee  was  crossing  it  on  Sunday  evening.  December  2M.  187!', 
and  all  the  passengers,  numbering  aliout  70.  w('r<!  lost.  It  was  not 
proved  conclusively  whether  the  train  was  blown  off  the  rails  and 
carried  the  bridge  with  it  or  ran  into  a  chasm  already  made.  The 
Wreck  Commissioner's  official  report  condemned  the  design  and 
material  of  the  bridge. 

Crofters'  Home  in  Islay,  1787 879 

Crofxeks'  Home  in  Skye,  188.') 880 

Tlie  Isles  have  made  no  great  advance  in  the  standard  of  comfort. 

Aftei!  the  Explosion  in  Clerkenwell,  1807  (Corporation  Lane)  .  883 
An  attempt  was  made  on  December  13.  18G7,  to  Ijlow  down  the 
wall  of  the  House  of  Detention  abutting  on  Corporation  Lane  at  the 
time  the  prisoners  took  exercise  in  the  yard  (about  4  p.m.)  by 
exjiloding  a  powder  barrel  against  it.  The  Fenian  prisoners,  Burke 
and  Ca.^ey.  were  not  rescued,  but  four  persons  were  killed,  aljout  ."lO 
injured,  and  many  houses  blown  down  or  damaged.  Several  persons 
were  arrested,  but  none  wiis  convicted. 

Venus  Attired  by  the  Graces.  1869 .      884 

The  Chiisti.an  Graces  i  Faith  (Lord  ^Vestbury).  Hope  (Earl  Grey), 
and  Charity  (Lord  Cairns).  (Piinc/i,  ,luly  Id,  1869.)  Lord  Westbury 
and  Lord  Grey  favoured  "concurrent  endowment."  Lord  Cairns 
carried  an  amendment  postponing  for  a  year  (till  .January  1,  1872) 
tlie  date  at  which  disestablishment  should  take  effect. 

HiBERNiA  Watching  fok  the  Good  Ship  Land  Act,  1881         .  885 

Pun,-/i,  .July  30.  1881. 

Charles  Stewart  Pahnell      .........      886 
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I'AOK 

Scene  op  the  Phosxix  I'auk  Murdeks ,ss7 

Lord  Frederick  Caveudisli,  who  was  driving'  on  a  car  t,<i  tlie  Vice- 
regal LotlfTC.  overtook  Jlr  Uiirke.  dismissed  the  car  and  joined  him. 
Near  the  I?hoemx  monument  tliey  were  overtaken  by  a  car  with  four 
men.  wlio  iumped  down,  stablied  them,  and  drove  off  The  niunlerers 
did  not  know  the  new  Chief  Secrerarv  hy  sight,  and  killi'il  him  merely 
because  lie  was  in  company  with  .Mr.  Burke,  the  Under-Secretary,  who 
was  the  real  object  of  attack.  The  scuffle  was  actually  seen  by  a 
passer-by  at  some  distance  and  by  Earl  Spencer,  the  Viceroy,  from  a 
window  of  the  Vicerey:ai  Lod;;e.  but  they  did  not  recognise  the  vic- 
tims, and  thouglit  it  was  merely  horseplay  among  rouglis.  Five  men, 
members  of  a  secret  society,  the  '"  Invincibles,"  were  hanged  for  the 
murder  and  fifteen  sent  to  penal  servitude.  .lames  Carey,  wlio  turned 
Queen's  evidence,  was  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  but  was  followed 
and  murdered  by  an  emissary  of  the  society,  named  O'Donnell.  on  a 
Cape  mail  steamer,  July  29,   1883. 

El'GEXE   O'CURKY 889 

Page  fru.-m  -Thk  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan" 891 

A  M.S.  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  "  a  series  of 
disconnected  collectanea,  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  professional 
shanachy  "  ((,/.  text.  Vol.  III.,  p.  401'.).  It  contains  various  legends, 
some  Irish,  others  connected  with  Biblical  personages,  homilies, 
moral  tales,  maxims,  etc.  The  drawing  given  is  a  plan  of  the  House 
of  Midchuairt.  or  banqueting-hall  of  King  Cormac's  palace  at  Tara 
Hill.  In  the  centre  are  marked  three  fireplaces  (^Tint),  a  vat  {ilahiu-li, 
at  mead  '.),  a  candle  and  a  lamp  ;  then  an  open  space,  with  a  door 
(marked)  opening  into  it.  The  compartments  represent  seats,  the 
station  of  the  sitters  and  the  portions  of  meat  allotted  to  them  being 
specified.  At  the  top  of  tlie  diagram  (the  back  of  the  hall)  are  the 
servants  (distributors,  cupbearers,  herdsmen)  ;  at  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  door  respectively  are  stationed  "  the  king's  doorkeepers, 
and  backs  (of  the  animal)  for  them  :  the  king's  fools,  and  chines  for 
them."  The  first  four  divisions  on  the  outside  row  to  the  left, 
beginning  from  the  top,  accommodate  "horsemen  and  stewards, 
chines  for  them ;  har]iers  ami  tympanists,  pig's  shoulder  for  them  ; 
Brehons,  steaks  for  them  ;  jirofessor  of  literature  and  Taiiist  pro- 
fessor, chines  for  them."  .\ugurs  and  druids,  engravers,  shoemakers, 
trumpeters,  and  builders  are  also  among  the  diners.  X  similar 
diagram,  with  different  details,  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Glenda- 
lough.  The  total  number  of  diners  is  116.  The  description  of  the 
king's  seat  implies  that  it  was  placed  three-fourths  of  tlie  way  up  the 
hall,  i.e..  between  two  of  the  fireplaces.  I'etrie,  Anthpiitir.t  of  Tiirti 
Hill.  Duhliii,  18S!' :  also  in  Pnicixdi luj.i  of  Boijal  Jrhli  Acuthnni,  Vol. 
XVIII.  ;  Joyce.  Social  Ui.ituri/  of  Ancient  Irtiand.  II.,  c.  x.xi. 

Passage  through  the  Ice,  1818 8U.'l 

Lat.  70"  44'  X.  ;  from  a  drawing  by  Captain  Sir  John  Ross.  The 
previous  winter  had  been  unusually  severe,  and  many  whalers  were 
beset  in  the  ice.     The  expedition  was  only  absent  six  months. 

Eelics  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Greenwich  Hospital         .        .      8Hi;,  897 

Of  the  relics  figured  on  p.  827.  1  are  weapons  and  implements 
made  by  the  Eskimo  from  iron  and  wood  obtained  from  Franklin's 
ships  :  2,  is  a  pemmican  canister  marked  E  i^Erehus')  :  3,  powder  and 
shot  flasks  ;  4.  goggles,  to  protect  the  e.yes  from  the  glare  caused  by 
the  ice;  5,  sextant  found  at  Ross  Cairn,  ttiint  Victory,  in  18."i9.  by 
Capt.  McClintock  ;  (i,  dipping'  needle  ;  7.  boat  sheet  block  and  hook. 

d — V.,.,.  VI. 
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PACE 
TUK   COUNTKIKS    UoLNlJ   TM  K    NiiKTIl    PiU.i;    AS   KNOWN    IN    1.S7")       .  .        899 

Since  IST").  the  date  of  this  map.  the  priiicii)al  additions  to  know- 
ledire  have  been  those  of  the  expeiiiiion  uiidur  Captain  Xaros  (jer 
text),  tliu  crossing  of  Greenland  by  Nansen  and  tlie  exploration  of 
its  nortliorii  part  l)j  Peary  (IN'.IL'.  If^D.i).  Xansen's  exploration  north  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  and  his  penetration  to  the  fnrthest  point  north  yet 
reached  (Si;"  i;i  (i  N.  lat.,  N.M.  of  Franz  .Tosef  Land).  Mr.  Jackson's 
cx|iloration  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  Sir  ^Martin  t'onw.ay's  of  Spitzberfren, 
and  the  ex])loration  by  the  Duke  of  Ahruz/ci's  ex]H!dition.  a  slediro 
party  from  which  got  further  north  than  Xaiisen  by  about  twenty 
mile's  (8li°  33'  K.). 

Antarctic  Ice,  1S74 900 

Christmas  Harbour,  Kerguklkn  Island 901 

The  island,  8."  miles  in  lenjrth  and  79  in  extreme  breadth,  is 
volcanic  in  formation,  and  much  indented  by  fiords.  It  is  visited 
only  Ijy  whale  and  seal  hunters,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  fullj' 
explored  (lloseley,  .\otes  btj  a  NaturcbiisI  on  the  "  Chalhnijcr" 
chap.  8). 

View  or  thk  Souuck  ok  the  Kivkr  Tkikis 907 

The  region  contains  the  traditional  site  of  the  (iarden  of  Eden,  the 
River  Hiddekel  being  identified  with  the  Tigris,  the  Pison  and  Gihon 
with  the  Halys  and  Araxes  respectivelj'.  and  Havilah  with  the  ancient 
Colchis  (Chesney.  up    cit,  in  text). 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.  K.C.5r,(!,.  in  Piuauji's  Dricss  .       909 

David  Livingstone     .  .        . 911 

LlEUT.-COI.ONEL   JaJIES   GRANT  .  .  912 

Captain  John  Haxning  Speke 9i:^ 

Lake  Xyassa,  from  the  Island  ok  Likoma 91.'> 

Central  Africa  as  Known  in  181.'.  and  in  1S9i)  .        .  91G,  917 

Mount  Sarmiento 921 

Explored  in  December,  1898,  by  Sir  Jlartiu  Coiiwaj-  ;  sec  his 
••  Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fiiego,"   1902. 

Maps  op  Australia,  1880  and  18S9 923,  92u 

Showing  the  progress  of  e.xploration  as  described  ill  the  text. 

Breadfruit  Tree.  Ki  Island,  the  Moluccas 92(> 

Lava  Stream,  Kilauea,  Hawaii      .  927 

The  Rotal  Naval  Depot.  Sydney  Harbour 931 

Part  of  the  Colonial  Procession  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  1897.  932 
Just  after  it  had  crossed  London  Bridge  to  the  City.  The  carriage, 
of  which  a  portion  is  shown,  is  followed  by  Xat.al  Jlounted  Troops, 
Rhodesiau  Horse,  Cyprus  Zaptiehs,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
mounted  forces  of  the  Crown  Colonies.  The  procession,  with  its 
variety  of  representatives  of  the  different  colonies  and  possessions 
of  the  Empire — Cansidian,  Australian,  and  South  African  troops, 
Hatissas  from  West  Africa  and  Nigeria,  native  police  from  Hong- 
Kong,  the  Str.aits  Settlements,  and  Borneo — was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  features  of  the  celebration. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


With  the  closing  ye;irs  of  llio  nineteenth  century  the  iutel- 
lectiuil  and  industrial  achievements  of  the  British  nation  come 
to  be  so  multifarious  that  they  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  book  as  the  social  and  political  history.  Science 
becomes  cosmopolitan,  so  that  no  description  of  British  achieve- 
ments can  exclude  those  of  Europe  or  America.  Processes  in 
the  great  staple  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  become  far 
too  specialised  for  the  ordinary  reader ;  a  midtitude  of  tertiary 
and  miscellaneous  industries  defy  classification  and  even 
enumeration ;  railways,  merchant  shipping,  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  deserve  a  volume  apiece  ;  and  the  various 
developments  in  the  social  structure,  such  as  trade  union- 
ism and  co-operation,  have  called  forth  whole  libraries  of 
their  own.  Literature  and  art  can  fare  little  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  society  as  a  whole.  But  the  jwlitical 
history,  too.  becomes  far  more  complicated  and  ditticult  to  set 
forth.  An  immense  change  is  set  up  liy  the  advent  of  popular 
government  with  the  machinery  of  agitation  tirst  develo[)ed 
in  the  Anti-C^'orn  Law  campaign  and  the  Chartist  movement. 
Our  foreign  relations  become  more  complex  as  diplomacy  tends 
to  supersede  warfare :  the  Irish  pi-ol)lem  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  repeatedly  more  threatening  than  it  has  been  since 
the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentietii  it  still 
awaits  its  solution.  The  Established  Church  sees  the  con- 
summation of  three  great  movements,  partially  anticipated 
in  the  previous  century  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Noncon- 
formists escape  frona  their  disabilities,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
ceritury  are  further  from  absolute  religious  ecpiality  than  tiiey 
seemed  to  be  when  its  last  quarter  began.  The  army  and  navy 
have  underijone  mon^  than  one  transformation ;  the  State,  and 
still  more  the  municipalities,  have  multiplied  their  adminis- 
trative  functions   during    the   period.       The   Colonies    at   the 
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begiiiuhig  of  the  period  wei'e  (if  we  put  aside  the  West  Indies) 
little  more  than  tolerated  appendages  of  the  Mother  Country  ; 
now  the  greatest  of  them  have  expanded  into  self-governing 
nations,  with  power  to  aid  her  in  her  difiiculties,  to  influence 
her  policy,  to  ofit'er  their  experience  for  the  solution  of  her 
social  problems,  and  with  the  will  to  combine,  by  means  as 
yet  imdevised,  into  a  world-wide  Empire  of  a  type  never 
previously  approached  in  human  history. 

In  preparing  the  original  edition  of  tliis  work  in  1891-9G  it 
was   thought  by  Mr.  Traill  and  myself  that  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy  in  1886,  following  on  the  general 
election  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1885,  marked  that 
year  as  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  English  history.     It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  close  of  the  longest  reign  will  hereafter  be 
regarded  as  a  better  conclusion ;  but  as  regards  this  new  edition 
it  is  open  to    the   objection  that  it  would  have  required  the 
transformation  of  the  present  volume  and  its  expansion  into 
two.      Even   since   1885,    the   local   government   of   the    three 
kingdoms  has  been  revolutionised,  new  modes  of  power  have 
been  introduced  into  industry  and  domestic  life,  shijjbuilding 
has  taken  a  fresh  start  and  is  possibly  on  the  eve  of  new  and 
notable  developments,  legal  reform  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, labour  questions  have  reached  a  critical  stage,  and  it  is 
only  since  the  Jubilee  of  1897  and  the  South  African  War  that 
the  British  people  has  come  to  realise  the  full  significance  of 
the  Empire.     At  the  present  moment  we  seem  to  be  in  a  time 
of  political,  industrial,  and  seientitic  transition,  the  significance  of 
which  we,    who  live   in   it,    cannot   apprehend.      It   has   been 
thought  best,  therefore,  to  stop  at  the  date  originally  fixed  for 
closing  the  work,  but  where  the  text  had  ceased  to  be  adequate 
to  present  conditions  subsequent  changes  have  been   indicated 
either  in  it  (with  the  help  of  .some  of  the   contributors)  or  in 
bracketed  footnotes,  for  which  the  Editor  alone  is  responsible. 
There    has    been    no    attempt,  however,  to   describe    in    detail 
developments  posterior  to  1885.     But  the  Rev.  W.   H.   Hutton 
has  i-ewritten  the  last  two  of  his  sections  on  the  church ;  and  as 
regards  the  closing  section  on  our  Colonial  Empire,  what  was 
written   in    1896   had    become   obviously  antiquated  since  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and   this   has   therefore   been   condensed 
and  re-written. 
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Of  the  illustrations,  1  may  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  first 
volume  :  that  the  problem  has  been  to  tind  those  whicli  had 
a  direet  reference  to  the  text.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this 
has  required  an  immense  amount  of  research,  and  that  the 
difficulty  in  some  cases  has  been  to  find  any  illustration  at  all, 
in  others  to  choose  among  an  embarrassing  multitude.  In  the 
earlier  volumes,  valuable  help  was  obtained  from  experts;  but 
ha  the  last  three,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections  on  Art 
in  the  present  volume,  I  have  suggested  the  great  majority 
of  the  subjects  myself  And  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  claimed 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  rinal  incorporation  in 
the  text  that  they  give  additional  point  and  emphasis  to  its 
statements,  and  that  none  of  them  are  merely  decorative,  or 
only  remotely  relevant  to  the  accompanying  narration. 

In  concluding  his  labours  on  the  original  Edition,  Jlr. 
Traill  recorded  our  obligations  to  Mr.  A.  Hassall,  Principal 
Fairbairn,  and  Professors  Cunningham  and  Bonney,  for  their 
helpful  advice  in  its  preparation.  As  regards  this  tinal 
volume  of  the  illustrated  Edition,  our  sincere  thanks  are 
due  to  the  owners  and  custodians  of  numerous  portraits  and 
other  objects  of  great  historical  interest  for  their  generous 
permission  to  reproduce  them  in  tliis  woric.  As  in  previous 
volumes,  the  source  of  each  illustration  is  noted  underneath 
it;  but  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  His  (Irace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  the  E:u-1  of 
Leicester,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Aldenham, 
Lady  Chermside,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Evelyn  Ashley,  Sir 
William  Huggins,  K.C.B.,  ().M.,  Sir  David  Gill,  K.C.M.G.,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  Professor  Hubert 
Von  Herkomer,  A.  E.  Emslie,  W.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  and  Colonel 
Le  Pelley,  Dr.  A.  Schuster,  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Messrs. 
Dermod  O'Brien,  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Douglas  W.  Freshtield,  A.  D. 
Hall,  Herbert  A.  Bone,  Lowes  Dickinson,  J.  H.  Gurney, 
C.  J.  Guthrie,  G  L.  Reade,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  H.  M.  Marshall, 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  George  Howell,  Sidney  Webb,  Dr.  Sopiiie 
Bryant,  Miss  Miller,  and  Mrs.  ManseL  We  arc  also  indebted 
to  the  Elder  P>rethren  of  Trinity  House,  the  Dean  and 
Governing  Body  of  Christ  Chnn-li,  Oxford,  the  Heads  and 
Fellows    of    Trinity    College,   Emmanuel    College,   St.    -lolm's 
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College,  and  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford ;  to  the  Principal  and  University  Court, 
Aberdeen,  and  the  lleadniiister  of  W^estminster  School ;  to 
nnmerous  societies  and  institutions  for  much  valuable  assist- 
ance, the  Koyal  Society,  the  Hoyal  Astronomical  Society,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  Linnean  Society,  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
I'^dinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  and  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust.  Our  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Cloth  workers,  the  Corporations  of 
Dublin,  Manchester,  King's  Lynn,  and  Salford ;  to  the  London 
Trades  Council  and  the  authorities  at  the  Challenger  Office, 
Edinburgh ;  the  Museum,  Newport ;  St.  Cuthbert's  College, 
L'shaw ;  Brompton  Oratory ;  the  W(irking  Jlen's  ( 'oUege, 
Toynbee  Hall,  Guy's  Hospital,  the  London  ScIkjoI  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  the  South  London  Art 
Gallery,  and  the  Wandsworth  Public  Library ;  Sir  W.  G.  A. 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co., 
Messrs.  F.  and  C.  Osier,  Messrs.  George  Thompson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  Messrs.  Dobson 
and  Barlow,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  Cunard  Company,  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co., 
the  officials  of  the  London  and  Sonth-Western  and  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railways,  the  proprietors  of  Punch 
and  the  lUimtrated  London  News.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
the  officials  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery  for  constant  help  and  service  in  the  preparation  of 
this  and  the  preceding  volumes.  Finally,  I  must  express  my 
great  indebtedness  to  the  staff  of  the  Art  Department  of 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  and  for  the  Notes  on  Illustrations, 
as  in  previous  volumes,  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Naval  and 
Engineering  Collections  at  South  Kensington  and  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

J.  S.  Mann. 
Auijust  5,  1904. 


Social  England 

CHAPTER    XXL 

PEACE,   RETRENCHMENT,    AND    REFORM.       US15-1S32. 

With  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  peace  which  followed  it  h^d.^^ 
the  nineteenth  century  may  be  said,  for  Europe  at  any  rate,  mtro- 
to  have  begun.  Its  first  fifteen  years  belong  of  right  to  that  ductory. 
preceding  century  which,  at  its  death,  had  left  behind  it  an 
"  estate  "  of  unsettled  political  problems  and  fierce  international 
contentions,  which  it  took  half  a  generation  to  wind  up.  The 
exhausting  and  almost  unbroken  war  of  twenty  years,  which 
Waterloo  brought  to  a  close,  must  be  regarded  as  one  long  trial 
of  the  great  issue  raised  by  the  Frencli  Jacobins,  and  taken  up 
by  their  suppressor  and  successor — one  continuous  prosecution 
of  that  far-reaching  quarrel  into  which  all  the  European  States, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  were  successively  drawn,  and 
which  for  our  own  country  became  in  its  later  stages  an  actual 
fight  for  existence.  During  the  years  of  this  life-and-death 
struLfole,  when  all  the  enersjies  of  the  nation  were  concen- 
trated  on  the  work  of  self-preservation,  social  progress  was  of 
necessity  to  a  great  extent  arrested.  Trade  and  industry  were 
immensely  but  variously  influenced,  tlie  disastrous  effects  of 
the  long  war  upon  thoni  in  some  of  their  forms  being  but  ill- 
balanced  by  the  artificially  inflated  prosperity  which  it  imparted 
to  others  (pp.  112,  ll(j).  Tolitical  movements  which  had  seemed 
almost  within  measurable  distance  of  success  when  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  let  loose  a  Hood  of  reaction  against 
them  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  held  in 
check  Vy  the  great  European  confiict  for  well-nigh  twenty  years. 
In  religion,  in  science,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  literature 
253 
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itself,  the  effect  of  those  formidable  preoccupations  is  to  be 
noticed,  and  their  consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  are  notice- 
able even  after  the  pressui'e  is  removed.  England  had  still  to 
fight  her  way  through  the  desperate  financial  complications  that 
the  war  had  left  behind  it,  and  to  j^Tapjile  with  the  almost 
revolutionary  disorders  in  which  they  in  their  turn  were  prolific 
before  her  various  faculties  again  had  time  and  freedom  to 
expand.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  century  had  run  a  third 
of  its  cour.se  that  England,  and  Europe  generally,  entered  upon 
that  extraordinary  career  of  jjolitical  and  social,  industrial  and 
connnercial,  and  above  all,  of  scientific,  development  of  which 
the  end  is  not  j'et,  but  which  has  already  secured  for  it  a 
unique  place  among  the  ages  of  the  world. 


LLOYD  c. 
SANDERS. 
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History. 


Disturb 
ances  at 
Home. 


The  Liverpool  Ministry  Avas  ill-fitted  to  deal  with  the  "  con- 
dition-of-England"  questions  that  thrust  themselves  forward 
after  the  Peace  of  1815.  It  contained  some  ability,  but  little 
harmony,  and  its  finance  was  wretched.  The  export  trade 
recovered  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  Continent. 
At  home  there  ensued  a  series  of  disastrous  harvests,  together 
with  the  stress  of  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Vansittart,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  no  attempt  to  cut  down 
expenditure,  beyond  a  slight  reduction  of  the  Civil  List. 
The  agricultural  interest  forced  through  a  Corn  Law  which 
prohibited  importation  until  the  price  of  wheat  reached 
80s.  a  quarter  (ji.   118). 

The  working  classes  promptly  took  to  rioting.  In  the 
eastern  counties  the  labourers  burnt  ricks  (p.  119);  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  the  artisans  destroyed  machinery.  Some 
dangerous  revolutionists  made  use  of  the  Spencean  Philan- 
thropists (p.  120)  to  organise  a  conspiracy  for  establishing  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  seizing  the  Tower  of  London- 
Their  meeting  at  Spa  Fields  was,  however,  an  egregious  failure. 
After  a  stone  had  been  hurled  at  the  Regent's  carriage,  when  he 
went  to  open  Parliament,  the  Government  proceeded  in  1817  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Nevertheless  the  north  was 
alive  with  discontent.  The  Blanketeers  set  forth  from  Man- 
chester to  march  on  London,  and  "  Captain "  Brandreth  raised 
an   insurrection    at    Derby.     Two    years   later   an   attempt   to 
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suppress  a  Radical  meeting  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  near  Man- 
chester, was  bungled  by  the  magistracy,  and  the  troops,  riding 
over  the  people,"  caused  the  so-called  Peterloo  Massacre.  The 
Government,  which  had  already  failed  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  Hone,  the  bookseller,  for  his  political  parodies,  proceeded  to 
pass  the  Six  Acts.     They  aimed  at  suppressing  sedition,  alike  on 
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the  platform,  the  press,  and  in  the  tield,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
Home  Secretary,  rigidly  enforced  them. 

Abroad,    the    military    powers,  under   the  leadership  of  the   The 
.sentimental    Czar    Alexander,   had   formed    the  Holy  AUiance,  Alliance, 
nominally    to  support  Christian  principles   of  government,  but 
really  to  keep   under   popular   movements.     It   received   little 
support  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  thus 
England  stood  more  or  less  isolated. 

The  long  reign  came  to  an  end  at  last,  for  on  January  29th,   Death 
1820,   George    IIL    died.     The   dynasty    was    undoubtedly   un-   °jfjGeorge 
popular  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes.     Princess  Charlotte, 
the  Regent's  daughter  and  the  hope  of  the  nation,  had  died  in 
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LSI  7,  at't(.'r  wliat  pi'DUiisi'il  to  lie  :i  happy  marriage  wiili  I'i'ince 
Leopold  of  .Saxc-l'oliurg.  On  the  other  hand,  ot  the  various 
members  of  the  royal  family  who  had  rushed  into  alliances,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  had  become  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  born 
May  24th,  1S19. 

The  new  reign  began  with  the  detection  of  a  plot  to  murder 
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The  Cato 

Street 

Plot. 


Queen 
Caroline. 


ministers  at  a  Cabinet  dinner  and  seize  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Tower.  Its  leader  was  Thistle  wood,  who  had  been  at  the 
back  of  the  Spa  Fields  affair,  and  it  met  in  Cato  Street  (now 
John  Street),  Edgware  Road  As  usual  the  Home  Office  was 
warned  b}^  an  informer,  and  the  ringleaders  were  duly  hanged. 

The    return    of   Queen    Caroline,  from  whom  the    king  had 
been  separated  since  1814,  brought  fresh  discredit  on  the  royal 
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back  tVoiii  aliroad  to  a.sscrt  hor  rights,  she 
introchiccd  by  Lord  Liverpool,  under  pressure 
lor  the  dissohition  of  her  marriage.  The 
evidence  produced  before  the  House  of  Lords  certainly  con- 
victed her  of  astounding  disregard  for  propriety  ;  but  it  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  London  mob,  which  persisted  in  resrardino 

loo 

her  as  a  deeply  wronged  heroine.  The  majorities  for  the  Bill 
dwindled,  and  it  was  dropped  after  its  third  reading  in  the  Peers. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  her  hold  on  public  sympathy  began 
to  relax  ;  a  foolish  attempt  to  force  her  way  into  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  coronation  completed  the 
popular  disillusionment,  and  in  August  she  died.  The  crowd 
rioted  round  her  coffin  as  it  was  being  conveyed  through 
London.  The  king  went  on  his  way  to  L-eland,  where,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Wliigs,  he  was  received  with  boisterous  loyalty. 
In  the  following  year  he  showed  to  more  credit  in  Ediuburgli. 
But  he  could  not  face  London,  and  soon  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  a  prey  to  his  whims  and  his  attendants. 

Warned  by  recent  events,  Lord  Liverpool  resolved  to  re- 
construct his  Ministiy.  Li  LS22  Lord  Sirlmouth  retired,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  Peel,  who  had  already  made  his  mark 
as  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  which  recommended  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  Later  in  the  year  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  (now  ilarquis  of  Londonderry)  committed  suicide  on  the 
eve  of  his  intended  departure  for  the  Congress  of  Verona.  He 
was  replaced  by  Canning,  and  two  of  Canning's  friends  also 
joined  the  (iovernment :  Robinson  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, aiid  Huskisson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Canning  promptly  tried  a  fall  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
had  determined  to  jnit  down  constitutionalism  in  Spain.  He 
sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Verona  with  instructions  to 
protest  against  any  interference.  The  duke  went  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  from  the  Congress,  but  a  French  army  was  nevertheless 
despatched  across  the  Pyrenees.  With  supreme  adroitness 
Canning  converted  the  rebuff  into  a  diplomatic  triumph.  He 
hastened  to  recognise  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies,  or — to  use 
his  own  rhetoric — he  '■  called  the  new  world  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  And  when  Spain  desired  to 
suppress  the  constitutional  cau.se  in  Portugal,  Canning  inter- 
vened   with    decLsiou.     Within    four   days    an    expedition    was 
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despatched  to  plant  th*!  liritisli  flag  on  "  the  wcU-luiown  heights 
of  Lisbon,"  and  Ferdinand  VI 1.  withdrew  the  troops  tliat  he 
sent  in  snpport  of  the  absohitist  Doiii  Mignel.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Canning's  poHcy  was  less  of  a  departure  from  Lord  Castle- 
rcao-h's  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  he  acted  more  freely, 
because  he  was  unhampered  by  private  friendshi|)s  with 
Metternioh  and  other  Continental  statesmen. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor-General  from  LS14  to 
1823,  had  enlarged  the  frontiers  of  India.  Driven  by  frontier 
raids  to  invade  Nepaul,  the  British 
troops  defeated  the  Goorkhas  and 
wnmg  from  them  hill-districts, 
which  included  the  healthy  station 
of  Simla.  In  Central  India  the 
marauding  Pindaris  were  chastised, 
and  in  1817  and  the  followhig  year 
Lord  Hastings  tried  conclusions 
with  their  .sympathisers,  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  Holkar,  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  confederacj',  was  heavily 
defeated  at  Mehidpore,  its  nominal 
head,  the  Peishwa,  was  deposed 
and  his  dominions  annexed.  The 
submission  of  the  Rajputs  rounded 
off  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 
On  Hastings'  successor,  Lord  Am- 
herst (1823-28),  fell  the  responsi- 
bility of  resisting  Burmese  aggression.  The  war  was  tedious,  India, 
and  the  troops  were  decimated  by  the  climate.  In  1826,  how- 
ever, the  king  surrendered  by  treaty  Assam,  and  the  districts 
of  Ai-akan  and  Tcnnaserim.  Lord  AVilliam  Bentinck's  Governor- 
Generalship  (1828-35)  was  unmarked  by  military  expeditions 
on  a  large  scale.  He  suppressed  Suttee,  however ;  exterminated 
the  Thugs  ;  and  appointed  a  Commission  which,  with  Macaiilay 
as  its  President,  codified  the  Indian  law. 

At  home  the  new  element  in  the  Government  was  doing  Domestic 
excellent  work.     The  Home   Secretary  set   himself  to   reform  i^«f°"^™3- 
and  consolidate   the  criminal   law,    abolishing   the   jaenalty   of 
capital   punishment  for  nearly  a  hundred    felonies.     Robinson 
set   aside   the   sinking  ftmd,  reduced  the  interest  on  the  war 
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(k'lit,  and,  at'lcr  tlic  coiiiiiii'n-ial  crisis  of  1S2.5  had  tried  credit 
very  severely,  lie  eoiiuleiuineeil  I  lie  rrcatiou  of  joint-stnek 
banks,  and  pruhibiled  the  issue  ol  CI  and  £2  notes  (p.  M'l). 
His  financial  policy,  wliirh,  though  within  limits,  proved  a 
distinct  advance  on  \'ansittart's  was  sup})osed  to  he  largely 
intlnenced  by  Mr.  lliiskisson.  That  able  man  modified  the 
Navigation  Acts  iiy  carrjdng  a  Keciprocity  of  Duties  Bill, 
whereby  foreign  nations  were  offered  an  equality  of  trade  with 
this  country.  He  also  lowered  the  duties  on  silk  and  wool, 
and  so  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  both  industries. 

The  Jjiverpool  Jlinistry  had  gone  far  to  recover  its  popu- 
larity with  the  country.  But  the  "  pigtail  Tories "  were 
infinitely  disgusted,  and  even  \vent  so  far  as  to  ojipose  Mr. 
Canning's  friends  at  the  polls.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1827, 
Lord  Liverpool  had  a  stroke  of  a])oplexy,  and  with  his  death 
the  divisions  of  the  jiarty  became  jjast  healing. 

There  were  two  possible  Prime  Ministers,  Peel  and  Canning, 
Goderich  but  neither  would  .serve  under  the  other.  To  his  great  disgust, 
Ministries,  j-j^^  king  was  compelled  to  send  for  Canning,  whom  he 
disliked  on  personal  groinids.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
promptly  resigned  their  offices,  though  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  still  to  remain  an  open  question.  Canning  got  together 
a  Ministry  of  his  personal  friends,  and  he  was  afterwards  joined 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  Whigs.  He  was  badly  beaten 
in  the  Lords  on  a  ])ill  for  graduating  the  corn  duties,  and  on 
August  8th  died,  his  last  days  having  been  embittered  by 
paltry  strife.  Robinson,  become  Lord  Goderich,  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  ri(!kety  Government.  Its  members,  however, 
quarrelled  violentl}^  and  at  last  that  "  transient  and  embarrassed 
phantom,"  its  nominal  chief,  went  to  the  king  and  resigned 
in  tears.  Li  Jaiuiar}',  1828,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  formed 
a  Ministry,  with  Peel  as  his  Home  Secretary,  and  a  Canningite 
element,  including  Huskisson,  Lamb,  Pahnerston,  and  Grant. 
Navarino.  Xhe  duke  had  promptly  to  deal  with  the  Eastern  question 

in  a  very  acute  shape.  The  Greeks  had  revolted  against 
Turke}',  and  their  cause  aroused  genuine,  if  exaggerated, 
sympathy  in  this  countr}'.  It  appeared  hopeless,  however,  when 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  sent  an  army  under  his 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  help  the  Sultan.  Russia  and  England 
had  long  been  striving  after  a  point  ot  union,  and,  after  the 
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Porto  had  refused  an  armistice,  Lord  l^udley,  the  Foreij^n 
Secretary  of  the  Cannino-  Ministry,  had  siojncd  the  Treaty  of 
London,  whereby  tlio  two  Powers  and  Franc'O  pledi^'od  them- 
selves to  enforce   a  cessation  of  hostilities.      N'ai^ue  orders  were 
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{From  a  contcmjmrarn  satirical  print.) 

sent  to  Admiral  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron,  and  ho  remained  at  anchor  while  Ibrahim 
Pasha  ravaged  the  Morea.  AVhen,  however,  the  Turkish  fleet 
attempted  to  issue  from  Navarino  Bay  and  fired  on  the  P>ritish 
Hag-ship,  the  allies  replied  in  good  earnest,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  (October  27th,  1827).  The  duke  was  fai- 
from  relishing  this  "  untoward  event,"  as  it  was  styled  in  the 
Instead    of    sending    the    British    fleet    to 
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Constantinople,  lie  allowed  Russia  to  prosecute  the  war  alone, 
and  wring  the  Treaty  of  Ailrianople  from  the  Turks.  The 
limits  of  independent  Greece  were  fixed  by  the  allies  in 
London,  and  they  were  far  from  satisfying  Philhellenist 
aspirations. 

At  home  the  Governmont  had  no  settled  policy.  Lord  .lolm 
Russell  forced  upon  it  the  Repi.'al  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  ill  February,  1828,  and  thus  removed  a  Nonconformist 
grievance.  The  Caniiingitcs  had  threatened  revolt,  and  in 
May  they  resigned  in  a  bod}-  over  the  question  of  the  assign- 
ment ot  the  seats  of  the  disenfranchised  borough  of  East 
Retford  Want  ot  tact  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  part,  rather  than 
a  deliberate  intention  on  the  Duke's  to  .shed  the  more  Liberal 
members  ot  the  Ministry  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  rupture. 
Still,  they  went  Wellmgton  s  followers  were  soon  compelled 
to  surrender  the  chief  principle  on  which  the  administration 
rested  namely,  that  of  resistance  to  Catholic  Emancipation. 
This  legacy  from  the  Union  had  frequently  come  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
had  passed,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Lords  The  question 
became  far  more  acute  when  its  control  in  Ireland  passed 
from  the  hands  of  an  easy-gomg,  aristocratic  committee  into 
the  vigorous  direction  of  () Connell  (p  14Gj.  He  formed  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  began  to  collect  the  Catholic  rent 
in  1823.  His  meetings  were  perfectly  orderly  but  they  were 
inevitably  calculated  to  provoke  Protestant  reprisals,  and  his 
lieutenants  were  none  too  discreet.  Suppressed  b}'  law, 
the  Association  reconstituted  itself  as  an  educational  and 
charitable  combination.  At  the  general  election  of  1826 
O'Connell's  candidate  was  returned  for  County  Wat&rford. 
despite  the  Beresford  interest.  Li  the  following  year  O'Connell, 
though  ineligible,  stood  m  person  for  Clare,  against  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald.  The  forty-shilling  freeholders  deserted  the  land- 
lords, and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  polling  O'Connell's  opponent 
withdrew. 

The  duke  pau.sed  irresolutely  between  surrender  and  revolu- 
tion. He  compelled  Anglesey,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  resign 
for  blurting  out  his  differences  with  the  Government  to 
O'Connell.  But  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  Peel's  common- 
sense   got   the   upper   hand.     As   a    preliminary   Peel   insisted 
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upon  the  suppression  of  the  Association,  Imt  it  anticipated  him 
by  dissolving.  The  religious  scruples  of  the  king  nearly 
wrecked  the  (Tovernment,  but  he  was  forced,  in  the  end,  to 
ask.  Ministers  to  remain,  i'eel,  who,  rejected  by  Oxford 
University,  with  difficulty  found  a  .scat  at  Westbury,  was  at 
last  Iree  to  carry  his  Bills.  They  admitted  Catholics  to 
Parliament  and  office  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.ship  and  Viceroyalty 
guard,  the  Irish  franchise  was 
struggle  with  the  king,  they  became  law.  But  agitation  had 
taken  deep  root  in  Ireland,  and  O'Connell  promptly  began  to 
harangue  the  peasantry  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

Tlie  duke  was  strongly  in  favour  of  non-intervention 
alaoad.  Hence  he  was  rather  unjustly  accused  of  counten- 
ancing absolutism.  He  refused  to  interfere  in  Portugal,  where 
Horn  Miguel  had,  for  the  moment,  succeeded  in  ousting  his 
niece,  and  even  prevented  a  loyalist  expedition,  fitted  out  in 
British  ports,  from  landing  on  the  Azores.  His  attitude  was 
diplomatically  correct,  but  it  was  liable  to  misconstruction. 
Even  more  damaging  was  his  supposed  dependence  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  the  reactionary  Minister 
who  was  swept  away  by  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1.S30. 

George  IV.  ended  his  useless  life  on  June  26th.  He  was 
William  IV.,  whose  eccentricity  was 
honesty.  He  sympathised  at  the 
reform  which,  under  stress  of  the 
upheaval  abroad,  was  ringing  through  the  land.  Wellington 
was  the  only  politician  who  could  deal  with  George  lY.,  and 
his  death  removed  the  chief  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
Ministry.  The  duke  made  overtures  to  the  Canningites,- 
the  death  of  Huskisson,  who  was  killed  at  the  opening  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  (p.  270),  altered  the 
situation,  and  they  made  conunon  cause  with  the  Whigs.  On 
the  opening  of  Parliament  in  November,  1830,  the  duke  made 
an  emphatic  declaration  in  tavour  of  the  existing  system  of 
representation.  After  that  the  Government  was  hopelessly 
compromised  ;  it  was  defeated  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion 
for  a  select  committee  on  the  Civil  List,  and  resigned. 

I>ord  Grey,  though  nearly  seventy  years  old,  was  the  in- 
evitable Prime  Minister.     Several  Whigs  entered  the  Cabinet : 
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l.oril  Lansdowne  as  President  of  the  Conneil,  Lord  Althorp  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchc([uer,  and,  eventual!}',  Lord  Brougham 
as  Chancellor.  I-niil  hurhani,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  called 
himself  a  Pailical.  The  Caniiingites  secured  the  secretaryships 
—  Lord  Melbourne  (Lamb),  Palmcrston,  and  (ioderich  going  to 
the    Home,   Foreign,    and    Colonial    Offices    respectively.     The 


WILLIAM    IV. 

(National  I'oi'traU  Gallery.) 

Ministry   was    strong    in    talent,   but   weak    in   administrative 
experience. 

It  was  an  anxious  winter.  There  was  I'lck-burning  m  the  The 
agricultural  districts  of  the  South.  The  artisans  were  moving  Agitation, 
in  the  North,  and  the  violent  language  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union  was  calculated  to  breed  trouble.  In  Ireland 
one-Hfth  of  the  population  was  out  of  emjiloyment,  and  a 
tithe  war  was  proceeding  simultaneously  with  O'Connell's 
agitation  for  repeal.  Jlelbourne,  who  as  Home  Secretary  had 
control  both  of  English  and  Irish  affairs,  behaved  with  firmness. 
The  Birmingham  League  was  left  alone,  but  the  rural  rioters 
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were  tried  by  a  special  couiiuission.  The  .Marijuis  of  Anttlesey, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Jnland,  suppressed  C)'(-'onneirs  meet- 
ings, and  finalljf  arrested  hiui,  though  the  Act  under  wliidi 
he  was  convicted  expiring  with  tlic  dissohition,  he  was  never 
sentenced. 

On  March  1st,  Lord  John  Kusscli,  tlic  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  brought  in  the  Roforni  Bill.  It  proved  too  sweeping 
to  ]ilease  the  House,  and,  after  passing  its  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  one,  suft'ered  defeat  in  Committee  on  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  number  of  members.  Ministers  decided  not  to 
resign,  and  induced  the  king  to  c(jnseut  to  a  dissolution. 
They  returned  with  a  majority  of  over  130,  and  a  new 
and  still  more  thorough-gomg  Bill  was  promptly  introduced. 
Though  the  Opposition  debated  the  measure  at  inordinate 
length,  it  passed  through  the  Conunons  by  large  majorities. 
On  October  8th  the  Lords  rejected  it  on  the  first  reading  by  41. 
Rioting  began  immediately  in  the  large  towns,  and  at  Bristol 
the  weakness  of  Colonel  Brereton  gave  the  mob  the  upper 
hanfl  for  forty-eight  houi's.  Supported,  however,  by  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Lower  House,  Ministers  decided  to  continue 
in  office. 

In  March,  18-32,  Lord  John  Russell  carried  a  third  Bill 
through  the  Commons.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
"  Waverers,"  led  by  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Lord  Harrowby,  it 
passed  its  seconrl  reading  by  a  majority  of  nine.  In  Committee, 
however.  Lord  Lyndhurst  persuaded  the  Peers  to  vote  for  his 
motion  postponing  the  disfranchising  clauses.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  no  other  course  than  to  press  on  the  king  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  batch  of  Peers,  and,  on  his  refusal, 
resigned.  Wellington  undertook  the  desperate  task  of  forming 
a  Cabinet  of  resistance  to  revolution.  He  failed  to  secure  the 
support  of  Peel,  and  retreated  from  an  untenable  position. 
The  renewed  activity  of  the  "  Waverers,"  and  a  circular  letter 
of  the  king's  praying  the  Peers  to  cease  their  opposition,  put 
an  end  to  the  crisis"  On  June  4th  the  Bill  was  free  of  the 
House  of  Loi-ds. 

In  its  final  shape  the  Act  disfranchised  56  boroughs  with 
less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  returning  111  members,  took  a 
member  from  30  boroughs  with  less  than  4,000,  and  deprived 
one    four-member   constituency    of  two    of  its   representatives. 
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Of  these  143  seats,  65  were  L?iveii  to  the  counties;  2^  larj^e 
towns,  mchiding  Mjinchestcr,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  received 
two  menihers,  and  21  smaller  jilaccs  one.  Of  the  n'maining  13 
seats  ten  were  transferred  to  Scotland,  the  otiier  three  being 
reserved  to  increase  the  AVelsh  representation.  Copyholders, 
leaseholders,  and  tenants-at-will  paying  a  £50  rent  received 
the  county  franchise.'  In  the  boroughs  a  uniform  £10  house- 
In  ihl  franchise  was  established,  though  the  rights  of  resident 
freemen  were  respected.  In  the  same  session  Reform  i^ills 
were  passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  first  country 
received  eight  new  members,  while  all  owners  of  propert}', 
long  leaseholders  at  £10  a  year,  and  £50  tenants-at-will 
acquired  the  franchise.  Ireland  had  five  additional  borough 
members,  but  the  40s.  i'reeholders   remained  voteless. 


In  1814,  when  the  long  Napoleonic  war  wa.s,  for  the  moment,    w.  laird 
terminated   by   the   departure   of  Bonaparte  for  Elba,  and  by   THeNa-vy. 
the  return  to  France  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Great  Britain  remained   Effects 
in  hostilities  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  was  thus  peace, 
prevented   from   at   once   reducing   her   Navy   to   its  ordinary 
peace   establishment.     She  was   enabled,  however,  to   dispense 
almost   immediately  with  the  services  of  no  fewer  than  50,000 
seamen.     In  the  following  year,  although    the   fratricidal   war 
with  America  was  ended  (Vol.  V.,  p.  713),  the  reappearance  of 
Na])oleon    in    the    field    rendered    any    further    reduction    of 
armaments    impossible,    and    during    the   greater    part    of   that 
year   90,000  men   had  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  serve  their 
country  at  sea.     But  when  1815  was  past  and  over,  and  when 
European   peace  seemed   to  be  securely  re-established    by  the 
banishment   of  the  great   disturber   of  it  to  a  distant  island, 
wholesale   reductions  were  effected.     The  extent  and  nature  of 
these  will  be  clearly  understood  from  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  the  number  of  ships   in  commission,   and  of  the 
number  of  seamen  nominally  in  service,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  of  the  years  1813,  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  1817  :— 

['  "  By  this  provision,  the  power  of  the  Rreat  landed  proprietors  over 
their  tenantry  is  perjietuateil :  and  thus  arises  a  greater  frustration  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  than  from  all  other  errors  and  faults  toijether."  Martineau, 
£uri'j}i-  xina-  thr  I'lacv,  I.,  70.  The  clause  was  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos] 
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Tims,  within  the  short  space  of  four  years,  530  ships  of  war 
were  laid  up  or  tinall}*  disposed  of,  and  121,000  seamen  were 
thrown  out  of  eniploynicnt.  The  number  of  officers  placed 
upon  half-pay  was,  of  course,  proportionate.  Leaving  out  of 
calculation  the  other  ranks,  wo  may  fairly  gauge  the  situation 
after  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  active  list  of  tlie 
lieutenants.  At  the  end  of  1813  there  were  3,285  of  those 
officers;  at  the  end  of  1814,  3,211;  at  the  end  of  1815,  4,064; 
at  the  end  of  1816,  4,012;  and  at  the  end  of  1817,  3,949;  so 
that  thei-e  were  positively  more  officers  available  for  employ- 
ment and  consequent  full  pay  in  1817,  when  but  114  vessels 
of  all  classes  were  required  for  the  public  service,  than  there 
had  been  in  1813,  when  644  vessels  were  needed.  Very  little 
reflection  will  show  that  if  every  one  of  the  lieutenants  was 
employed  in  1813,  at  least  3,350  must  have  been  unemployed 
in  1817;  and  that  if  there  were  any  unemployed  lieutenants 
in  1813,  the  number  unemployed  in  1817  must  have  been  even 
greater  than  3,350.  This  state  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  misery  among  all  classes  throughout  the 
country.  The  disbanded  seamen  had,  with  few  exceptions,  no 
resources  whatsoever — possibly,  in  most  cases,  not  even  a  trade 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  case  of  the  officers  was  almost  as  bad. 
The  peace  not  merely  deprived  all  of  them  of  practically  every 
prospect  of  prize-money,  but  also  suddenly  reduced  the  regular 
emoluments  of  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  them  in  the  following 
proportions :  Admirals,  from  £5  to  £2  2s.  ;  vice-admirals,  from 
£4  to  £1  12s.  6d. ;  rear-admirals,  from  £3  to  £1  5s. ;  captains, 
from  (in  some  instances^  £2  3s.  lOd.  to  14s.  6d. ;  commanders, 
from  16s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.,  or,  at  Ijest,  to  10s. ;  and  lieutenants  to, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  as  little  as  5.s.  a  day.  In  no 
ca.se  could  a  half-pay  lieutenant  expect  to  receive  more  than 
7s.,  a  sum  which  is  equal  to  £127  15s.  a  year;  and  unless  he 
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happened  to  bo  high  up  on  ilir  list,  the  prospect  opened  to 
him  by  the  peace  was  one  ol  Inning  to  support  himself  as  a 
gentleman,  and  probably  to  support  a  wife  and  family  as  well, 
on  ;ni  annual  income  of  £91  5s.  If  further  evidence  be  needed 
of  the  disastrous  eti'ects  of  the  inevitable  reduction  of  the  naval 
establisliment  upon  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  indivi(hials 
who,  for  u[)\vards  of  twenty  years,  had  kept  Great  [Britain  frum 
the  misfortunes  of  foreign  domination,  and  had  maintained  lier 
iionour  in  everv  sea,  it   mav  l)e  discovered  in  the   figures   of  the 


^^ 
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Naval  Kstimates  of  the  years  immediately  before  and  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  peace.  The  supplies  voted  for  the 
sea-service  were,  in  181.S,  £20,()!»(i,709  :  in  1814,  f  lf),:^T2,()70 ;  in 
1815,  19,():V2.700;  in  1816,  £10,1 14.,:U5 ;  in  1817,  £7,045,422; 
and  in  1.S18,  £0,547,809. 

These  reductions  were  necessary  enough  ;  but  tlie  effect  of 
them  was  almost  equivalent  to  the  temporarv  mining  of  tlie 
naval  profession.  .Seamen,  idle  fnun  no  fault  of  their  own. 
thronged  the  streets  of  the  lar^e  towns  ;  and  although  many 
obtained  engagements  in  the  mercantile  marine,  there  were  still 
enough  left  ashore  to  form  the  nucleus  of  uiui-h  disorder,  and  to 
materiallv  assist  in  fanning  popular  discontent.  As  for  the 
254 
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officers,  must  (it'tliiiii  citlicr  starved  i^'enteell}'  at  lioino,  or  \vt'nt, 
;il)ri)a(l  to  seek  to  retrieve  their  shattered  fortunes.  Grants  of 
land  in  varions  colonies  drew  away  a  certain  luiinber  of  tlicin, 
naval  as  well  as  niilitarv,  and  lielpid  in  llio  |icopling  of  Australia 
and  Canada;  but  not  everv  half-pa\'  ortioer  ])osses.sed  tlie  eapital 
to  enable  him  to  take  up  a  errant  of  land,  or  the  inclination  to 
settle  down  into  the  peaceful  and  monotonous  jiursuits  of  country 
life  in  an  undeveloped  district.  This  condition  of  things  pro- 
duced results  the  importance  of  whicli  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, but  the  liistory  of  wliich  is  now  generally  lost  sight  of. 
At  the  time  of  the  peace,  and  indeed,  for  many  years  after- 
wards, the  echoes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  still  resounding 
loudly  throughout  a  great  part  of  both  worlds  (pp.  (j,  9).  The 
colonies  f)f  Spain  and  Portugal  were  beginning  to  be  restless 
under  the  somewhat  selfish  dominion  of  the  mother  countries  ; 
Greece  was  painfully  excogitating  her  independence ;  and  soon 
many  officers  and  men  whose  professional  future  in  England  had 
been  so  seriously  compromised  were  found,  serving,  it  is  true,  as 
mercenaries,  yet  ranged  on  the  side  of  human  progress  and 
liberty,  and  furthering  the  advance  of  freedom  and  civilisation. 
Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  in  1.S14  of  his  commission  in  the  Navy 
(although  he  was,  happily,  restored  in  1832  to  his  rank  and 
honours),  was  the  most  distinguished  of  these  maritime  adven- 
turers and  sailors  of  fortune.  He  carried  out  with  him  to  Chile 
ill  1818  a  mmiber  of  unemployed  officers,  most  <if  whom  won 
glory,  and  some  riches  as  well,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
there,  in  Peru,  and  in  Brazil,  for  the  liberation  of  South  America. 
Lord  Cochrane  had  similar  companions  when  subsequently  he 
assisted  the  Greek  revolutionary  patriots.  What  he  did  for 
Chile  and  Brazil  few  other  men  of  his  day  coidd  have  effected 
with  such  scant  tneans  as  the  feeble  insurrectionary  govern- 
ments of  those  times  were  able  to  place  at  his  disposal ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  memory  of  his  work  is  kept  alive 
in  Chile  to  this  day  by  the  conferring  of  his  name  upon  a  battle- 
ship ;  and  that  in  Brazil,  at  least  until  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy, 
he  and  his  successors  bore  the  title  of  Marquis  of  MaranhaO. 
Among  names  which  deserve  to  be  associated  with  his  in  these 
exploits  are  those  ot  Crosbie,  Foster,  Hind,  Taylor,  Jowett, 
Grenfell,  Guise,  and  Spry :  but  scores  of  others  miglit  be  men- 
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tioned;  and,  in  fact,  for  many  years  after  1815,  there  was  no  war 
in  tlie  New  World  or  in  the  Old  in  wliich,  as  adventurers,  the 
half-nay  veterans  of  our  own  lony-  strnif^lo  with  France  did  not 

take  part.     The  practical  disliandin^  ni'  tiiose  tried  and  ,i;allant 


LORD    COCIIIIAXE,    EAKL    OP    DUXDOXALD. 
(After  the  pmnting  bij  P.  E.  .'^trot-ldunj.) 

fellows  at  the  peace  had  a  far  wider  influence  than  is  couunonly 
suspected  fioth  upon  the  devcIoi)nient  of  wliat  are  now  the  lartje 
self-L,'overning  colonies,  and  ujion  the  constitutional  growth  ot 
nnich  of  the  rest  of  the  woi-ld. 

Another  result  of  the  peace  was  the  previously  uniiarallcled   gj""^"^'""^ 
blociiing  of  promotion  in  the  various  connuissioned    grades   ot 
the   naval    service.     So   long   as  war  lasted  there   was  possible 
])roinotion,  at  least  as  far  as  posl-rank,  foi-  all  ;  and.   Ironi    17fl3 
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to  isio,  diserviiiL!'  otticers  were  seldom  neg'lccteil  lor  Ihhl;'  hy 
those  witli  whom  lay  the  selection.  ]jut  llic  very  readiness  uf 
the  Admiraltv   to  reward   "•ood  service  duriiitr  war-time  led   in 

Jo  ~ 

peace-time  to  considerable  personal  hardships,  besides  beini;'  in 
some  instances  ihstinctly  antagonistic  to  the  pnblic  welfare. 
The  promotions  eonse<]uent  upon  the  happy  conclusion  ol' 
hostilities  brought  the  captains'  list  up  to  <S88,  the  highest  point 
it  has  ever  attained  since  a  British  Navy  has  existed.  At  the 
time  when  that  maximum  was  reached — it  was  in  181cS — the 
senior  captain  on  tlic  list  had  lield  that  rank  for  twenty-two 
years,  a  period  more  ihan  long  enough,  consistently  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  service,  to  (puility  for  Hag-rank  and 
command.  Yet  twenty-two  years  was  a  very  short  period  in 
comparison  with  the  time  for  which  officers  who  at  the  peace 
were  captains  of  medium  or  junior  standing  had  to  wait  ere  tliey 
attained  flag- rank.  The  evil  reached  its  height  in  1841.  In  the 
earlier  jjart  of  tliat  j'ear  all  the  captains  at  the  head  of  the  hst 
were  men  who  had  held  post-rank  ever  since  the  j^ear  after 
Trafalgar.  The  senior  one  of  them,  judged  by  tlie  date  of  his 
commission  as  caplaui  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age;  several  were 
over  seventy  ;  and  one,  at  least,  was  as  much  as  seventy-eight. 
Yet  it  was  from  among  these  old  gentlemen  that  the  list  of 
admirals  had  to  be  recruited ;  for  then,  as  now,  promotion  to 
flag-rank  went  by  simple  seniority ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  there  was  at  that  time  no  regular  scheme  of  retire- 
ment for  officers  above  tlie  rank  of  conunander.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  almost  all  the  admirals,  besides  a  large 
number  of  captains,  were  too  old  to  l:>c  in  a  condition  to  render 
effective  service  in  their  jn-ofession  ;  and  the  political  caricaturist 
was  justified,  a  lil,tle  later,  in  representing  the  typical  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  |)eriod  as  a  gouty  \eteran,  oliliged  to 
promenade  his  quarter-deck  in  a  Ijatfi-chair.  Both  Sir  J.  C. 
White  and  Vice- Admiral  Edward  Harvey  were  seventy-four 
when  they  took  up  the  command  at  the  Xore ;  Admiral  Bowles 
was  seventy-nine  when  he  became  port-admiral  at  Portsmouth  ; 
Sir  David  Milne  Avas  of  the  same  age  when  he  assumed  the 
like  office  at  Devonport ;  and,  even  on  foi-eign  stations,  Sir 
Robert  Stopford  Hew  his  flag  at  seventy-three ;  Sir  Peter 
Halkett,  at  seventy-two;  Rear- Admiral  C.  J.  Austen,  at  seventy- 
three  ;  and  Lord  Dundoiiald,  at  seventy-five.     And,  in  spite  of 
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suc'li  facilities  :is  exi.st(Hl  in  1S41  tor  the  retirement  of  officers  of 
rank  less  than  that  of  ])ost-ea])tain,  the  active  lists  were  still 
I'hokcd  throni;iioiit  witli  did  oflicers,  sin'vivors  of  the  French 
uaiN.  Of  this  cateLi'orv,  there  were  aliont  200  connnandcrs  and 
1.4')i)  lieutenants  who  had  receiv(Hl  no  promotion  wiiatsoever  for 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years  er  more.  (.)ne  otKcer  had  heen  a 
conunander  for  forty-seven  years:  another  had  been  a 
lieutenant  for  sixty  years:  yet  anotiier  had  l.ieen  a  master  for 
sixty-one  years ;  and  there  was  a  jiurser  with  sixtv-fonr  years' 
service  in  that  raidi  to  his  credit.  All  these  officers,  however, 
were  set  down  in  the  Navy  List  as  being  tit  for  dtity. 

It  was  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  attairs  Naval 
that  induced  the  Admiralty  to  adopt  a  more  reasonable  and  ^^^^ 
comprehensive  scheme  of  naval  retirement  than  had  previously 
been  in  force.  As  early  as  LSI  (J,  not  to  go  farther  back,  100  of 
the  senior  lieutenants  who,  owing  to  age  and  infirmities,  were 
assiuned  to  be  incapable  of  further  service,  had  been  permitted 
to  retire  with  the  rank  of  conmiander  and  a  pension  of  Ha.  Gd.  a 
day  ;  and  in  1830  another  Order-in-Council  had  authorised  the 
retirement  of  lieutenants  of  sufficient  seniority  to  be  in  receipt 
of  half-pay  at  7s.  a  day.  But  these  measures  had  thinned 
the  lower  ranks  only  to  a  partial  extent,  and  had  left 
the  equally  crowded  upper  ranks  tmtouched.  A  further  step 
was  taken  in  1840,  when  fifty  of  the  senior  commanders  were 
allowed  to  retire  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  with  half-pay  of 
10s.  (id.  a  da}-.  Yet  still  the  tension  remained  unrelieved  until 
the  elaboration  of  a  more  general  scheme,  which  was  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  September  1st,  1846,  and  became  part 
of  the  regulations  under  an  Order-in-Council  of  April,  1847. 
This  measure  permitted  the  retirement,  as  rear-admirals,  of 
captains  whose  seniority  placed  them  on  the  14s.  6d.  half-pay 
list ;  the  retirement,  with  increased  pay,  of  certain  other  captains 
of  not  less  than  twenty  years'  seniority ;  and  the  reduction  to 
manageable  proportions  of  the  active  list.  New  Orders-in- 
Conncil  followed  in  1851,  1856,  1860,  1864,  and  1866;  and  in 
1870  a  complete  fresh  scheme  fur  all  ranks  was  at  length 
adopted.  This,  although  it  has  since  been  considerably 
moditied,  remains  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  naval 
retirement.  It  may  be  said  that  the  schemes,  just  and  salu- 
tary upon    the  whole,  which    thus   received,  as  it  were,  their 
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codiKcntion  in  1S70,  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  loii<r  uiul 
trying  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  certain  than  that  for  succes.sful  commanders  at  sea  in 
war-time  the  country  nuist  look  chiefly  to  the  otticers  who  are 
still  in,  or  below,  the  prime  of  life ;  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  service  require  that  it  should  be  possible  for  capable 
officers  to  reach  flag-raidc  by  the  age  of  forty,  as  Nelson  did. 

Some  of  the  evil  consequences  of  tlie  neglect  and  pro- 
crastination of  the  Admiralty  in  dealing  with  the  situation 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  war  which  ended  in  1815  appear  to 
have  hampered  the  country  when,  nearly  forty  years  later,  war 
broke  out  with  Russia.  During  that  war  the  Navy,  all  things 
considered,  effected  remarkably  little  .  and  the  expectations  of 
the  country  were  notoriously  disappointed.  The  excessive  age  of 
many  of  the  flag-officers  and  captains  who  were  entrusted  with 
conuiiands  may  be  accepted  in  partial  explanation  of  the  result. 
Both  Napier  and  Dundas  were  nearly  seventy  ;  and  Lyons  and 
Price,  though  only  rear-admirals,  were  sixty-six ;  while  several 
captains,  both  in  the  Black  Sea  and  m  the  Baltic,  were  upwards 
of  sixty  years  of  age.  From  otKcers  of  such  advanced  life,  the 
energy,  activity,  and  mental  suppleness  that  distinguish  capable 
younger  men  cannot  lie  expected.  The  sea,  moreover,  is  an 
ex(;eptionally  wearmg  calling,  and  was  even  more  so  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  than  it  is  now.  This  has  since  been  to  some 
extent  recognised  in  our  own  and  other  Navies.  A  l>ritish 
admiral  is  now  obliged  to  retire  at  sixty-five,  and  a  rear-admiral 
at  sixty.  In  Germany,  even  these  ages  are  considered  too  great 
to  admit  of  full  efficiency.  There,  no  officer  can  remain  on  the 
active  list  after  he  is  fifty-six  ;  and  rear-admirals  are  perforce 
retired  at  fifty-three. 

It  is  important  for  the  student  of  naval  history  to  understand 
the  principles  according  to  which  British  ships  of  war  were 
"rated"  at  various  times,  and  what,  in  the  days  of  our  wooden 
walls,  was  the  real  meaning  of  such  expressions  as  "  a  .SG-gun 
frigate,"  "  a  seventy-four,"  and  so  on.  As  a  great  and  sensible,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  change  in  the  system  of  rating  was 
introduced  in  1817,  immediately  after  the  jJeace,  the  present 
seems  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  first  three-quarters  of 
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the  oitjhloenth,  a  vessel  was  nitcd  ami  dcscnliecl  according,'  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  plan  ;  that  is,  if  she 
actnally  carried  (iO  guns,  she  was  known  as  a  (iO-gun  ship.  Hut 
in  1779,  when  the  carronade  was  made  a  regular  service  weapon, 
nearly  all  vessels  were  given  a  certain  number  of  these  pieces  of 
ordnance,  in  addition  to  their  complement  of  guns,  F.ir 
instance,  the  100-guu  ships  were  given  10  carronades ;  i)0-  and 
98-<;un  ships  were  given  10  also;  74-gun  ships  were  given  S; 
50-gun  ships  were  giVen  10,  etc.  To  put  the  matter  more  con- 
cisely for  purposes  of  reference,  the  true  gun  strength  of  the 
chief  classes  of  ships,  as  distinct  from  the  conventional  gun 
strength,  became  as  follows : — 

Hate. 

First        ...         

Seconil 

Third       ... 

Fiiui-th     

Fifth        


Sixth 


Nominal  Guhh. 

Aitual  riiiiis. 

100 

110 

98 

108 

90 

100 

74 

82 

64 

72 

50 

60 

44 

54 

38 

48 

36 

44 

32       ... 

40 

28 

34 

24 

34 

20 

28 

18 

26 

16 

24 

14 

oo 

Sloops 


Yet,  in  spite  of  these  considerable  alterations,  ships  continued  to 
be  officially  classed  as  they  had  been  classed  before  the  change. 
Other  changes  in  the  armament  of  ships  were  effected  subse- 
quently, not  only  in  consequence  of  Admiralty  orders,  but  also 
to  suit  the  theories  or  temporary  wishes  of  individual  captains  : 
so  that  in  course  of  time  the  official  classification  came  to  be 
almost  meaningless.  Any  addition  of  long  guns  to  a  ship 
raised  her  class  in  the  Admiralty  estimate  ;  but  no  addition  ot 
carronades  modified  her  status  on  the  books  of  the  Navy.  Thtis, 
■when  in  1780  the  Canada  received  two  extra  18-pounder  long  Anom- 
guns,  she  rose  from  the  position  of  a  74  to  that  of  a  7(5  :  but  ^^^^^°^ 
when  in  iho  following  year  the  Goliath,  74,  was  given,  as  part  of  lication 
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her  extra  iinnainciit,  two  (ifS-poiindcr  carronadcs,  she  still 
remained  a  74,  although  the  additions  made  her  probably  a 
more  powerful  ship,  especially  at  close  (|iiart('rs,  than  the 
Canada.  When,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  French  wars,  or 
of  the  war  of  1812,  we  read  that  a  British  ship  was  officially 
classed  as  carrvinsr  a  certain  number  of  guns,  we  get  little  or  no 
guide  to  her  actual  offensive  strength.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  state  of  affairs  was  recognised  when  the  recurrence  of  jwace 
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enabled  the  Admiralty  to  consider  the  point ;  and  efforts  were 
at  once  made  to  remedy  it.  ]]ut  the  ()rder-in-Council  of 
February,  1817,  was  after  all  only  a  half-measure  :  for  it  merely 
directed  that  in  future  all  his  Majesty's  ships  should  be  rated  at 
the  number  of  guns  and  carronades  which  they  actually  carried 
on  their  decks,  quarter-decks,  and  forecastles ;  and  it  left  out  of 
account  the  carronades  which,  in  the  ships  of  the  three  higher 
rates  in  the  Navy,  were  carried  on  the  poop.  Thus,  the  Superb, 
74,  though  officially  promoted  to  be  a  78,  should  in  reality  have 
been  promoted  to  be  an  84.  Indeed,  all  the  first,  second,  and 
third  rates,  even  after  the  new  Order,  and  the  accompanying 
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dcclanitidu  that  "the  force  of  each  ship  is  stated  acconlini)^  to 
the  number  of  guns  and  carronades  actuall}-  carried,"  continued 
to  mount  six  more  weapons  than  tliev  wore  credited  with.  The 
r/c^on/,  104.,  was  a  110;  the  Qwen  Chdrhifti-,  10,S,  was  a  114; 
the  Prince,  98,  was  a  104 ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the 
rule  had  practically  no  exceptions.  These  and  other  anomalies 
were  not  entirely  got  rid  of  until  the  pronudgation  of  a  now 
scale  of  armament  in  1847  ;  and  even  then  they  were  got  rid  of 
only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  C'ertain  guns,  especially  if 
of  comparatively  small  size,  soon  began  to  be  again  neglected 
in  the  otiicial  estimation  of  a  ship's  armament ;  and  after 
armoured  vessels  became  a  well-established  feature  in  the  Navy 
small  guns  were  gradually  left  wholly  out  of  account,  until  in 
18S5 — the  year  hi  which  this  survey  closes — the  official  Navy 
List  was  even  more  misleading  than  the  official  Navy  List  of  1814 
had  been.  In  1885,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  formidable  com- 
pleted ships  in  the  service  was  the  Collingwood,  which  the  Navy 
List  desci-ibed  as  of  1 0  guns :  and  one  of  the  most  insignificant 
was  the  wooden  corvette  Druid,  which  was  described  as  of  14. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CoUinj/vood  really  carried  '.i5  guns, 
large  and  small,  and  the  Druid  only  22  ;  but  that  statement  by 
no  means  reflects  the  true  difference  between  the  force  of  the 
ships.  The  Dm  id's  14  guns,  the  sole  ones  which  were  deemed 
worthy  of  ofhcial  notice,  were  all  64-pounder  muzzle-loaders,  of 
no  armour-piercing  A'aluo  whatsoever;  the  C< ill iiuj wood's  10 
guns  comprised  four  12-iuih  breechloaders,  ranking  among  the 
most  powerful  guns  then  in  the  service,  and  six  G-inch  breech- 
loaders, all  more  than  capable  of  piercing  10  inches  of  iron 
armour  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards,  besides  12  guns  which 
were  of  uuieh  greater  utility  than  anything  mounted  by  the 
DrvAd.  Moreover,  a  single  gun  in  the  ColUjujivood  weighed 
very  nearly  a,s  much  as  the  entire  armament  of  the  other  vessel. 


w.  H  The    powerful    influence    wliirh    had    d(.>ni'   so   much  to   mould 

BUTTON.      ]?j^„|ij,j-^  i-eligious  feeling,  and  to  direct  its  course  along  particular 
Cflurcii.        channels  of  opinion    during   the  later  years  of  the    eighteenth 
century,   had    lost,    during    the    earlier    part    of    the    present 
century,    some   of  its    more   prominent    characteristics.     Evan- 
gelicalism had  abandoned  something  of  its  austere  spirit,  and, 
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wliile  it.  had  succt'odcd  in  arousing  amono-  the  educated  ciassi'S  a 
much  nioro  serious  apprehension  (if  social  and  reliyious  prohlenis 
tiiauiiad  been  connnon  when  Bishop  Eutler  made  his  tanious 
lament,  it  liad  itself  been  insensibly  affected  by  the  society 
wiiirii  it  had  intiuonced,  and  tended  to  become,  if  not  "  worldly," 
at  least  reasonable,  polite,  and  not  unfashionable. 

If  we  turn  first  to  the  character  of  the  religious  lait}'  of  tin; 
period,  we  shall  see  how  strong  had  been  the  influence  in  which 
they  were  nurtiu-ed,  and  how  in  later  life  it  had  encouraged  the 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  of  definite  philanthropy.     Nor  need  it  be  said   Evangei- 

1  !-i  I  1111  icalism 

that  this  influence  was  by  no  means  eonhned  solely  to  those  and  other 
who  would  have  called  themselves  "  Evangelicals,"  or  to  members  ^^  pm-^^ 
of  the  C'hui'ch  of  England.  One  of  the  greatest  practical  anthropy. 
workers  for  true  religion  and  sound  learning  was  imbued  witli 
the  older — the  Cai'oline,  or  Reformation — principles  of  the 
Church ;  while  among  the  pioneers  of  philanthropic  effort  were 
the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Foremost 
among  philanthropists  was  tlie  great  Evangelical,  William 
Wilberforce.  He  it  was,  more  than  any  other,  who  by  his  life- 
long labours  enforced  on  Parliament,  through  the  education  of 
the  popular  conscience,  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  human 
beings.  Evangelicalism,  tlirough  one  of  its  greatest  leaders, 
George  Whitefield,  had  supported  slavery:  now  from  an 
Evangelical  the  slave-tracL'  received  its  death-blow.  Wilber- 
force, through  his  friendship  with  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day,  enjoyed  a  position  of  exceptional  advantage  for  the 
work  to  which  he  devoted  himself  He  was  a  link  between  the 
so-called  '•  Clapham  Sect"  (the  body  of  wealthy  business  men 
and  others  who  circled  round  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  rector  of 
Clapham)  and  the  London  society  of  the  day.  By  his  side  were 
peers  such  as  Lord  Teignmouth  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  the 
rich  families  of  the  Gurneys  and  the  Buxtons.  For  literary 
iiiHiience  the  religious  and  social  movements  of  the  time  were 
indebted  to  the  vigorous  and  popular  writings  of  Hannah  More. 
This  kindly  and  bright  old  lady,  herself  playwright  and  novelist 
as  well  as  writer  of  religious  tracts,  who  is  a  fit  link  between  the 
ecclesiastical  opinions  of  such  typical  English  writers  as  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  died  in  1S32.  William  Wil- 
berforce (whom  J.  J.  Gurney  described  as  "always  in  sunshine, 
his  mind  strung  to  a  perpetual  tunc  of  love  and  praise  ")  died  on 
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July  2!)lh,  1S:«.  a  i itli   bclure  the  Kill   for  Uio  Al")lition  of 

Slavery  became  law  (p.  l.")2V  Tlicrc  co\\]t]  not  lie  two  I'otter  ex- 
amples of  the  intluenco  of  i-cli^ioii  .iiiil  iihiluiilhnipy  on  the  life 
of  the  Kn.ylish  nation.  The  names  of  both  were  houseliold  words 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Great  Britain.  Wilberforce  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  between  Canning  and  Pitt.  Hannah  More's 
books  were  read,  it  niay  almost  be  said,  in  every  English  home. 
The  anti-slavery  iiiov(!m('nt  represented  the  best  current  of 
Englisli  feeling,  and  was  by  no  means  tied  to  any  particular 
religious  liody.  Fowell  Jiu.xlon  presented  a  petition  for  abolition 
from  187,000  women  of  ( ireat  liritain.  Already  jiractical  men 
like  J.  J.  Gurncy,  and  literary  artists  like  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  in  "  Melincourt,"  had  urged  the  disuse  of  sugar  till 
the  slaves  who  made  it  should  be  freed. 

The  philanthropy  which  so  warmly  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  was  no  less  powerful  in  social  work  within  the 
land  In  the  winter  of  181G-17  Mrs.  Ery  began  her  .systematic 
visits  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by 
many  ladies,  Churchwomen  as  well  as  Friends,  and  whicli  had 
so  remarkable  an  eflect  on  the  nature  of  prison  discipline 
throughout  the  country. 
Two  Lay  Among    the     laymen    who     devoted     themselves     to     the 

mftn.  theoretical  and  practical   interests   of  the  Church,  two   should 

especially  be  mentioned.  Alexander  Knox,  well  known  in  his 
earher  life  as  a  political  writer,  in  later  years  was  prominent 
in  defence  of  the  Clnirch.  His  especial  Avork  it  was  to  defend 
the  teaching  of  the  ('hurch  as  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book — 
a  task  which  had  a  distinct  value  when  great  laxity  as  to 
standards  of  doctrine  and  worship  prevailed.  Ho  died  on 
Januaiy  17th,  1831.  More  active  in  good  works  v\'as  Joshua 
AVatson,  who  did  great  things  for  the  literature  and  the 
missions  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  Societies  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Through  his  energetic  devotion 
the  interests  of  religion  were  continually  supported  in 
Parliament.  He  became  the  constant  adviser  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Manners-Sutton),  and  it  was  not 
a  little  through  his  influence  that  many  new  Church  societies 
were  founded,  and  that  the  colonial  episcopate  was  organised 
and  endowed. 
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()f  the   clersry   "'    '1''^    period   two    very  ditt'erent   jjicuires  The 
iniulii    1h'  drawn.     Tluy  iiiighl  be  described  as  secular,  though    ^'"^y- 
kindlv  and   generous,  as   scholars  and    gentlemen   ralluT   than 
missionaries    and    priests.     Thi^    novels    of    Peacock,    of    Jane 
Austen    and  (ieorge   Elior,   sketch  clergymen  of  varying  types 
wliirli    might    fall  within  this  description.     Certainly  we  should 
not    grealiy    wrong    them    if   we   wrote    across    the   clergy   list, 
"  n  art  out   'point   de   zele."     The    "high    and    dry"    school    had 
principles  wliich  connected 
it    with   a    great    past.     It 
"  inherited    the    traditions 
of    a    learned    and     sober 
Anglicanism,    claiming    as 
the   authorities   for  its 
theologj'  the  great  line  of 
English     divines    from 
Hooker  to  Waterland.  rind- 
ing its  patterns  of  devotion 
in   Bishop   Wilson,   Bishop 
Home,    and    the    '  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,'  but  not  for- 
getful of  Andrewes,  •Ierem\- 
Taylor,  and   Ken — preach- 
ing,   without     jjassion     or 
excitement,      scholar  -  like, 
careful,  wi.se,  often    vigor- 
ously  reasoned    discourses 
on    the    capital    points   of 
faith  and  morals,  and  ex- 
hibiting  in   its   adherents,  wh.j  were  many  and   important,  all   High 
the  varieties  of  a  great  and  far-descended  school,  which  claimed 
for  itself  rightful  possession  of  the  ground  whicli  it  held.     There 
was- nothing  effennnate  about   it,  there  was  nothing  fanatical; 
there  was  nothing  extreme  or  foolish  about  it:  it  was  a  manh' 
school,  distrustful  of  high-wrought  feelings  and  professions,  culti- 
vating self-command  and  shy  of  display,  and  setting  u])  as  its 
mark,  in  contrast  to  what  seemed  to  it  sentimental  weakness, 
a  reasonable  and  serions  idea  of  duty." '    To  that  school  belonged 
great  scholars  like  Dr.   Routh,  great  prelates  like  Bishop  Van 

'  Dean  Chiircli,  "The  Oxford  Movement,"  pp.  S-'.f. 
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Mildert.  of  Durham,  and — most  striking  example  of  all,  and 
occupying  its  position  when  it  had  been  largely  abandoned  on 
both  sides — the  great  ]iarish  priest,  Walter  Farquliar  Hook, 
who  carried  on  its  tradition  to  a  nmcli  later  generation. 

The  Evangelical  party,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  body  of 
theology  which  was  less  wide,  but  certainly  not  less  sincere. 
They  were  led  b}'  men  su(di  as  Charles  Simeon,  the  inHuenec 
of  whose  strong  character  and  long  and  blameless  life  gave  to 
his  opinions  a  prolonged  and  ahuost  unquestioned  supremacy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  This  school  was  stronger  in 
sentiment  and  personal  piety  than  in  theology ;  and  from  it,  a 
few  years  later,  caine  '  almost  all  the  first  important  converts 
to  Rome."^  It  was  powerful  in  the  support  of  rich  lay  folk, 
and  started  what  Sydney  Smith  called  "  a  regular  fund  to 
purchase  livings  for  those  groaning  and  garrulous  gentlemen 
whom  the}'  denominate  (by  a  standing  sarcasm  against  the 
regular  Church)  gospel  preachers  and  A'ital  clergymen  " ;  yet 
"the  deepest  and  most  fervid  religion  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  was  that  of  the  Evangelicals."- 

Two  facts  are  especially  significant  in  the  religious  history 
of  this  period.  The  first  is  the  strong  movement,  somewhat 
hastily  identiticd  with  the  Liberalism  of  the  day,  against 
religious  establishments  in  general  and  the  Church  in  parti- 
cular. The  second  is  the  formation,  lielow  the  surface,  of  a 
new  and  vigorous  party  of  reform  on  the  lines  of  traditional 
Church  teaching. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  alarm  with  which 
timid  Churchmen  regarded  the  future  at  the  period  of  the 
Keform  liill  of  1S32.  "  The  Whigs  had  come  into  power ; 
Lord  Grey  had  told  the  bishops  to  set  their  houses  in  order, 
and  some  of  the  prelateij  had  been  insulted  and  threatened  in 
the  streets  of  London.''^  Several  Irish  bishoprics  had  been 
suppressed.  Dr.  Pusey,  then  known  only  as  a  .young  and  very 
learned  Oxford  professor,  expressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
just  entered  Parliament,  his  sense  of  the  dangerous  appearance 
of  public  affairs — "  The  appearances  of  things  are  very  formid- 
able, if  a  Christian  might  fear."  Men  of  less  caution  and 
restraint  felt  still  greater  alarm.     Dr.  Arnold,  the  trreat  school- 


'  Archdeacon  Perry,  "  Church  of  Englaml," 
-  Liddon,  "Life  of  Pusey,"  vol.  i.,  p.  255. 


3rd  period,  p.  1115. 
^  Newman,  "Apologia.;  '  p.  30. 
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uiastor,  who  liad  such  cnonniiiis  effect  on  the  religion  of  the 
next  o-eneration,  wrote,  in  18:V2,  "The  Chnrcli  as  it  now  stands 
no  human  power  can  save."  In  iiis  iianiplilet,  "The  I'riii- 
ciples  of  Church  Keforni,"  Dr.  Arnolti  i)ro[>osc(l  to  make  tiic 
Church  once  more    identical    with  the  State,  by  admitting  all 


DR.  MARTIN    JOSEl'il    ROUTll. 
(Jfler  II.  ir.  I'ickersgill,  I!.  A.) 


denominations  to  its  fold  without  reqnirmg  them  to  suiTcnder 
any  of  their  distinctive  doctrines.  So  strangely  unpraclical 
were  some  of  the  schemes  then  suggested.  The  danger,  like 
other  terrors,  passed  away,  and  left  religion  and  the  Church 
stronger  rather  than  weaker  for  the  crisis.  The  strength  came 
in  no  small  measure  from  the  party  which  was  springing  up, 
chiefly  in  Oxford. 


The 
Oxford 
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Of  Oxford,  in  imo,  Mark  I'attison  writes,'  "The  true 
Movement,  revolutionar}-  spirit  was  already  there,  tliough  it  had  not  yet 
taken  the  precise  direction  which  it  afterwards  did."  He  is 
.epeakini,^  brietiy  of  Oriel,  and  the  tdloi-s,  J.  H.  Newman, 
R.  1.  Wilbei-force,  and  K.  H.  l<'roude.  "  They  were,  however," 
ho  adds,  "young  men;  Newman,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  was 
thirty,  and  little  known.  Neither  my  father  nor  his  adviser 
could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  stimulating  power  which 
was   latent   in    tlie   Oriel  tutors  of  1830."     The  influence  had 

already  spread  outside  Oxford, 
•^ohn  Keble  had  published,  in  1827, 
•'  The  Christian  Year."  William 
I'alnier,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  who 
had  come  to  study  in  Oxford, 
published,  in  1832,  his  "Origines 
Liturgica'."  In  1S29  Isaac  'Wil- 
liams went  to  the  curacy  of 
Windru.sh,  a  little  parish  on  the 
liordcrs  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Oxfordshire.  In  18.S2-33  Newman 
was  travelling  in  Italy,  and  un- 
consciously preparing  for  the  great 
work  he  was  to  do.  Puscy  was 
quietl}'  studying  and  teaching  at 
Christ  Church.  Poetry,  the  study 
of  ancient  sources,  humble  minis- 
terial work,  earnest  as]jiration  and 
profound  learning,  all  these  were 
to  1)0  represented  in  the  move- 
ment wliich  was  to  form  the  parallel  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to   the  Weslcyan  movement  of  the  eighteenth. 
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The  decade  which  followed  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was 
crowded  with  splendid  aclnevcninnts  in  English  jwetry.  Some, 
it  is  true,  of  the  great  singers  who  have  made  the  age  famous 
had  fallen-  silent,  or  had  sung  their  best.  Coleridge's  "  Chris- 
tabel,"  that  germ  of  the  new  romance  poetry,  which  had 
already  done    its    fertilising  work   in    manuscript,    had    still    to 

'  "  Memoir.s,''  p.  2s. 
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make  its  published  appearance  in  the  second  year  of  the  period, 
and  to  be  succeeded  on  the  part  of  its  author  bj-  a  long  interval 
of  silence,  broken  only  in  the  poet's  later  years  by  utterances  of 
for  the  most  part  far  inferior  power.  The  greatest  efforts  of 
Wordsworth's  long  poetic  life  had  been  made  several  years 
before.  Scott  closed  the  series  of  his  romantic  poems  with 
"The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  in  1815,  having  published  the  first 
of  the  immortal  Waverlej^  Novels  in  the  previous  year.  But 
between  1.S15  and  1823  all  the  best  works  of  Shelley  and  Byron 
and  the  entire  and  too  slender  body  of  Keats's  poetry  were 
given  to  the  world.  A  decade  which  covers  the  publication  of 
"The  Revolt  of  Islam"  (1817),  the  "Prometheus  Unbound" 
(1819),  the  "Hellas"  and  the  "Adoniiis"  (1821):  of  the  Third 
(18](i)  and  Fourth  (1818)  Cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  the  whole 
of  the  Byronic  drama  (1817-22),  and  "  Don  Juan  "  (1819-23) ;  of 
the  "Endymion"  (1818),  of  the  "Hyperion"  (1819),  and  of 
those  two  incomparable  odes,  "To  a  Nightingale"  and  "On  a 
Grecian  Urn,"  is  not  to  be  matched  in  any  period  of  our  own 
or  ]ierhaps  of  tlie  world's  history. 

But  the  three  poets  whose  masterpieces  aj^peared  in  such  BjTon, 
quick  succession  during  these  seven  or  eight  years  had  little 
but  their  productive  fertility  in  common,  and — though  two  of 
them  are  among  the  glories  of  English  literature,  while  the 
third  shares  with  Scott  the  honour  of  having  eiven  that 
literature  its  widest  European  vogue  and  influence — differed 
as  strikingly  in  gift  as  in  circumstances  and  career.  Byron, 
whose  fame  came  to  him  in  a  day  and  deserted  him  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death  for  more  than  a  generation,  ranks  far  below 
Keats  and  still  further  below  Shelley  in  the  order  of  purely 
poetic  merit.  There  are  even  some  who  have  denied  him  the 
title  of  poet  altogether ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  height  of  the 
reaction  which  followed  upon  the  Byronic  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  centmy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  majority  of  otherwise 
competent  English  critics  would  have  concurred  in  that  denial. 
Nor  from  one  point  of  view  is  this  surprising.  The  defects  both 
of  the  matter  and  manner  of  Byron's  poetry  are  not  only  patent 
but  obtrusive.  His  workmanship  is  often  rough  and  careless  to 
the  point  of  slovenliness;  his  imagination,  though  powerful,  and 
his  passion,  though  intense,  are  both  of  strictly  limited  range; 
he  has  nothing  of  Shelley's  trenmlous  sensibility  to  beauty 
255 
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either  in  art  or  luiturc,  nor  any  trace  of  Wordsworth's  profound 
insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  external  world.  His  eonnnand 
over   the   reader,   where   and    wlion    it   is   exercised,  is  a  pure 

lriinii|>li  of  force  and  tire,  his  iiiHuence  is  akin   to  tliat  of  tlie 
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orator  rather  than  of  the  poet.  It  sweeps  tempestuously  over 
the  emotions  like  one  of  the  "  white  squalls "  of  his  beloved 
Mediterranean  over  its  waters,  agitating  them  vehemently 
enough  on  their  surface,  but  never  stirring  them  to  their  depths. 
And  it  is  perhaps  to  his  mastery  of  these  simple  emotional 
effects  that  he  owes  his  attraction  for  the  foreign  reader,  who  is 
naturally  less  sensible  to  those  subtler  poetic  beauties  which  are 
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ill  a  great  measure  hidden  from  liim  under  the  unappreciated 
shades  of  mcanin^r  and  the  unfelt  associations  of  a  com- 
paratively unfamiliar  languaL,'t'. 

^leanwhile,    however,    the    progress    of    the    years    "  which 
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bring  the  philosophic  mind" — or  should  hring  it — to  the  critic 
as  much  as  to  the  individual  poet  has  to  some  extent  rescued 
Hyron  from  the  neglect  to  which  for  well-nigh  half  a  century  he 
was  consigned.  Tii  an  age  which  has  been  rendered  fastidious 
by  familiarity  with  a  hitherto  unapproached  excellence  of 
artistic  form  in  poetry,  it  is  unlikely  that  ho  will  ever  regain 
his  former  popularity ;   but  a  generation  of  critics  more  catholic 
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in  their  tastes  and  less  prejudiccil  iu  their  ju(lL,''iiu'nr  tlian  their 
immediate  predecessors  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  respect  for 
the  magnificent  strength  and  sweep  of  versified  rhetoric  in 
"  Childe  Harold,"  for  the  line  dramatic  quality  of  "Marino 
Faliero "  and  its  companion  tragedies,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
brilliant  assemblage  of  intellectual,  if  not  always  of  strietlj* 
poetic,  gifts,  which  is  displayed  on  every  page  of  "  Don  .loan." 
Shelley,  The  fame  of  Shellev  has  not  oidy  been  of  slower   growth, 

1792-1822  '  •  •  • 

but  has  not  even  now  attained,  and  probably  never  will  attain, 
to  the  proportions  which  were  reached  by  that  of  Byron  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  century.  In  the  spiritual  quality  of 
his  imagination  there  is  none  to  compare  with  him  in  any 
age  of  our  literature,  and  in  mysterious  magic  of  language  we 
have  to  go  to  the  greatest  of  the  Elizabethans  to  find  his 
peer.  There  are  short  passages  and  even  single  lines  in  Shelley 
which  haunt  the  memory  like  Prospero's  farewell  to  his  wizaidry, 
like  Lorenzo's  "  moonlight  speech "  to  Jessica,  like  Perdita's 
rhapsody  on  the  flowers  let  fall  by  Proserpine.  But  his  poetry, 
in  its  higher  flights,  is  not  only  too  ethereal  for  "  human  nature's 
daily  food,"  it  is  unfitted  for  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  even  the 
rarer  types  of  human  nature  save  in  moments  of  exceptional 
exaltation.  As  for  the  ordinary  mortal,  he  can  no  more 
"  breathe  in  that  fine  air  "  than  could  Guinevere  in  the  cold  and 
saintly  atmosphere  with  which  Arthur  surrounded  himself. 
The  rarefied,  the  almost  de-humanized,  character  of  Shelley's 
thought  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  alien- 
ating effect  which  it  exercised  even  on  so  high  and  so  idealistic 
an  intelligence  as  that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  which  disabled 
that  othe'rwise  acute  critic  from  doing  him  justice.  Yet  his 
famous  comparison  of  Shelley  to  "a  beautiful  but  ineffectual 
angel  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain"  needs 
only  a  slight  modification  in  a  couple  of  points  to  make  the 
image  as  perfectly  accurate  as  it  is  poetical  and  picturesque. 
"  Ineffectual "  and  "  in  vain  "  are  exaggerated  expressions.  They 
are  only  true  of  Shelley  at  those  moments  when  he  attempts 
more  than  human  speech  can  compass,  and  it  is  going  too 
far  to  say  that  this  is  constant  or  even  frequent  with  him. 
But  to  that  habitually  hovering  elevation  of  his  poetry  above 
the  ordinary  thoughts  and  passions  and  hopes  of  humanity, 
Arnold's  angelic  metaphor  is  admirably  appropriate.     If  Shelley 
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does  not  beat  liis  \vin<;fs  "  in  vain,"  he  beats  them  "  in  the 
void."  He  is  tlic  poet  of'  philosophers,  dreamers,  revohition- 
aries,  of  all  wlio  arr  fiirtliest  removed  from  \]w  life  nf  tlieir 
fellow-men ;  and  that  is  why,  of  all  the  world's  t,'rear  poets, 
it  is  he  who  has  exercised  the  least  inflncncc  on  the  poetry 
of  the  world. 

Imperfect,   on   the   other   hand,  as   was   the  achievement  of  Keats. 

1'  1  •  1  •        T       1  .  i'  111        1795  1821. 

Keats,  many  and  serious  as  were  his  disadvantatres  ot  worldly 
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position  and  surroimtliiigs,  and  premature  as  was  the  death  by 
which  the  full  development  of  his  genius  was  cut  short,  it  is  to 
him  whom  we  must  look  as  the  transmitter  of  the  poetic 
tradition  of  our  Augustan  age  to  tlie  present  era.  A  fuller 
pulse  of  humanity  beats  in  him  than  in  Shelley,  a  more  frankly 
sensuous  delight  in  material  beauty  animates  his  verse;  for 
Shelley's  prevailing  mysticism,  in  which  only  the  finest  and 
subtlest  spirits  can  find  any  satisfying  charm,  he  substitutes 
a  glow  of  romantic  ardour  which  must  communicate  itself  in 
some  measure  at  any  rate   to   all   but    the   dullest   and   most 
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hopelessly  pro.saic  of  huiiian  minds.  We  descend,  in  fact,  from 
that  supernal,  but  barely  respirablc,  ether  bathed  in  unearthly 
radiance,  wherein  Shelley  habitually  moves,  to  the  revivifvintr 
atmosphere  and  exhilaratiufx  sun!i,i,dil  of  the  common  day. 

In  our  ]i]-csent  era  of  too  copious  poetical  and  quasi-poetical 
production  it,  is  interestinii^  to  note  by  liow  I'vw  names,  save 
those  of  actual  umnortals,  this  greatest  since  Elizabeth's  daj-s  of 
all  periods  of  English  poetry  was  illustrated.  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelle3^  Keats — it  was  by  the  magnitude, 
not  the  multitude,  of  such  names  as  the.se  that  the  age  was 
rendered  famous.  As  a  list  of  immortals  it  would  be  a  long  one 
for  even  half  a  century,  hut  as  an  enumeration  of  nearl}'  all  the 
writers  who  were  worthy  la  be  styled  poets  at  all,  it  would 
be  short  even  for  twenty  years.  Yet  outside  this  list  it  is 
difficult  to  find  anyone  fairly  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  poet, 
even  of  the  second  rank.  The  doubtful  exceptions  of  Moore 
and  Campbell  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  volume,  and  the 
no  less  questionable  claims  of  Lander  might  be  admitted  to  a 
place  beside  theirs :  but  to  Rogers  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
concede  more  than  the  merit  of  an  agreeable  versifier,  and 
though  "  sonneteering  Bowles  "  had  enough  of  "  the  root  of  the 
matter"  in  him  to  inspire  Coleridge,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
deserve  more  than  the  credit  of  good  intentions  imequallj- 
matched  with  his  powers  of  execution. 

The  prose,  however,  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter 
IS  m  a  different  case  ;  for  if  among  its  masters  there  are  per- 
haps but  three — l)o  Quiiiccy.  Lamb,  and  Laiidor — who  can  be 
regarded  as  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  style,  the  catalogue  of 
distinguished  essaj'ists  and  critics  is  for  the  next  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  an  imposingly  long  one.  Between  1815  and 
1840  not  only  had  Uvo  of  the  three  writers  above  mentioiii-d 
done  all  their  best  work,  and  the  third  completed  his  enduring 
contribution  to  English  literature  and  passed  away,  luit  men  so 
eminent  in  their  various  departments  as  Hazlitt,  Wilson, 
hockliart,  Sydney  Smith,  Hallam.  Cobbett,  Leigh  Hunt,  were  in 
full  literary  activity,  and  even  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
period  an  essayist  destined  to  become  more  famous  than  any 
of  them  had  made  his  dehid  in  the  ]ieriodical  jDress  in  the 
person  of  Macaulay. 

If  we  put  the  name  of  De  (^uincey  (178.5-1859)  first,  it  is 
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certainly  not  bocanse  of  any  transcendent  perlcction  in  the  style   De 
1  1  1  li   ..       \\^ .  1       Qu 


of  one  who  is  in  trnlh  an  extremely  niiequal  writer.     Were  the 
place   to  be  awarded  on    that 
period,   it    would   assuredly   t'al 


Quincey. 

iruiciplc  to  any  essayist  of  tlic 
to  Charles    Landj   (1775-l«o4).   I^amb. 


CHARLES    AND    ilAl'.V    LAMU.     IIV    lUAMIS    ISTKl'UKX    CAUI.V 
{Nidional  roHmit  GaUcyy.) 

who,  indeed,  is  ]i('rlia)is  the  most  remarkable  example  in  all 
literattn-e  of  a  writer  whose  mere  manner  of  saying'  the  \\\\i\'j; — 
apart  altogether  from  the  wisdom,  wit,  humour,  pathos,  tendei'uess, 
urbanity  of  the  thing  said,  though  in  all  of  these  qualities  he  is 
conspicuous — is  an  unfailing  source  of  delight.  Something  of  landor. 
the  same  sort,  though  with  an  application  to  a  tar  more 
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list  of  qualities,  may  bo  said  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  (177.5- 
1864),  whose  noble  mouuinental  style,  far  more  truly  and 
successfully  Greek  than  his  attempted  Hellenisings  in  verse,  has 
reconciled  man}'  a  reader  to  as  perversely  ill-assorted  a  set  of 
political  and  literary  opinions  as  was  ever  begotten  of  the  union 
of  Tory  prejudices  and  Jacobin  theories  in  the  same  person,  and 
to  as  arrogantly  defiant  a  dngmatism  as  overweening  pride  of 
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intellect  ever  brought  to  their  support,  But  the  interest  of  De 
Quincey  is  that  of  an  experimenter  and  pioneer  in  English  prose. 
He  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  the  inventm-  of  that  variety  of 
prose — a  questionable  variety  in  the  hands  of  many  of  his 
successors — which  has  been  named  the  "  poetic  " :  a  form  in 
which,  to  attain  the  ends  of  vivid  description  or  of  impassioned 
narrative,  the  restraints  which  the  elder  prose-masters  de- 
liberately imposed  upon  themselves  in  respect  both  of  con- 
struction and  vocabulary  were  as  deliberately  thrown  off.  In 
other  words,  the  attempt  was  for  the  first  time  made  to  arouse 
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emotions  as  vehement 
medium  of  prose  as 
instrnmentality  of  verso.  In  some  of  De  Quincey's  most  famous 
passai,'es  this  exaltation  of  the  ciaotioiKd  ]io\ver  of  pi-ose  is  over- 
wiudmiiiLi'ly  feU,.  "  The  Vision  of  Suchlen  Death,"  for  instance, 
excites  hke  a  thrilhng  scene  of  drama  ;  and  the  "Dream  Fugue  " 
that  foUows  it  impresses  like  a  majestic  poem.  The  highly 
coloured  diction  and  the 


impassioned  rhythms  by 
which  these  dramatic  and 
poetic  etfects  are  produced 
are  not  employed  with 
invariable  taste  and  dis- 
cretion, and  when  the}- 
fail  in  their  more  ambi- 
tious attempts  the  result 
is  distressing.  But,  un- 
equal as  he  is,  De  Quincey 
fails  very  rarely  in  this 
respect,  and  his  successes 
did  undoubtedly  reveal 
new  capacities  in  English 
prose,  which  contempor- 
aries like  John  Wilson 
(1785-1854),  and  suc- 
cessors like  John  Ruskin, 
were  destined  still  further 
to  develop. 

The  mention  of  John 
Wilson  recalls  a  circum- 
stance which,  in  the  pages 
of    a    history     concerned 

primarily  rather  with  movements  than  with  men,  is  especially 
worthy  of  note — the  growing  importance,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  connection  between  literature  and  the  periodical  press  of  ^^the"'' 
the  day.  The  famous  prose-writer  whom  we  have  just  dealt  Magazines, 
with  gave  all  his  best  known  pieces  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  "  the  magazines."  "  The  Confessions  of  an 
Opium-eater,"  for  instance,  appeared  in  the  Loiulon,  which 
miscellany   had    also    the    undying    honour    of   ushering    the 
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"  Essaj's  of  Eliii "  into  the  world;  anil  in  later  3'ears  Do 
Quincey  wrote  much  for  Hof/g's  I uatractur  and  Tait's  Maga- 
zine. Another  case  is  that  of  William  Hazlitt  (177S-1S.SO), 
a  tine,  thoui^h  nne(jual  essavisi.  and  the  most  acconijilislied 
dramatic  critic  that  England  has  produced.  The  entire 
period,  in  short,  is  remarkable  for  the  ra]iid  and  successful 
development  of  that  organisation  of  criticism  the  beginnings 
of  which  were  noticed  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the  last  volume 
(Y.,  p.  802).  To  the  Kdivlinrijli  Revieu',  in  which  .Teffre}' 
(V.,  p.  804)  had  among  his  principal  colleagues  the  brilliantly 
witty  Sydney  Smith  (1771-LS45)  and  the  versatile  ]!rougham 
(1778-1868),  whose  omniscience  did  not  exclude  real  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  subjects  wliicli  he  handled  :  and  to  the  Qiuirterli/, 
which  under  Gifford's  editorshij),  and  with  such  men  as  Sotithe}' 
and  Scott  among  its  contributors,  had  rapidly  risen  into  rivalry 
■with  the  older  periodical,  was,  in  1817,  added  Blac/ncond'n 
Alagazine,  an  organ  of  more  pronounced  Conservatism,  both  in 
jDolitics  and  literature,  than  the  Qmirferlij.  This  periodical  was 
for  many  years  distinguished  by  the  writings  of  John  Wilson, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Christopher  North,"  a  poet  of  little 
mark,  but  an  essayist  and  causewr  of  commanding  and  singularly 
varied  powers,  who.se  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse,"  though  always  some- 
what of  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Southron  reader,  still  preserves 
for  those  who  have  attained  the  proper  "  point  of  view  "  the 
original  charm  of  its  gaiety,  wit,  and  dramatic  humour,  its 
innumerable  episodes  of  brilliant,  if  sometimes  perverse,  criticism, 
and  its  occasional  passages  of  admirably  eloquent  prose.  It  is 
perhaps,  indeed,  as  a  prose-w'riter  of  tlie  new  "  poetic "  scliool 
founded  by  De  Quincey  that  Wilson  would  first  claim  considera- 
tion, were  it  not  that  his  influence  upon  English  literature  in 
this  capacity  was  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  author  of 
"The  Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater."  Another  writer  of 
distinction,  who  was  a  contribtitor  to  Blackwood  in  its  early 
days,  was  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Quarferlij.  a  critic  of  sound  judgment  and  scliolarly 
ecpiipraent,  thotigh  given  to  a  severity  of  expression  that  some- 
times bordered  on  the  brutal,  but  whose  enduring  fame  reposes 
on  his  admirable  Life — by  general  consent  one  of  the  two  or 
three  greatest  biographies  in  the  language — of  his  illustrious 
father-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Of  a  yet  earlier  date  tliait  the  birth  of  the  Tory  BldckiiyHxl,  or, 
indeed,  than  its  quarterly  jn-edeecssor  of  tlio  saiiK;  politics,  was  the 
Kadical  Examiner,  a  weekly  journal  started  and  lor  lourteen  years 
conducted  by  the  brothers  Hunt.  The  former  of  these,  Ix'ijrli  Leigh 
Hunt  (17X4-1850),  has  sccin-ed  himself  a  place  in  the  history  of  """*• 
the  period,  if  not  by  the  bulk  of  his  prose-writ  ini^s  -  which,  indeed, 
are  often  undisting-uished  enough — yet  by  occasional  pieces  of 
genuine   merit   both    for   tliouglit   and    style,   and  by   a  finely 
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sympathetic  appreciation  ot  all  tliat  is  best  in  literature.  And 
the  list  of  periodicals  may,  perhaps,  fitly  close  with  one  which 
was  associated  throughout  its  history  with  the  name  of  a  writer 
of  far  greater  power  and  of  widely  different  temperament — to 
wit,  the  Weekly  Register,  a  journal  in  which  William  Cobbett  cobbett. 
(1762-1885:  p.  120)  for  j'earsdisjjlayed,  amid  many  extravagances 
of  prejudice  and  crudities  of  utterance,  a  command  of  racy, 
homeiy,  and  vigorous  English  which  made  liim  the  most  popular, 
if  not  the  most  powerful,  political  writer  of  his  time.  The 
immensely  important  part  played  by  periodicals  in  the  advance- 
ment of  letters  during  these  years  may,  perhaps,  be  most  con- 
veniently   measured    b}'    viewing    it    from    the    point    of    view 
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adopted  in  his  history  of  "  Niuetfenlh  Century  Literature  "  by 
Professor  Saintsbury,  who,  after  enumerating  Cobbett,  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  John  Wilson,  C^harles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Hazhtt,  ]Je  Quineey,  Lockhart,  and  some  others,  remarks,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  all  of  them  were,  "  if  not  exactly  journalists, 
at  any  rate  such  frequent  contributors  to  periodical  literature 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  in  some  cases  nothing,  in  most 
comparatively  little,  would  be  left  of  their  work  if  contributions  to 
newspapers,  reviews,  and  magazines  were  to  be  excluded  from  it." 


WALTER    SCOTT'S    STIIIV,    AI'.liOTSFIIUD. 


Scott.  Rich,    however,    as    was    the    contribution    of    critics    and 

essayists  to  the  prose  literature  of  this  period,  it  was  surpassed 
in  splendour  and  far  outdone  in  historic  importance  and 
progenitive  potency  by  the  achievements  of  its  one  great 
novelist.  The  seventeen  years  over  which  this  chapter  extends 
have  been  rendered  ever  memorable,  not  only  by  the  production 
in  the  Waverley  Novels  of  by  far  the  most  splendid  series  of 
imaginative  prose  works  to  which  any  single  mind  has  ever 
given  birth,  but  also,  and  therewith,  by  the  addition  of  what 
may  fairly  be  called  an  entirely  new  form  to  those  three  or  four 
very  ancient  moulds  into  which  man  has  poured  the  fused 
metal  of  the  imagination  since  literature  began.     For  Scott  was 
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the  creator  of  the  liistoric  romance — a  t'orni  which  (hffered  Croin 
the  epic  in  prose  or  poetry  in  tliat  it  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  deeds  of  historical  or  historieo-niythical   jicrsonaLTcs :    friiin-* 
the  contcs  and  fahUdAi.r  that  succeeded  the  epic,  and  went   to 
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the  other  extreme  of  being  purely  fanciful  in  character  and 
incident ;  from  the  novel  of  the  j^revious  century,  which  in  the 
hands  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  had  been  a  pure 
transcript  of  contemporary  manners  ;  and  lastly,  of  course,  from 
the  drama,  in  the  medium  of  its  presentation.  It  is  to  this  last, 
however,  in  the  shape  which  it  took  in  Shakespeare's  Histories, 
that  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  than  to  any  other.     Real  and 
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iinaijiiiuiy    jiersonages    and    events    are    intonnin^led    in    each. 

I)ni,'al(l  Dalgetty  takes  part  in  the  actual  warfare  of  Royalist  and 

]'arlianientarian,  as  Falstafi' fought,  and  narrowly  escaped  death, 

at  Slircwsbury  Hght.     Oliver  I'roudfule  is  made  to  move  among 

historic  Scotch  barons,  just  as  Ancient    i'istol  is  placed  side  by 

side  with  Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter,  Salisbury  and 

Talbot,  Warwick    and    Gloucester,    on    the    field    of  Agincourt. 

And  it  is  this,    indeed,    which  has  caused  Scott  to  succeed  or 

supplement  Shakespeare  as  the  source  of  all  the  English  history 

that    is    known    to    a  large    number    of   the   English   people,  a 

circumstance  which  should  give  tiie  professional  historian  reason 

to  rejoice  that  Scott  had  more  reverence  for  historic  truth   than 

his    great    admirer  and   the   most,  successful  of  all  the   writers 

inspired    by  his  example,  Alexandre    Dumas.     That  splendidly 

fertile  romancer  is,    liowever,  only  one  among  an  inniunerable 

band  of  followers   on  a  path  of  literature  which  was  eagerly 

pursued  for  some  years  after  Scott's  death,  and,  after  a  certain 

slackening  of  the   stream   in  the  tliird   (piarter  of  the   present 

century,  has  since  then    been  thronged   l)y  a  band  of  spirited, 

and  in  some  cases  brilliantly  accomplished,  writers  of  the  new 

school  of  adventurous  romance. 

waveriey  ^^  '^  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  work  of  this  descrip- 

Noveis.        tiun  to   do  more  than  attempt   to   fix  Scott's  place  in  relation 

to  the  development  of  our  prose  literature.     Detailed  criticism 

of  the  extraordinary  series  of  romances  which  began  in  1814 

with  "  Waverlej',"  and  ended  with  "  Castle  Dangerous  "  the  }"ear 

before  his  death,  would  in  this  place  be  impossible.     Reckoning 

the  three  short  stories  in  the  first  series  of  the  "  Chronicles  of 

the  Canongate  "  as  one  woric,  they  number  twenty-seven  in  all, 

a  figure  not  much  below  that  of  the  Shakesperian  canon  ;  and 

if  it  be  true  that  even  the  greatest  of  them  fail  to  attain  the 

Shakesperian  level,   it   might  on  the  other  hand  be  said  of  all 

but  two  or  three  of  them,  produced  under  extremely  adverse 

circumstances,   that    no    succession    of    imaginative    creations 

maintaining  a  more  consistent  and  uniform  standard  of  artistic 

mastery  has  ever,  even  by  Shakespeare  himself,  been  presented 

to  the  woi'ld.     The  gallery  of  the  immortal  romancer  is  hardly 

less  crowded  with  ever-living  figui-es — heroic,  humorous,  beautiful, 

pathetic,  terrible — than  is  the  gallery  of  the  immortal  dramatist. 

Two   female    novelists — one    of    considerable,    the    other    of 
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snrpassin<;  merit — maj'  for  various  reasons  be  appropriately 
notieed  in  innnediate  succession  to  Scott.  It  was  to  the  Irish 
novels  of  Maria  Edgeworth  (17G7-1.S49)  that  Scott  declared 
himself  to  be  indebted  not  only  for  the  sug-gestion,  but  for  the 
model  of  his  own  Scotch  romances.  The  suggestion  may, 
indeed,   have   been   so   supplied,    but    those    who    have    made 


le     Ivachrent  "    and     other 


.rks    of 


acquaintance  with  "  Castle 
Miss  Edgeworth  will 
hardl\-  be  disposed  to 
assign  to  these  sketches 
of  Irish  life  and  charac- 
ter, vivid,  spirited,  and 
anmsing  as  they  are,  the 
place  wliieh  Scott  in  his 
generosit}'  claimed  for 
them. 

A  writer  of  far  greater 
power,  though  even  she, 
perhaps,  has  been  too 
highly  extolled  by  the 
same  enthusiastic  eulo- 
gist, was  Jane  Austen 
(1775-1817),  Avho  in 
strictness  of  chronology 
should  perhaps  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  pre- 
vious volume,  but  whose 
works,  long  retained  in 
MS.,  were  not  published  till  just  upon  the  close  of  the  jjcriod 
which  that  chapter  covers.  The  unmeasured  praises  bestowed 
upon  this  extraordinary  woman  by  Macaulay  are  well  known,  and 
not  less  so  is  Scott's  declaration  that,  though  he  could  "  do  the 
big  bow-wow  strain  like  any  now  going,  the  exquisite  touch  which 
renders  commonplace  things  and  characters  interesting  from 
the  truth  of  the  descriptions  and  the  sentiment"  was  "denied" 
to  him.  Herein  he  was  certainly  unjust  to  a  hand  which 
showed  itself  when  the  occasion  required  it  as  consummate  a 
master  of  miniature  as  of  fresco :  but  the  self-depreciation 
aside,   Scott   did   uo    more    than  justice    to    the    marvellously 
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finislieil  portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of  her  contracted 
circle  which  the  author  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice "  has  left 
behind  her — portraits  so  closely  rcseniblini,',  yet  so  deftly 
discriminated  from,  each  other,  and  all  alike  "  bitten  in  "  upon 
the  etching-plate  with  an  acid  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
delicately  flavoured  inmy  that  is  to  bo  met  wilh  in  all  literature. 
The  contemporarx'  novel  of  analysis  is  as  direct  a  descendant 
from  iliss  Austen  as  is  the  contemporary  romance  of  adventure 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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The  years  that  followed  tlie  fall  of  Napoleon  found  English 
art  in  a  somewhat  unfortunate  position.  Portrait-painting  was 
really  decaying,  though  Lawrence  (V.,  p.  5!)2)  was  in  his  zenith, 
and  Raeburn  (V.,  p.  591),  at  times,  reflected  the  grandeur  of  the 
masters  of  the  previous  century.  Wilkie  had  set  the  fa,shion  in 
genre,  and  to  good  purpose,  whili!  ilulready,  Leslie,  Collins,  and 
many  smaller  men,  were  his  rivals  or  imitators.  The  historical 
school  was  in  its  normal  state  of  ineffectiveness,  being  repre- 
sented by  the  veteran  Lenjamin  West,  by  his  countryman  and 
feeble  imitator  Allston,  by  the  still  feebler  Howard,  by  Hilton, 
and  by  Haydon.  Perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  band  was  William 
Hilton,  R.A.,  the  son  of  a  little  known  Lincoln  artist,  who 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  religious  compositions, 
and  many  church  pictures  are  by  his  hand.  A  certain  Italian 
feeling  for  grandeur  is  to  be  noticed  in  some  of  his  works,  but 
the  inspiration  flowed  in  an  attenuated  stream.  He  died  in 
1S39,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Benjamin  Robert  Hajxlon,  born  in  178(J,  was  a  stronger 
individuality ;  and  if  energy  and  self-confidence  could  have 
supplied  the  place  of  genius  and  industry,  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  art  would  have  been  his.  He  was  a  West-coimtrj'- 
man,  the  son  of  a  Plymouth  bookseller,  and  in  1805,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Academy. 
Sacred  and  classical  art  was  his  dream.  His  first  picture, 
commenced  in  his  twenty-first  year,  was  a  six-foot  canvas, 
"  Joseph  and  Mary  entering  on  the  road  to  Egypt."  His  best 
pictures  are  not  very  well  known,  and  are  usually  genre 
subjects,  like  "  Reading  the  Scriptures,"  or  portraits  such  as 
"  The  Times."     He  was  a  fair  draughtsman,  and  a  coarse  but 
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effective  colourist,  but  his  toxture  is  usually  wvy  uiuillractive, 
and  •111  innate  vul«;ai-ity  mars  his  efforts  at  expression.  After 
a  sturniy  lite,  during  which  ho  was  more  than  once  in  the 
debtors'  prison,  he  committed  suicide  in  l,s-l(i. 

It  has  been   said  of  English   painting   of  this  time,  that  it 
is  often  full   of  talent,  and  still   more  fretpiently  of  originality, 
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but  is  essentially  deficient  in  genius.     But  one  great  exception 
must  be  made.     For  landscape  the  period  was  a  golden  time. 

We  have  alroad}-  said  a  few  words  of  Turner  the  water- 
colour  painter  (Vol.  V.,  p.  7.S3).  It  is  necessary  to  say  some- 
thhig  of  the  painter  in  oils,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  he 
has  had  the  supreme  good  fortune  to  have  Ruskin  for  his 
vatcs  sacer.  Up  to  the  year  1819  Turner,  who  had  set  himself 
the  task  of  painting  light  and  heaven  and  earth,  water  and 
256 
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cloud  ;iU(l  iitiudsphure,  in  llir  iruu  Cdluiirs  tlial  the  sunshine 
gives  them,  was  content  to  follow  the  methods  and  to  limit 
himself  to  the  aims  of  the  "  former  men."  First  it  is  Wilson, 
then  it  is  the  Dutchmen.  C'uyp  and  IjoI  and  \'andcvelde ;  then 
it  is  Poussin,  and  finally  Claude  Lorraine.  Such  imitations 
were  easy  to  him  ;  imitation  was  part  of  Turner's  course  of 
study.  The  full  strenf^fth  of  li.yht,  unsifted  and  unstrained,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  'rumor's  models,  nor  at  first  in  Turner. 
During  the  whole  of  his  first  period  he  uses,  by  preference,  a 
low  key  of  colour,  to  Avhich  all  nature  is  subdued,  and  employs, 
also  obviously  by  preference,  a  sonunvhat  heav}-  touch.  His 
figures  are  usually  j^oor,  but  that  of  the  "  Apollo  killing  the 
Python  "  shows  that,  had  he  chosen,  in  this  also  he  could  have 
excelled.     In  the  second  period,  to  (|uoto  Ruskin— 

'■He  worked  on  the  principles  which  (Uirin<>:  his  studentship  he  had 
discovered,  imitatin;,''  no  one,  but  endeavourin.y-  to  do  what  the  then  accepted 
theories  of  art  requiri'd  of  all  artists — namely,  to  produce  beautiful  compositions 
or  ideals,  instead  of  transcripts  of  natural  fact." 

To  this  period,  which  is  usually  considered  as  represented 
by  the  seventeen  years  between  1819  and  1836,  belong  his 
most  perfect  works — "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  "  The  Bay 
of  Bai;e,"  and  that  crowning  glor}'  of  English  art,  "  Ulysses  de- 
riding Polyphemus."  This  is  the  central  and  quintessential  work 
of  the  great  painter.  In  his  third  period — which,  to  our  view, 
shows  the  painter  of  the  second  period  working  without  any 
prevention  or  restraint — we  see  him  setting  down  his  impres- 
sions of  Nature  just  as  they  came  to  him:  sometimes  with 
violence,  sojnetimes  with  the  most  dazzling  success :  occasion- 
ally turning  back  to  the  ideals  of  his  earlier  time,  occasionally 
spending  all  his  force  in  accuracy  of  delineation.  The  "  Apollo 
and  Daphne,"  "The  FigJifing  Temerairc  tugged  to  her  last 
berth,"  "  The  Sun  of  Venice,"  and  "  The  Burial  of  Wilkie,"  are 
among  the  chefa-d'a'uvre  of  this  later  time. 

It  is  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  sum  up  in  a  single  chapter, 
much  less  in  a  single  paragraph,  the  contribution  of  this  great 
genius  to  the  world  of  art,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  it  has 
been  done  by  Ruskin.  It  was  not  only  that  noljody  before 
Turner  had  painted  mountains  in  the  spirit  of  the  mountains, 
or  sea.s,  still  or  storm}',  in  the  spirit  of  the  sea,  or  that  he  first 
interpreted    for  us    the  redundance  of  Nature,  the   infinity  of 
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cloud  perspective,  the  alluring  iii\-.slery  of  distance — he  did  all 
this,  but  he  did  much  more.  He  was  the  su])renie  niastir  of 
all  the  splendour,  all  the  magic  of"  the  heavens.  And  all  this 
was  done,  or  maiidy  done,  in  that  i)erio(l  of  inlellodiial 
stagnation  and  formality,  the  age  of  the  Regency  and  liie 
reign  of  George  IV.  and  his  successor.  And  he  who  bmught 
this  revelation  to  man — for  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  revelation 
— was  the  son  of  a  poor  hairdresser  in  Maiden  Lane,  without 
refinement,  without  schooling,  coarse  in  his  tastes,  ungainly  in 
his  per.son,  uncouth  in  his  s])eoch ;  the  greatest  natural  talent,, 
the  most  lonely  and  isolated  individuality,  that  the  century 
has  produced.  After  a  life  of  unequalled  productiveness  in 
oils,  in  water-colours,  in  drawmgs  for  the  engravers,  wealthy 
beyond  his  wants  and  famous  beyond  his  de.sires,  he  died  in 
1851  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  It  was  one  of  the  fimcies  of 
this  strange  great,  lonely  nature  to  hide  himself  on  his  holidays 
in  some  hole  or  other,  and,  for  his  complete  security,  to  go  by 
a  feigned  name.  He  was  passing  under  the  name  of  Brooks^ 
as  a  broken-down  sea-captain,  and  lodging  at  a  riverside  cottage 
at  Battersea.  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness  There 
was  a  railed-m  roof  to  the  cottage,  and  as  long  as  lie  was  able 
the  painter,  who.se  life  had  been  given  to  learn  the  mystery  of 
light  and  its  interpretation,  used  regularly  to  di'ag  himself  up 
to  gaze  at  the  sunrise.  "The  sun,  it  is  God,"  were  almost  the 
last  words  that  escaped  his  lips.  Truly  a  pious  man  this, 
accordmg  to  his  creed. 

Not  only  did  Turner  live  his  artistic  life  apart,  but  the 
glorious  creations  of  his  maturity  bear  the  distinctive  marks 
of  an  essentially  lonely  and  inconimunicable  genius.  In 
consequence,  his  influence  on  English  art,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
singularly  small,  and,  indeed,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
transcendent  greatness  of  the  artist.  (^)uite  otherwise  has  it  been 
with  Constable.  His,  too,  was  a  thoroughl}'  original  talent  ; 
but  he  was  a  great  emancipator  as  well  as  a  great  artist,  and 
largely  influenced  the  landscape  art  not  only  of  his  native 
country,  but  of  France.  The  amount  of  the  debt  may  bo  dis- 
puted, but  hardlj'  the  fact  of  indebtednes.s.  Other  landscape- 
painters,  like  Gainsliorough,  had  ])ainted  Nature  to  please 
themselves,  but  fate  and  Constable  alone  proved  strong  enough 
to  force  recognition  from  an  unappreciative  public. 
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This  rciuarkable  niiui,  Joliii  ("(instable,  came  from  Siifrollv  constable, 
and  the  countr\si(le  which  \w  has  immortalised  was  only  a 
dozen  miles  or  so  to  tlie  soulh  of  ( Jainsliorough's.  Ho  was 
born  in  177(>  at  East  Bersrholt,  a  villajje  on  the  Stour,  the 
river  whose  iinely  timbered  banks  so  often  furnished  him  with 
subjects.  His  tather.  (ToJdinsj;'  Constalilc,  who  cainr  of  a 
Yorkshire  slock,  was  a  wealthy  miller.  He  inherited  Flat  ford 
and  its  water-wlieel,  and  awjuired  by  purchase  Dediiaiii,  uliicli 
his  son's   brush    was  tii   immoi'talise.     After  a  rather  d(>sultory 
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schooling,  intended  to  tit  him  for  orders,  and  about  a  year's 
practical  work  at  the  milling  business,  John  was  allowed  to 
commence  an  artistic  career.  This  was  due,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  good  nature  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  mother 
resided  at  Dedham,  and  kindly  introduced  the  miller's  artistic 
son.  He  praised  some  of  his  drawings,  lent  him  some  (iirtins 
to  study,  and  allowed  him  to  cojiy  a  favourite  Claude.  And 
he  did  more:  he  persuaded  the  elder  Constable  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  London,  with  introductions  from  the  baronet.  It  is 
curious  that  Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  repute  as  a,  critic 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  who  was  the  most  hidebound 
advocate  of  the  "brown  tree  '  order  of  landscape,  should   thus 
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have  been  inslruinental  in  forwuniing  the  career  of  the  grt^at 
naturalist  painter,  wiiose  sturdy  strokes  felled  "  the  brown 
tree"  to  the  earth.  But  beyond  assisting  Constable  to  get  to 
London  and  introducing  him  to  certain  Academicians  of  small 
parts,  such  as  Farington,  Sir  George  Beaumont's  intiuence  on 
Constable  was,  fortunately,  nil. 

Tt  was  John  Dunthorne,  a  j)luniber  and  glazier,  an  enthusiast 
fur  Nature,  and  a  lirm  Ix^liever  in  the  possibility  of  painting  its 
broad  effects,  whu  was  tiic  predominant  influence  in  Constable's 
early  life.  From  him  he  received  his  first  lesson  in  the 
observation  nf  Nature  and  acquired  the  habit  of  painting  in  the 
open  air.  With  the  little  equipment  that  Dunthorne  could 
provide,  and  Sir  Ceorge  Beaumont's  introduction,  he  arrived 
in  London,  but  his  studies  had  advanced  so  little  by  1797  that, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  father's  old  clerk  in  that  year,  he 
returned  to  East  Bergholt  to  manage  the  mills,  and  this  he  did 
without  a  murmur,  althotigh  fully  believing  that  it  meant  the 
abandonment  of  his  artistic  career.  In  1799,  however,  he  was 
l)ack  in  London,  whence  he  wrote  to  Dunthorne  announcing 
his  admission  as  a  Royal  Academy  student.  Three  years  later 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  West,  whose  forgotten  landscapes 
were  probably  his  best  works,  and  from  whom  he  received 
excellent  advice  and  kind  encouragement.  "  Your  darks 
should  look  like  darks  of  silver "  was  a  precept  of  his,  laid  to 
heart  by  the  young  painter.  It  was  in  May,  1802,  shortly 
after  the  exhibition  ot  his  first  landscape  at  the  Academy,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  faithful  Dunthorne  a  letter  which  is  of  singular 
interest,  as  it  is  at  once  an  apologia  and  a  dedication  of  his 
life.  "  For  the  last  two  years,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been  running 
after  jiictiu'es,  and  seeking  the  truth  at  second  hand.  I  have 
not  endeavoured  to  represent  Nature  with  the  same  elevation 
(if  mind  with  which  I  set  out,  but  have  rather  tried  to  make 
my  performances  like  the  work  of  other  men.  I  shall  return 
to  Bergholt,  where  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  pure  and 
unaffected  manner  of  representing  the  scenes  that  may  employ 
me.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  exhibition  worth  looking 
up  to.     There  is  room  for  a  natural  painter." 

To  this  goal  he  pressed  forward  from  that  time  to  his  death, 
with  ever-increasing  confidence,  and  a  year  later  he  wrote, 
"  I  feel  now  more  than  ever  a  decided  conviction  that  I  shall. 
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some  lime  or  other,  iiuike  sonio  ,<(oo(l  j)icturo.s,  ])icturc.s  that 
shall  he  valiiahle  to  posterity  if  1  do  not  reap  the  heneiit  of 
them."  So  exact  a  forecast  is  imi(|ne  in  the  history  of  art,  but 
the  way  was  long,  and  apjireciation  canio  slowly.  His  friends 
bought  his  pictures,  and  a  few  brother  artists;  but  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  career  he  did  not  sell  a  single  landscape  to  a 
stranger,  lie  was  not  elected  an  A.ssociate  till  ISin,  or  a  full 
Academician  till  1829,  eight  years  before  his  death.  He  was, 
uidbrtunately  Jbr  his  own  happiness,  morbidlj-  sensitive  to  the 
want  of  appreciation.  In  his  later  _ycars,  long  after  he  had 
gained  a  gold  medal  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  after  he  had  Ijecn 
received  into  the  full  brotherhood  of  the  Academy,  and  when 
he  lelt  himself  a  personage,  he  said  bitterly,  '^  The  painter 
himself  is  totally  un])opular,  and  will  be  on  this  side  the 
grave." 

Nevertheless  Constable  never  faltered  in  the  work  he  had 
set  out  to  do.  He  passionately  loved  the  flat  country  of  his 
youth,  the  shallow  rivers,  the  rich  meadow  grass  by  the  lock 
side,  the  masses  of  green  elms,  the  wet  leaves  tipped  with 
silver  under  the  bi'oad  sunlight,  the  harmonies  of  grey  cloud 
and  drifting  showers,  the  surprises  of  sunbeams  piercing  a 
menacing  sky,  all  the  greenness  of  the  dripping  woodland,  all 
the  freshness  of  the  sinumer  rain.  These  things,  every  one  of 
them,  he  stated  simply,  lovingly,  with  all  the  strength  that 
was  in  him,  and  with  the  most  absolute  belief  in  their 
sufficiency.  He  has  been  accused  of  sameness  in  his  treatment ; 
but  it  was  part  of  his  settled  plan  to  keep  on,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  "  hammering  at  the  nail."  Nature  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stour  had,  he  said,  taught  him  to  be  a  painter,  and  he  repaid 
the  debt  by  immortalising  his  teacher.  "  The  White  Horse," 
"The  Lock,"  "The  Mill"  (at  Stratford  and  at  Flatford), 
"  Dedham  Vale,"  "  The  Haywain,"  "  Noon,"  "  The  Jumping 
Horse,"  "  The  Valley  Farm,"  are  his  tribute.  Nor,  in  all  the 
noble  series  of  his  works,  is  he  ever  more  entirely  himself 
than  in  these  home  examples.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  his  "  Salisbin-y  Cathedral  from  the  ileadows"  was 
the  picture  which  he  thought  conveyed  the  fullest  impression 
of  the  compass  of  his  work, 
constable's  (Jnnstable  was,  besides,  the  most  useful  of  pioneers,  for  he 
Influence,     t^.^yg];,^  ^\^q  landscape-painter  to  go  to  Nature  for  his  subjects ; 
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"  to  leave  the  <,fiilleries  for  a  while  iiiid  look  at  the  creation,"  and 
paint  snch  message  as  it  had  for  him.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  he  has  had,  as  he  would  have 
wished,  followers  of  his  principles  by  the  score,  but  hardly  any 
imitators  of  his  practice.  Just  as  Constable  was  the  first  to 
paint  the  silver  sparkle  of  the  light  on  the  edges  of  the  drenched 
elm-leaves,  so  Corot  was  the  first  to  give  the  smoky  softness  of 
the  twittering  foliage  of  the  French  poplar.  When  Constable's 
landscapes  received  a  medal  in  the  Salon,  a  French  critic 
complained  that  the  influence  of  these  English  pictures  would 
ruin  French  artistic  traditions.  The  answer  is  the  work  of  that 
admirable  group  of  artists,  among  whom  were  Corot  and  Millet, 
Rousseau  and  Troyon,  the  school  that  has  immortalised  the 
little  forest  village  of  Barbizon. 

Nor  were  Constable's  dispraisers  found  only  or  chiefly  among 
the  foreign  critics.  At  home  they  laughed  at  his  silvery  lights— 
"  Constable's  .snow  "  they  called  it  derisively.  Thej- jeered,  too, 
at  his  love  of  gre}'  and  showery  weather.  "  Give  me  mine 
ombrella,"  said  Fuseli,  "  I  am  going  to  see  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Gonstable's."     Even  Ruskm  wrote  that — 

'•  Constable  perceives  iu  a  laucLscape  tLat  tlie  grass  is  wet,  aud  tlie  meadows 
flat,  and  the  boughs  .shady ;  that  is  to  say.  about  as  much  as  I  su^jpose  might 
in  general  l)e  apprehended  between  thera  by  au  intelligent  fawn  and  a  .sky- 
lark." 

This  diatribe  contains  perhaps  the  noblest  compliment  ever 
paid  to  a  landscape-painter.  It  goes,  moreover,  to  the  I'oot  of 
the  matter,  for  that  was  exactly  what  Constable  felt,  and  those 
unnoticed  beauties  it  was  his  hope  and  wish  to  bring  to  light. 
"  I  love  every  stile  and  stump  and  lane  in  the  village,"  he  said  ; 
"  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  hold  a  brush  I  shall  never  cease  to 
paint  them."  Hardlv  recognised,  as  we  have  said,  as  a  great 
artist  until  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1.S24,  Constable  died  in 
1837  at  the  age  of  sixty  ;  but  the  maker  of  modern  landscape 
had  done  his  work. 

Other  landscape-painters  of  the  period,  whose  names  cannot  John 
be  omitted  even  from  this  most  jejune  sketch  of  early  nineteenth 
century  art,  were  John  Linnell  and  Francis  Danby.  The 
attitude  of  both  towards  their  subject  was  infinitely  less  devout, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  than  that  of  Constable ;  yet  Linnell 
did  to  some  extent  for  Surrey  what  Constable  did  for  Suffolk. 
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He  was  born  in  1702  in  London,  and  •.vhile  very  young  entered 
the  studio  of  John  Varlev.  the  water-eolour  painter,  and  liad 
Muh'cady  for  a  fullow-srudcnt.  Before  he  was  thirteen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Koyal  Academy  School,  where  he  was  a  great 
prize-winner.  Three  years  hiter  his  hmdscapo,  "  Removing 
Timber  in  Autumn,"  obtained  a  prize  of  £50  from  the  Jjritish 
Institution.  .He  was  an  ardent  woriver,  drawing  niucli  from  tlie 
aiuitjue,  and,  as  has  been  admirably  said,  "  the  stringent  influence 
on  his  mind  of  the  Elgin  marbles  largely  helped  to  preserve  for 
him  an  ideal  and  poetical  attitude  towards  Nature."  Notwith- 
standing his  earl}'  success  he  found  a  very  scanty  sale  for  his 
landscapes,  and  his  house  was  crowded  (as  Gainsborough's  had 
been)  with  canvases  that  nobody  seemed  to  want.  He  was 
thus  driven  to  eke  out  a  living  by  painting  portraits,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  before  he  was  a  famous  writer,  sat  to  Linnell 
before  he  was  a  famous  paintei'.  Curiously  enough,  his  portraits 
are  markedly  wanting  in  idealisation,  being  tight  in  execution, 
literal  and  prosaic.  On  the  other  hand,  his  landscapes,  even  the 
most  defective  of  them — and  occasionally  he  failed  totally  both 
in  texture  and  tone — are  remarkable  for  their  strongly  emotional 
character.  He  was  born  a  Baptist,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Plymouth  Brother  ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  an  ardent  theologian, 
and  some  of  his  best  pictures,  such  as  "  The  Eve  of  the 
])eluge,"  with  the  superb  menace  of  its  crimson  and  orange  sky, 
are  in  the  nature  of  Biblical  illustrations.  Though  early  gaining 
distinction  as  a  student,  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Acadeni}'.  His  name  was  on  the  list  of  aspirants  for  many 
years,  but  he  was  passed  over  so  frequently  that,  in  disgust,  he 
withdrew  his  candidature.  Many  years  later,  when  material 
success  had  long  been  assured,  he  was  invited  to  allow  himself 
to  be  proposed  again  for  the  Associateship,  but  he  declared 
himself  too  old  for  that  probationary  honour,  and  as  the  rules 
did  not  permit  a  direct  election  to  full  membership,  he  remained 
outside. 
Francis  A   more  eccentric  personality  was    that  of  Francis  Danby. 

^  ^'  He  was  an  Irishman,  the  sou  of  a  small  Wexford  farmer,  whom 
the  Rebellion  of  1798  drove  into  Dublin.  In  1820  he  made  a 
mark  by  his  highly  dramatic  (almost  melodramatic)  "  Upas-tree." 
It  is  a  vivid  rendering  of  the  flible  that  the  poison  of  this 
terrible  tree  was  obtained  by  criminals  sentenced  to  death,  who 
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risked  their  forfeited  lives  to  obtain  it,  and  the  setljnt,'  is  a  dark 
and  precipitous  jj^orge,  the  boltoin  encunilicred  witli  skeletons, 
dead  men  and  beasts  and  birds,  all  seen  under  a  broken  inoon- 
lif^ht.  Tliis  was  followed  by  '  Disappointed  Love " — a  girl 
meditating  suicide,  in  appropriate  sm-roundings.  The  pictures 
by  whicii  Danby  is,  however,  best  remembered  are  sunset  effects. 
No  man  has  been  more  successful  in  painting  the  fiery  orb  of 
the  sun  low  on  tiie  horizon,  when  the  violet  rays  are  cut  oti' 
by  the  depth  of  the  moist  atmosphere.  It  was  one  of  these 
stndies  that  opened  the  way  of  for  time  to  the  painter.  His 
"  Sunset  at  Sea  after  a  Storm,"  with  its  red,  lurid  light  on  the 
broken  waves,  where  a  helpless  raft  lies  tossing,  was  purchased 
by  Lawrence,  and  the  next  year  Danb)-  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  a  domestic  scandal,  in  which  the 
culpability  of  the  painter  is  admitted,  wrecked  his  career.  He 
was  forced  to  quit  the  country,  and  for  twelve  years  after  1829 
he  resided  in  Switzerland.  He  then  returned,  but  the  Academy 
never  forgave  his  early  indiscretion,  and  he  remained  a  sort  of 
pariah  till  his  death.  In  this  latter  time  he  painted  some 
excellent  pictures,  one  in  particular,  "The  Grave  of  the  Ex- 
connmmicated,"  a  superb  rendering  of  moonlight,  with  the  deep 
colour  in  the  interspace  of  open  sky,  and  the  hint  of  saffron  on 
the  racing  clouds.  At  times,  too,  particularly  in  dealing  with  a 
subject  like  the  "  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  where  the  pillar  of 
fire  fairly  puts  out  the  sunset,  he  .shows  a  feeling  for  the  terrible 
which  is  rare  amongst  English  artists.  He  did  not  die  until 
1853,  but  the  best  of  his  work  was  done  in  the  twenties  and 
forties  of  the  present  centuiy. 

To  this  class  of  painters,  if  to  any,  we  suppose  that  John 
Martin  belongs.  Like  Bcwicic  and  Good  and  many  others,  he 
was  a  North-countryman.  He  was  born  in  1789,  and  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  art  from  an  Italian  named  Musso,  who  prac- 
tised at  Newcastle  as  an  enainellist  and  painter  of  miniatures, 
with  whom  he  came  to  London.  He,  however,  soon  left  his 
master,  prosecuting  his  studies  in  absolute  solitude,  and  giving 
great  attention  to  architectural  drawing.  Ho  began  to  exhibit 
at  the  Academy  as  early  as  1811.  Ten  years  later  he  painted 
the  "  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  a  grandiose  per.spective  of  impossible 
architecture.  Thenceforward  he  painted  a  series  of  similar 
subjects,  such  as  "Tlie  Deluge,"  "The  Last  Judgment,"  "  Nineveh," 
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etc.  Tliere  is  something  very  imposing  in  many  of  his  pictures, 
although  the  action  and  expression  of  his  figures  is  ill  chosen 
and  "  bombastic."  But  his  brush-work  is  inferior,  his  methods 
mechanical,  and  his  colouring,  as  a  rule,  painliilly  iiihaiiiinuiiius. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  artist,  wiio  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  in  his  day,  was  said  by  Wilkie,  who  declared  that 
"although  weak  in  all  those  points  in  which  he  can  be  com- 
pared with  other  artists,  he  is  eminently  strong  in  what  no  other 
artist  has  attempted."  He  is  best  seen  in  his  engravings, 
particularly  where  the  scale  is  small ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  illustrations  for  Milton,  where  the  faulty  drawing  is  less 
apparent,  and  there  is  no  colour  to  be  objectionable.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Martin  was  always  slightly  mad,  and  there 
is  much  in  his  work  to  justify  the  notion. 

While  Martin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoting  his  best  ettbrts 
to  painting  imaginary  architecture,  the  artistic  possibilities  oi 
the  reality  were  being  illustrated  by  the  admirable  water-colours 
of  Samuel  Prout,  and  a  little  later  by  the  work  of  David  Roberts. 
Prout  was  a  Plymouth  lad,  and  the  schoolfellow  and  companion 
of  Haydon,  His  first  employment  was  in  making  drawings  for 
"  Picturesque  Beauties  of  England,"  which  was  published  by  one 
Button.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1(S04,  being  then 
only  twenty.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  be  a  marine 
painter ;  but  his  true  vocation  was  towards  architecture,  and  in 
the  years  from  1815  to  his  death,  in  1852,  he  poured  forth  an 
innumerable  series  of  studies  of  Gothic  porches  and  towers,  and 
Venetian  and  Genoese  palaces,  of  Norman  and  Breton  markets. 
His  work  is  frequentl}'  inaccurate  in  detail,  but  he  never  fails  to 
make  a  picture. 

In  the  same  sequence  we  must  mention  David  Roberts,  the 
Scotchman,  born  in  1796,  who  towers  above  all  the  architectural 
artists  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was 
bred  a  house-painter.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  probably  first  learnt  the  knack  of  ]iainting  buildings. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  acquired  in  the  same  rough  school 
his  extraordinary  skill  in  selecting  the  main  lines  which  nmst  be 
inserted,  and  in  indicating  the  rest  by  the  most  shadowy 
suggestion.  Ho  joined  the  Society  of  Briti.sh  Artists  in  1824, 
and  two  years  later  sent  his  first  picture  to  the  Academy,  which 
gave   him    a    kind    reception.       Meanwhile    in    the    pursuit    of 
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subjects  he  went  even  fnrthcr  afield,  and  fnmi  Dn'biiryh  and 
Melrose  we  find  him  going  on  to  Rouen  and  the  Normandy 
towns,  the  Low  Countries,  Spain,  and  (nen  Morocco.  Some  of 
his  most  famous  works,  like  "The  Gateway  of  the  Great  Tem])le, 
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Baalbec,"    and    "The    Ruins    at    Phike,"   were    the    result   of  Genre, 
journeys  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Of  the  Scotsman  Wilkie  we  have  already  spoken  (Vol.  V. 
p.  762)  as  the  true  founder  of  genre  painting  in  England,  and 
his  work,  until  he  was  bitten  by  the  gadHy  of  the  historical 
School,  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  His  greatest  rival,  though 
his  fame  has  been  long  on  the  wane,  was  the  Irishman  William 
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Mulread}-.  He  was  born  in  county  Clare  in  l7S(i,  tlie  son  of  a 
breeches-maker,  but  tlie  laniily  passed  over  to  London,  Avhere 
the  boy  attracted  the  attention  of  various  artists,  notably  of 
Banks  the  sculptor.  At  fourteen  he  got  his  student's  ticket  I'or 
admission  to  the  Academy,  and  five  years  later  married  the 
sister  of  John  Varley,  the  water-colourist.  His  "  Fairthne,"  with 
the  two  tipsy  countrymen,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  "  The 
Fight  Interrupted,"  with  the  beaten  school  bully,  "Tlie  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,"  "  Giving  a  Bite,"  and  "  Ghoosing  the  Wedding 
Gown,"  sufficiently  gauge  and  sample  lii.s  talent.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  drawing  from  the  life,  and  many  of  his  studies 
are  masterly  in  the  highest  sense.  He  was  also  an  ingenious 
designer,  as  indeed  is  visible  in  the  famous  "  Mulready  en- 
velope," executed  for  the  Post  OfKce  in  1840  (p.  331). 

Just  the  opposite  may  be  said  of  his  friend  Leslie,  who 
without  much  feeling  for  colour,  and  not  a  great  draughts- 
man nor  a  brilliant  master  of  the  brush,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English  artists.  This  is  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  works  w'ithout  exception  show  a  feeling  for  beauty 
of  the  most  healthy,  if  not  the  highest,  kind,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  humour  which  is  at  once  entirely  sympathetic,  yet 
entirely  refined.  Indeed,  the  vulgar  element  in  a  subject 
frequently  disappears  (not  without  some  loss  of  dramatic  force) 
in  passing  througli  that  happy  temperament  of  his;  look,  for 
instance,  at  "  Uncle  Toliy  and  the  Widow  Wadman  in  the 
Sentry  Box,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  pure  gold 
of  Uncle  Toby  needs  no  refining,  but  the  widow — how  im- 
mensely more  refined  is  Leslie's  pencil  than  Sterne's  pen ! 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  though  born  in  London,  was  bred  in 
Philadelphia.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  bookseller ;  but  a  chance  sketch  which  the  boy  made  of 
Cooke  the  tragedian  (who  was  starring  in  the  (,)uaker  city  in 
the  character  of  Richard  HL)  induced  his  generous  master 
to  get  uji  a  subscription  to  start  him  as  an  artist.  He  was  just 
seventeen  when  he  sailed.  The  Americans,  West  and  Allston, 
opened  their  studios  to  him  ;  and  at  the  Academy  he  studied,  or 
idled,  under  the  so-called  instruction  of  Fuseli.  His  first  efforts 
■were  in  emulation  of  his  countrymen,  whose  historical  pictures 
were  the  i'ashion ;  but  his  first  great  success  was  with  "  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  at  Church,"  a  subject  in  exact  accord  with 
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his  own  gentle  and  humorous  sph-it.  From  this  time  forth  a 
succession  of  genre  pictures,  from  "  Don  Quixote,"  from  the 
comedies  of  Shalvespeare,  and  from  the  English,  and  occasionally 
the  French,  humourists  occupied  his  time.  He  went  back  to 
America  for  a  year,  but  returning  in  1834,  lived  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  England.  Nor  is  there  any  painter  of  them  all  whose 
work,  both  in  its  merits  and  defects,  is  more  thoroughly  English 
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in  feeling.  He  attained  full  Academical  honours  in  1S2G,  and 
after  a  life  of  distinguished  success  he  died  in  1857,  universally 
beloved. 

With  a  more  delicate  sense  of  colour,  but  an  inferior  Gilbert 
executant,  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton  falls  naturally  into  the  place 
after  Leslie.  Like  Leslie,  he  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  having  been  born  in  Halifax  in  179.5.  He  came  of  an 
artistic  stock ;  his  father  had  practised  as  a  portrait-painter 
in  America.  He  was  a  good  deal  influenced  in  his  choice  or 
subjects  by  Washington  Irving.  Many  of  them  are  Spanish, 
such  as  "  Camilla  introduced  to  Gil  Bias  at  the  Inn " :  but 
he  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes,  and  his  "  Portia  and  Bassanio  " 
at  Kensington  and  "  Yorick  and  the  Grisette  "  in  the  National 
257 
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Gallery,  fairly  gauge  his  talent.  This,  without  being  at  ulL 
great,  has  attractive  peculiarities,  the  chief  of  which  are  his 
keen  eye  for  the  subtleties  of  humour  and  his  real  admiration 
of  innocent  beauty. 

Half-way  between  the  painters  of  landscape  and  the  painters 
of  genre  come  the  painters  of  what  has  been  conveniently  called 
"  out-of-doors  genre,"  that  is,  of  landscape  with  figures,  the 
figures  being  introduced  not  merely  to  give  accent  to  the 
landscape,  but  so  as  to  constitute  the  predominant  interest 
in  the  picture.  Though  not  as  a  rule  men  of  great  talent, 
they  form  a  group  of  some  importance  in  this  ]ieriod.  One 
such  was  William  Collins,  the  son  of  a  picture-dealer  in  Great 
Titchfield  Street,  London.  He  was  born  in  1788,  and  so  was  a 
few  years  younger  than  Wilkie,  whose  I'ellow-student  he  was  at 
the  Academy  school.  The  family  had  a  business  acquaintance 
with  the  ne'er-do-weel  Morland,  from  whom  Collins  received 
much  instruction,  and  from  whom  he  doubtless  imbibed  that 
strong  sympathy  with  the  country  and  country  life  that  makes 
his  principal  charm.  His  was  a  little  talent,  but  it  was  exactly 
in  accord  with  the  humour  of  his  countrymen.  His  best  work 
was  executed  between  1812  and  1836,  in  which  last  year  he 
made  a  Continental  journey,  remaining  in  Italy  nearly  two 
years.  This  was  still  more  injurious  to  him  thnn  a  siniila'- 
sojourn  was  to  Wilkie,  and  Collins's  later  pictures,  which  include 
such  ambitious  subjects  as  the  "Disciples  at  Emmaus"  and 
"  Our  Lord  among  the  Doctors  of  the  Temple, '  are  deplorable. 

An  infinitely  sounder  talent  was  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Thomas  S.  Good,  the  son  of  a  Berwick  tradesman.  It  is  not 
known  whence  came  his  singidar  skill.  He  painted  good 
portraits,  including  one  of  Bewick  the  engraver,  and  also  many 
specimens  of  indoor  and  outdoor  genre.  His  figures  are 
masterly,  and  for  strength  of  drawing  and  brilliancy  of  touch, 
though  the  scale  he  uses  is  small,  he  is  second  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  painted  many  groups  of  smugglers, 
fisherfolk,  and  the  like,  in  which  he  brings  in,  with  excellent 
discretion,  the  rough  cliff's  of  the  Northumbrian  coast.  He 
is  best  seen  in  these  examples,  as  they  permit  us  to  gauge 
his  mastery  both  over  landscape  and  figures,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  he  can  render  atmosphere  and  textures,  the  oily 
surface  of  a  calm  sea,  the  rich  dulness  of  old  leather,  or  the 
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silvery  haze  over  the  shiuinsi-  .sands.  Good's  artistic  gilt  was, 
in  truth,  admirably  round  and  complete;  but  laekinjj,  as  by  ill 
luck  it  ditl,  both  the  stimvdus  of  ambition  and  the  goad  of 
povertv,  it  wasted  itself  on  trides  an<l  in  the  obscurity  of  a  petty 
provincial  town. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  EuLiland  can  fairly  claim  Ricdiard   Richard 

.    ■'  ...  Ti         1        •  r     ^        Eonington. 

Parker  Bonmgton  as  one  ot  her  artists,  cut  he  is  one  ot  tlic 
rare   creniuses   that   belong  wholly  to   the   periorl   under  review. 
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His  father  was  governor  of  Nottingham  Jail,  but  in  IS  10,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  son  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  later  he 
entered  the  studio  of  Gros.  His  career  was  of  the  shortest 
In  1824,  when  he  was  ah'eady  famous  in  Paris,  he  exhibited 
a  series  of  Venetian  sketches  in  London,  which  excited  universal 
admiration.  His  versatility  was  amazing,  and  he  has  left 
behind  works  that  are  almost  masterpieces,  both  in  genre  and 
iu  landscape.  His  gem-e  subjects,  chiefly  taken  from  French 
history — episodes  in  the  lives  of  Henry  lY.,  Francis  I ,  and  the 
like — are  of  quite  singular  distinction.  Never  stagey  or  melo- 
dramatic, he  has  the  finest  instinct  for  naturalness  and  simplicity 
of  pose,  and  in  these  interiors  he  shows  himself  a  master  of 
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rich  colour  and  of  wuriu  atmosphere.  J>ut  it  is  as  a  kndscape- 
palnter,  even  more  than  as  a  ]iainter  of  genre,  that  Bonii:gton 
will  be  always  attractive  to  his  couutrymen.  He  is  as  thorough 
a  plein-airiste  as  Constable,  and  with  a  wider  sympathy. 
Storm  and  sunshine,  the  gold  of  Venice  in  autumn,  and  the 
grey  of  the  Channel  coast  in  winter,  .serve  him  equally  well. 
His  short  working  life  was  prolific,  ami  his  dc;ath,  though 
England  first  heard  his  name  only  three  and  a  half  years 
before  he  died,  was  rightly  described  by  Sir  Thomas  J>awrence 
as  a  national  misfortune.  It  was  caused  by  sunstroke,  got 
while  sketching  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  He  came  to  London 
in  the  hope  of  recovery,  but  disease  attacked  his  hmgs,  and 
thus  the  artist  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  promise  born  in  England 
in  this  century  was  cut  oft'  at  the  age  of  twenty-.seven. 
wiUiam  q^^q  q(  the  most  sintrular  products  of  the  age  was  William 

Etty,  who,  coming,  as  it  were,  from  no  school,  and  leavnig 
behind  him  no  followers,  .succeeded  by  sheer  individual  force 
of  will.  He  was  the  son  of  pious  Methodist  parents,  bakers 
by  trade,  and  was  born  in  York  in  1787.  A  generous  vmcle, 
who  admired  the  boy's  passion  for  drawing,  brought  him  to 
London,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  him  as  a  student  at 
the  Academy.  His  first  efforts  were  in  landscape,  Avhere  he  had 
little  success,  and  his  attempts  at  portraiture,  even  after  a  j'car's 
in.struction  in  Lawrence's  sttidio,  were  equally  futile.  After- 
wards, as  he  says  in  his  quaint  autobiography — 

"  When  1  found  that  all  the  great  paiuters  of  antiquity  had  become  thus 
great  Hirough  painting  great  actions  and  the  human  form,  I  resolved  to 
paint  nothing  else.  And  finding  God's  most  glorious  work  to  he  woman, 
that  all  human  beautv  had  been  concentrated  in  her,  I  resolved  to  dedicate 
myself  to  painting — not  the  draper's  or  milliner's  work,  but  God's  most 
glorious  work — more  than  ever  had  been  done  before." 

No  painter  was  more  slow  in  obtaining  success.  He  never  won 
a  prize  at  the  Academy,  and  it  was  not  until  1821  that  he  made 
his  mark  with  "  Cleopatra  sailing  down  the  Cydnus."  He  had 
already  been  abroad  for  short  periods,  but  soon  after  that  success 
he  made  a  long  stay  in  Italy,  where  his  work  proved  popular 
amongst  the  Italians,  the  Venetians  electing  him  a  member  of 
their  Academy.  At  home,  however,  he  was  chiefly  an  artists' 
favourite.  Thus  it  was  Lawrence  who  bought  his  "  Pandora," 
and  helped  him  to  the  Associateship  of  the  Academy,  which 
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he  obtained   in   1S24    and   .lulin    Martin   became   the  ])nrchascr 
ot  his  tine  j)ictvn'e  of  "The  Condiat:   Woman  |)leatlinir  for  the 


Vul  Til    UN     THE    l'l:(J\V    AXU    I'l.EASl  1!E    A  1'    Till:     IIKI.M. 
BY    \V1LLIA11    ETTY,    11. A. 

{X'Uionat   GaUiTij.) 

Vanqnislied.''  The  unpopnlarity  of  Etty's  pictnres — in  which, 
true  to  his  original  aim,  "  woman,  not  the  di'aper's  or  milliners 
work,"  was  the  principal  subject — is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times. 
They  often  show  not  only  a  profound  appreciation  of  sensuous 
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beauty,  but  a  true  feeling  for  decoration.  His  fiesh,  too,  is  fre- 
quently clean  and  sweet  in  colour,  thougli  soniewliat  generalised 
in  texture,  and  looking  at  this  day  somewhat  wanting  in  trans- 
parency. One  may  add  that  his  nude  figures,  his  "  Heros " 
and  "  Andromedas "  arc  singularl}'  inoffensive,  and  there  is  not 
a  hint  of  salacity  in  the  whole  series.  But  English  society, 
which   looked    to  George  IV.   for   its   standard    of  jmrity   and 
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refinement,  seems  to  have  been  genumely  shocked  at  the  very 
moderate  realism  of  the  Nonconformist  painter. 

The  tune  of  the  Regency  and  when  George  IV.  was  king 
was  a  considerable  epoch  in  the  history  of  water-colour  painting. 
We  have  already  described  the  art  of  Samuel  Prout,  one  of 
its  most  accomplished  exponents,  as  falling  naturally  among 
the  painters  ot  architecture  But  the  list  of  his  brother-artists, 
found  at  the  same  time  m  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  is  long 
and  important.  Besides  Prout,  there  is  Heapley  the  figure- 
painter,  John  Varley  the  .great  teacher,  De  Wint,  Robson, 
Copley  Fielding  and  David  Cox,  the  early  plein-airistes,  and 
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Hills  tiic  animal-jjainter.  A  little  later  we  have  Cattennole 
the  draughtsman  of  dramatic  geure,  William  Henry  Hunt  the 
master  of  still-life,  Lewis  the  great  Oriental  colourist,  and 
Samuel  Palmer.  Of  these,  Prout,  Heaplcy,  Hills,  Yarley,  De 
Wint,  Cox,  and  Fielding  were  born,  all  of  them,  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wliile 
another  two  decades  saw  the  birth  of  the  rest.     Of  these,  special 
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mention   must   be   made  of  Copley  Fielding   and  David   Cox.   Fielding 
The  former  was   a  great    talent  led   into   overproduction   and  '^^^ 
emptiness   by  popularity.     But  seen   at  his  best  he  is  second 
only  to  Turner  in  the  rendering  of  spacious,  airy  jDerspectivo. 

David  Cox,  "  the  inspii-ed  sketcher,"  is  still  more  eminent, 
holding,  in  relation  to  water-colour,  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  Constable  in  regard  to  landscape  in  oils.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Birmingham  blacksmith,  and  was  preserved,  by  the 
fortunate  accident  of  a  broken  leg,  from  following  his  father's 
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trade.  A  box  of  toy  paints  given  to  the  sick  child  dcfenuined 
his  future  career.  \Vith  a  few  lessons  from  one  Barker,  a  local 
drawing-master,  and  such  hints  as  he  could  pick  up  at  the 
theatre,  he  rose  to  be  scene-painter  in  his  native  town,  and  in 
a  like  capacity  served  various  travelling  companies.  Tired  of 
this  wandering  life,  he  came  to  London,  fell  in  with  Varley, 
who  invited  him  to  his  studio.  But  he  himself  was  in  truth 
his  only  master.  Owing  to  his  imperfect  training,  exactness  of 
outline  and  modelling  were  at  all  times  difficult  to  him ;  but 
he  supplied  the  defects  by  a  masterly  precision  and  harmony 
of  colour,  and  an  exact  feeling  for  mass  and  the  graduated  dim- 
ness of  a  far-reaching  prospect.  The  result  is  that  the  facts  of 
his  landscape  swim  up  out  of  the  haze,  like  the  real  things  of 
earth  out  of  the  air-clothed  distance.  His  execution  is  remark- 
able ;  for  with  an  unequalled  subtlety  and  ]ierfcction  of  tone, 
and  a  poetic  imagination  guided  by  infallible  taste,  is  combined 
the  loosest  possible  handling,  in  which  truth  of  form  is  always 
neglected  for  truth  of  generalisation.  He  has  even  been  com- 
pared with  Turner  himself.  But  Turner  may  be  said  to  have 
mastered  the  whole  range  of  landscape  beauty ;  the  wliole  earth 
is  his  province ;  Cox  is  satisfied  with  one  corner,  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  beauties  of  its  temperate  climate.  But  within 
his  range  he  was  without  a  rival.  Born  in  178S,  he  lived  till 
1859,  and,  working  till  his  death,  left  behind  him  a  vast  body 
of  precious  drawings  In  later  years  he  painted  almost  entirely 
at  Bettws-y-Coed,  in  North  Wales,  finding  in  that  beautiful 
valley,  its  steep  mountain  sides  and  its  foaming  torrents,  just 
such  inspiration  as  Constable  found  in  the  flat  Suffolk  plain  and 
the  slowly-moving  Stour. 


H.suTHER-  EtGHTY  ycars  ago  England,  without  possessing  any  very 
EDWARDS,  eminent  composers  of  her  own,  was  already  well  in  touch  with 
Music  and  \\yQ  leading  masters  of  the  Continent.  Beethoven  had  just 
written  his  Ninth  Symphony  for  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  Weber  his  Oberov  for  Covent  Garden.  Rossini  had  but 
recently  visited  London,  where  he  engaged  (according  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  period)  to  compose  for  the  King's  Theatre  an 
opera,  to  be  entitled  Ugone  Re  d' Italia,  which,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  was  never  finished.     London  maintained  at 
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that  time  two  important  concert  societies — the  before-mentioned 
Philharmonic  and  the  Society  of  "  Antient "  Concerts — to  give 
the  quahfying  word  its  own  significant  spelling.  Much  of  the 
modern  music  of  those  days  is  "antient"  now,  especially  the 
music  of  the  oper- 
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Rossini 
had  with  Seraini- 
onide  just  finished 
his  Italian  career, 
and  was  about  to 
establish  himself  in 
Paris,  where  he 
was  to  produce  a 
series  of  operas 
renovated  or 
altogether  new, 
ending  with  his 
masterpiece,  Guil- 
laume  Tell.  Doni- 
zetti and  Bellini 
were  as  yet  un- 
known, while 
Meyerbeer  was 
known  only  as  a 
composer  of  Italian 
operas,  Margherita 
d'Anjou  and  II 
Crociato;  the  latter 
woi'k  remembered 
only  in  the  present 
day  as  the  last  in 
which  that  highly  artificial  vocalist,  the  jnale  soprano,  was  heard. 
The  two  great  concert  societies,  to  both  of  which  it  was  a 
distmction  to  belong,  gave  between  them  twelve  concerts  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  At  the  Italian  Opera,  of  which  the  King's 
Theatre  (afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  was  the  scene,  there  were 
two  perforn:ances  each  week  during  the  season.  The  sub- 
scribers belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
gatherings  between  the  acts  in  the  so-called  foyer  were  assem- 
bhes  of  rank  and  fashion  such  as  might  have  taken  place,  as 
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the  resull  of  invitation,  at  the  bouse  of  some  great  noliloiiian. 
The  subscribers,  all  belonging  to  the  same  set,  did  not  sell  their 
boxes  to  outsiders  when  they  were  unable  themselves  to  use 
them.     They  placed  them  at  the  service  of  friends. 

The  prices  of  admission  wore  very  moderate  compared  with 
those  charged  in  the  present  day.  Stalls  had  not  yet  been 
introduced.  But  a  ticket  for  the  pit  cost  eight  and  sixpence 
if  bought  in  advance,  or  ten  shillings  if  paid  for  at  the  doors 
on  the  night  of  performance.  The  singers  received  about  a 
tenth  part  of  what  is  paid  to  theiii  now,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  phenomenal  star  like  Catalani,  to  whom  everything  was 
sacrificed,  and  who  took,  by  way  of  remuneration,  the  whole 
of  the  receipts,  minus  such  expenditure  as  was  absolutely 
inevitable,  together  with  a  trifling  little  bit  for  the  unhappy 
manager,  who  then,  as  now,  whatever  efforts  he  might  make 
to  keep  his  head  above  water,  was  sure  to  go  under  at  last.  No 
more  appropriate  phrase  could  have  been  put  into  his  mouth 
than  the  one  assigned  to  him  by  a  writer  on  this  subject : 
Bankriiptuvus  vos  salutat !  But  the  operatic  gladiator  was  a 
personage  so  long  as  the  struggle  was  kept  up.  He  lived 
sumptuously,  and,  for  a  time,  was  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
artistic  and  fashionable  world. 
The  The  singers  (who  had  not  yet  learned  to  describe  themselves 

as  "  artistes  ")  were  looked  upon  in  the  best  society  as  mounte- 
banks of  a  superior  kind.  They  were  engaged  to  sing  at 
evening  parties,  but,  far  from  being  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  guests,  were  penned  off  like  cattle  in  their  own  allotted 
corner  of  the  room.  Rossini,  whose  first  visit  on  reaching 
London  was,  by  his  Majesty's  special  desire,  to  King  George  IV., 
could  not  but  be  treated  with  honour  wherever  he  went. 
Spohr,  too,  arriving  with  introductions  from  some  of  the  most 
important  personages  in  Europe,  treated  as  equals  those  whom 
he  could  not  possibly  look  upon  as  his  superiors.  He  ignored 
the  silken  cord  which  separated  the  singers  and  musicians  from 
the  company  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  entertain.  But  before 
ignoring  it  he  had  noticed  its  existence,  and  he  speaks  of  it  with 
amazement  in  one  of  his  letters  from  England.  It  was  always 
let  down,  too,  for  Henrietta  Sontag,  who,  besides  introductions 
from  members  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Family,  had  brought 
letters  to  England  from  Goethe.     The  old  poet  admired  her  on 
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the  public  stage,  and  adored  licr  in  private  life,  telling  Ecker- 
niann  that  though  it  was  "  a  jo3'  to  hear  her  sing,"  yet  that  to 
converse  with  her  was,  still  more  emphatically,  a  "  sweet  delight." 
To  the  hist  a  passionate  worshipper  of  charming  women,  he  had 
a  correspondent  in  London  who  kept  him  constantly  informed 
as  to  Sontag's  movements,  and  he  lieard  with  satisfaction  that 
she  was  everywhere  and  in  all  kinds  of  society  appreciated  at 
her  true  worth. 

Jlusic,  however,  in  those  days,  was  not  thought  much  of 
in  England.  The  spirit  was  still  among  us  of  Lord  of  Music. 
Chesterfield  telling  his  son  not  to  learn  to  play  the  fiddle 
when,  by  paying  money,  he  could  get  someone  else  to  play  it 
for  him ;  which  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  tell  a 
lover  of  pictorial  art  not  to  paint  pictures  himself  when,  at 
so  much  apiece,  he  could  get  pictures  painted  for  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  even  a  little  later, 
the  study  and  practice  of  music  was  really  looked  upon  as 
an  unworthy  occupation  for  gentlemen,  because  an  unmanly 
one.  Even  in  the  early  'forties  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford 
was  hissed,  hooted,  and  put  to  flight  because  at  a  local  concert 
he  ventured  to  play  the  piano.  Now  and  then  a  lord  came 
forward  as  an  amateur  composer — the  Earl  of  Mornington,  for 
instance,  and,  again,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland.  But  these 
were  the  eccentricities  of  great  noblemen.  Besides,  they  did 
not  play'.  They  hired  (though  in  no  Chesterfieldian  spirit) 
musicians  to  play  for  them. 

Lord  Westmorland's  most  im])ortant  work  in  connection 
with  music  was  the  establishment  of  the  Ro3-al  Academy, 
which  at  once  underwent  the  influence  of  the  recently  founded 
Conservatorium  of  Leipsic  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn. 
It  was  by  Mendelssohn  himself,  rather  than  by-  his  great 
music-school,  that  the  influence  was  exercised.  Two,  in  any 
case,  of  the  best  of  our  Royal  Academy  students,  William 
Sterndale  Bennett  and  George  Alexander  Macfarren,  went  to 
Leipsic,  where,  thanks  to  Mendelssohn's  recognition  of  their 
remarkable  talent,  several  of  their  orchestral  compositions  were 
produced  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  P]ach  of  these  composers 
became  in  due  time  chief  of  the  institution  at  which,  as  young 
men,  thev  both  had  studied. 
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Geology  as  a  science  had  a  long  infancy.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  it  was  still  far  from  the  adult  stage.  The  year 
I. SI. 5  witnes.sed  an  event  which  produced  on  the  future  of  the 
science  effects  hardly  Ifcss  ini]iortant  than  those  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  on  the  future  of  Euroj^e.  This  event  was  the 
publication  of  William  Smith's  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  the  outcome  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
indefatigable  labour,  undertaken  by  a  simple  land  surveyor, 
dependent  for  a  living  on  his  professional  earnings.  It 
conducted  him  to  fame  and  to  poverty.  At  the  time  when  he 
was  engaged  on  his  work  geologists  were  divided  into  two 
schools — the  one,  often  called  the  Neptunists,  of  which  the 
leader  was  Karl  Werner,  the  eminent  German  professor  ;  the 
other  the  Vulcanists.  These  regarded  as  their  founders 
Dr.  James  Hutton  (Vol.  V.,  p.  .566),  who  died  in  1797,  and  his 
friend  and  expositor,  Dr.  John  Playfair,  who  was  still  living  in 
1815.  Both  were  born  north  of  the  Tweed,  where,  however,  the 
disciples  of  Werner  found  an  able  champion  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Robert  Jameson,  who  had  studied  under  that  master 
at  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

Werner's  leading  idea  was  that  "  the  earth  had  been 
originally  covered  with  an  ocean,  in  which  the  materials  of 
the  minerals  were  dissolved."  Out  of  this  ocean  he  conceived 
that  the  various  rocks  were  precipitated,  in  the  same  order 
as  that  in  which  he  found  them  in  Saxony ;  hence,  "  on  the 
retirement  of  the  ocean,  certain  universal  formations  spread 
over  all  the  globe,  and  assumed  at  the  surface  various 
irregular  forms  as  they  consolidated."  ^  He  had  indeed  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  great  truth  in  regard  to  the  chronological 
grouping  of  strata,  but  he  had  ignored  many  facts  of  primary 
importance,  even  going  so  far  as  to  assign  to  basalt  an  aqueous 
origin.  Hutton  and  Playfair,  on  the  contrary,  repudiated  all 
cosmological  speculations,  and  sought  to  make  Nature  her  own 
interpreter.  They  explained  the  past  by  the  present,  and 
appealed  to  the  action  of  streams  and  sea,  of  all  the  processes 
of  decay  and  renovation  still  at  work,  to  account  for  the 
geological  changes  of  which  the  earth's  crust  bore  record.  Its 
history  they  deemed  to  extend  back  into  an  illimitable  past, 
for    it   disclosed,  as   they  afiSrmed,  no    sign    of    a    beginning, 

'  "  Life  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,"  by  Prof.  A.  Geikie,  vol.  i.,  p.  100. 
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or   forecast    of  an    end.     At    the    date    named    the   Huttonian 
school   certainly  had    prevailed    in    England,  and    it    had  been 
strengthened  by  the    foundation   of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  in  ISOT,  with   the  avowed   object  of  gathering  facts  as 
to  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  earth,  without  reference 
to  questions  of  theory.     But  the  northern  teachers  of  geology— 
partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  local  circumstances — had  paid  little 
attention   either   to   fossils  or  to   the  succession   of  the   rocks 
established    b}'    them : 
in    other  words,  either 
to    palieontology   or    to 
stratigraph}'.     The  im- 
pulse towards  these  was 
given    by   the   worlv   of 

William      Smith,     and 

they  became  for  many 
years  the  chief  subjects 

of  studj'  among  English 

geologists. 

The    twenty    years 

that   succeeded   the 

foundation  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  was  one 

of    great    activity   ami 

earnest    work    in    the 

science.      This   Societ}' 

numbered    among     its 

earliest  members  a  re- 

mai-kable  group  of  men, 

most  of  them   still  in 

the  prime  of  life,  many  of  them  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  Founders 

,  1  ,-  1  c  ii         I-  x,^.  ,•  of  British 

means  ample  enougli  to  tree  them  from  the  tetters  ot  a  Geology, 
profession  or  of  business ;  men  such  as  Buckland,  Conybeare, 
De  la  Beche,  Fitton,  Groenough,  Francis  Horner,  MacCuUoch, 
Scrope,  Sedgwick,  Warburton,  Whewell,  and  Wollaston.  These, 
where  not  original  members,  came  dropping  in  during  the  first 
dozen  years  of  the  Society's  history,  and  were  quickly  followed 
by  Lyell,  Mantell,  and  Murchison.  Though  one  or  two  of  the 
first  group  still  adhered  to  the  old  ways,  and  even  undervalued 
palasontology,  the  majority  of  them  went  eagerly  along  the  lines 
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indicated  by  William  Smith,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
working  out  in  detail  those  stratigraphioal  facts  which  he  had 
drawn  in  outline  with  a  master's  hand.  In  LS25  a  Koyal 
Charter  was  granted  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  official 
recognition  thus  secured  snbseciucntly  assumed  the  more 
substantial  form  of  oiving  it  a  "  local  habitation  "  as  well  as 
"  a  luunc."^ 

At  the  date  of  the  Society's  charter  the  principal  tasks 
which  awaited  its  members  were  two  in  number:  one,  the 
extension  of  William  Smith's  method  of  arrangement  to  the 
vast  masses  of  rocks  underlying  the  Carboniferous  system,  rocks 
which,  in  other  words,  were  more  ancient  than  those  con- 
taining the  coal-measures.  Tiiese  rocks,  though  sometimes 
fossiliferous,  were  often,  and  this  through  great  thicknesses, 
apparently  barren  of  life ;  they  were  faulted,  folded,  affected 
b}'  disturbances  and  mineral  changes  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  was  usual  with  the  more  recent  rocks ;  they  also 
occurred  in  less  accessible  districts ;  so  that  the  geologist,  at 
first,  had  considered  it  the  wisest  course,  on  meeting  with 
them,  to  glance  and  pass  on.  He  termed  these  collectively 
"  Transition  "  rocks,  described  them  as  "  greywackes,"  and  left 
them  for  future  work. 

The  other  task  was  an  extension  of  the  Huttonian  principle 
which  its  author  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated. 
Catastrophic  geology,  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  was  in 
vogue  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
then  generally  supposed  that  this  globe  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  catastrophes,  each  of  which  had  closed  a  long  epoch 
of  comparative  repose,  had  been  fatal  to  all  living  creatures, 
and  had  been  followed  by  a  new  exercise  of  creative  force.  The 
appearance  of  man  and  of  the  fauna  and  flora  which  now 
exists  upon  the  earth  had  been  heralded  by  the  last  of  these 
catastrophes.  Such  notions  served  to  avert,  at  any  rate  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  denunciations  of  theologians,  who 
viewed  the  new  science  with  no  little  suspicion,  owing  to  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  reconciling  its  results  with  the  statements 
in    the    book    of  Genesis ;    but  beyond  all  douljt  the  supposed 

1  The  Society  received  np.-irtments  at  Somerset  House  in  182S,  and  was 
transferred  to  its  present  abode  in  the  new  buildings  of  Burlington  House  in 
1874. 
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necessity  of  doing  this  was  tor  a  long  time  a  serious  iiupcdiinent 
to  real  progress.  But  as  tlie  fossil  contents  of  tlio  earth 
became  better  known,  and  I  he  stiMta  themselves  were  studied 
over  wider  areas,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
an}'   place   for   these   epochs  of  catastrophic  destruction,  while 


examination    into    the    action 


rxistinsT   causes    made    tli 


occurrence  not  only  an  imneccssary  but  also  a  far  less  probablo 
assumption.  It  had  been  long  supposed  that  the  most  recent 
and  most  superficial  terrestrial  deposits  bore  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  action 
of  at  least  one  niighty 
deluge;  but  in  regard 
to  these  also  a  few 
geologists,  more  keen- 
sighted  and  thoughtful 
than  their  neighbours, 
began  to  doubt  not  only 
the  mterpretation  of  the 
evidence,  but  also  the 
adequacy  of  the  cause. 
The  leader  of  this 
band  of  sceptics,  the 
man  who  may  claim  to 
have  done  more  than 
any  other  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  ^^urge 
geology  from  crude 
speculation  and  to  vin- 
dicate its  position  as 
a  science,  was  Charles 
Lyell,  the  eldest  son  of  a  Forfarshire  laird,  a  vouns'  barrister,  sir 
■who  joined  the  Geological  Society  in  LSlt),  soon  after  taking  his  Lyeu.^^ 
degree  at  Oxford.  He  became  speedily  enthusiastic  in  working 
out  the  succession  of  the  Tertiary  deposits,  to  which  William 
Smith  had  paid  less  attention  than  to  the  Secondary  strata,  and 
in  a  few  years,  about  1827,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  book  which 
afterwards  established  his  reputation.  This,  as  he  mentions  in 
1829,  was  to  be  entitled  "  Principles  of  Geology :  being  an  Attempt 
to  explain  the  Former  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Surface  by  reference 
to   Causes  now  in  Operation."      The  first  volume  of  the  work 
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appeared  in  January,  1830,  the  second  just  two  3'ears  later,  the  third 
in  ilay,  18;];3.  In  order  to  prove  the  gradual  passage  from  past 
geological  ages  to  the  present  one,  it  was  necessary  to  study  the 
Tertiary  deposits  with  exceptional  cai-e ;  while  to  establish  the 
adequacy  of  existing  causes,  the  efi'ects  they  were  still  engaged  in 
producing  had  to  be  investigated.  For  both  these  purposes  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  liritisli  Isles  w\as  necessary.  In  them  the 
later  half  of  the  Tertiary  record  is  extremcl}'  imperfect ;  in  them 
we  have  no  active  volcanos  or  lofty  mountains,  no  glaciers,  snow- 
fields,  or  large  rivers.  During  the  five  years,  beginning  with 
1828,  while  his  book  was  in  progress,  Lyell  devoted  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  time  to  travelling  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  besides  paying  a  short  visit  to  an  interesting 
volcanic  district  in  Spain,  as  well  as  continuing  to  make 
occasional  excursions  in  his  own  country.  It  was  no  light  task 
that  lay  before  him.  Almost  all  the  leaders  of  his  science  were 
more  or  less  imbued  with  catastrophic  notions.  Scrope,  perhaps, 
of  those  already  named,  was  the  only  one  who  had  heartily 
espoused  the  "  Uniformitarian "  creed.  But  the  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  the  sound  inductive  reasoning  exhibited  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Geology,"  aided  by  its  lucid  statement  and 
polished  style,  dealt  a  blow  to  catastrophic  geology,  which 
ultimately,  though  somewhat  slowly,  proved  fatal.  The  month 
of  January,  1880,  when  the  tirst  volume  of  the  "Principles" 
appeared,  may  be  called  not  improperly  the  nativity  of  Modern 
Geology. 

But  during  these  years  work  had  been  begun  in  the 
forbidding  region  of  "  greywacke."  The  first  Englishman  to 
seriously  address  himself  to  solving  the  difficulties  of  the 
Transition  rocks  was  Adam  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Cambridge.  As  his  first  contribution  to  this  subject,  he  deter- 
mined in  general  outline  the  nature  and  succession  of  the  rocks 
in  the  Lake  District  and  Western  Yorkshire,  of  which  indeed  he 
was  a  native,  for  he  was  born  at  Dent,  near  Sedbergh,  in  1786. 
Sedgwick  next  attacked  a  still  more  difficult  problem,  the 
geology  of  North  Wales.  Beginning  the  task  in  1831  from  the 
northern  border  of  the  Principality,  he  laboured  assiduously  to 
bring  this  region  into  order,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  paucity 
of  fossils,  and  its  ancient  flows  of  lava  and  beds  of  tuff,  the  want 
of  good  maps,  and  sometimes  of  adequate  accommodation.     It 
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■was  a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  but  in  the  course  of  about 
three  years'  hard  labour  it  was  accomplished  so  eftectuall}'  that 
hardly  any  changes  of  real  importance  have  been  made  in  the 
upward  succession  which  Sedgwick  established,  from  Anglesey 
as  a  base. 

But  the  problem   was  almost    simultaneously  attacked  from 


ADAJl     SEDGWICK,     BY     THOMAS     PHILLU'S,     E.A. 
(Dy  permission  of  J.  11.  tinrney,  Esq.,  Norwich.) 

another  side,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  one  who  had  Cambrian 
already  co-operated  with  Sedgwick  in  the  important  investiga-  siiurian. 
tion  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  during  the  summer 
of  1827.  Roderick  Impey  Murchison  began  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  more  central  parts  of  AVales  and  worked  down- 
wards from  the  Old  Rod  Sandstone,  investigating  the  outcrops 
of  the  older  rocks  as  well  as  some  of  the  deposits  of  later  age  in 
the  neisrhbourin"  counties  of  Enidand  and  extending  his 
researches  westward  into  the  Principality  so  as  to  traverse  the 
258 
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region  south  of  thai  in  which  Sedgwick  was  at  work  ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  south,  speaking  gonoraliy,  of  a  Uno  drawn  from 
Oswestr\f  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey.  The  results  of  this  work 
were  announced  from  time  to  time  in  communications  to 
scientific  societies,  and  were  finally  embodied  in  his  classic  work, 
"  The  Silurian  System,"  which,  however,  did  not  appear  till  the 
end  of  1838.  Meanwhile  the  two  friends  combined  to  attack 
another  great  mass  of  "  Transition  rocks,"  viz.  that  constituting 
the  larger  part  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  This  wor,<  was  carried 
on  at  intervals  from  1836  to  1839,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Devonian  .system  of  geology.  The  existence  of  such 
a  system  was  inferred  on  Palffiontological  grounds  by  Lonsdale 
in  1837,  and  it  was  substantiated  b}*  their  investigations  ;  though 
the  explorers  themselves  were  at  first  reluctant  to  admit  the 
general  parallelism  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  Culm  Measures 
of  this  part  of  England  (identified  with  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Carboniferous  .system)  and  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Scotland  and  South  Wales ;  ultimately,  however,  they 
became  convinced  of  its  accuracy  and  maintained  it  in  their 
publications. 

Difficulties,  however,  even  prior  to  the  publication  of  "The 
Silurian  Sj'stem,"  had  already  arisen  in  regard  to  fitting  together 
the  work  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  in  Wales — difficulties 
which  doubtless  might  have  been  cleared  up  had  the  two  friends 
made  a  joint  and  thorough  examination  of  the  borderland. 
These  became  the  origin  of  a  dispute  which  ultimately  led,  about 
the  year  1854,  to  a  painful  and  lifelong  estrangement.  Of  this 
controversy  little  need  now  be  said.  At  first  sight  it  seemed 
one  only  of  nomenclature — viz.  whether  a  certain  important 
series  of  rocks  which  Sedgwick  iiad  made  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cambrian  system,  as  established  l:)y  him  in  North 
Wales,  should  bear  this  name,  or  be  designated  Lower  Silurian 
— the  name  given  by  Murchison  to  a  series  in  his  own  region 
which  had  since  ]iroved  to  be  generally  identical  with  the 
above-named  portion  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian,  instead  of  over- 
lying it,  as  had  been  at  first  supposed.  The  nomenclature, 
however,  was  held  by  Sedgwick  to  involve  a  principle.  He 
maintained  that  his  Cambrian  system  was  accurate  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  this  contention  has  been  confirmed  in  its  essentials 
bv  all  later  researches ;  while  his  opponent,  by  confusing   the 
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Cai-iidoc  and  the  Upper  Llandovery  groups,  had  missed  the 
f^reat  physical  break  which  split  his  Silurian  systeni  into  two, 
and  had  loft  the  lower  part—  in  which  also  another  serious  error 
had  been  detected — without  any  definite  base. 

It  is  now  very  commonly  held  that  the  scientific  question 
is  best  solved  by  recognising  three  distinct  systems — that  is,  by 
restricting  the  name  Silurian  to  the  upper  division  of  Murchison, 
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and  Cambrian  to  the  lower  and  middle  divisions  of  Sedgwick's 

system,  and  by  conferring  a  new  name,  Ordovician,  on  the  ])art 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  debate. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  enumerate  in  detail,  though  it   Post- 

,     '^ ,.  ,  ,  .  .   ,  ,     .         ■        ,      Devonian 

nuist  not  be  forgotten,   the  advances  wlneh   were    I  icing  made   systems. 

during  all  this  time  in  perfecting  the  work  of  William  Smilii 

among  the  great  masses  of  stratified  rock  overlying  and  including 

the   Carboniferous   system.     In    this   task   also    Sedgwick    and 

Murchison  had  taken  a  share,  the  i'ormcr  in  ])apers  on  the  lower 

part  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (with   the  ]\Iagnesian  Limestone 

of  North-Eastern  England),  completed  in  1828,  and  in  one  on 

deposits  of  the  same  age  in  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire, 
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iu  1832  ;  the  latter  in  papers  (in  the  Lias  and  Oolites  of  Scotland 
and  of  some  of  the  Westci-n  Counties  in  Knyland,  andontlie  New- 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  Midlands.  But,  meanwhile,  Gideon  A. 
Mantel!  had  been  labouring  at  the  Chalk  and  underlying  roeks 
of  South-Eastorn  England,  and  had  discovered  those  wonderful 
reptilian  remains  in  the  Sussex  Weald  which  were  afterwards 
acquired  for  the  British  Museum.  Fitton  had  worked  out  ihr 
puzzling  strata  between  the  Gault  and  the  Weald ;  JjVcII, 
Webster,  and  other  workers  were  reducing  to  order  the  Tertiar\- 
deposits;  G.  B.  Greenough  had  published,  iu  1820,  his  well- 
known  map  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  the  "  Outlines  of 
the  Geolog}-  "  of  the  same  region  had  been  described  in  1822 
by  ^^'.  B.  Conybearo  and  W.  Phillips.  John  Phillips  also,  tlu; 
nephew  of  William  Smith,  had  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
excellent  "  Geology  of '^'orkshire  "  in  1829;  W.  Lonsdale  began 
work  about  the  same  time  on  the  Oolites  of  Gloucestershire ; 
and  ahnost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  being  assiduously 
searched  for  fossils.  It  nuist  not  be  supposed  that  Scotland, 
the  land  of  Hutton  and  Playfair,  was  neglected.  J.  MacCuUoch, 
an  accurate  observer  and  acute  reasoner,  had  been  at  work  there 
for  several  years.  He  published  his  classic  book,  "  Description 
of  the  Western  Isles,"  in  1819,  and  in  1820  began,  in  a  systematic 
way,  his  geological  map  of  Scotland,  which,  however,  was  not 
published  till  1836,  shortl}'  after  its  author's  death.  Lyell, 
Sedgwick,  and  Murchison,  not  to  name  others,  had  contributed 
their  quota  of  Caledonian  geology  ;  but  Hugh  Miller's  remarkable 
discoveries  of  fossil-fi.sh  among  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  were  not 
made  known  till  near  the  end  of  the  decade.  Ireland,  also,  had 
been  explored.  R.  J.  Griffith,  justly  called  the  father  of  Irish 
geology,  had  published  a  geological  jnap  of  Ireland  as  early  as 
1812,  and  was  the  author  of  many  papers  on  this  subject,  but  in 
this  country  greater  difficulties  attended  geological  ^\■ork. 
Tne  Besides  all  this,  the  early  years  of  the  third  decade  of  the 

Survey.  nineteenth  century  were  signalised,  not  only  by  the  jiublication 
of  Lyell's  "  Principles,"  but  also  by  the  appointment  of  a  staff  of 
workers  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  This 
was  undertaken  mainh'  at  the  instance  of  H.  T.  de  la  Beche.  A 
little  junior  to  Murchison,  he  also  had  held  a  commission  in  the 
army,  which  he  had  resigned  in  1817  and  had  devoted  himself 
to  science.     After  a  period  of  study  on  the  Continent  he  settled 
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down  to  <;colo,£fv  at  home :  and  then,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
Onhiance  Survey  o'i  l<;nt,dand,  ury-ed  upon  the  Government  the 
imporiancc  of  layiiiL;'  uimui   ilu;  maps  the  geological  boundaries, 
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himself  taking  in  hantl,  as  an  t'.xauiple,  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
The  idea  was  adopted;  a  small  staff,  with  funds  and  quarters 
equally  modest,  was  placed  at  his  disposal  in  1832.  As  time 
went  on  the  staff  was  augmented,  the  work  extended  from  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland,  and  a  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  begun, 
until,  in  1851,  the  Survey  was  removed  to  the  present  handsome 
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The  building  in  Jerniyn  Street,  in  ussociiition    with    the    School  of 

scho^oi  Mines,  the  organisation  of  which  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
of  Mines  years  (p.  705).  On  the  death  of  l)e  la  Beche  in  1855,  Mnrchison 
became  Director-General,  and  held  the  post  till  he  died  in  1.S72. 
His  successor  was  A.  C.  Kanisay,  who,  on  retirement  in  ISSl, 
was  followed  by  A.  Geikie  (head  of  the  Survey  until  1901).  The 
Royal  School  of  Jlines  had  been  removed  to  South  Kensington, 
and  its  name  has  been  recently  changed  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  Except  in  one  respect,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  the 
Survej',  though  it  has  been  sometimes  liable  to  the  common 
frailty — that  office  is  equivalent  to  inspiration — has  done  almost 
inestimable  service,  by  its  majis  and  memoirs,  to  British  geology. 


ROBERT       JifiuXG  the  carly  years  of  the  century  chemistry  was  the  science 
STEELE       which,  more   than  anv  i)lhcr,  influenced  men's  minds.     It  had 

Chemistry  '  '     i  i     i  ■  -11 

been    recognised    that    knowledge    was    mternational,    and    an 

honourable  rivalry  was  set  up  for  jiriority.     Berzelius  in  Sweden, 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  in  France,  strove   for   pre-eminence 

with  Davy   in   England,     The  great   scientific   periodicals  were 

founded,  and  in  full  working  order — the  Annalen  der  Pliysik 

%md   Cheonie    (1790),  the    Avindi'S   de  Chimie  et  de  Flu/sique 

(17.S9),  and  a  few  years  later  the  Philosophiml  Magazine  (1797- 

98) — and  any  new  discovery  was  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 

Europe.     The  Royal  Society  and  the  Institute  of  France  set  an 

example   to  others  of  interest  in  the  science,  and  the   happy 

Sir  fortune  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  securing  Davy  as  a  lecturer 

Humphry    ensured   its   own   success,   and   directed   the   attention   of    the 
Davy.  ,  .   ,     .     ,  ,  .    , 

pulilic  to  a  lighter  side  of  science,  which  it  has  never  lost  sight 

of  since.     In   1816  Davy  dealt  a  first  blow  to  the  doctrine  of 

Lavoisier,  that  all  acids  must  contain  oxygen,  by  jiroving  that 

what  was  then  known  as  oxymuriatic  acid  contained  no  oxygen, 

but  was  an  undecomposed  body — chlorine.     In  1S13   Faraday 

fp.  254)  was  appointed  an  assistant  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 

Brande  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  on  Davy's  resignation  of 

the  post. 

In  his  earliest  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  Davy  had 

laid  stress  on  the  connection  between  science  and  industry,  and 

some  of  his  finest  work  was  inspired  in  this  way.     His  lectures 

on   agricultural   chemistry    lie   at   the   root   of   all   subsequent 
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troiitises  on  tlio  suhjiM-i,  and  lie  was  the  first  to  insist  that 
a'Ticuhurc  must  limjc  to  natural  science  for  a  solution  of  its 
problems.  But  a  still  greater  example  of  the  debt  of  industry  to 
science  is  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  (ISIG;  jx  249)  in 
direct   response   to    an    appeal    from    those   interested  in   coal- 


DAVy    AXU    STEPHENSON    SAFETY    LAMPS. 
f^l'ktoria  and  Albert  Miisnim.) 


mining.     With  this  discover}-  Davy's  active  career  comes  to  a 
close. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Davy  was  elected  WoUaston. 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Wollaston  (V.,  p.  752)  refusing 
to  be  put  into  nomination.  While  he  had  made  few  great 
discoveries,  the  volume  of  Wollaston's  work  was  consider- 
able; his  invention  of  the  reflecting  goniometer  made  modern 
crystallography  possible,  and  the  method  of  working  platimua 
was  in  the  first  instance  duo  to  him.  His  cautious  criticism  was 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  long  discussions  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton. 


Prout's 
Hypothe- 
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In  lS15-l(i  William  Prout  (iTSo-LSoO)  published  papers  on 
the  relation  between  the  atoiiiie  weiyhts  of  the  elements  and  the 
density  of  their  vapours,  in  which  the  tenet  was  set  up  that 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  were  nudti[)les  of  that  of 
hydrogen — the  lightest  element  known.     Perhaps  an  idea  from 
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which  such  weighty  theoretical  conceptions  have  arisen  has 
never  originated  in  sucli  a  faulty  manner.  Prout's  own  in- 
vestigations are  few  and  of  no  importance,  but  the  prospect 
afforded  by  him  of  a  simple  explanation  of  the  problem  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  served  as  a  spur  to  further  research, 
which  has  since  disproved  his  hypothesis. 

Eraude    Tl 786-1  .SfiO),    who    succeeded    Davy    at    the    Royal 
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InsliluUDn,  was  nut,  a  man  of  ureal,  originalit}'.      He  was  vahx-    Brande. 
cerned  with  Faraday  in  the  scicnlilic  study  of  coal-gas,  and  was 
a  well-known   writer   on   chemistry.     Ho  tbtmdod    in   1.S12   the 
Societ}'  for  the  Improvement  of  Animal  Chemistry  for  the  study 
of  physiological  chemistry. 

Another  important  work  done  in  this  period  was  Farada\'s  Faraday's 
achievement  in  1.S23  of  condensing  chlorine  and  a  few  other  work, 
gases.  The  simplicity  of  the  process  and  tlie  aliility  shown  in 
dealing  with  it  marked  him  off  as  the  only  successor  to  l)avv 
possible ;  but  though  he  made  several  important  chenucal  dis- 
coveries, and  notably  that  of  benzine  in  the  liquor  obtained  from 
condensed  coal-gas,  his  future  career  belongs  rather  to  physics 
than  to  chemistry.  A  new  generation  was,  however,  growing  up 
which  succeeded  to  the  achievements  of  Davy  and  Priestley, 
Dalton  and  Faraday,  and  built  on  tlieir  foundation  chemistry  as 
we  know  it  to-day. 


^r.WY  events  have  combined  to  make  the  medical  history  of  the   d'arcy 

nineteenth  century  remarkable.     The  restlessness  of  its  opening  power. 

years  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  activity  which  has  marked  its  and 

whole  course.     The  tirst  effect  of  educating  the  rank-and-hle  of  Surgery. 

.  The 

the  ])rofession  was  to  evoke  the  critical  faculty,  to  overthrow   profession. 

authority,  and  to  widen  the  outlook  both  in  medicine  and  in 
surgery.  The  medical  practitioners  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  were  the  phj-sicians,  the  surgeons,  and  the 
apothecaries ;  beneath  these  three  recognised  classes  was  a 
group  of  nondescript  persons  calling  themselves  surgeon-apothe- 
caries, men-midwives,  cuppers,  tooth-drawers,  compounders 
and  dispensers  of  medicines.  The  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries  alone  had  received  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
technical  education,  and  had  submitted  themselves  to  ex- 
amination, but  they  formed  tie  minority  of  the  profession. 
The  host  of  general  practitioners  had  gained  their  knowledge 
empirically,  were  subject  to  no  controlling  bod^-,  and  were 
unrecognised   by  law. 

The  tirst  movement  in  advance  came  from  tlie  ranks  of  tiie  TheApo- 
profession  itself.     Improved  methods  of  teaching   showed    the  thecaries 
general  practitioner  his  ignorance.      The  better  class  amongst 
them  tried  to  benefit  their  fellows  by  making  education  com- 
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pulsory:  the  baser  son  oiKleavoiircd  to  limit  competition  I13' 
establishing  legal  restrictions  to  the  indiscriminate  practice  of 
medicine.  The  objects  of  both  parties  were,  therefore,  identical 
though  their  motives  were  widely  diiferent.  The  two  great 
corporate  bodies  of  the  kingdom  were  approached,  but  neither 
the  College  of  Physicians  nor  the  College  of  Surgeons  was 
disposed  to  assist,  still  less  to  initiate,  any  change  in  the 
system  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Recourse  was 
then  had  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  whicli  had  long  fretted 
under  the  controlling  action  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The 
company  was  induced  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  the 
Apothecaries  Act  passed  the  Legislature  on  January  15th,  1815. 
This  Act  marks  a  new  era  of  medicine  in  England,  for  it 
ordained  that  no  one  should  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  any 
part  of  England  or  Wales  without  being  properly  qualified  :  that 
the  qualitiiMtion  should  be  ascertained  by  examination,  and  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  unless  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary  of  not  less  than  fi\-e 
years,  and  could  bring  certificates  of  a  sufficient  medical 
education  and  of  good  moral  conduct.  Unlicensed  apothecaries 
were  punished  by  a  fine,  and  expressly  debarred  from  recovering 
any  charges  claimed  by  them  in  a  court  of  law.  The  new  xVct 
did  not  affect  chemists  or  druggists,  and  the  licensing  powers 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  the  Royal 
Cbllege  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  were 
exempted  from  its  provisions.  The  Act  introduced  a  new  and 
important  principle  into  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  the  State 
then  affirmed  it  to  be  necessary  for  every  medical  man  to  give 
evidence  that  he  possessed  a  minimum  amount  of  knowledge 
before  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Hitherto, 
anyone  might  practise  liis  art  unmolested,  unless  he  desired  to 
enter  the  Army  or  Navy,  so  long  as  he  did  not  encr<jach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  various  corporate  bodies  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Society  of  Apothecaries  executed  its  difficult  task  with 
judgment,  and  a  regular  system  of  medical  education  was  soon 
developed. 
Medical  The  multiiilication  of  the  private  medical  schools  was  one 

of  the  first  results  of  the  increased  demand  for  medical 
education.  The  schools  were  officered  by  able  men  recruited 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  their  success  made  them 
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unacceptable  to  the  iiicdieal  schools  attached  to  the  larger 
hospitals  in  the  nictroiiolis.  The  teachers  in  the  hospital 
schools  were  conservative,  and  held  tiie  highest  otticial  positions 
in  the  profession.  The  teachers  in  the  private  schools  were 
more  progressive;  and  though  they  were  under  the  control  of 
the  Colleges,  who  had  the  power  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study,  they  had  the  teaching  of  the  youtli  who  were  to  be- 
come the  medical  pi'ofession.  The  physicians  and  surgeons 
triumphed  for  a  time,  and  slowly  each  privat<^  school  dis- 
appeared. The  teachers  died,  too  often  heartbroken  and  iiii- 
povei'ished,  but  their  pupils  survived,  and  their  methods  lived 
and  bore  fruit,  for  in  due  season  the  Colleges  adopted  and 
extended  them. 

Anatoni}-  was  the  first  branch  of  medicine  to  feel  the  strain  The 
of  the  new  educational  requirements.  Public  and  |)rivatt 
teachers  were  alike  unanimous  in  insisting  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  the  only  true  foundation  of 
medicine.  Anatomy,  too,  had  the  further  advantage  that,  as  it 
had  some  atfinit}-  to  an  exact  science,  it  was  of  great  value 
as  an  educational  agent,  an  advantage  it  shared  with  classiti- 
catorj'  botany.  Anatoni}-,  then,  was  taught  with  eagerness,  but 
its  practice  was  attended  with  the  very  greatest  ditticulty.  No 
provision  was  made  by  law  for  dissection :  dead  bodies  had  to 
be  obtained  by  exhumation,  conducted  either  by  the  teacher 
and  his  pupils,  or  by  associated  bands  of  wretches  known  as 
resurrectionists,  or  body-snatchers.  These  methods  led  to 
frightful  abuses,  which  culminated  in  miu'der  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  bodies.  The  atrocious  crimes  connnitted  at 
Edinburgh  by  Burke  and  Hare  in  the  winter  of  1827-28  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  report  to  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  proper  means  for  securing  and  rendering  legal 
the  practice  of  anatomy.  Evidence  was  taken  in  May,  1828, 
and,  after  an  abortive  attempt  in  March,  1829,  the  provisions 
of  a  simple  but  effectual  Act  for  regulating  schools  of  anatomy 
came  into  force  upon  1st  August,  1832. 

The    closing    years    of    the    reign   of    Georoe    IV.   were   a  Higher 

.  .  .  .  Medical 

momentous  time  in  the  history  of  scientific  medicine,  for  thr  Education, 
medical  profession  was  then  full}"  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
providing   more   than   a   mininuun    technical   education.      Tiie 
idea  of  establishing  a  liberal  University  in  London  which  should 
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be  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  older  universities  and 
teaching  bodies  had  been  a  favourite  idea  of  the  poet  Thomas 
Campbell.  The  idea  became  a  realit}'  owinpf  to  the  enertjfy  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  I^yon  (ioldsmid  and  of  Ijord 
Brougham.  Active  measures  were  taken  in  April,  1S25,  to 
found  an  establishment  under  the  title  of  the  London 
University,  and  in  the  following  year  seven  acres  of  freehold 
ground  were  obtained  between  Upper  (lOwer  Street  and  the 
New  Road.  Mr.  Wilkins,  R.A.,  immediately  proceeded  to  erect 
the  present  buildings  upon  the  site  thus  acquired,  and  pro- 
fessorial work  was  begun  in  them  in  the  autumn  of  1828. 
The  institution,  commenced  as  a  private  enterprise,  was  strong 
enough  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  November,  183(3. 
Some  opjjosition,  however,  having  arisen,  and  King's  College 
having  become  incorporated  in  the  meantime,  a  separate 
charter  was  granted  in  the  same  j^ear  to  a  new  body,  whose 
business  it  was  to  examine  and  not  to  teach.  This  body, 
transformed  by  legislation  at  the  close  of  the  centurj',  ob- 
tained, and  still  retains,  the  title  of  London  University — whilst 
the  older  teaching  body  in  Gower  Street  became  known 
b)'  its  present  name  of  University  College.  The  medical 
faculty  was  at  first  well  represented  by  excellent  teachers,  but 
internal  dissensions  soon  drove  them  out,  and  for  the  first 
few  years  of  its  existence  the  faculty  passed  through  most 
troublous  times.  The  hospital  was  founded  on  September  Sth, 
1828,  as  a  dispensary,  and  steps  were  almost  innnediatcly  taken 
to  equip  it  for  such  clinical  teaching  as  would  render  it  most 
useful  to  the  medical  students  presenting  themselves  for  degrees 
at  the  London  LTniversity. 
Medicine.  The   teaching   of   medicine   up  to   this  date  had  been  most 

defective  in  England,  i^ondon  then,  as  now,  had  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  material  for  the  best  clinical  teaching,  yet 
students  like  Robert  Christison  coming  from  Edinbiu-gh,  where 
clinical  methods  were  at  their  best,  could  not  conceal  their 
astonishment  at  the  supineness  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
attached  to  the  large  metropolitan  hospitals.  Such  students 
made  but  a  short  stay  here,  and,  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  own 
interests,  passed  on  to  Paris  and  Vienna,  where  clinical  medicine 
and  surgery  were  well  taught.  A  few  names,  indeed,  saved 
the  reputation  of  the  London  physicians,  and  foremost  amongst 
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these    was    that    ol'    rotor    More    J^atliuni,    a    writer    of    pure 
Encflish,  the  teacher  and  t'riend  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 

The    revival    of   medicine   was    associated  witli,  perhaps  in  The 
IKirl    was    duo    to,   the    introihiction  -about    tlie  year    1S21 — of  gjope"' 
lliu   stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.    Auscultation  was  soon 
followed  by  percussion :  lioth  methods  came  to  us  iVoin  aln-oad, 
and,  Hke  many  great    inventions,  were  received    witii    ridicule. 
They    luive   revolutionised    the    practice  of  medicine,  for  thoy 
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render  possible  an  exact  diagnosis,  and  afl'ord  information 
which  the  older  physicians  had  been  obliged  to  obtain  from 
the  aspect  and  attitude  of  their  patients. 

Surgery  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  than  medicine  surgery, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  skill  and  reputa- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
our  reputation  amongst  foreign  nations,  but  the  surgical 
acumen  of  Abernethy,  the  penetration,  the  incisiveness,  and 
power  of  expression  of  his  great  pupil  Lawrence,  and  the 
philosophj-  of  Joseph  Henry  Green  advanced  English  surgery, 
and  kept  alive  the  traditions  handed  down  fniiii  Poll  and 
Hunter.     Too  much  time,  however,  was  wasted   b\'    tiif   leaders 
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both  in  medicine  and  in  snryoi'y  in  ])ronioling  wluit,  appciircd 
to  be  the  interests  of  the  colleges,  and  in  those  nnprotitablo 
scjiiabbles  upon  questions  of  internal  economy  which  have  so 
often  proved  the  ruin  of  the  best  minds  in  our  Universities. 

Specialism    began    early    in    the    profession,  and    somewhat 
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earlier  in  surgery  tiian  in  medicine.  Diseases  of  the  eye  seem 
first  to  have  obtained  special  attention  duiing  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  the  manipulations  needed  to  correct  its  defects  are 
necessarily  more  delicate  than  those  required  in  many  other 
branches  of  surgery.  The  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
was  founded  as  early  as  1804,  whilst  an  institution  with  similar 
objects  was  established  at  Charing  Cross  in  l.SKJ.  Orthop;edic 
surgery  was  next  made  a  special  study,  and  from  ]s:30  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  branch  by  the  surgeons  who  jiractised 
it.     Aural  surgery  became  a  specialty  aliout  the  same  time,  but 


Anatomy. 
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lar3-nofolog-3-  did  not  uoine  into  existence  until  isiiO.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  subdivision  whicli  still  increases  in 
medicine  and  surgery  has  had  a  liamtiil  inHuence  upon  our 
prot'essinn.  It  has  destroyed  our  science,  though  it  has 
inijiroved  our  art  by  giving  to  individuals  that  degree  of 
mechanical  skill  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  repetition. 

It    is    pleasant    to    turn    from    the   debased   condition    of  Morbid 

^      ^  ^  _^  Ant)  f  rtmi 

medicine  and  surgery  at  this  time  to  the  more  fertile  groiuid 
of  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology.  The  leaven  of  Hunter's 
influence  still  worked,  liaillie  upon  the  medical  side  and 
Stanley  in  surgical  affections  made  careful  and  accurate 
observations  upon  the  anatomy  of  diseased  tissues,  whilst  Sir 
Everar.-l  Home  continticd  to  publish  valuable  papers  of  a  more 
philosophical  character.  The  present  superstructure  of  morbid 
anatomy  has  been  raised  upon  the  foundations  thus  laid,  whilst 
Brodie  and  Wardrop,  Bright  and  Hodgkin,  Addison,  Paget, 
and  (tu.II,  have  each  in  turn  added  to  our  stores  of  knowledije 
and  have  rendered  possible  the  most  acciu'ate  diagnosis. 
Such  additions  to  knowledge  were  made  formerly  by  in- 
dividuals who  could  be  named.  It  is  now  our  good  fortune 
that  they  are  made  by  whole  classes  of  men  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  into  the  various  pathological 
societies  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  towns  where 
there  is  a  medical  school  or  a  local  liospital. 


The  marvellous  change  developed  in  the  condition  of  England    h. 
since    the    year    181.5    is    nowhere    more    visible   than    in    the   ^he     ^^ 
manufacture  of  textiles.      Old   methods    have   given   place    to   Textile 
new ;    mechanical   arts  and  science   have    been  lavishl}^  called   isisissi. 
upon  in   the  invention  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  amazing 
in  the  comjslexity  of  its  construction  and  in  the  perfection  of 
the  result.     This  development  is  the  result  of  manj^  forces,  social 
and  economic  as  well  as  inventive  ;  but  it  is  rather  to  the  intro- 
duction   of  new    processes,    methods,    and   machines,   to  which 
attention  will  be  given  in  the  brief  summary  which  follows. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review  this  im- 
provement in  machinery  and  processes  was  actively  in  jn-ogress, 
and  has  not  ceased  during  the  many  years  which  have 
followed,   nor     can    it     be    supposed    that    the    limit    of    skill, 
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ingenuitj',  or  invention  has  yet  been  reached.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  period  tlie  power-loom  was  just  beginning  to 
come  into  use;  tin;  iiiulc  had  not  yet  come  under  the  ref'oriuing 
hand  of  Roberts ;  nor  had  Arkwright's  slubbing  and  roving 
frames  been  perfected  by  the  adoption  of  llouldsworth's 
differential  motion.  The  hand  loom  still  held  its  srround.  The 
advantage  shown  by  the  power-loom  (V.,  pp.  638,  806)  was  S(.) 
small,  even  so  doubtful,  that  investment  of  capital  in  such 
machines  seemed  almost  certain  to  result  in  loss.  The  number 
of  such  looms  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand,  and 
experienced  observers  were  hopeless  of  much  increase.  A 
contemporary  writer  took  a  most  despondent  view  of  the  future 
of  the  weaving  trade.     He  said — 

'•  Whenever  the  grreat  current  of  English  twist  flows  freely  into  the  Indian 
market,  all  the  exertions  to  improve  the  steam-loom  will  become  futile,  and  all 
the  capital  and  machinery  employed  in  working  it  a  ruinous  speculation.  The 
Indian  will  obtain  our  twist,  weave  it  into  cloth,  return  it  to  England,  and.  with 
all  our  boasted  machinery,  all  our  steam-looms  and  their  subordinate  i)reparing 
machines,  will  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets." 

The  hand-loom  then  held  its  ground,  and  seemed  likely  to  do  so 
indefinitely. 

For  many  reasons  the  decay  of  the  hand-luom  industry 
must  be  regretted.  It  was  carried  on  essentially  in  the  homes 
of  the  weavers,  providmg  employment  for  their  wives  and 
children  without  confining  them  withm  a  factor}',  and  it  could 
be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  agriculture.  There  was  no 
need  for  the  workers  to  gather  into  towns,  and  it  was  possible 
to  carry  on  the  trade  under  the  most  healthy  and  wholesome 
conditions.  AVith  the  extension  of  power-loom  Aveaving  all 
this  was  changed.  It  was  impossible  to  work  profitablj'  without 
collecting  a  large  number  of  looms  mto  one  building,  and  the 
conditions  which  already  obtained  in  the  spinning  trade  became 
more  and  more  the  rule  in  the  weaving.  It  was  but  slowly, 
however,  that  the  hand-looms  gave  way  to  their  powerful  rivals, 
and  that  cottage  industry  Avas  replaced  by  the  factory  system. 

In  considering  the  advance  made  by  the  textile  manu- 
facture it  may  be  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  effective,  to  select  a  few  branches  of  the  trade,  and 
to  follow  in  detail  the  more  important  changes  and  im- 
provements  in   each.     In   any   such   selection   the    first    place 
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must  be  given  to  the  cotton  trade,  whether  its  importance 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  workers  employed,  by  the  capital 
invested,  or  by  the  total  value  of  the  product.  The  linen  in- 
dustrv  may  be  chosen  for  the  second  position,  affecting  Ireland 
in  the  main,  as  the  cotton  trade  does  England,  while  jute  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  trade  especially  belonging  to  Scotland. 
Only  a  small  space  can  ho  given  to  the  silk  and  woollen 
trades,  not  as  of  small  importance  or  outside  the  limits  of  the 
subject,  but  simply  because  the  three  trades  already  mentioned 
n\ay  be  considered  as  sutticiently  representative. 

The  cotton  trade  of  England  had  made  great  ad\ances  The 
before  the  year  1.S15.  The  labours  of  Arkwright  and  Har-  Trade. 
greaves,  of  Crompton  and  others,  had  brought  the  spinning 
machinery  to  a  state  of  very  considerable  efficiency,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  find  outlets  for  the  twist  which  was  poured 
forth  so  plentifully  and,  comparatively,  so  cheaply.  For  this 
purpose  the  power-loom  was  well  adapted,  and  although  its 
nitroduction  was  slow  and  experimental,  yet  it  was  not  long 
after  the  year  1815  before  the  advantage  in  its  use  beeaiue 
apparent,  and  factories  and  looms  rapidly  nudtiplicd.  Thus, 
while  in  1815  there  were  in  England  not  many  more  than 
3,000  power-looms,  five  years  later  the  number  had  gmwu 
to  12,000,  and  by  1S25  the  new  machines  numbered  .SO.OOO. 

It  was  only  by  the  help  of  improved  construction  and  the  Machine 
inventive  skill  of  many  ingenious  men  that  the  power-looms  Hand" 
obtained  the  decisive  advantage  over  the  old  hand-looms,  ^'et  Labour. 
the  advance  was  unchecked,  although  the  hand-loom  trade 
fought  hard,  and  perished  slowly.  In  1S2.5  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  still  in  England  250,000  hand-looms.  In 
1834,  when  the  power-looms  in  England  numbered  100.000, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Conunons  to  in- 
rpiire  into  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers. 
It  had  been  represented  to  the  House  that  the  trade  had 
fallen  off  and  the  workei's  Avore  reduced  to  destitution.  The 
evidence  given  left  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  terrible  state 
of  this  once  prosperous  trade.  The  finer  and  more  skilled 
branches  still  survived  in  comparative  prosperity,  but  the 
weavers  of  such  goods  as  connnon  cotton  shirtings  could  no 
longer  earn  a  living,  and  those  who  could  turn  to  no  other 
employment  had  become  miserably  poor.  The  fact  was  that 
259 
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their  trade  was  already  dead,  killed  by  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ductive power  ot  the  '  .steam  "  loom.  Each  power-loom  could 
turu  out  move  cloth  than  a  hand-loom,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  weaver  could  attend  several  looms.  Thus  in  power-loom 
weaving'  one  man  could  ]iroduce  from  sis  to  eight  times  more 


The 
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cloth  than  Avhen  employed  ujion  hand  work.  Produi'tion  thus 
cheapened  naturally  led  to  increased  consumption,  and  thus 
reacted  upon  the  .spinning  trade,  which  became  exceedingly 
prosperous.  In  1815  82,000,000  Ib.s.  of  cotton  were  imported, 
and  by  1830  the  import  had  grown  steadily,  until  in  that  year 
it  reached  247,000,000. 

The   years   between  181-5  and  ]s:^0  were  marked    by   con- 
tinuous  advance   in    construction    and    in   invention,   both    in 
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weaving  and  in  spinning  machinery.  In  1820  the  tirst  mention 
of  the  Jacqnanl  machine  appears  in  the  patent  Hst.  It  was  this 
invention  which  rendered  possible  the  use  of  the  power-loom  for 
goods  of  really  complex  patterns,  and  its  introduction  into  the 
English  weaving  industry  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  jiossible 
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importance.  Mrs.  Dresser  is  credited  with  lieing  the  first  to  use 
this  machine  in  the  Coventry  silk  trade,  and  being  thus  the 
pioneer  of  the  Jacquard  in  England.  Such  a  valuable  invention 
could  not  be  neglected  by  her  competitors,  and  the  machines 
soon  became  common  in  Coventry,  but  were  not  adapted  to  the 
power-loom  for  some  years.  Improvements  in  power-looms 
during  these  fifteen  years  relate  rather  to  details  of  construction, 
none  being  of  startling  importance. 
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It  was  quite  otherwise  in  spinning  inachiner}' ;  the  years 
liS2.'J  and  182G  were  marked  by  the  lirst  steps  in  two  inventions 
of  revohitionary  importance :  the  differential  motion  for  the 
siiilibino-  and  roving  frames^  and  the  seU'-acting  mule. 

It  is  not  settled  whether  to  England  or  America  is  due  the 
invention  of  the  differential  motion,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Asa  Arnold  first  applied  this  exceedingly  beautiful 
device  to  cotton-spinning.  It  was  patented  by  him  in  America 
in  1823,  and  in  England  by  Houldsworth  in  1826  in  an  improved 
form.  As  applied  to  the  slubbing  and  roving  frames  by  Houlds- 
worth, the  invention  at  once  took  rank  as  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  The  difficulty  encountered  and  overcome  is  easily 
understood.  In  throstle-spinning  machinery  the  resulting 
thread  is  wound  upon  the  bobbin  by  ajiplying  friction  to  the 
latter  so  as  to  sufficiently  retard  its  motion  compared  with  that 
of  the  flyer.  Thus  it  is  the  thread  which  drags  the  bobbin 
round,  and  at  the  same  time  bears  the  additional  strain  of  the 
friction  necessary  to  v^and  it  upon  the  bobbin.  In  the  preparing 
frames,  known  as  slubbers  or  rovers,  the  bobbins  ^\'ere  necessarily 
large  and  weighty,  and  the  yarn  could  not  be  given  twist 
sufficient  to  strengthen  it,  as  such  twist  would  render  it 
altogether  unsuitable  for  the  succeeding  operation.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  drive  the  flyer  and  bobbin  independentl}', 
and  to  maintain  a  proper  and  exact  proportion  in  their  speeds. 
This  involved  altering  the  speed  of  the  bobbin  at  ever}'  reverse 
of  the  building  motion,  as  it  was  necessary  to  allow  for  the 
increasing  diameter  upon  which  the  yarn  was  wound.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  differential  motion  in  the  neatest  and 
most  perfect  way,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  movement 
can  possibly  be  improved.  Details  of  construction  vary,  but  the 
principle  of  the  mechanism  is  to-day  just  as  it  was  applied  by 
Houldsworth. 

Eoberts's  invention  of  the  self-acting  mule  made  an  even 
greatei-  advance  in  the  productive  capacity  of  cotton-spinning 
machinery.  Up  till  this  time  the  hand-mule  was  the  machine 
most  used  in  spinning  wefts,  the  throstle  yarn  being  much  better 
adapted  for  strong  warps.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  spin 
weak  wefts  to  advantage  in  the  throstle,  owing  to  the  yarn  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  drag  round  the  bobbin.  The  cost  of 
spinning  wefts  of  finer  numbers  was  very  heavy,  being  about  5d. 
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per  111.   for  (JO's.     (Iradiially,  however,  about  1830,  by  coupling 
mules   together  and  appl}'ing   power  to  help  the  spinner  with 
some  of  the  motions,  this  last  was  materially  reduced.     By  the 
introduction  of  Roberts's  nude,  self-acting  in  every  movement, 
the  cost  became  a  mere  fraction  of  the  5d.,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  trade  may  be  easily  understood.     Roberts  took  five  years  to 
develop    and    complete 
his  invention,  his  final 
patent    not     appearing 
until  1831. 

Richard  Roberts  was 
a  man  of  great  inven- 
tive power,  will)  con- 
ferred an  enormous 
boon  upon  the  cotton 
industry ;  bnt,  unlike 
Arkwright,  he  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to 
derive  personal  benefit 
from  his  many  inven- 
tions, and  was  in 
poverty  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  mule 
remains  unaltered  in 
principle  at  present, 
though  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  detail. 

^lany  other  inventors  took  part  in  the  improvement  of  the 
preparing  and  spinning  machinery  ;  and  snch  men  as  Whytock, 
Smith  of  Deanston,  and  Evan  Leigh  contributed  nuich  towards 
its  present  perfection. 

After  1830,  and  up  to  1851,  progress  in  spinning  was  chicfiy  improve- 
obtained  by  continuous  improvement  in  details  of  construction  ^so-ig'si. 
and  accuracy  of  adjustment  of  the  machinery  employed,  and 
by  the  steady  increase  in  skill  of  the  workers.  In  weaving 
machinery  Kenworthy  and  Bullough  made  a  noteworthy 
advance  in  1841  by  introducing  the  weft  stop  motion;  while  the 
invention  of  the  double-acting  Jacquard  by  Barlow,  in  184!), 
was  a  real  and  most  important  improvement.  By  careful 
attention   to    the    details   of  loom-construction    the   speed   was 
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greatly  increased,  and  tlic  use  of  autoinatio  niachincry  was 
greatly  extended  in  the  nianut'acturo  of  goods  of  increasing 
fineness  and  complexity. 

The  progress  of  the  trade  was  great  and  continuous.  Tlius, 
in  1<S8.5  the  consumption  of  cotton  was  31.S,()0(),0()0  lb,;  in  LS-K) 
it  had  risen  to  459,000,000  11..,  while  in  1851  it  readied 
()o!t,0(i(),000  111.  The  trade  had  thus  increased  eightfold  in 
thirty-six  years. 

There  is  a  common  feeling  that  England  has  lost  by  such 
free  exposures  of  her  best  machinery  and  practice  at  the  great 
Exhibitions,  of  which  1851  was  the  first;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  foreign  spinners  learnt  from  the  English  show  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  that  valuable  hints  and  ideas  were  carried  home  from 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ecpially 
true  that  the  English  trade  gained  by  the  adoption  of  at  least 
one  foreign  invention  shown,  which  cheajiencd  and  groatlj-  im- 
proved the  production  of  fine  yarns.  This  invention  was  the 
combing  machine  of  Heillman,  and  to  this  extent  the  cotton 
trade  of  England  gained  by  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
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Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule,  to  find  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  dis- 
possessed of  all  rights  over  the  land  they  cultivated  (Vol.  V.,  p. 
1-U).  The  chai-acteristic  feature  of  the  period  in  review  is 
that,  within  its  limits,  this  exceptional  condition  became  the 
almost  exclusive  rule.  Between  the  years  1802  and  1832  the 
existing  system  of  British  farming,  by  which  land  is  owned  by 
landlords,  occupied  by  tenants,  and  cultivated  by  labourers, 
became  practicallj'  universal.  In  this  country  it  has  been  so 
long  estal)lished  as  to  make  the  present  generation  forget  that, 
in  anything  like  its  present  extent,  it  is  not  yet  a  century  old. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  immense  impulse  given  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  enclosures  of  wastes, 
eonmions,  and  open-field  farms  reduced  a  large  number  of 
cottagers,  copyholders,  and  cultivators  of  village  farms  to  the 
position  of  wage-dependent  labourers  (Vol.  Y.,  p.  624).  In  the 
reign  of  George  III.  alone,  6,288,810  acres  were  enclosed. 
Economically,  there  can  be  no  questioTi  that  the  change  Avas 
advantageous ;   it  was,  in  fact,  demanded  Ijv  national  necessities. 
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Witlinut  it  the  soil  would  have  remained  undcvolopod,  its 
natural  fertility  neglected,  its  powers  of  suppnrlin,cr  a  growing- 
poi)ulatiou  wasted.  It  was  also  urged,  and  with  partial  truth, 
that  eiK'losurcs  were  a  nuu-al  gain,  because  the  commoners 
were  an  "  idle,  wretched  class,"  who  relied  on  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence, eked  out  by  pilfering.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  enclosures  depopulated  the  country  districts, 
and  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the  poorer  classes.  So  far 
from  decreasing  the  rural  population,  experience  pi'oved  that 
their  numbers  were  rather  increased  b)-  a  change  which  extended 
tillage  at  the  expense  of  pasturage.  The  real  argument 
against  enclosures  was  the  injury  they  often  inflicted  on  the 
poor.  In  1772  a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  "The  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Inclosing  ^^'aste  Land  "  was  written  by  "  A 
Country  Gentlenian."  The  writer  strongly  advocated  a  change 
which,  as  he  showed,  enormously  proKted  the  landlord,  the 
farmer,  and  the  nation.  But  he  also  recognised  the  loss  which 
it  inevitably  entailed  upon  the  "  small  common-field  farmer," 
who  must  necessarily  become  a  "  hired  labourer."  To  make  the 
lot  of  these  "  reduced  farmers  "  as  easy  as  possible,  he  recom- 
mended that  "  a  sufficient  portion  of  land  "  should  be  "laid  "  to 
their  cottages  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  cow  or  two. 

The  predictions  of  "  A  Country  Gentleman  "  were  remark-  Effect 
ably  fulfilled,  both  as  to  the  loss  and  the  gain  derived  from  RuJ^f 
enclosures.  Arthiu'  Young,  ardent  advocate  of  the  change  Labourer, 
though  he  was,  lamented  its  disastrous  effect  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  labouring  population.  Many  of  the  commoners 
failed  to  prove  their  legal  rights ;  othei's  were  assigned  too 
little  land  to  maintain  a  cow;  others  were  persuaded  to  sell 
their  allotments  before,  or  after,  the  award  was  made  ;  often  the 
allotments  were  made  to  the  owners  and  not  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  cottages.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the 
poor  were  carefully  protected,  strict  legal  proof  was  not  required, 
and  sufficient  land  was  allotted  for  the  sunnner  and  winter  keep 
of  their  cattle.  Young,  in  "  The  Question  of  Scarcity  Plainly 
Stated"  (1800),  advises  that  every  scrap  of  waste  and  neglected 
land  should  be  converted  into  possessions  for  the  poor,  and 
that  all  labourers  should  be  assigned  gardens  and  grass-land 
for  the  keep  of  one  or  two  cows.  ,  Another  writer,  Thomas 
\\'right,  in  "The  Monopoly  of  Small  Farms  a  Great  Cause  of 
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the  Present  Scarcitj'"  (1795),  compLains  that  England  i:)i'0(luco(I 
less  poultry,  eggs,  and  pigs  than  t'oriuerly,  and  urges  that  associ- 
ations should  he  formed  to  purchase  large  estates,  divide  them 
into  small  farms,  and  let  or  sell  them  to  small  farmers,  l^ut  the 
mischief  was  already  partly  done.  In  ISOl  Artliur  Young  wrote 
a  pamphlet  "  On  Wastes,"  in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  some 
mquirics  that  he  had  instituted  into  the  effect  of  cnclo.sures. 
"  Many  kept  cows  that  have  not  since,"  is  his  frequent  sununary 
of  results.  Out  of  thirty-seven  parishes  he  found  only  twelve 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  improved  by  the  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  their  conuiions.  "  It  is  computed," 
writes  the  author  of  "  A  Plan  for  Relieving  the  Rates  by  Cottage 
Acres "  (1S17),  "  that,  since  the  year  1760,  there  have  been 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  small  farms  monopolised  and  con- 
solidated into  large  ones,  and  as  many  cottages  annihilated." 
Social  The  sudden  displacement  of  so  manj'  cottagers,  commoners 

and  open-tield  farmers,  occurred  at  a  difficult  crisis.  At  the 
moment  when  they  lost  the  grazing  rights  on  which  their 
existence  depended,  they  also  found  their  domestic  industries 
superseded  by  manufactured  goods.  Population  was  shifting 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  old  markets  were  deserted  for 
those  Avhich  now  sprang  up  round  the  coal  and  iron  fields. 
As  machinery  was  introduced,  thousands  of  handicraftsmen 
were  deprived  of  their  livelihood.  8o  long  as  the  Frendi  war 
lasted,  the  prices  of  necessaries  were  doubled,  j'et  wages  re- 
mained stationary.  AVhen  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  disbanding 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  militiamen  increased  the  disti'ess  of  the 
rural  population.  These  difficulties  were  aggravated  by  the 
mischievous  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  labourers  were  supplemented  from  the  rates  by 
allowances  for  children,  and  the  man  with  the  largest  family 
thus  became  the  cheapest  implement,  for  the  farmer  to  employ. 
Hence,  also,  single  men  were  thrown  upon  the  rates,  and  im- 
provident marriages  were  encouraged.  Napoleon  was  the 
Triptolenuis  of  British  farmers,  who  found  their  jjrofits  swollen 
by  the  Corn  Laws,  improved  markets,  and  war  prices,  while  their 
labour  bills  were  paid  by  the  ratepayer.  For  landlords  and 
tenants  the  period  was  one  of  unprecedented  prosperity :  for 
wage-earning  labourers  it  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  miser}'. 
The  reclamation  of  heaths  and  counnons  demanded  a  vast 
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expenditure  of  capital.      An  finally  lart^e  outla_y  was  irciuircd   The 
to  restore  fertility  to  the  barbarously  erojijied  and  impoverished   in  Farm- 
open   fields.     ]>ut  land  was  a  proHtable  investment,  and  money   ™^- 
■was   poured    into  farniing.     Large  landlords,  like  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,    Lord    Koekin,L;'liani    at    Wentworth,    the    J)uke    of 
Bedford  at  Woburn,  Lonl  Egremont  at  Petworth,  Lord   Kanies 
and  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  Scotland,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the    movement    of  agi-icultural  enterprise.      The  King  rejoiced 


JIUUEL    OF    THE    IlEV.     PATRICK    BELLS    REAPING    MACHINE      IS-'O 
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in  the  title  of  "  Farmer  George,"  contributed  articles,  under  the 
signature  of  Ralph  Robinson,  to  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
kejjt  his  model  farm  at  Windsor,  and  exjierimented  in  stock- 
breeding.  Fox,  even  in  Paris,  considered  whether  the  weather 
was  favourable  to  his  turnips  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  Burke 
conducted  experiments  in  carrots  as  a  field  crop  on  hLs  farm  at 
Beaconsfield.  Men  kept  their  eyes  open  ibr  every  new  book 
w'hicli  appeared  on  the  subject  of  farming,  and  Miss  Edgoworth's 
volume  on  ''Irish  Bulls"  was  orilered  by  the  secretary  of  an 
agricultural  society  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  Nor  were  the  clergy 
less  enthusiastic.  An  archdeacon,  finding  the  churchyard 
cultivated  for  turnips,  remarked  to  the  rector,  "  This  must  not 
occur  again. '  The  reply,  "  Oh,  no '  Mr.  Archdeacon,  it  will  be 
barley  next  year,"  shows  that,  whatever  were  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Church  in  the  eigliteenth  centur}-,  her  clergy  were  at 
least  alive  to  tln'  importance  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 
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In  every  (lc|>:irtiu('ut  of  :igrienlture  a  new  spirit  of  energy  and 
enterprise  was  manifest.  Eents  rose,  but  tiie  protits  of  farmers 
outstripped  the  rise.  New  crops  were  introduced  :  swedes,  kohl- 
rabi, prickly  comfrey,  mangel-wurzel,  were  readily  adopted  li}-  a 
new  race  of  agriculturists.  New  implements  were  introduced  ; 
Small's  plough,  Meikle's  thrashing-machine  economised  kibour, 
while  patents  were  taken  out,  between  17S8  and  181(3,  for 
reaping,  mowing,  winnowing,  and  haymaking  machines,  as  well 
as  for  chalf-cutters,  scarifiers,  turnip-slicers,  food-cru.shcrs,  and 
other  mechanical  aids  to  agriculture.  Cattle-.shows  and  plough- 
inof  matches  were  held  throughout  the  country.  Farmers'  clubs 
and  provincial  societies  were  established.  The  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  was  founded  in  1777,  the  Highland  Society  in 
1784,  the  Smithfield  Club  in  179:i  In  the  latter  year  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  established,  with  Sir  John  Sinclair  as  president 
and  Arthur  Young  as  secretary,  and  did  useful  service  by 
diffusing  knowledge  of  the  best  agricultural  practices,  as  well  as 
by  conducting  statistical  surveys  of  the  farming  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  early  part  of  the  period  under  review  was  one  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  Under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  new  land 
was  brought  into  cultivation,  and  to  obtain  an  arable  surface 
no  labour  or  expense  was  spared.  The  new  system  of  large 
landlords,  large  farms,  long  leases,  and  large  capital  was  firmly 
established,  and  found  in  Coke  of  Holkham  its  most  saga- 
cious and  practical  chainpion.  His  estate-management,  farm 
buildings  and  cottages  were  the  model  of  other  landlords ; 
his  sheep-shearings  Avere  meeting-places  for  practical  and 
theoretical  agriculturists,  for  farmei'S  of  every  district,  and 
breeders  of  ever}'  kind  of  stock. 

In  177G  Coke  came  into  his  estate,  with  "the  King  of 
Denmark  as  his  nearest  neighbour."  Excluded  by  his  politics 
from  Court  and  Parliament,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
farming.  He  reaped  a  rich  reward.  Dr.  Rigby,  writing  in  1810, 
stated  that  the  rental  of  the  Holkham  estate  rose  from  £2,200 
in  1776  to  £20,000  in  1816.  AVhen  Coke  took  his  farm  in 
hand  he  determined  that  he  would  grow  wheat  on  the  sandy 
soil,  which  then  yielded  only  a  thin  crop  of  rye,  and  a  bare 
subsistence  for  a  few  milch  cows  and  Norfolk  sheep.  He 
marled  his  laud,  ptu'chased  large  quantities  of  manure,  trebled 
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his  live-stock,  iiiul  in  niiir  years  attained  liis  oljjcet.  A  Yorlc- 
shirc  i'oxluniter  in  1772  accidentally  discovered  the  valnc  of 
bones  as  inamnx',  and  Coke  at,  once  realised  the  iin])ortancc  of 
tile  nmv  lertiliser.      He  also  iiiti'ixlnccd  into  tlic  i-ounir\'  oil-cake 
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and  other  artificial  foods,  which,  with  the  addition  of  tnrnips, 
enabled  Norfolk  farni.s  to  cany  more  live-stock.  He  S(;t  the  cattls. 
example  of  stall-feeding  and  the  grass  lands  on  which  our 
ancestors  had  fed  their  beef  and  mutton  were  deserted  for 
the  Eastern  Counties.  Without  deep  drainage  heavy  rich  lands 
could  not  compete  with  the  lighter  soils  mider  the  new  system : 
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and  the  nldrr,  Imt  inferior,  iinploinonL  was  discarded.  The 
Norfolk  fairs  were  crowded  with  half-fed  (Jalloway  Scots,  Hiy'h- 
landcrs,  Lowland  Scots,  and  Skye  cattle,  as  well  as  beasts  from 
less  remote  districts,  which  were  fattened  in  the  Eastern  Coimties 
for  the  Londt)ii  mai-kcts.  Thus  the  Flemish  proverb  proved  true 
of  Coke's  farming:  Point  de  four  rofjc,  point  dc  hcstiitiu: ;  son-'^ 
hestiaxcx,  aucun  evgrais ;  sans  e7u/ruis,  ntdle  recolte}  Nowhere 
in  Europe  were  the  grain  crops  heavier  than  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  because  nowhere  did  the  farmer  counuand.so  abundant 
a  wealth  of  manure. 

Nor  did  Coke  neglect  the  improvement  of  pasture.  The 
vSociety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  offered 
prizes  for  the  cleanest  meadows,  in  which  wei-c  grown  only  the 
best  sorts  of  grasses.  StilliugHeet,  in  1700,  had  distinguished  the 
good  and  worthless  herbage  by  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
various  kinds  that  were  calculated  to  produce  the  sweetest 
hay  and  richest  pasture.  Yet  Arthur  Young,  in  his  "  Rural 
Economy,"  laments  the  neglect  with  which  grass  lands  were 
treated.  Here  again  the  want  of  deep  drainage  was  severely 
felt:  the  wet  pastures  favoured  the  growth  of  the  coarsest  and 
rankest  vegetation.  If  land  wanted  seeding,  farmers  threw  on 
the  around  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  seeds,  which  often 
contained  as  much  rank  weed  or  coarse  grass  as  nutritious 
herbage.  Coke  was  the  first  practical  farmer  who  appreciated  the 
value  of  distinguishing  between  the  various  kinds.  To  the 
children  of  his  tenantry  he  gave  simple  botanical  lessons  during 
May  and  Jime,  when  the  grass  was  in  bloom,  and  employed 
them  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  best  stock  of  seed. 
Even  as  meadows  and  pastures,  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  began 
to  beat  the  undrained  grass-lands  of  other  counties,  in  spite 
of  their  natural  superiority  in  richness,  out  of  the  market. 

Convinced  of  the  community  of  interest  that  exists  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Coke  encouraged  his  farmers  to  put  more 
capital  into  their  land,  stinadated  their  enterprise,  and  assisted 
them  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  improvement  or  discovery. 
By  offering  leases  for  twenty-one  years  he  secured  to  his 
tenants  a  return  for  their  outlay,  while,  by  inserting  clauses  ot 
management,  and   covenants   for  the  adoption   of  the  Norfolk 

'  "  Xo  fodder,  no  beasts  ;    no  beasts,  no  manure  ;    no  manure,  no  crop." 
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system  of  liiisliaiidry,  ho  jn'ottH'teil  his  land  against  iiiipovcrisli- 
iiient  by  excessive  cropping.  The  ''  Practical  Norfolk  tanner  " 
(180iS)  holds  up  Coke's  example  as  in  this  respect  especially 
worthy  of  imitation.  "  In  vain,"  he  says,  "  are  Acts  ])asscd  for 
the  inclosing  heaths  and  connnons,  if  the  old  cultivated  lands 
are  suffered  to  remain,  b}'  this  bar  to  improvement  of  having 
no  leases,  in  a  state  of  semi-cultivation."  Though  lung  leases 
and  clauses  of  management  were  inru)vations,  Holkham  farms 
connuanded  the  pick  of  English  tenants.  Cobbett  was  no 
friend  to  landlords;  but  even  he  acknowledged  the  benefit  which 
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the  tenantry  derived  from  Choke's  pateriial  rule.  "  Every  one," 
he  wrote  in  1S18,  "  made  use  of  the  expressions  towards  him 
Avhich  affectionate  children  use  towards  their  parents." 

The  useful  work  which  Arthur  Young  had  done  in  dis- 
seminating the  latest  improvements  in  farming  practice  has  been 
already  noticed.  Mr.  Coke  followed  in  the  same  path.  The 
Holkham  sheep-shearings  did  much  to  break  down  prejudices  and 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  similar  meetings  were  organised  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  by  such  landlords  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  Egremont.  The  Holkham  meetings  began  in  1778,  when  The 
Mr.  Coke,  then  himself  ignorant  of  farming  matters,  gathered  Me'ittag^. 
parties  of  farmers  to  his  house  to  aid  him  with  their  experience. 
From  that  time  forward  tlie  yatherinLJS  were  held  annually.     D)-. 
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Rigby  in  1818  describes  one  of  these  meetings,  when  open  house 
was  kept  for  a  week,  and  hiin(b-cds  of  persons  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  mornings  were  spent  in 
inspecting  the  farm  buildings,  the  crops  and  the  stock  ;  at  three 
o'clock  six  hundred  jJcrsons  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  s])cnt  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  speeches  and  toasts 

The  close  of  the  Napoleonic  War  in  1815  terminated  the 
period  of  agricultural  progress  and  prosperity.  It  was  followed 
by  twent}'  years  of  almost  unexampled  adversity.  Contracts 
of  all  kinds  had  been  made  in  the  expectation  that  the  inflated 
prices  of  the  war  would  continue  to  prevail.  When  these  fell, 
landlords  and  tenants,  who  had  borrowed  capital,  were  con- 
fronted with  wholesale  ruin.  Land  had  sold  for  exorbitant 
sums ;  reckless  competition  for  fiirins  had  produced  excessive 
I'entals ;  extravagant  standards  of  living,  undue  expenditure  on 
buildings,  had  been  the  result  of  inflated  prices ;  heavy  mort- 
gages had  been  charged  on  estates  to  meet  annuities,  legacies 
and  portions,  which  falls  in  prices  rendered  improvident  and 
disproportionate  ;  invaluable  pasture,  which  had  been  ploughed 
up  in  years  when  wheat  rose  to  115s.  the  quarter,  was  ruined. 
War  prices  and  the  Corn  Laws  made  farming  almost  a  gambling 
speculation  :  the  wheat  area  alternately  swelled  and  contracted  ; 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  accentuated 
the  depression,  which  resulted  in  widespread  distress  among 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  and  aggravated  the  bitter  discontent 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
groaned  under  petitions  for  relief  Select  Committees  sate  to 
investigate  the  crisis  in  1820,  1821,  1822,  1833,  and  183G.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  loss  had  been  enormous.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise  when  prices  dropped,  between 
JanuaiT,  1819,  and  July,  1822,  in  the  following  proportions : 
Wheat  (per  quarter),  from  74s.  to  43s. ;  beef  (per  stone),  from  4s. 
6(1.  to  2s.  5d. :  mutton  (per  stone),  from  5s.  8d.  to  2s.  2d.  To 
increase  the  misery,  in  1810,  1.S24,  and  1830-1  the  rot  swept  off 
vast  numbers  of  sheep;  in  the  latter  year  it  is  stated  that  two 
million  perished.  Richard  Preston,  M.P.,  writing  on  "The  State 
of  the  Nation,"  in  1816,  says  that  some  of  the  best  estates  of  the 
kingdom  \vere  selling  at  a  depreciation  of  50  per  cent.,  and  that 
one  of  the  finest  grass  farms  in  Somersetshire  sold  at  ten  years' 
purchase.     Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1833 
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shows  that  landlords  had  lost  nine  millions,  liy  i-cdnctions  alone, 
on  llirir  i-i'iitals  of  previous  j'ears :  ihal  many  fanners  had  h)St 
idl  they  had,  and  were  workinj^'  on  the  road;  that  in  the  weald 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  there  was  not  one  solvent  tenant. 

It  was  during  this  tlisastrous  period  that  the  old  yeoiuanry  The 
practically  disappeared.       j\[ore  substantial  than  the  open-tield   Di°^p^. 
farmers    or    cottagers,    they    had    maintained    the   stru.g,gle    for 
existence  with  more  tenacity.     The  evidence  of  the  Agricultural 
Commission   of   LS33  proves   that    they  still  existed  in   almost 
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every  comity ;  but  their  nundiers  had  greatly  diminished.     The 
causes  of  their  disappearance  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Lambard,   in   his  "  I'eramfiulation   of  Kent"  (1576),  says: — 

■■  A   man   may    find  sundry    yeomou    (altliiiui>-h    otherwise    for    wealth 

coiuparable   with    many  of   tlie  gentler  sort)  that  will  not  yet  for  all  that 

change   their    eonditiim,  nor   desire    to    be    apparaj'led    witli    the    title    of 
Gentrie." 

More   than  a  century  later   the   Spectator  thus   describes  a 
memfier  of  the  same  class: — 

'■  He  is  a  yeoman  of  about  one  hundi'ed  pounds  a  year,  an  lionest  man  ;  he 
is  put  within  the  Game  Act.  and  qualified  to  kill  a  hare  or  a  pheasant  :  he 
knoeks  down  a  dinner  with  his  gun  ouee  or  twice  a  week,  and  by  that  means 
lives  much  cheaper  than  those  who  have  not  so  .good  au  estate  as  himself. 
He  would  be  a  good  ueigliliour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so  many  partri<lges; 
!u  sliort,  he  is  a  very  sensible  man.  shoots  flying,  and  has  been  several  times 
foreman  of  the  petty  jury." 
260 
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Towards  the  close  of  llu;  ui^nlitA'cnth  (jcntury  men  of  this  class 
were  still  prosperous.  In  Hampshire,  Vancouver  (1813)  says  that 
there  wore  many  farmers  who  were  also  "possessors  of  small 
estates  which  their  thrifty  mauajfcment  keep  upon  the  increase." 
In  Kent,  Boys  (1793)  says  that  "  the  niimhcr  of  the  yeomanry 
of  this  county  seems  annually  on  the  increase.  There  is  no 
description  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  give  so  much  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  as  those  who  buy  for  their  own 
occupation.  ^lany  estates  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
have  been  so  sold,  within  these  few  years,  for  fort3^  ^^^^^  some 
for  fifty,  years'  purchase,  iuid  u])wards."  In  Essex  (1807)  land 
was  bought  uj)  by  the  farmers,  so  that  "  there  is  a  prospect 
of  the  tenin-e  of  land  returning  to  the  conditions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  county  was  filled  with  small  gentry 
residing  upon  their  estates."  In  Berkshire  (1818),  Mavor 
reports  that  one-third  of  the  soil  was  cultivated  by  the  owners 
themselves  in  small  estate.s.  In  Norfolk  (1804)  there  was  said 
to  be  an  increasing  number  of  .small  estates.  In  Suffolk  (1794) 
numerous  yeomen  flourished,  cultivating  estates  of  value  rising 
from  a  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Similar  evidence  might  be  gathered  from  other  counties  to 
show  that  the  yeomanry  had  weathered  the  storm  of  enclosures. 
But  during  the  French  war  a  very  large  number  had  consulted 
their  pecuniary  interests  by  selling  their  estates  at  the  fancy 
prices  which  then  prevailed.  Those  who  retained  their  properties 
too  often  mortgaged  their  land  to  make  provision  for  their 
children,  to  increase  or  improve  their  estate,  or  to  erect  farm 
buildings.  When  prices  fell  after  the  peace,  the  debt  remained. 
The  struggle  was  brief.  Their  fanning  deteriorated,  their  build- 
ings fell  otit  of  repair,  and  finally  their  estates  were  sold.  The 
new  purchasers  were  not  small  capitalists,  but  neighbouring 
landlords,  or  successful  merchants.  In  Yorkshire,  for  example, 
if  one  small  freeholder  went,  his  place,  in  former  years,  was 
taken  by  another ;  after  1820  this  ceased  to  be  the  case.  In 
Kent  and  Sussex,  again,  many  freeholders  retained  their  land 
1  ly  vigorous  economy  and  by  wholly  ceasing  to  employ  labour ; 
Init  all  who  had  mortgages  or  annuities  to  paj'  were  forced 
to  sell. 
The  Effect  The  change  is   on   social  grounds   deplorable   enough ;   but, 

culture.       at  the   time,   both   economically  and   commercially,  the  nation 
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■  gained.  Witlmut  caiiitalist  landldnls.agriciiltuvo  could  not  have 
recovered  from  ilic  prolonged  misery  of  I.SI<S-3(),  and  its  rapid 
revival  was  due  to  the  new  conditions  of  British  landownorship, 
whic'h  the  nineteenth  century  saw  tirmly  established  and  daily 
becoming  the  almost  universal  system. 


The  war   had  severely  strained   national  resources.      Probably  j.  e. 

one  out  of  every  six  adult  males  served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  Tsfsociai 

militia,  yet  the  exhaustion  of  men  was  perhaps  less  felt  than  the  Economy. 

exhaustion   of  wealth.      In  177)S,  Hume,  the    acutest    of  living 

observers,  thought  that  the  size  of  the  National  Debt  threatened 

the  very  existence  of  the  nation.     Since  then  the  debt  had  more 

than  trebled.     In  1792  it  was  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 

millions.     In  LS15  it  exceeded  eight  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Industrial  Revolution  Effects 

(Vol.   v.,  p.    S16    seq.)    that  enabled    our  country    to    bear    the   "n^u^tnai 

great   burden  of   the    war.      Under   its  influence    England   had   Revoiu- 

ceased  to  be  a  mainly  agricidtural  nation,  and  big  towns  with    '°"' 

factories  and  worksliops  had  suddenly  sprung  up.      ilanchester 

had  already   UO.OOO  people  ;  Birmingham  .S(),000  ;  Sheffield  and 

Leeds  each  about  50,000.     Tliese  numbers  do  not  sovmd  very 

impressive  to  us;  but  we  nuist   remember  that  only  a  century 

earlier  Manchester  was  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  with  only 

12,000  inhabitants.     The  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 

had  risen,  in  spite  of  the  war,  from  eight  and  a  half  millions  in 

17!)0  to   about  eleven  millions  in  1815,  and  the  nation's  wealth 

liad  increased  even  more  rapidly.    The  wage-earninsr  classes  had,   social 
1  •       1  T..1        1         .  ,•  1  •     •  rni     •  Conditions 

however,  gamed  little  advantage  irom  this  increase.    Iheir  wages   in  isis. 

had  seldom  risen  proportionally  to  the   prices  which  tliey  had 

to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life.       The  new  wealth  which  the 

ma.mifacturing  industries  were  creating  provided  a  fund    from 

which  the    expenses   of  the   war  were   defrayed.     It  was   those 

classes    that    had    profited    by    the    industrial    revolution    who 

advanced  the  successive  loans:  though  the  masses  had  to  bear 

a  large  share  of  the  burden  of  paying  the  interest  on  these  loans. 

They  escaped,  indeed,  the  income  tax,  which  had  now  risen  to 

two  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  but  indirect  taxes  were  imposed  on 

many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.      Bread,  boots,  and  salt  may  be 

taken  as  specimens  of  the  things  that  were  taxed. 
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Tlic  iiinst  prosperous  clas.s,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  what 
wa.s  described  as  -  the  landed  interest."  Evciy  iniprovenient  in 
inanut'aeture  had  tended  to  rai.se  rents.  Every  incnjase  in 
|inpulation  had  operated  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  war 
liad  helped  to  keep  up  the  jirice  ot  food.  The  farmers  shared 
in  tiie  landlord  .1  prosperity.  Their  rents  were  seldom  raised  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  increased  value  of  the  laud,  and  when 
they  held  their  farms  on  lease,  they  were  able  to  gain  the 
whole  increment,  till  such  time  as  the  lease  expinid.  They 
were  naturally  disposed  to  support  a  war  which  kept  up  agii- 
cultural  prices,  and  protected  them  from  foreign  comjtetition. 

The  large  manufacturers  were  also  fairly  prosperous.  The 
war  was  a  heavy  burden  on  them,  but  the  Industrial  Revohition 
enabled  them,  in  many  cases,  to  build  up  ('onsiderablc  foi-tunes, 
bv  availing  themselves  of  division  of  labour,  and  other  advantages 
of  production  on  a  large  scale.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
steam  power,  and  other  improvements  in  cotton  and  wool 
spinnino',  more  especially  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom 
(p.  97),  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  were  shr<jwd  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  discoveries,  and  who  po.ssessed,  at 
the  same  time,  exceptional  abilit}'  for  tlie  organisation  of  labour. 

'J'hus,  landlords,  farmers,  and  large  manufacturers  were 
prosperous,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  sufi'ered  greatly  during 
the  war.  In  LSOl  we  find  cotton  spinners  working  seventy-four 
hours  a  week  for  thirty-two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which,  at 
the  then  existing  prices,  was  a  miserable  pittance.  The  quartern 
loaf  cost  one  and  tenpence,  and  butter  was  two  shillings  a  pound. 
]\Iany  were  driven  to  substitute  shell-fish  for  meat.  Some  ate 
nettles  and  weeds,  often  without  salt,  for  salt  was  taxed  fifteen 
shillings  a  bushel.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
popular  discontent  was  partly  kept  in  check  b)'  patriotic  feelings 
and  by  the  hope  of  better  da3's  when  peace  was  restored. 
Reviews,  illuminations  in  celebration  of  victories,  the  public 
funerals  of  soldiers,  and  the  thanksgiving  services  in  the  churches, 
helped  to  keep  up  enthusiasm,  and  to  restrain  dissatisfaction. 

At  length  came  the  long-expected  peace,  but  it  brought  in 
its  train  little  or  no  alleviation  of  the  general  misery.  In  fact, 
from  the  almost  universal  com|)laints  of  bad  trade  and  lack 
of  employment,  we  sliould  gather  that  the  early  j-ears  of  the 
peace  actually  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  masses.     Some 
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allowiuiue  tniist,  im  ihnilit.  !■(■  luailc  lor  ii  iialiiral  reaction. 
The  cessation  of  wai-  had  lircn  so  hopot'iilly  looked  forward  to, 
that,  if  it  brouglil  no  alleviation  of  ]ioverty.  it  was  almost  certain 
that  p(>ople  wonlil  think  and  say  that  things  were  acliiallv  worse. 
NcvertlielesH,  after  diii!  allowance  for  tliis,  the  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  country  suffered  niorc;  dnrinj^ 
the  years  1815-21    than  during  the  war. 


77ie  A'/'/iliK  jf  JUSTM'E  Jhwersat^ 


TUB    SCALES    or    JUSTICE    BEVEllSED. 
(/'"roirt  a  caricatiira  hij  George  Cruilcshank.) 


A'arions  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  state  of  tilings. 
It  is  evident  that  the  restoration  of  peace  cut  off'  the  demand  for 
certain  kinds  of  labour.  The  need  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of 
all  the  industries  that  minister  to  war,  was  of  course  nuich 
diminished.  No  doubt  the  demand  for  nniH'odin'tivc  labour 
does,  in  the  long  run,  impoverish  a  nation.  If  men  are  with- 
drawn from  manufacture  and  agrictdture,  and  employed  in 
taking  other  men's  lives,  the  resources  of  the  nation  are 
diminished,  but  this  loss  may  mainly  fall  on  the  well-to-do 
classes,  especially  if.  as  in  this  case,  the  expenditure  is  largely 
met  liy  loans  At  the  declaration  of  peace  a  number  ot  men 
were  suddenly  thrown  on  the  labour  market  who  could  only 
gradually    be   absorbed    in    productive    work,   especially   as    the 
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nalioii  liail  lieeu  depleted  of  capital  by  thu  war,  inid  had  lifsides 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  heavy  debt  it  had  incun-ed.  A  ,<,Teat 
and  sudden  chantie  in  the  character  of  tlie  demand  for  labour 
is  generally  for  a  time  injurious,  even  where  it  is  in  the  loiii,^ 
run  l)eneHc'ial. 

The  mjury  done  to  tlie  landed  intci'est  by  the  increased 
importation  of  foreign  produce  and  the  fall  of  prices  is  another 
illustration  of  the  same  fact.  Consumers  jirofited  by  X\v  rhange, 
and  gradualh-  part  of  the  laboiu-  and  ca]iital  that  would  oiIktwIso 
have  been  devoted  to  agriculture  was  directed  towards  tho 
supplying  of  manufactured  comforts  and  luxuries;  but  for  some 
years  tho  injury  done  to  agriculture  probably  considerably  over- 
balanced the  advantages  gained  by  the  consumers  (p.  112).  The 
Corn  Law  of  1815  (p.  2)  was  afterwards  moditied,  but  even  after 
modificatiou  it  was  most  disastrous  to  England.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  open  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  critical  early  years  of  the  peace, 
it  did  not  prevent  more  injury  than  it  caused. 
Foreign  The  manufacturing  class  might  have  been  expected  to  reap 

the  greatest  and  most  immediate  harvest  from  the  peace,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  in  1815  their  exports  rose  in  value 
from  forty-five  to  tifty-one  millions ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
English  manufacturers  and  merchants  had  over-estimated  the 
foreign  demand.  The  Continent  was  (even  more  than  England) 
impoverished  by  the  great  war,  and  in  many  cases  there  proved 
to  be  no  customers,  at  remunerative  pi'ices,  for  British  goods. 
In  Holland,  for  instance,  our  exports  were  actually  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  the}'  woidd  have  fetched  in  London.  Tlie  protective 
policy  of  the  Legislature  aggravated  the  evil.  In  the  long  run 
exports  are  mainly  paid  for  by  imports,  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment deliberately  hindered  importation  by  heavy  customs  duties. 
The  only  branch  of  our  trade  that  flourished  during  these  yeai-s 
was  that  with  America,  largely  because  there  were  no  protec- 
tive duties  against  American  cotton.  The  quantity  of  this 
commodity  imported'  rose  from  eighty-six  million  pounds 
weight  in  1816  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  in  1817,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  in  1818,  while  in  1831  it 
was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  pounds  ;  and, 
as  was  natural,  our  export  trade  to  America  similarly  increased. 

['  After  allowing  for  the  quantities  re-exported  to  foreign  countries.     Baines, 
Hhfdi-ii  of  thr  Coviitii  Palntiiii-  of  Lani-axhi ir.  Vol.  II.,  p.   VM'<.] 
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Another  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  masses  (hiring  I  h(!  early  Tbe  Dis- 
yeurs  of  the  peace  was  the  lack  of  organisal  ion.  'I'he  medieval  timfo'/*' 
and  post-medieval  organisations  of  laliour  had  broken  down  Labour, 
under  the  industrial  revolution  (\'ol.  \.,  p.  .Sl(i  seq.).  The  age  of 
]'\vctory  Acts,  and  similar  legislativt^  organisations,  had  not  yet 
begun,  and  trade  unionism  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Till  the 
eighteenth  century  an  artisan,  if  he  were  a  man  of  skill  and 
industry,  rose  in  time  to  be  a  master  workman.  There  was  nn 
permanent  combination  of  operatives  for  the  ])urp()se  of  im- 
proving and  regulating  the  condition  of  their  employment. 
Gradually,  however,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  skilled  workmen 
who  were  practically  certain  to  remain  workmen  all  their  lives. 
Improvements  in  Tiiachinery  and  the  rapidly  growing  employ- 
ment of  steam  power  made  the  possession  of  capital  almost 
indispensable  for  the  employing  class.  In  other  words,  in  many 
trades  the  workers  found  themselves  cut  off  from  the  hope  of 
ever  becoming  employers  or  directors  of  industry.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  enduring  combina- 
tions of  the  employed.  The  ruling  classes  watched  the  move- 
ment with  suspicion,  and  in  1799  and  1800  Acts  were  passed 
definitely  forbidding  trade  combinations.  The  theory  still  sur- 
vived that  wages  shoidd  be  fixed,  not  by  individuals,  nor  by 
collective  bargaining,  but  by  the  intei'vention  of  the  justices. 
But  with  the  growing  complexity  of  industry,  this  was  becoming 
more  and  more  impracticable,  and  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith  tended  to  discredit  the  idea  of  State  interference 
with  labour.  As  early  as  1808  a  Committee  of  Parliament 
reported  that  a  proposal  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  "was  inadmis- 
sible in  principle  .  .  .  and  if  practicable,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  fatal  consequences  " ;  and  in  1813  the  law 
empowering  justices  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  was  formally 
repealed,  and  the  other  remnants  of  medieval  organisation  were 
swept  away  in  the  following  years.  Thus  workmen  were  told  in 
effect  that  the  State  would  not  help  them,  and  that  they  might 
not  combine  to  help  themselves.  They  naturally  resorted  to 
violence  and  riots.  The  bad  harvest  of  181(3  was  followed  by 
much  destruction  of  machinery,  burning  of  hayricks,  plundering 
of  shops,  and  other  disorderly  proceedings,  which  onl}'  tended  in 
the  long  run  to  increase  the  general  distress. 

This  was  clearly  perceived  b\-  the  more  intelligent  of  those 
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wlio  regarded  the  |icKir  a.s  wronged  and  oppressed.  Foremost 
amongst  these  was  William  Coliliett,  wliose  Wcd-J n  Politicdl 
l!('(liMcr,  originally  published  at  a  shilling  and  a  halfpenny, 
began  in  iNKi  to  appear  at  twopence.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  cheap  Press  (p.  43).  ('obbctt 
achieved  the  great  resnlt  of  convincing  the  more  thonghtfnl  of 
till'   working  classes  that  the  root  of  the  evils  from  which  they 

were  suffering  was  planted 
in  misgovernment,  and 
thai  their  remedy  was  to 
be  found,  not  in  I'ioting 
and  machine  -  breaking, 
but  in  sound  legislation, 
for  \ihich  the  way  must 
be  prepared  by  Parliamen- 
tary reform.  So  great  wa.s 
his  success  that,  when  the 
national  distress  was  at 
its  worst,  violence  almost 
(teased  and  a  peaceful 
agitation  took  its  place. 
"  Hampden  ('liibs  "  began 
to  be  foundi'd  in  many 
jiarts  of  the  country. 
^^^^rking  men  orators  and 
working  men  poets  began 
to  appear,  calling  on  their 
comrades  to  organise 
themselves,  and  to  demand  amuial  Parliaments  and  imiversal 
suffrage.  Sir  Fi'ancis  Burdett,  Member  for  Westminster,  was 
cliairman  of  the  London  Hampden  Club,  and  was  supported  bj- 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  .several  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

There  were  also  some  organisations  of  a  more  advanced  type. 
A"  Yorkshire  schoolmaster,  named  Spence,  had  some  years  pre- 
viously pro])onnded  the  theory  of  the  nationalisatif)n  of  land  as 
the  true  cure  for  ])overty,  and  in  iNKi  this  theory  was  taken 
up  by  a  band  of  persons  who  called  themselves  the  Speneean 
philanthropists.  Some  of  them  were  pronounced  Socialists,  and 
in  favour  of  resorting  to  physical  force  (p.  2).  The  Government 
employed  spies  to   encourage  violent  projiosals,  and  then  to  give 
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evidence  asjainst  thos(>  \\\u>  cinliraccd  thciii,  luii  nn  ilic  wlnilr,  ilic 
:ii,'itatii)n,  like  tliut  of  ( 'olilictt,  was  ol'  a  yioAcvi'ul  characlcr,  and  tlio 
patii'uee  with  wliicli  the  poor  eiidurrd  tlieii'iiiisury  was  rcinarlcalilc. 

The  social  evils  were    iiiiddiilitt'dly  a^'grax'ated  li\-  tlie   Poor  The  oid 
Laws,  which   encoura^-ed  improvidence,   kept   down   wages,  and 
wasted    large  snins   of  pnlilic    money.       This    snbjeet,  however, 
innst,  be  reserved   till   a  later  cliapter  (]i.  300). 

The  last  canse  we  shall  mention  of  the  miseiy  of  the  early  Currency 
years  of  the  Peace  is  the  contraction  of  the  cnrrenc}',  and  the  tion.'^^'^" 
consequent  fall  of  prices.  Since  1797  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
had  been  inconvertible,  and  since  1808  they  liad  been  issned  to 
snch  an  amount  as  to  put  gold  at  a  premium.  By  LS17  the 
premium  had  so  fallen  that  the  ]>ank  undertook  to  redeem 
a  portion  of  their  smaller  notes  at  par.  Later  on  in  the  same 
year  the  offer  was  extended,  but  the  Bank  found  nnich  ditiiculty 
in  meeting  its  engagements.  Parliament,  therefore,  interfered, 
and  fixed  rates  at  which  all  notes  must  be  convertilile,  at  a 
gradually  reduced  premium,  until  May  1st,  lS2o.  Alter  that  date 
all  notes  were  to  be  convertible  into  gold  at  their  full  value. 
The  Bank  did  not,  however,  avail  itself  of  the  fidl  dela)-  allowed 
by  Parliament ;  and  from  May,  1821,  there  were  practically  no 
more  inconvertible  notes  in  circulation.  Tliis  gradual  restriction 
of  the  currency  naturally  lowei'cd  prices,  and  the  fall  was 
further  hastened  by  the  outbreak  of  revolutions  in  Spanish 
America  (p.  6),  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  silver  mining. 
The  further  fall  in  prices  which  ensued  checked  the  development 
of  industry,  lowered  jirofits  and  wages,  and  increased  the 
numbers  of  the  nnemployed. 

Nevertheless,  the  return  to  cash  payments  tended,  in  the  long  Better 
run,  to  restore  confidence  and  credit.  According!}",  from  about  ^gj'^-m^ 
1822,  there  began  to  be  distinct  evidences  of  an  improvement  in 
trade.  The  financial  policy  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  was  at  this 
time  largely  directed  by  ilr.  Huskisson,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  growing  prosperity  to  introduce  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade.  In  June,  1823,  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  practically  repealed,  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  nations  that 
wOTc  willing  similarly  to  remove  restrictions  on  trade  done  by 
British  vessels.  Our  shipowners  said  they  woukl  certainly'  be 
mined,  but  in  twenty  years  the  English  merchant  navy  Avas 
increased  in   tonnage   by  over  forty  per   cent.     Huskisson  next 
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proceeded  to  relieve  the  importiuit,  wool  luul  silk  indiisl  rirs  iVom  :i 
large  part  of  the  protective  duties  by  which  they  were  liaiiipered. 
The  tax  on  imported  raAv  silk  was  almost  abolished,  that  on  spun 
silk  was  about  halved,  and  even  that  on  manufactured  silk  was 
reduced.  British  silk  manufacturers  believed  that  they  could  not 
hold  their  own  against  the  Frencli  without  more  protection,  i)ut 
the  event  proved  that  they  were  soon  able  to  sell  silk  goods  in 
the  French  markets.  The  woollen  trade  was  similarly  rclie\-ed. 
Hitherto  our  manufactures  wei'o  hampered  by  import  duties,  and 
our  agriculturists  by  exjiort  duties  on  raw  wool.  Both  trades 
wen;  now  set  free,  and  both  gained  much  by  the  change. 

Crasn  of  It  is  possible    that    Huskisson   was    moving  even    too    fast. 

°°'  The  stinudus  given  to  trade  by  his  bold  policy  was  supplemented 

by  the  opening  of  South  American  and  Mexican  markets.  The 
rebellious  Spanish  Colonies  hud  attained  their  independence,  and 
mining  operations  were  renewed.  A  period  of  over-speculation 
ensued.  A  nundjer  of  joint  stock  companies  were  formed,  many 
of  them  by  dishonest  persons  anxious  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
exaggerated  hopes  of  a  speedy  fortune  to  be  made  in  com- 
mercial undertakings.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
private  banks,  were  too  much  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
alacrity  of  the  public  to  take  their  i)aper.  Sharing  in  the  general 
confidence,  they  showed  an  imdue  readiness  to  give  credit. 
There  followed  that  sort  of  crash  with  which  later  experience 
has  familiarised  us.  Bubble  companies  burst,  credit  contracted, 
ever\-one  began  to  call  in  his  monej',  or  to  refuse  to  part  with  it. 
Rash  speculators,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been  only  unfor- 
tunate, or  somewhat  too  sanguine,  were  ruined;  and  many  legiti- 
mate companies  and  honourable  indi\'iduals  were  dragged  down 
by  the  reaction  from  excessive  confidence  to  equally  excessive 
caution.  In  six  weeks  more  than  sixty  banks  stopped  payment. 
The  (Government  did  its  best  to  check  the  panic.  The  Mint 
worked  hard  to  replace  the  metallic  currency,  which  had  been 
driven  out  of  circulation  b}'  the  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes. 
The  restriction  under  which  private  banks  had  been  limited  to 
six  partners,  thereby  linuting  the  solvency  of  the  banks,  was 
abolished.  The  directors  were  persuaded  to  lend  freely  where 
the  security  was  good,  and  the  issue  of  one  pound  and  two  pound 
notes  was  forliidden  from  the  idea  that  small  notes  are  especially 
likely  to  be  over-issued. 
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All  tlirsc  iiicasurcs,  wil  li  ilic  ijuiilii  fiil  (■xc(_'])iioii  of  t  lie  last, 
were  wise  ami  timely,  Imt  llicy  could  not  prevent  f,n-ea(  anil 
widespread  snticriiiL;'.  'J'he  contraction  of  credit  compelled  a 
contraction  of  business,  which  threw  thousands  of  the  working 
classes  out  of  eni])loynicnl.  Once  more  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  rioting  and  machine  breaking.  The  distress  Avas  so  sc^vcre 
that  Huskisson  actnally  succeeded  in  ])ersuading  his  Tory  col- 
leagues to  modify  the  (Jorn  Laws.  Already,  in  LS22,  a  slight 
change  had  Ix'cn  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  sliding  scale.  The 
scale  was  now  altered.  When  the  price  of  wheat  was  as  low  as 
fifty  shillings  a  quarter  the  duty  on  it  was  to  be  thirty-six 
and  eightpence,  but  as  the  price  rose  the  duty  was  to  fall 
When  the  price  reached  sixty-eight  shillings  the  duty  was  to 
he  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence.  When  it  reached  seventy- 
three  .shillings  the  duty  was  to  lie  only  one  .shilling. 

Gradually  trade  began  to  recover,  and  indeed  there  were 
forc'BS  at  work  tending  to  enrich  the  nation,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  balance  in  the  lonsr  run  evils  due  to  mere  credit  Huctua- 
tions.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  introduction  of  railways 
(p.  273  ■•^eq.),  by  which  an  immense  demand  for  labour  and 
capital  was  created,  and  industry  thus  helped  to  recover  from 
the  panic  of  1825,  and  the  subsequent  depression. 

Meanwhile  the  law  against  trade  combinations  had  been  first 
repealed,  and  then  very  partially  restored.  The  movement 
for  the  repeal  was  directed  with  great  skill  by  Francis  Place, 
a  man  who  began  life  as  a  journeyman  breeches-maker.'  In 
IfSlS  he  started  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the 
right  of  combination  with  so  much  ability  as  to  enlist  the 
advocacy  of  Joseph  Hume  and  J.  R.  ilcCulloch,  then  editor  of 
the  Scotsman.  Chiefly  through  Hume's  advocacy,  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1824. 
Place  organised  the  evidence  so  effectually  that  a  Bill  was 
passed  repealing  all  laws  against  combination.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  strikes,  which  so  alarmed  the  ruling  classes  that 
Parliament  again  declared  combination  to  be  illegal,  but  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  associations  for  dealing  with 
questions  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour.  This  was  in  effect 
a  great  victory  for  the  workmen.  It  must  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Adam  Smith,  which 

['  llis  life  has  bten  written  by  Graham  Wallas   (IS'.)S).] 
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iti(]ilicil  a  crrtiuii  iVcoddiii  ol'  (■iinihiiiatidii,  Huskisson,  Peel, 
and  iiiIrts  nt'  lliu  _)i)iiii^vr  'I'urics  liad  acL-upted  this  part  of  tlie 
ortliodox  political  ccoiioiny,  and  held  firm  to  it  against  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  the  employing  class.  A  Inrmidable 
agitation  and  fears  of  a  nn'olntion  im  doubt  helped  the 
Ministry,  and  the  fact  that 
I'arliament  was  essentiall}- 
a  body  of  landowners,  and 
that  the  capitalist  emplo}- 
ers  Were  comparatively 
weak  in  it,  was,  of  coiu'se, 
very  conducive  to  a  fair 
hearing  of  the  case  of  the 
unemployed.  The  victory, 
however,  was  only  partial, 
for  the  somewhat  am- 
biguous prohibitions  of 
molestation  and  of  ob- 
struction were  certain  to 
be  rigidly  enforced  against 
trade  unionists.  The  years 
immediately  following  the 
Bill  were  years  of  trade 
depression  (liS2()-30). 
Unions  multiplied,  but 
were  generally  defeated  in 
their  attempts  to  prevent 
reductions  in  wages ;   and 


the    more    thoughtful    of 
the  working  men  began  to 


FR.INCIS    l'I,.VCE,    BY    DANIEL    MACLISE,    ll.A. 
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rest  their  liopes  rather  on 

radical  and  socialistic  reforms  than  on  the  ethcacy  of  strikes  and 
trade  oi'ganisations.  The  new  unionism  of  1829  to  1842  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  confedera- 
tion of  workers,  and  not  nierelj-  separate  unions  for  the  ditf'erent 
trades.  In  iJecendjer,  182!),  "  The  Grand  General  Union  of  the 
United  Jvingdom  "  was  formed.  It  was  to  be  open  to  all  male 
workers  at  a  subscription  of  a  penny  a  week.  This  union  soon 
fell  to  pieces,  but  a  few  months  later  a  fresh  society  was  formed 
by  delegates  from  twenty  organised  trades.     It  was  called  "  The 
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National  Association  tor  ilir  Protection  of  liuhour,"  und  lis  aim 
was  to  prevent  reductions,  but  not  directly  to  promote  advances 
of  wages.  Unionists  had  yet  to  learn  tliat  strikes  against 
reductions  are  less  likely  to  be  successful  than  strikes  for 
advances.  They  naturally  disliked  the  former  more  than 
the}'  liked  the  latter,  but,  as  reductions  usually  come  with  a 
coiUraetion  in  trade,  a  policy  of  mere  general  resistance  to 
reductions  is  not  likely  to  be  successful.  However,  the 
National  Association  was  for  a  time  fairly  flourishing.  It 
obtained  large  funds,  and  in  I. Sol  it,  started  a  paper  of  its 
own — The  Voice  of  the  People. 

The  efforts  of  the  trade  unionists  to  organise  combinations 
either  of  separate  trades,  or  of  a  more  general  character,  were, 
however,  less  in  evidence  than  the  agitation  for  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  and  a  redistribution  of  seats.  Throughout  this 
period  there  were  two  distinct  movements,  one  aiming  at  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  legislative  ciianges, 
the  other  attaching  most  importance  to  voluntary  combinations 
and  organisations.  As  early  as  1819  a  great  reform  meeting 
at  Manchester  was  dispersed  by  force  (the  Peterloo  JIassacre, 
p.  3).  The  subject  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  in 
Parliament,  and  the  outside  agitation  was  to  some  extent 
quieted:  but  after  1828,  when  the  Parliamentary  movement 
languished,  the  country  began  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  a 
genuine  demand  for  manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral  divisions, 

annual  j^arliaments, 
and  the  ballot. 
Meanwhile  the 
middle  classes  were 
becoming  more  and 
more  determined  on 
changes  far  less 
sweeping  than  these, 
but  almost  equally 
hateful  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  death 
of  Geoi'ge  IV.  gave  them  their  opportunity,  and  the  Radicals 
showed  more  readiness  than  might  have  been  expected  to 
support  the  more  moderate  i-eformers.  By  means  of  enthusiastic 
meetings,  and  ultimately  by  riots,  they  supplied  the  democratic 
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tlion,t;li  slow,  progress,  ijis  i832. 
Tlie  ]>o])nlatioii  of  the 
United  Kingdom  rose 
from  alioiit  eighteen  to 
alioiit  twenty- four  millions. 
National  wealth  increased 
even  more  rapidl)-.  Tii 
money  value  the  increase 
is  estimated  at  fifty  per 
cent. ;  but  if  the  fall  in 
prices  be  allowed  for,  we  cannot  put  the  actual  increase  of  -wealth, 
measured  in  commodities,  at  less  than  eighty  per  cent.  The 
liurden  of  taxation  was  also  much  diminished,  and  the  annual 
national  expenditure  had  fallen  from  one  hundred  to  fifty-two 
million  pounds.  There  was,  however,  little  increase  in  wages. 
The  improvement  was  mainly  among  the  well-to-do.  The 
evils  of  the  foctory  system  (p.  29S  seq.)  were  at  their  worst. 
Labour  was  still  almost  unorganised.  There  was  no  system  of 
national  education,  and  the  overworked  children  were  almost 
without  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  working  classes  had 
gained  much  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, especially  through  their 
failures,  and  were  soon  to  secure 
for  themselves  improved  conditions 
o*^"  l-'^bour.  ..j,_,^^,.,  ,,,,o„  OF  ;mllia.m  iv. 


As  the  lives  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  of  (icorge  III.  drew  to  a 
close,  men  began  to  fear  lest  a  crop  of  social  evils  should  spring 
from  the  example  set  by  the  Prince-Regent  and  his  wife.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  writes  in  LSLS  :  "  If  we  should  suppose  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of  the 
land  for  these  last  ten  years,  what  would  have  been  the  ditfer- 

enee    on    public    opinion  ! Honest    old    Kvelyn's 

account  of  ('harles  II.'s  (^ourt  presses  on  one's  recollection." 
But   if  George  IV.  with  his  eighteen   mistresses — five    historic, 
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eleven  named,  two  unnamed — could  comjjete  with  Charles  II.  in 
wantonness,  in  social  talent  he  could  not  do  so ;  nor,  even  had 

his  gifts  been  greater,  could 
ho  have  rivall(;(l  Charles  II. 's 
iuHuence,  for  social  conditions 
were  changed.  The  personal 
influence  of  the  sovereign  was 
never  stronger  than  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  never 
weaker  than  in  the  reigns  of 
George  IT.  and  his  brother. 
The  Prince  Regent  did 
not  e.xercise  any  paramount 
authority  even  on  the  subject 
of  dress,  for  there  his  friend 
lieau  Brunuuel  was  supreme 
dictator  as  {jresident  of  the 
Council  of  Taste,  and  the 
l^egent  himself  wept  when 
the  Beau  disapproved  of  the 
cut  of  his  coat.  When  the 
Beau's  influence  was  removed, 
Cuorge  I\'.  showed  him.self 
unwilling  to  succumb  to  a 
new  fashion  till  it  had  been 
firmly  established  in  his  de- 
spite. In  ISIO  Weston,  in 
Okl  Bond  Street,  had  the 
I'cst  cut  for  the  long-tailed 
and  short-waisted  coat,  which 
for  morning  and  evening 
dress  alike  was  generally  blue. 
I'antaloons  were  close-fitting 
and  made  of  stockinette  ;  they 
stopped  some  inches  short  of 
the  ankle,  showing  black  silk 
stockings  and  pumps.  About  1830  pantaloons  were  super- 
seded by  long  black  trousers,  lield  in  place  by  silk  straps 
under  the  foot.  Only  at  court,  at  the  opera,  and  at  Almack's 
balls,  knee-breeches  and    "  chapeau   bras "    were  still  etitpiette. 


THE  QUEEN'S 
MATRIMOiNtAL  LAJDDER. 
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When   Lord    IJarryinorc,    ii 
a  chair,  George  remarked, 
under    his    arm    on    enterini;'    a 
room,   and    on    his    head    wlien 
out  of  doors."     lu  1x2-1-  the  tails 
of  the  coat  were  sliorter,  and  the 
frock  coat  made  its  apjiearance. 
Brass  buttons  went  out,  but  tlie 
button-holes   were   now    heavily 
froffo'ed   while  a  bUxclc  stock  was 
worn  instead    of  a   wliite   stock 
or  cravat  witli  a  cauliflower  frill. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  period 
women's    walking   and    evening 
dresses  were  still  made  of  light 
materials     in    all    seasons,    and 
when  cloth  dresses  began  to  be 
worn  indoors,  grave  dangers  to 
health    were    anticipated.      In- 
stead of  the  long,  plain,   cling- 
ing skirts,  petticoats  were  made 
short,  wide,  and    over-trimmed. 
The    characteristic    garment    of 
the  period  was  the  pelisse.     In 
ISlft    the  mourning   for  Queen 
Charlotte  was  black  crape  over 
a  white  satin   slip,  black    cloth 
pelisse  lined  with  wdiite  sarcenet 
and    triunned   with    wdiite    silk 
cord,   a   bonnet    of    black   Leg- 
horn   trimmed  with  blond    and 
satin.      By  1820  the  waist  was 
in  its  natural  position,  and  the 
bodice  and  sleeve,  whicli  in  the 
classical  j^eriod  almost  vanished, 
began  to  gTow  wider  and  wider  ; 

indeed    the   "gigot"    sleeves  in   1.S27   were  as   big  as  those   of  women's 
1894.,  and  the  width  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  was  increased  °"^''' 
by  the  pelerine.     In  1815   the  small  beehive  bonnet  was  worn, 
but  in  1827  bonnets  were  as  big  as  umbrellas.     At  that  time  it 
261 
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was  fiishioiiaMc  for  ladies  to  carry  real   flowers.      The  style   of 

hair- dressing-  was  not  becoming  to  many  faces,  for  the  hair  was 

drawn  up  tightly  and  dressed  high ; 

^f^\  cm-Is  or  "  ponfs  "  were  arranged  d  la 

«.*'l^^  Chinoisc  on  each  side  of  the  jjarting, 

'    '  or  on  the  left  side  only,  while  rilibon 

loops    were    woven    in  among   them, 

and    plumes  of  marabout  flowers,  or 

cond)s  stood  above  erect:  in  1S.30  the 

high  tortoiseshell   comb  /'  In    r/iratf'e 

was  in  vogue.     The  abolition  of  the 

crinoline   from    Court,  where   it    had 

held  its  own  thi'oughout  the  classical 

])eriod  of  fashionable  dress,   was  due 

to  George  IV.'s  decree. 

George  IV.  can  also  claim  to  have 

conferred  a  benefit  upon  his  covmtry 

when  he  naturalised  the  supreme  de 

vulaille,  and  other  inventions  of  French 

EVE.MNu  uitEss,  loii.  cookory.      His    influence    upon     the 

(,-Rc,msUnr<,  of  Arts."  vui.  VI.)       table    of   thc    uppcr    classes   was   not 

due  only  to  example,  for  he 

put   his   most   famous  cooks 

to  national  uses.     A  number 

of  club  men  were  dining  with 

him    when    he    was    Regent, 

and    he    asked    them    about 

their  dinners.     They  one  and 

all  complained  of  the  eternal 

ioints,  beef-steaks,  boiled  fowls 

with  ojrster  sauce,  and  apple 

tarts  ;  wherefore,  taking  com- 
passion   upon    them,    George 

prevailed    upon   liis    cook 

Wattier  to  start  a  club.     This 

ultimately  failed  by  reason  of 

the  high  play  at  macao,  but 

another  of  his  cooks,  Ude,  undertook  the  cuisine  of  Crockford's 

Club,   made   it    famous,    and    was    succeeded    by    Francatelli. 

Gronow  describes  his  dinners  as  "  wonderfully   solid,  hot,  and 
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Stimulating."  Jrnlligatuwiiy  and  turtle  .soups  were  served,  with 
salmon  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  tiu-bot  with  smelts  round  it 
at  the  other ;  then  saddle  of  mutton  or  roast  beef,  and  fowls, 
tongue  and  ham  "  succeeded  as  regularly  as  darkness  after  day." 
Four  side-dishes,  flanks,  and  removes  were  required,  and  the 
entrees  would  be  placed  in  duplicates  at  opposite  corners. 
But  the  French  side-dishes  were  there,  Gronow  says,  for  appear- 
ance sake  only,  and  went  away  neglected  because  they  were 
not  well  cooked.  The  wines  were  sherry,  champagne,  and  port, 
and  after  soup  everyone  began  taking  wine  with  everybody  else 
till  the  end  of  dinner.  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  author  of  the  popular 
"  Cook's  Oracle,"  reconunends  the  host  to  till  the  plates  and  send 
them  round,  and  not  to  ask  each  guest  if  he  will  take  soup 
or  tish,  or  what  particular  part  he  prefers,  since  all  cannot  be 
choosers. 

Clubs  of  the  new  model  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  officers  retired  on  half-pay  after  the  peace,  who  regretted  the 
loss  of  mess  dinners,  and  to  supply  their  place  opened  the  United 
Service  C'lub  in  1819.  In  the  new  clubs  all  the  members  were 
co-proprietors,  not  more  subscribers.  The  old  clubs,  which  had 
originally  been  coffee-houses,  were  called  subscription  clubs  for 
distinction's  sake  ;  they  were  run  each  by  a  single  proprietor,  who 
made  his  profits  out  of  the  subscriptions  and  the  hazard  table. 
At  the  new  clubs,  with  an  average  entrance  fee  of  twenty  gumeas, 
and  subscription  of  ten  guineas  a  year,  it  was  possible  to  provide 
the  members  with  the  comforts  of  a  magnificent  hotel,  eating- 
house,  cafe,  reading-room  and  library.  H.  Crabb  Robinson's 
opinion  of  the  newly  created  Athemieum,  1823,  was  that  "  it  is  a 
genteel  establishment,  but  I  foresee  it  will  not  answer  my  purpose 
as  a  dining-place." 

The  new  clubs  were  more  utilitarian  and  less  exclusive  than 
of  old,  when  surgeons,  architects,  and  attorneys  could  find  no 
admission.  But  exclusiveness  was  still  the  golden  rule  of  society 
in  London.  The  test  of  membership  of  the  fashionable  world 
was  a  ticket  of  admission  to  Almack's.  The  lady  patronesses 
who  held  the  kej's  of  this  seventh  heaven  were  known  to  be 
inflexible.  Admission  to  the  opera  also  was  by  ticket,  requiring 
the  voucher  of  a  lady  patroness. 

In  1842  Raikes  writes  that  the  change  in  society  is  very 
apparent — 
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■■  It  was  eallod.  ami  jicvliaiis  ,ju^*tly  in  my  timo.  dissipated ;  but  tlie 
leaders  were  moii  of  seuso  and  taliMit,  witli  jjolislied  iiianiiors.  and  gcnorally 
liigli-niiuded  foldings.  The  young  uicu  of  the  present  day  seem  without 
any  prominent  feature  of  eharaeter,  inditi'erent  instead  of  fastidious,  caridess 
in  tlu>ir  manner  to  the  women,  and  making  it  the  right  thing  to  iifficher  a 
heartless,  selfish  tone  of  feeling.  su(di  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Freneh 
soeiety,  where  the  women  certainly  maintain  a  social  influence  tliat  is  not  to 
be  observed  here." 

He  finds  no  respect  for  social  conventions  in  London  drawing- 
rooms,  in  dress,  manner,  or  language.  "  Steam  has  here  dissolved 
the  exclusive  sj-stem  and  seems  to  have  substituted  the  love  of 
wealth  for  both  the  love  of  amusement  and  of  social  distinction." 
Raikes's  view  is  perhaps  unduly  gloomy.  Had  he  been  writing 
in  1820  he  would  jjrobably  have  found  as  little  to  praise.  Like 
Gronow,  he  would  have  told  us  that  the  dandies  were  "  not 
high-born,  nor  rich,  nor  very  good-looking,  nor  clever,  nor 
agreeable,  but  generally  middle-aged  men,  with  large  appetites, 
who  sat  in  White's  ba3--window,  swore  a  good  deal,  never 
laughed,  had  their  own  particular  slang,  looked  hazy  after 
dinner,  and  had  most  of  them  been  patronised  by  the  Prince 
Regent  or  Beau  Brummel."  But  the  Prince  Regent  did  not 
produce  them,  nor  did  steam  abolish  them  ;  they  are  with  us  still. 

The  women,  Gronow  says,  were  more  beautiful,  better  bred, 
and  more  distinguished  in  appearance,  and  above  all  in  manner, 
than  they  are  nowadays  (1S60).  "How  grand  they  used  to 
look  with  their  tall,  statel}-  forms,  small  thoroughbred  heads, 
and  long  flowing  ringlets."  There  were  none  of  the  fast  girls, 
such  as  Gronow  saw  in  1862  ;  he  grieved  to  find  that  the  ideal 
was  something  between  the  dashing  London  horse-breaker  and 
some  Parisian  dramatic  artist,  and  that  a  jaunty,  devil-may- 
care  look  was  accounted  the  thing.  It  was  probably  the  crinoline 
that  made  women  appear  short  to  Gronow's  eyes,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  that  demure  and  matronly  attire  the  girls  of 
1862  were  addicted  to  betting  and  slang. 

Literary  distinction  in  either  sex  met  with  ample  social  Literary 
reward.  George  IV.,  wdth  his  usual  affection  for  the  example  of 
Charles  II.,  cultivated  the  society  of  wits,  and  admitted  even 
the  journalist  Theodore  Hook  to  his  table,  because  of  his  fame 
as  a  jester.  In  fact,  it  needed  the  wits  to  make  the  long  sittings 
over  the  dinner-table  bearable.  More  purposeless  was  the  rage 
for   literary  and   scientific   lions.     Harriet    Martineau  gives   an 


Lions. 
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amusing  account  of  liouisni  in  hS.'W,  of  the  measures  a  hostess 
must  talce  to  draw  out  a  literary  lady,  of  the  girls  begging  each 
for  just  one  line  in  her  allnnn.  At  her  own  soirees  Miss 
Martincau  would  have  no  crowd  of  admirers  round  a  gentleman 
haranguing  on  the  sofa  which  he  keeps  all  to  himself,  and 
"  no  literar}^  flirtations  in  the  style  of  half  a  centiuy  ago."  She 
mocks  at  Tjady  ^lary  Shepherd  for  saying,  "  Come  now,  let  us 
have  a  little  discussion  about  space."  The  most  successful 
"  salons "  were  those  of  Lady  Blessington,  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Cork,  and  of  Lady  Holland.  Lady  Blessington  at 
Seamore  Place,  and  afterwards  at  Gore  House,  Kensington, 
gathered  about  her  a  host  of  authors,  booksellers,  publishers, 
and  journalists  whom  she  got  to  contribute  to  her  Book  of 
Beauty,  the  Keepsake,  Flowers  of  Loveliness,  and  other  literary 
eftbrts  of  her  editing,  but  her  parties  were  not  for  men's  wives.' 
Lad\-  Holland's  "  omnium-gatherums "  were  inore  cosmopolitan 
and  more  political  in  tone.  Between  1799  and  1840  there  was 
scarce  an  Englishman  of  any  distinction  in  politics,  science,  or 
literature  who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Holland  House.  Oddly 
enough,  in  LS.Sl  the  meal  for  the  poets  was  declared  to  be 
breakfast,  for  Rogers  and  Moore  shone  at  this  prosaic  hour; 
Macaulay  could  be  relied  on  at  all  hours.  Even  at  breakfasts 
Moore  could  be  coaxed  to  sing  his  Irish  melodies,  imaccom- 
panied,  for  it  was  a  time  when  unaccompanied  singing  was  a 
fashionable  accomplishment,  as  harps  were  too  cumbrous  to 
carry,  and  not  every  house  had  a  piano.  At  this  time,  too, 
literary  and  scientific  interests  were  the  rage,  and  society  crowded 
to  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and  passed  the  hours 
away  in  lecture-rooms,  hearing  Carlyle  at  ^^'illis's  Rooms,  or 
Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Dances.  The  fashionable  dances  of  the  period  were  the  waltz,  intro- 

duced in  1813  by  Madame  de  Lieven  ;  the  quadrille,  brought 
from  Paris  by  Lady  Jersey  after  the  Peace ;  Lancers,  a  varia- 
tion of  the  quadrille,  introduced  about  1820  ;  the  "  sprightly 
galoppade,"  and  after  1830  the  polka. 

London.  Between  1831  and  1881  the  population  of  London  increased 

from  an  average  of  22  to  an  average  of  51  per  acre.  The  districts 
in  which  the  growth  has  been  most  remarkable  are : — 

['   Cf.  J.  F.  MoUoy,  Tfu-  Moxt    Gorrinnis   Liiily   Blrxxhir/fn/K  18116.      For  Lady 
HoUaiKl.  <•/'.  Trevelyau,  Life  of  Maravlaij.  I.,  and  the  GrrriUc  Mi"invirs.'\ 
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District. 

Bi-oiiiley-liy-Bow 
Paddiiigtoii 
Ki'iisinsjtou     . . . 
Fulliam 

Camberwell     ... 
Hniiipstead 
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J)0\v,  .Stratford,  Bromley,  Claphaiii,  Tottenham,  C'aiionbiiry  were 
still  villasjes  in  1831,  while  Brixton,  Kilburn,  Chalk  Farm,  Kentish 
Town  fonneil  no  part  of  continnous  Londcjn.     Islington  had  l:>nt 


^mk  ,1^ 
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one  street ;  Westbourne  Grove,  Netting  Hill,  Cainpden  Hill,  Earl's 
Court,  were  country  districts.  The  Bayswater  Road  and  Tybnrnia 
had  lately  become  fashionable  building  sites  now  that  criminals 
were  no  longer  hanged  at  Cumberland  Gate.  In  1820  Moortields 
and  Spafields  still  had  some  green  acres :  WobuiTi,  Tavistock, 
and  Gordon  Squares  were  laid  out  in  market  gardens.  Among 
the  improvements  of  the  reign  was  Regent  Street  with  the 
Quadrant  and  Waterloo  Place,  planned  by  Nash  to  comiect 
Carlton  House  and  Pall  Mall  with  the  new  house  which  the 
Regent  proposed  to  build  for  himself  overlooking  Regent's 
Pai'k.    The  AMiiys,  who  were  horrified  at  all  (Tcorce's  extravatrant 
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biiildini,''  sclieiiios,  vowod  that  they  would  never  desert  liniid 
Street  to  walk  under  the  covered  areade  ot  the  (^)uadrant,  which 
was  supported  by  140  cast-iron  iiillais,  the  object  of  much  indig- 
nation.^ It  was  the  age  of  stucco  building,  and  George  IV. 
fell  in  witli  the  prevailing  taste.  "  He  finds  London  brick  and 
he  leaves  it  all  plaster."  But  the  democratic  Jiarty  ought  to 
have  been  jileased  at  the  changes  in  Hyde  Park,  where  the  brick 
wall,  which  shut  it  in  all  the  way  to  Kensington,  was  removed, 


REGEST    STREET,    WITH    THE    QIADRAXT    COLO.XNALIE 
(Jihci^hcnl  ami  Khves,  ''  Mctropolilan  ImpiOfcvictUs  in  London  in  the  XinetccnUi  Centnry,''  1S29.) 


and  iron  railings  were  substituted.  Following  the  example 
of  Charles  II.,  George  IV.  interested  himself  m  the  parks;  in 
1.S27-29  St.  James's  Park  was  relaid,  and  his  own  Regent's 
Park  was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  his  tune.  The  Zoological 
Gardens  were  opened  in  1828,  and  among  the  chief  national 
undertakings  were  the  National  Gallery,  1824,  and  the  adaptation 
of  Montagu  House  to  the  needs  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
acquired  George  Ill's  library  in  1821.  At  the  Covent  Garden 
pantomime  a  possible  Thames  Embankment  was  shown  as  a 
panorama,  "  a  pleasing  anticipation  of  a  splendid  dream,  which 
not  even  in  this  projecting  age  can  become  a  reality."  It  had 
been  talked  of  in  166(i  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  it  was 
not   made  till   1870.       The  new    London    Bridge,    planned    by 

'  The  arcade  was  removed  in  1848. 


AVKST    LOXDOX    IX    1S32, 
{From  a  cnnteiriporary  inap.) 
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Ronnie  in  lcS-23,  was  opened  in  l.s;M  :  Waterloo  Bridge  in  1.S17. 
Improved  markets  were  laid  out;  Covent  Garden  fruit  and 
tiower  market  was  built  1829-30;  Fleet  Market  was  moved 
in  1829,  and  the  old  Fleet  Market  became  Farringdon  Street; 
Hungerford  Market,  now  the  site  of  Charing  Cross  Station,  was 
rebuilt  in  1830.  In  1833  £100,000  was  spent  by  a  private 
speculator  on  Islington  Market,  but  the  Smithfield  live-stock 
market  remained  in  a  bad  state  till  it  was  removed  in  1855  to 
Copenhagen  Fields.' 

ilany  rich  merchants  still  lived  at  their  ]ilaces  of  business  in 
the  City,  but  many  were  already  building  houses  far  distant  from 
business,  and  a  system  of  stage  carriages  was  in  use  for  those 
who  lived  in  the  suburbs.  By  1837  there  were  licensed  400 
omnibuses,  1,200  cabriolets,  and  (iOO  hackneys,  instead  of  the 
1,300  hackneys  which  in  1815  were  the  only  public  conveyances. 
The  omnibus  was  noticed  by  Crabb  Robinson  in  Paris,  August, 
1828  ;  he  foretold  that  by  Christmas  it  would  be  in  use  in 
London,  and  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Shillibeer's  'buses  were 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  carried  twenty  passengers  inside 
and  nine  out.  For  every  'bus  ride,  long  or  short,  the  charge 
was  6d.  The  cabriolet  was  peculiar  to  London,  and  was  invented 
by  Davies  in  1823.  Eight  were  licensed  then,  and  plied  at  fares 
one-third  lower  than  those  of  hackney  coaches.  The  cabriolet 
or  cab  Avas  for  one  passenger,  who  was  protected  by  a  high  hood, 
which  separated  him  from  the  driver  sitting  by  his  side.  Han- 
som's patent  cab  (183-i)  had  a  square  body  in  a  square  frame, 
with  wheels  as  high  as  the  vehicle.  In  1836  Gillett  and 
Chapman,  improving  on  this  model,  produced  the  modern 
hansom.  Street  tramway.?,  though  tried  experimentally  in 
the  Bayswater  Road  and  other  London  streets  by  an  eccentric 
American  genius,  G.  F.  Train,  for  a  short  period  in  1861,  and 
at  Birkenhead  and  elsewhere,  were  not  used  on  a  large  scale 
in  London  till  1870,  when  the  Tramways  Act  was  passed. 

The  fashionable  family  carriages  in  the  period  1820-40  were 
yellow  landaus,  displaced  in  1839  by  the  homely  brougham, 
which  allowed  four  to  ride  inside  behind  one  horse.  The  dandy 
rode  in  a  tilbury  or  curricle,  which  required  two  servants. 
There  were  also  high  four-horse  phaetons,  landaulets,  Dennets 
or  Stanhope  gigs,  Clarences,  Yis-a-vis.      The  middle  and  lower 

'  Cf.  Dickens's  account  of  it  in  ''Oliver  Twist." 
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classes  did  not  jicnetratc  into  Hyde  Park  at  the  fashionable 
hours,  and  tlien,  as  now,  no  hired  cabs  wore  there  to  detract 
fn)ni  the  brilliance  of  the  scene. 

The  control  of  the  traffic,  which  had  belonged  to  the  "  street- 
keeper  "  in  most  parts  of  London,  passed  in  1829  to  a  new 
police  force.  There  had  been  in  1818,  1822,  and  1828  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  London  police,  which  showed  the 
organisation  to  be  inadequate,  antiquated,  and  indeed  almost 
medieval  in  character.     There  was  first  the  general  police  for  the 


Police. 
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City,  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  ibxyor  and  aldermen,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  officers  engaged  in  day  or  night 
patrol,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  watch-houses  and  super- 
vise the  officers  appointed  by  the  wards.  Each  ward  appointed 
a  certain  number  of  beadles,  constables,  watchmen,  and  street- 
keepers,  paid  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  ward.  The  beadles  were 
annually  elected ;  the  constables,  who  were  chosen  in  rotation 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  and  were  bound  to  attend  the 
whole  night  at  the  watch-house,  received  no  salary,  but  could 
hire  substitutes  from  £8  15s.  a  year.  Only  in  some  wards  was 
there  an  afternoon  patrol,  from  about  three  or  four  p.m.  till  the 
night  watch  was  set.  The  watchmen  were  appointed  by  the 
Alderman  and  Common  Council  of  the  ward,  and  since  the  Act 
of  1817  care  was  taken  to  employ  none  but  able-bodied  men. 
Almost  every  ward  had  a  street-keeper  to  regulate  the  traffic, 
Avho  attended  from  eight  a.m.  till  the  patrol  came  on  duty. 
Besides  this  central  and  local  force  in  the  City,  there  was  the 
entirely  separate   police   of  the    Dean   and    High    Steward    of 


ito 
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Westminster,  and  local  forces  in  each  parisli  of  Westminster. 
Further,  there  was  the  separate  establishment  of  magistrates 
and  clerks  and  police  otticers  at  Bow  Street  with  a  foot  and 
horse  patrol  under  their  authority,  who  were  established  in 
]S05    to    prevent    highway    robberies    within    twenty  miles    of 


V^vii'u  cliwjricrs-  ..I  Till  rijlcii  fy  ^'"'  ■^''vdr-  yv.  e'' 
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London ;  and  also  a  separate  organisation  for  the  Thames  police, 
and   for  six  other  police-courts. 

The  Act  of  1829  declared  that  the  limited  sphere  of 
authority  and  the  want  of  connection  and  co-operation  rendered 
the  force  inadequate,  wherefore  a  new  force  imder  the  direct 
control  of  the  Home  >Secretary  was  created,  and  London  was 
mapped  out  into  police  districts,  all  obedient  to  two  officials, 
who  were  at  first   called    Justices    of  the  Peace,  and  in  1.S39 
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became  Coinniissioncrs.  In  l.s.")(i  tlic  two  ('(nmnissioncrs  were 
reiilucod  b}' one  Commissioner  and  two  Assistant-Comnussioners. 
The  City  of  London  was  not  lo  be  one  of  the  MotropoHtan 
pohce  districts,  but  in  1!S39  it  was  secured  tliat  the  police  of  the 
City  should  be  of  the  new  type  under  the  control  of  the  civic 
corporation.  The  original  change  was  not  brought  about  with- 
out a  severe  struggle  with  vested  I'ights,  and  the  scheme  was 
believed  to  be  part  of  a  great  plot  to  establisli  a  nulitary 
despotism.  Cobbett  raved  against  a  police  establishment  a  In 
Bourbon,  with  commissaries  at  the  head  and  with  subaltern 
otKcers,  with  men  in  an  uniform  dress,  and  with  others  dresKed 
lile.  otlicr  i^eoplc,  going  about  into  all  companies  and  places, 
and  conununicating  what  they  saw  and  heard  to  the  commis- 
saries. By  this  system  he  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  Austrian  slavery  or  of  a  dreadful 
convulsion.  Ultimately,  however,  the  principle  of  centralisation 
was  applied  to  the  whole  country ;  first  by  the  permissive  Act 
of  183!),  which  allowed  justices  at  Qiuirter  Sessions  to  create 
a  paid  constabidary,  and  next  when,  in  1856,  this  permission 
became  compulsion. 


The  fever  heat  which  had  carried  the  nation  to  the  triumphant  james 
close  of  the  great  war  was  followed  by  a  reaction  in  which  every  Scotland, 
industry  was  depressed,  every  interest  disaffected.  In  LSI 2 
the  weavers  of  the  west  formed  their  first  formidable  combina- 
tion against  low  wages  and  dear  meal.  They  found  it  hard  to 
exist  on  a  weekly  pittance  of  8s.  (kl.  with  meal  at  3s.  a  peck. 
But  the  Riot  Act  and  the  shooting  down  of  luckless  victims  on 
the  streets  of  Glasgow  crushed  disaffection.  Probably  there  were 
never  so  many  destitute  at  one  time  in  Edinburgh  as  in  181(J 
— a  sad  year  for  the  poor,  for  the  harvest  had  been  unusually 
bad,  foreign  markets  were  glutted,  and  wheat  was  doubled  in 
price.  During  the  winter  of  1819-20  the  Clyde  was  frozen  over 
for  months,  and  employment  scarcely  to  be  had.  The  starving 
weavers  Hocked  to  Edinburgh,  where  relief  works  had  been 
started.  The  heads  of  the  well-to-do  classes  were  stuffed  with 
rumours  df  the  secret  drilling  and  arming  of  a  vast  Radical 
horde,  and  everywhere  yeomanry  and  sharpshooters  were 
volunteering    against    mob    law.       The    excitement   culminated 
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in  the    Bonnyinnir    rising   of    April,    1820,    a 
Peterloo. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  diabolical  plot  of  the  party  in  power 
to  entrap  the  disatt'ected  into  overt  action.  On  the  first  Sunday 
of  April  all  Glasgow  was  thrown  into  panic  over  a  treasonable 
placard,  calling  upon  the  oppressed  to  "  assert  their  rights  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives."  A  Government  spy  induced  about  a 
hundred  desperate  weavers  to  march  towards  C'arron,  and  after 
a  weary  trudge  the  famished  band  were  set  upon  by  cavalry 
from  Stirling  and  taken  prisoners.  Three  of  these  deluded 
visionaries  were  tried  and  executed  as  leaders — Hard\e,  Baird, 
and  Wilson.  Carlyle,  visiting  Edward  Irving  in  Glasgow  imme- 
diately after  the  affair,  says,  "  The  Radicals  ai.-e  quiet.  How 
many  lies  have  been  told  about  them  !  Poor  wretches,  they  are 
to  be  pitied  as  well  as  condemned."  As  a  student  in  Edinburgh, 
he  had  just  "  seen  substantial  burghers  and  other  idle  lo^'alists 
training  themselves  to  the  use  of  arms  for  suppressing  imaginary 
revolts  of  the  lower  orders.  Steel  pills,  though  a  very  natural, 
are  a  very  inethcient  remedy  for  a  decayed  constitution." 

To  the  great  delight  of  the  Tories,  George  IV.  visited  Edin- 
burgh in  August,  1822.  Scott's  adaptation  of  an  old  song, 
"  Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! "  was  on  every  lip.  He  landed  at 
Leith  and  held  court  at  Holyrood  amid  a  burst  of  romantic 
enthusiasm  unknown  since  Prince  Charlie's  entry  into  his 
northern  capital.  It  Avas  calculated  that  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  population  feasted  their  eyes  on  their  anointed  king, 
whose  sartorial  sentiments  must  have  been  gratified  b}'  the 
magistrates'  command  to  the  citizens  to  dress  for  the  occasion 
in  nankeen  pants,  white  vest,  St.  Andrew  cross  in  hat  as  a 
cockade,  and  blue  coat  with  "  Welcome  "  on  its  large  gilt  buttons. 
Christison  saw  it  all  as  a  lad,  and  very  sensibly  remarks — "  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  M.C.  and  costumier  was  responsible  for  spread- 
ing the  common  delusion  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners  that 
Scotland  is  a  nation  of  Celtic  Highlanders,"  an  absurd  delusion 
still  growing  in  vogue  dail}'. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  took  a  more  earnest  or  intelligent 
share  than  Scotland  in  the  constitutional  victory  of  1832. 
AVith  the  opening  century  reforming  principles  had  spread, 
mainly  from  the  University  and  the  Bar,  and  this  through  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  Jjrougharn,  Jetirey,  Cockburn,  Horner, 
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Sir  Williiiiii  Petty,  ami  Jjunl  Julm  KussoU — all  let^itJiiiate 
products  of  u  Scottish  education  in  political  reasoning.  This 
was  all  the  more  surprising  as  Edinburgh  University  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Town  Council,  Tories  to  the  backbone,  while 
the  Court  of  Session  had  always  been  an  appanage  of  the  landed 
interest.      A  notable  incident  of   1817  was    the   appearance    of 


PU-VXCIS    IIOBNER,   BY   SIR   IIE.XRV    EAEliUllN,    ll.A. 
(National  Portrait  (lalh'rii.) 

an  independent  weekly,  the  Scotsman.  Carlyle  notes  at  the 
time  that  he  had  seen  the  first  three  numbers — "(ill  a  lit  tic- 
violent  in  tlicir  Whujtjixrn."  Bitter  partisan  hostility  was  a 
feature  of  social  life  then.  The  scandalous  licence  of  the  Tory 
journals  led  to  a  fatal  duel,  the  great  .sensation  of  the  day, 
when  Stewart  of  ])unearn  mortally  wounded  Boswell,  son  of 
Johnson's  biographer.  Another  sign  of  the  times  was  the 
frequency  of  great  political  meetings  to  petition  on  public 
questions,  culminating  in  a  notable  gathering  in  IX'.^O  to 
congratulate  the  French  on  their  successful  revolution. 

The  fate  of    the    Reform  Bill  was  followed  with  breathless 
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iulercst.  Charles,  now  Eay\,  (Ti'cy,  luul  warmly  su]>piirt('(l 
Thomas  Muh-  iu  1793-94,  while  Lord  .lohn  Knsscll  had  sat  at 
the  t'oet  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  Edinburgh  I'rof'essor.  A  general 
ilhinunation  in  (ilasgow  marked  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
hi  the  Commons.  l>ut  the  news  of  its  rejection  in  the  Lords 
was  received  by  a  la-owd  of  about  ten  thousand  indignant 
citizens,  waiting  patiently  at  the  Edinbiu-gh  post-office,  while 
similar  sights  were  common  in  every  considerable  centre. 
When  success  was  assured,  a  lovely  August  day  of  1832  saw 
Brimtstield  Links  and  the  Meadows  covered  with  orderly  pro- 
cessions and  rejoicing  spectators,  all  joining,  with  the  earnest 
devotion  of  a  Covenanters'  Sacrament,  in  the  sublime  strains  of 
"  Scots  Wha  Hae  !  " 
The  The   Church   had    long-   aftbrded  the  only   open  arena   for 

advanced  popular  opinion.  Moderatism  and  Dissent  were  now, 
thanks  to  fresh  social  problems,  joined  by  a  new  power,  Evan- 
gelicalism. These  forces  were  respectively  conservative,  exclusive, 
and  restlessly  aggressive.  Moderatism,  very  much  the  creation 
of  Principal  Robertson,  the  historian,  had  been,  in  its  best  days, 
an  immense  power  for  good  in  liberalising  thought  and  action. 
This  is  what  a  keen  but  not  very  friendly  critic  like  young 
Carlyle  thought  of  its  founder  in  1824,  when  this  once  all- 
powerful  movement  was  on  the  wane :  "  I  used  to  find  in  him 
a  shrewd  system  but  not  a  great  understanding,  and  no  more 
heart  than  in  my  boot.  He  was  a  kind  of  Deist  in  the  guise  of 
a  Calvinist  pi-iest,  a  portentous  combination."  A  new  sjjirit  broke 
in  upon  his  well-ordered  system  when  Chalmers  began  (1815),  in 
the  denselj'  peopled  Tron  parish  of  Glasgow,  "  to  excavate  the 
heathen,"  as  he  called  the  innovation.  His  week-day  sermon, 
the  Astronomical  Discourses  of  his  published  works,  was  the 
first  attempt  to  attract  alike  the  religious  and  the  literary  public 
through  the  pulpit.  His  Sunday  schools  took  up  the  movement 
which  Dr.  Burns,  kindly  minister  of  the  neighbouring  Barony 
parish,  had  inaugurated  as  early  as  1775,  five  years  before 
Raikes  began  work  at  Gloucester.  The  task  upon  which 
Chalmers  and  his  eloquent  assistant,  Edward  Irving,  entered 
with  such  enthusiasm  was  the  most  notable  social  factor  of  the 
time.  But  an  unkind  fate  has  too  often  decreed  that  when  some 
of  Scotland's  greatest  appeared — Knox,  Henderson,  Chalmers — 
the   bitter   warfare   of   church  polity,  and  not  social  amelior- 
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atioii  through  Christian  ciule;ivour,  has  been  the  question  of 
the  hour. 

George    Burns,    of   C'unard    fame    and    a    jiiimeer   of   ocean  industrial 
travel,   rapidly   developed    the  work  which    Henry  Bell  began,  ^'■o^*^^- 
and,    thanks    to    his    energy   and   enterprise,   before    1S30   his 
deep-sea    steamers    were    running    from    the   Clyde  as   far   as 
Liverpool  and  Dublin.     They  were  engined  by  Robert  Napier, 
a  Glasgow   blacksmith  of  great   genius.      In  Aberdeen,  Hall's 
clippers  ^vere  carrying  emigrants  over  the  globe.     From  Glasgow 
and    Dundee    the    weaving    of 
cotton  and  linen  was   overtlow- 
ing  into  the  fields,  and  the  click 
of    the    shuttle    was    heard    in 
every  hamlet.      Savings   banks, 
set  agoing  through  the  Rev.  H. 
Duncan  of  Ruthwell    in    1810, 
were  helping  the  peojjle  to  tide 
over  the  failures  of  1826.     The 
Union   Canal  (1822)   connected 
Edinburgh    and    Glasgow ;    the 
Caledonian,   the   east   and  west 
sides  of  the  island.     Both  cities 
were  lit  up  by  gas  in  1818,  an 
in  the  same  yea.v  Edinburgh  en- 
j'oyed  her  Crawley  water,  brought 
by  gravitation  from  springs  in 

the  Pentland  Hills.  Magnificent  new  approaches  adorned  the 
city,  1823-27.  Her  School  of  Arts  (1821)  was  spreading  the 
technical  education  which  the  Andersonian  People's  College 
in  Glasgow  had  begun,  while  to  the  activity  of  her  medical 
teaching  was  due  the  Anatomy  Act  (1829),  which  followed  the 
revelations  of  1828  (p.  91). 


n-D 


THOMAS    CJULMERS,   BY    KENNETH 
MACLEAY,  R.S.A. 

(Scottish  Natioiud  Portrait  G"a??cry.) 


For   manv  years  about  this  time  there  was   great   and   Avide-  p.  w. 

.  "^  .    .  .  .  .  .  JOYCE 

spread  distress,  arising  partly  from  the  stagnation  of  business  jreiand. 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Continental  wars,  and  partly  from 
the  pitiless  exactions  of  landlords,  middlemen,  and  tithe-proctors. 
The  misery  culminated  in  1822,  when  there  was  a  general  failure 
of  the  potato  crop.  There  was  much  disturbance  among  the 
262 
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starviiiL;'  and  (lespairiiitif  peasantry,  and  there  were  numerous 
outrages,  followed  by  the  usual  coercion  acts  with  wholesale 
arrests  and  prosecutions,  without  the  least  elt'ect  in  jimduciug 
tranquillity;  and  the  country  was  kept  down  only  by  an  army 
almost  as  large  as  if  it  had  just  been  conquered  in  a  successful 
invasion, 
catnoiic  jj^    IH'l'^    the    "  Catholic    Association  "    was    founded    by 

tion.  O'Connell  and  Kichard  Lalor  Shell,  and  soon  spread   through 

the  whole  country.  The  expenses  were  paid  by  what  was 
called  "  Catholic  Kent,"  a  contribution  of  a  penny  a  week  from 
each  member ;  and  this  organisation  was  the  chief  agency  by 
which  Emancipation  was  ultimately  carried.  In  1828  Mr. 
A'esey  Fitzgerald,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Clare,  having 
accepted  otiice,  had  to  seek  re-election,  and  O'Connell  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him.  He  knew  well  that  he  could  not  enter 
Parliament,  for  the  admission  oath  was  such  as  no  Catholic 
could  take ;  but  he  wished  to  bring  before  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  tlie  hardship  and  absurdity  of  disfranchising  a 
constituency  because  the  chosen  member  refused  to  swear  that 
his  own  religion  was  false.  Notwithstanding  the  crushing 
influence  of  the  landlords  he  was  returned  by  an  immense 
majority.  The  Government  were  now  greatly  alarmed,  and  all 
the  more  so  Avhen  they  heard  that  the  Catholic  Association 
were  preparing  to  return  Catholic  members  all  through  Ireland. 
Wellington  and  Peel  gave  way,  and  introduced  a  Bill,  which 
after  a  stormy  debate  was  carried  in  the  Commons.  Tlie 
opposition  was  still  more  violent  in  the  Lords ;  but  Wellington 
ended  the  matter  by  declaring  that  they  should  choose  between 
Emancipation  and  Civil  War  ;  whereupon  the  Bill  j^assed,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  April  13th,  1829.  The  Act  con- 
tained one  provision,  raising  the  franchise  in  Ireland  from  40s. 
to  £10 ;  though  the  qualification  for  England  remained  at  40s. 
(p.  12).  By  the  Emancijsation  Act  a  new  oath  was  framed 
which  Catholics  might  take;  and  at  the  General  Election  of 
1830,  O'Connell  and  several  other  Catholics  were  returned. 
National  Hitherto  the  primaiy  education  aided  by  tbe  State  in  Ireland 

was  exclusively  for  Protestants ;  and  Catholic  children  could 
not  attend  the  public  schools,  as  they  would  have  to  join  classes 
receiving  Protestant  religious  instruction.  Tliis  state  of  things 
was  remedied  in  1831,  when  the  system  of  Xational  Education 
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was  founded,  which  Catholics  were  able  to  take  advantage  of, 
inasimicii  as  it  provided  for  separate  religious  instruction  for 
children  of  different  religious  denominations.  This  measure 
turned  out  very  successful:  for  since  1831  both  the  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  the  number  of  schools  have  gone  on 
increasing  year  by  year. 
^.f^^II"  After    the    fjreat    Reform    Bill    had   passed   for    England    in 

of  1832.  °  .  .  .  ^  ^     . 

lcS32,  a  corresponding  Bill  was  introduced  for  Ireland  in  the 
same  year.  But  though  the  Irish  membei's  led  by  U'C'onnell 
and  Shell  had  materially  aided  the  Government  in  passing  the 
English  measure,  the  Irish  Bill  was  narrow  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  franchise  was  limited  to  tenants  of  £50  a  year  and  lease- 
holders of  £10  a  year  for  99  years.  The  Irish  leaders  attempted 
to  ha^•e  the  franchise  restored  to  the  40s.  freeholders ;  but  the 
ministers  had   the  amendment  voted  down  (p.  15). 

Of  all  the  paj-ments  exacted  from  the  peasantry  tithes  were 
the  most  bitterly  resented  ;  for  their  gross  injustice  was  obvious 
to  the  most  ignorant.  The  Protestant  clergy  lived  comfortably 
all  through  the  countrj',  and  ministered  on  Sundays  in  decent 
well-kept  churches  to  congregations  of  perha})s  half  a  dozen, 
or  less ;  for  all  which  the  Catholic  peojjle  were  forced  to  jjay — 
to  support  the  clergy  and  keep  the  churches  in  re]3air:  while 
their  own  priests  lived  in  poverty,  and  celebrated  ilass  to 
overflowing  congregations  in  thatched  cabins  or  in  the  open 
air.  And  whenever  tithe-payment  was  not  at  once  forthcoming, 
the  tithe-proctors  seized  and  carried  off  the  poor  people's  cows, 
fowls,  bed-clothes,  kettles,  or  an^ahing  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  At  length,  about  the  year  1S30,  a  vehement  movement 
arose  almost  simultaneously  against  tithes — quite  a  spontaneous 
uprising,  not  incited  by  leaders  or  agitators  from  outside  ;  and 
for  some  years  a  destructive  "  tithe  war "  raged,  especially  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  The  military  and  police  were  called  out 
to  support  the  j^i'octors,  and  there  were  frequent  conflicts, 
with  great  loss  of  life.  But  even  when  a  seizure  was  made,  it 
commonly  turned  out  useless ;  for  no  one  dared  bid  for  any 
seized  article  set  up  for  sale ;  or  if  by  chance  a  sale  was  effected, 
the  purchasers  were  pretty  sure  to  suffer  outrage  of  some  sort. 
The  proctors  were  everywhere  pursued  with  vengeance,  often 
mutilated,  and  sometimes  killed.  Then  came,  of  course,  a 
Coercion  Act ;  and  the  military  engaged  in  this  warfare  formed 
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quite  ;i  lar>;o  uriiiy;  yet  they  succeedeil  in  collecting  only  a 
small  t'nictitui  of  tlic  lotal  sum  assessed,  and  even  that  at  a 
cost  far  exceeding  the  amount  collected.  Himdreds  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  received  little  or  nothing,  and  were  reduced 
to  destitution,  seldom  through  any  fault  of  their  own,  for  tliey 
were  the  victims  of  an  unjust  and  unwise  institution  :  and 
the  (iovornment  liad  to  come  to  their  relief  by  advancing  a 
million  on  loan.  At  length,  some  years  later  (1.S38),  the  titlies 
were  put  on  the  landlords  instead  of  the  tenants,  which  ter- 
minated the  tithe  war. 
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Arthur  Waugh's  Tennyson  :  A  Study  of  his  Life  and  Worh.  For  an  acute  and  valuable, 
tiiougli  not  unprejudiced,  criticism  of  Macaulay's  prose  style,  chap.  ii.  of  the  late 
J.  Cotter  Morrison's  Maeanlay  ("  English  Men  of  Letters  "  Series)  may  he  consulted 
with  advantage ;  and  an  appreciation  of  Carlyle's  literary  characteristics,  and  of  Iiis 
past  and  present  relation  to  the  thought  of  the  age,  will  be  found  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Centenary  Edition  of  liis  works. 

Geoloyy,  1815-188o. — Besides  the  more  special  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  useful:— J.  Playfair,  liioyraphieul  Aeeount  of  James  Hut  ton  ; 
J.  Pliillips,  Memoirs  of  IJ'iltiam  Smith  ;  A.  Geikie,  Life  of  Sir  Itoderieh  J.  Mnrchison, 
2  vols.  ;  J.  W.  Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes,  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rer.  Adam  Sedyu-ie/,; 
2  vols.  ;  J^ife,  Letters,  and  Journal  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lyell,  2  vols.  ; 
T.  G,  Bonney,  Lyell  and  Modern  Geoloyy  ;  A.  Geikie,  I^ife  of  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  and 
Letters  of  J.  B.  Jukes ;  F.  Darwin,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  3  vols. ;  W.  D. 
Conybeare  and  W.  Phillips,  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  IFales;  H.  B. 
Woodward,  The  Geoloyy  of  Enylnnd  and  If'ales.  The  details  of  the  development  of  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Geological  .Society :  first  in  the 
I'ransaetions  (1811—^6),  and  the  Proeeedings  (1826-45),  and  then  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  (vol.  i.,  1845).  To  these  may  be  added  Meiunirs  and  other  publications  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  annual  volume  of  tlie  Pabeoutological  Society. 

Art,  Chemistry,  Te.rliles. — .Sec  chaps,  xxii.,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  respectively. 

Medicine. — The  General  History  of  Medicine  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  may  be 
read  in  Clarke's  Autohioyraphiral  Recolleetions  of  the  Medical  Profession  (1874,  II.):  in 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams'  Memorials  of  Life  and  TTorl-,  1884  :  and  in  Sir  Robert  Christison's 
Life,  ed.  by  his  sons  (ISS.i-Sfi).  The  condition  of  the  schools  of  anatomy  before  the 
passing  of  the  Anatomy  Act  is  well  described  in  Lonsdale's  Life  of  Robert  ICno.r.  The 
professional  reader  jnay  refer  with  advantage  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Anatomy  (folio,  1832),  and  to  J.  Blake  BaUey,  Diary  of  a  Resurrectionist  (1896).  The 
evil  effects  of  intramural  interment  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  reading 
the  disgusting  details  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  upon  the  effect 
of  the  intenuent  of  bodies  in  Towns  (1842).  Sir  Thomas  Lougmore  has  prefixed  a  short 
history  of  the  Anny  Medical  Service  to  his    Manual  of  Auilnilance  Transport,  ed.  2, 
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by  SursJ.-Caiit.  W.  A.  Morris,  A. M.S.,  18i)o.  Sir  .Tohu  Simon  ha?  imblislied  an 
admirable  liistory  of  Enjjlisli  Sanitary  Institutions  (Lonil.,  1890);  whilst  the  history 
of  Dentistry  has  been  written  by  Alfred  IliU  (Lonci.,  1S77),  and  the  history  of  the 
Medical  Education  of  Women  by  Mi.ss  Sojihia  Jcx-Blake  (I2mo,   1880). 

Agrlciiltiire,  1802-1816. — William  Cobbett,  Tour  in  the  Xorlherii  Counties,  linrnl 
Hides;  Jounml  of  the  Jiotjai  Afirienlturnl  Soeieti/  of  England,  \st  Series;  Harriet 
Martineau,  Hislori/  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace;  Sir  George  NichoUs,  Ilistorii  of  the 
English  I'oor  Lair,  and  On  the  Condition  of  the  Agrieiiltiiral  l.ahonrrr;  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Speech  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1846  ;  G.  R.  Porter, 
Progress  of  the  Xation,  1843  ;  A.  Prentice,  Mislorg  of  the  Anti-Corn-Lau'  League; 
Reports  of  Select  Committees  on  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  1817,  1834,  1844,  and 
on  Ajrriculture  (.«'<■  below) ;  J.  E.  ThoroUl  Rogers,  Jiislorg  of  AgrieuUure  and  Prices, 
and  Si:c  Ceniaries  of  Jf'ork  and  Jl'ages  ;  Russell  M.  (r.-irnier,  llistorg  of  the  English 
Landed   Gentry,   and   Annals  of  the  Brttish    Veasantnt. 

Economic  Histnrg,  1802-188.5. — The  most  important  mateiials  are  to  be  found  in 
Reports  of  various  P,arliament.ary  Committees  and  Commissions,  especially  on  Agri- 
ealturc  in  1821,  1822,  and  1833:  on  Marhincri/  in  1824;  on  the  Poor  Laws  iu  1821, 
1834,  1843,  184.5,  1847,  and  1849  ;  on  Einance  aiid  Ctirrency  iu  1819,  1828,  and  1841  :  on 
Children  in  Eaetories,  1816,  1833,  1842,  and  1883  ;  on  the  Coal  Trade  in  1830,  1844,  and 
1871;  on  Framework  Knitters  iu  184.5;  on  Llandloom  Wearers  in  1839  .and  1840;  ou 
Joint  Stock  Companies  in  1844.  To  the  list  given  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  513,  we  may  add 
.'^.  and  B.  Webb,  Llistorg  of  Trade  Unions  ;  Holyoake,  Llistorg  of  Co-operation  ;  Froroe 
Wilkinson,  Erirndlg  Societies  ;  Goscheu, lurreign  E.rehanges,  andthe  works  ou  Economics 
hy  Mill,  Marshall,  Walker,  Cairns,  Jevons,  Bagehot,  etc.  There  are  many  important 
papers  in  the  Joarnul  of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  any  adequ.ate  list  of  authorities 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  atforded  here. 

Social  LJfc  and  Scottish  Llistorg. — See  cli.  xxiii.  For  the  society  of  this  period, 
Ashton,  Social  Linghnid  undi  r  the  Llegencg,  will  be  found  useful.    Lreland. — See  eh.  x.kIv. 
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CHAPTER    XXTI. 


THE    NEW    SPIRIT   AXD   THE    NEW    PATHS.       1832-1846. 


LLOYD  C. 
SANDERS. 
Political 
History. 


Emancipa- 
tion of  the 
Slaves. 


Finance 
in  1833. 


The  trouble.s  of  the  Grey  Ministry  by  no  luean.s  ended  with 
the  reform  of  ParHament.  The  new  House  was  eager  for 
further  changes,  but  the  Government,  confused  by  conflicting 
demands  and  divided  against  itself,  introduced  large  and  ill- 
con.sidered  Bills.  Ireland,  besides,  blocked  the  way  to  English 
legislation.  More  formidable  than  O'Connell's  Repeal  agitation 
was  the  war  against  tithes  (p.  148),  supported  by  organised  out- 
rage. After  a  disastrous  attempt  to  collect  the  unpopular  tax 
itself  the  Government  passed  a  Composition  Bill,  which  by 
securing  the  advances  to  the  Irish  clergy  on  a  land  tax  invited 
further  resistance  to  the  law.  Lord  Althorp's  Irish  Church 
Bill,  again,  was  reduced  to  a  disappointing  fragment,  which 
suppressed  a  few  sees  and  docked  the  incomes  of  others.  He 
dropped  the  Appropriation  clause,  permitting  the  use  of  surplus 
moneys  for  secular  purposes.  The  terrific  indictment  of 
O'Connell  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley,  secured  the 
passage  of  a  drastic  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  but  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  mollify  the 
resentment  of  the  Liberator. 

Stanley  proceeded  to  carry  a  Bill  abolishmg  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  plan  for  gradual  admission  to  freedom  had 
been  tried,  but  neither  planters  nor  negroes  accepted  it  loyally, 
and  it  was  far  from  satisfying  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  and 
his  fellow-enthusiasts.  Stanley's  Bill  secured  immediate  freedom 
for  all  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under.  The  rest  were 
to  serve  a  twelve  years'  apprenticeship :  but  this  expedient  was 
abandoned  after  four  years'  disheartening  experiment.  The 
planters  received  the  comfortable  compensation  of  £20,000,000. 

Lord  Althorp  bungled  his  Budget,  being  defeated  on  a  motion 
for  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  by  one-half  He  was  driven 
to    threaten    the    House  with  a  general  property   and  income 
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tux,  ami  Opposition  votes  turned  the  scale.  The  Government, 
however,  renewed  its  contract  with  the  Bank  of  England  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  made  bank-notes  legal  tender,  in  spite 
of  an  irrational  outcry  against  the  possible  depreciation  of  paper. 
The  session  of  1834.  found  the  Grey  Ministry  tottering. 
Lord  Durham,  after  insulting  his  father-in-law,  had  resigned 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  Radical.  There  followed  the 
retirement   of  Stanley    and    the   more   Conservative    members, 


A  New 

Ministry. 


A    PROTEST    AGAIXST    EMAKCIPATIOX. 
(From  a  satirical  lyrint  0/  1S33.) 

who  were  frightened  by  a  motion  of  ilr.  Ward's  on  the  Irish 
Church,  embodying  the  principle  of  the  Appropriation  clause. 
Finally,  the  meddlesomeness  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the 
blundering  indiscretion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  new  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  produced  hopeless  mismanagement  over  the  renewal 
of  the  Irish  Coercion  Act.  Lord  Althorp  persisted  in  resigning, 
and  in  July  Lord  Grey  declared  the  administration  at  an  end. 

On  Lord  Melbourne,  who  judiciously  declined  to  form  a 
Coalition  Cabinet  with  Peel  and  Stanley,  fell  the  thankless  ta.sk 
of  patching  together  the  old  Cabinet,  with  the  assistance  of 
Althorp.  Before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  Bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law  passed  (p.  802).     It  dealt  with  a  rate 
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exceeding,'  £,S,()()(),()0()  ami  a  lax  system  of  relief  that  was  fast 
(leinoralisino-  the  agricultural  labourer  The  new  Act  grouped 
parishes  together,  and  established  central  workhouses,  governed 
by  Poor  Law  Guardians.  It  permitted  the  continuance  of  out- 
door relief  for  the  aged  and  deserving  under  severe  restrictions. 
Finally,  it  abolished  the  Law  of  Settlement,  which  prohibited 


IRELAND'S    lilO    BEGGABMAN. 
(From  a  satirical  print  oj  1S33.) 


removals  from  one  district  to  another  in  search  of  work  (  V(j1s. 
IV.,  p.  654;  v.,  p.  176). 

Lord  Brougham  occupied  the  recess  with  a  vainglorious 
campaign  in  Scotland,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  picking 
a  quai'rel  with  Lord  Durham.  The  proceeding  was  scandalous, 
and  it  confirmed  the  king  in  his  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
Ministry.  He  found  his  opportunity  when  Lord  Althorp.  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  removed  to  the  Upper  House.  Melbourne 
was  suuHuoned  to  Brighton,  and  was  told  that  the  Duke  ot 
Wellington  would  be  requested  to  form  an  Administration. 
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Foreign  During  these  eventful  years  the  strenuous  diplonuicy  of  Lord 

Policy.  Paliiierston  had  strengthened  the  credit  of  the  country  ahroad. 
After  tedious  negotiations  he  succeeded  in  saving  Belgium, 
whicli  hud  risen  in  revolt  against  the  House  of  ( )range  after  the 
July  revolution,  from  being  overrun  by  the  Dutcli  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  becoming  a  French  province  on  the  other.  The 
candidature  of  the  Due  de  Nemours,  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
seemed  likely  to  embroil  England  and  France  in  war,  but  it  was 
averted  by  ralmerston's  tirmness.  He  also  exacted  satisfaction 
from  Dom  Miguel,  the  Absolutist  ruler  in  Portugal,  who  had 
seized  British  vessels ;  and  his  moral  support  of  the  cause  of 
Donna  Maria  went  far  to  secure  its  ultimate  success.  In  Sjiain 
he  promptly  recognised  Isabella  as  against  Don  Carlos,  and  in 
April,  1S31-,  a  Quadruple  Treaty  was  signed  by  England,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  binding  them  to  compel  the  two  pretenders 
to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  The  British  Legion,  however, 
which  was  allowed  to  volunteer  for  Spanish  service  under  an 
Ordei"-in-Council,  was  disbanded  after  exploits  the  reverse  of  glori- 
ous. Nor  was  Palmerston  able  to  prevent  the  Porte,  alarmed 
by  Mehemet  Ali's  rapid  conquest  of  Syria,  from  surrendering  itself 
to  Russia,  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi 
(1833).  He  protested  against  it,  as  he  protested  against  the 
abolition  of  constitutional  liberties  in  Poland,  but  without  avail. 
The  The  news  of  Melbourne's  dismissal  reached  Sir  Robert  Peel 

Manifesto,  at  Roine.  Pending  his  arrival,  the  Duke  had  no  fewer  than  ibnr 
offices,  but  he  at  once  surrendered  the  Premier.ship  to  Peel.  A 
Ministry  was  formed  including  Wellington  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
Aberdeen  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Goulburn  at  the  Home 
Office.  Peel  recommended  a  dissolution,  and  issued  the  Tam- 
worth  Manifesto,  which  accepted  the  Reform  Bill  as  "  a  final  and 
irrevocable  settlement,"  and  advocated  "  a  careful  review  of 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical."  The  election  failed  to  turn 
the  balance  of  parties,  and  when  Parliament  met  (February  19th, 
1835)  the  Opposition  carried  Mr.  Abercroraby  for  the  Speaker- 
ship against  ilr.  Manners  Sutton.  Peel  nevertheless  fought  that 
brilliant  political  campaign  known  as  his  "  hundred  days  "  before 
Lord  John  Russell  defeated  him  on  a  motion  embodying  the 
principle  of  the  Appropriation  clause.  "  I  certainly  never 
remember,"  wrote  Charles  Greville,  "  a  victory  for  which  Te  Deuin 
was  chanted  with  so  faint  and  joyless  a  voice." 
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Lord  Melbourne's  second  Jlinistry  ixcliideil  Brougham,  wlio  The 
had  rendered  himself  inipossihle  as  a  colleaoue.     For  the  most   Melbourne 
part  it  was  composed  of  old  materials,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  becoming  Ministry. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  place  of  Lord  Althorp.     It  liad 
DO  majorit\-  independent  of  OX.'onnoll,  and  was,  in  consequence, 


I'lwfo  :    H  (r//,tf  (L-  CijcUlilLI. 
SIR    ROBEKT    PEEL,    BY    JOHN    LIKNELL. 
(^Natiiiiial  Portrait  Galknj.) 


terribly  weak.  The  Bill,  however,  for  the  reform  of  Municipal 
Corporations  was  carried  before  the  close  of  the  Session.  It 
abolished  much  confusion  and  corruption,  establishing  in  each 
corporate  town  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  and  a  town  council  for 
the  manau'cment  of  borou'di  funds.     An  amendment  introduced 

o  O 

in  the  House  of  Lords  preserved  their  privileges  to  existing 
freemen.  London  was  left  untouched  owing  to  the  power  of  its 
vested  interests. 

Otherwise  the  record  of  the  Ministrv  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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Postage. 


Chartism. 
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It  carried  aliill  legalisins?  the  iiuvrriiiufc 


English 


tithe  into  a  rent- 
.seven  years.      lUit  the 


reign  was  one  of  failure 

of  Dissenters  belbre  the  Registrar  and  in  their  own  chapels,  and 

a  measure  for  the  conunutation  of 

charge  based  on  the  price  of  corn  for 

Irish  Tithe  I5ill  was  abandoned  after  the  Appropriation  clause 

had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  similar  fate 

attended   the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Bill.      The  English 

Church  Rates  Bill  was  introduced  early  in  1837,  luit  it  had  not 

become  law  when,  on  Juno  20th,  William  IV.  died.     His  hostility 

to  the  Whig  party  had  latterly  been  most  pronounced. 

The  accession  of  a  queen  but  eighteen  years  old,  whose 
dignity  and  modesty  delighted  everybody,  helped  to  strengthen 
the  Ministry  for  the  time  being.  Lord  Melbourne  set  himself  to 
form  her  mind,  and  discharged  a  delicate  duty  to  universal 
admiration.  The  Government,  after  a  general  election,  still  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  O'Connell  on  the  other.  In  the  session  of  1838  it  passed  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  establishing  a  system  analogous  to  that  in 
England.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  (p.  149)  also  became  law  after 
the  Appropriation  clause,  on  which  the  Whigs  had  staked  their 
political  reputation,  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Government  had  tamely  acquiesced  in  the  rebuff.  In 
1840  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  got  clear  of  the  House  at  last, 
after  the  Opposition  had  transformed  it  into  what  was  practically 
a  new  measure.  But  though  the  Government  displayed  vacilla- 
tion in  Parliament,  its  Irish  administration,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  Under-Secretary,  Thomas  Drummond,  was  most  able  and 
sympathetic. 

Whig  finance,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  was 
deplorably  bad.  In  1839  he  took  up  the  reform  of  penny  post- 
age (p.  328) — a  question  brought  to  the  front  by  the  persistency 
of  Rowland  Hill — but  it  resulted  at  first  in  a  loss  to  the  revenue, 
and  his  Budgets  gave  a  series  of  deficits. 

Trade  was  slack  and  employment  scarce.  The  working 
classes,  among  whom  trade-unionism  had  been  rapidly  spreading, 
thought  that  sweeping  legislative  reforms  were  the  only  remedy. 
A  People's  Charter  was  framed  (p.  307)  containing  six  points  : — 
(1)  universal  suffrage;  (2)  the  ballot;  (3)  annual  Parliaments; 
(4)  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  members  of 
Parliament ;   (5)  payment  of  members ;   (6)  equal  electoral  dis- 
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tricts.  Their  nominal  leader  was  an  L'lnpty  braggart,  Fcargus 
O'Connor,  but  behind  him  lurlvcd  a  Physical  Force  party.  Alter 
a  National  Petition  had  tailed  to  secure  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  extremists  gained  the  upjier  hand.      Riots  occurred 


THOMAS    DIMJLMOMI. 
(The  City  Hull,  VifhUa.     Ly  penaissiou  of  tlu:  Corporatwu.) 

at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  there  was  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  military  and  police  in  the  streets  of  Newport.  The 
severe  punishment  administered  to  Frost  and  his  fellow-agitators 
gave  pause  to  Chartism  for  awhile. 

The  two  provinces  of  Canada  were  drifting  into  rebellion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  chiefly  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of 


Canada, 
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the  French  and  Enghsh  populations.  Upper  Canada  was  saved 
by  the  resource  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  threw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  the  militia.  In  the  Lower  Province,  Sir 
John  Colborne  put  down  the  rising  with  British  troops.  There- 
upon, the  Government  resolved  to  send  out  Lord  Durham,  armed 
with  special  powers.  He  promptly  issued  an  ordinance  by  which 
eight  Canadians  were  transported  to  Bermuda,  and  Papineau 
and  fourteen  more,  who  had  fled  the  country,  sentenced  to  death. 
Brougham  forced  upon  the  Government  the  disallowal  of  the 
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CHAETIST    ATT.VCK    ON    THE    WESTSATE    INN,    NEWl'OKT,    IbSa. 
{Frovi  a  contemporary  print.) 

ordinance,  and  Durham,  who  had  left  it  without  a  word  of  infor- 
mation, resigned  and  came  home.  However,  he  had  signed  a 
"  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Canada,"  drawn  up  by  Charles 
Buller,  which  gave  full  constitutional  hberties  to  the  colonists,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  able  Governor  in  Lord  Sydenham  put  an 
end  to  discontent.  Shortly  afterwards  the  beginnings  of  con- 
stitutionalism were  established  in  Australia,  when,  in  1840,  New 
South  Wales  was  permitted  to  elect  two-thirds  of  its  Council. 

In  May,  1839,  the  Whig  Ministry  was  beaten  on  the  Jamaica 
Bill,  and  resigned.  Peel,  who  was  summoned  by  the  queen, 
clumsily  insisted  that  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  should 
simultaneously  give  up  their  appointments.  The  queen 
absolutely  refused,  and  the  Whigs  returned  to  place  though  not 
to  power.      They  lingered  long  enough  to  see  the  queen  happily 
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iiiuri-icd  ( FcliiMiiirv  lOtli,  l.S4()i  I"  tin'  husbaiul  nf  1 
I'riiice  Albert  ot'  S:ixo-('(il)ui'L;-t.iolha,  ;iii(l  lo  produce  ii  Bud<:;ct, 
Sir  Fniiicis  liuring's,  iiuposin,f(  u  low  fixed  duty  on  corii,  instead 
of  the  sliding  scale.  But  that  conversion  was  too  sudden  to 
be  sincere.  Defeated  in  Parliament  on  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence,   they   were   placed    in   a   considerable  minority  at  the 
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J.    G.    L.iMBTOX,    riRST    LURD    DIRILIM,   BY    .SIR  TIIOM.iS 
LAWRENCE,    P.R.A. 
(/;?/  pernhsion  of  the  Tdrjht  Hon.  the  Earl  nf  Durham.) 

general  election  of  1841.     The  opportunity  for  which  Peel  had 
been  patiently  waiting  had  come  to  him  at  last. 

Lord  Palmerston's  diplomacy  had  been,  as  always,  bold  and 
effective.  He  did  away  with  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi,  Viy 
concluding  (July  1.5th,  1840)  the  Quadrilateral  Treaty,  whereljy 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  to 
protect  the  Porte  against  aggression .  But  France — where  sym- 
pathy ran  strongly  with  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  overrun  Syria — 
resented  this  arrangement,  and  prepared  for  war.     Importunately, 
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Louis  Philippe  had  more  iinulciict'  liiaii  liis  Ministers.  He 
dismissed  the  Thiers  Cabinet  and  appointed  instead  a  colourless 
Ministry  under  Guizot  and  Marshal  Soult.  The  hold  of 
Mehemet  Ali  on  Syria  proved,  besides,  to  be  exceedingly  feeble. 
Beyrout  was  bombarded  by  the  allies  in  November.  A  month 
later  Acre  fell  and  the  Pasha  submitted. 

Fear  of  Russia  had  meantime  driven  the  Government  into  TUeAfghan 
interference  in  Afghanistan.     Dost  Mohanuiied,  who  had  received   Chinese 
a  Russian  emlsassy,  was  dethroned,  and  the  pu])pet  Shah  Sujah  wars, 
installcil  in  liis  place.      The  Afghans  rose,  antl  massacred  the 
Bi'itish  force  that  had  been  stationed  atCabul  after  treacherously 
promising  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  retire  (p.  174).    Sir  Robert 
Sale,   however,  made  an  heroic  defence  at  Jellalabad,  General 
Nott  held  Gandahar,  and  the  disaster  was  ultimately  avenged  by 
General  Pollock.     On  the  other  hand,  a  war  with  China  was 
forced  on  England  by  the  high-handed  conduct  of  Commissioner 
Lin,  wlio  contiscated  20.000  chests  of  opivun,  and,  in  order  to 
stop    the    trattic,  forbade  British   vessels    to   approach   Canton. 
After   tedious   operations,  and   still  more  tedious  negotiations, 
peace  was  declared  in  1842,  whereby  we  acquired  Hong-Kong, 
and  five  ports  were  opened  to  comnierce. 

Peel's  second  Cabmet  contained  tried  Conservative  politicians  ^^^I's 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who  did  not  take  office),  Lyndhurst,   Ministry, 
the  Lord  (Jhancollor,  Goulburn,  the  ( 'lianccllor  of  the  Excheipier, 
and    Lord    Aberdeen,    the   Foreign    Secretary.       Of  the    ^^'hig 
seceders   Stanley   became    Colonial    Secretary,   Graham    Home 
Secretary,  and  Lord  Ripon,  formerly  Lord  Goderich,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.      The    Ministry   seemed   likely  to    last   a 
generation.      But    Peel's  hand  was  forced  by  the  agitation    ni 
the  Anti-Corn  l^aw  League,  which  had  eloquent  spokesmen  in  ilr. 
Villiers  within  the  House,  and  in  Cobden  and  Bright  outside  it. 
He    had    been    returned  to  uphold  Protection ;  he  was  rapidly 
forced  to  abandon  that  principle.     The    financial    measures    of  The 
1842  modified  the  sliding  scale,  imposed  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in  ^fim. 
the  pound,  and  reduced  duties  on  750  articles.     The  effect  was 
to  annoy  the  agriculturists  without   conciliating  the  Corn-Law 
Repealers.     The  Budget  of  the  following  year  contained,  never- 
theless, a  further  reduction  of  duties,  notably  that  on  timber. 

In  the  .session  of  1842  Lord  Ashley  carried  a  Bill  forbidding 
the  employment   of  women,  and  limiting  that  of  children  in 
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mine.s  and  I'dllicru's  ,']),  :>1:^),  Next  ye;ir,  Sir  Jaiiics  Graham  was 
forced  by  him  to  introduce  a  Bill  les.sening  the  labour  and  pro- 
viding for  the  instruction  of  children  in  factories.  The  education 
clauses  created  such  a  clamour  that  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped. 
It  passed  in  the  session  ot  1844,  without  the  obnoxious  clauses, 
the  hours  of  labour  being  fixed  at  ten,  much  to  Lord  Ashley's 
indignation. 

In  Ireland  Peel  found  himself  confronted  by  a  revival  of  the 
Repeal  agitation  (p.  388).  O'Connell  was  still  its  mouthpiece, 
but  in  alliance  with  him  were  Thomas  Davis,  Charles  Gavan 
Dutfy,  and  other  excitable  youths,  calling  themselves  "  Young 
Ireland,  and  favouring  rebellion  in  their  noisy  verse.  A  series 
of  monster  meetings  tried  the  patience  of  the  Executive,  and  in 
October,  1848,  a  gathering  at  Clontarf  was  proclaimed.  The 
arrest  of  O'Clonnell  followed,  and  he  was  condemned  for  con- 
spiracy, but  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  verdict.  His 
reputation  bad  suffered  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
Young  Ireland  broke  with  him,  and  in  1847  he  died  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  To  repress  disorder  Peel  carried  a  stringent  Irish  Arms 
Act.  He  also  appointed  a  strong  Commission  of  Inquiry  under 
Lord  Devon  to  investigate  the  land  question,  and  it  presented  a 
searching  report.  As  a  palliative  to  Roman  Catholic  grievances 
in  Ireland  he  increased  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  and 
established  the  three  "  godless  "  Queen's  Colleges.  The  Protes- 
tant outcry,  leil  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  was  long  and  loud,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  resigned 
from  motives  that  were  not  particularly  intelligible. 

Lord  Aberdeen  conducted  foreign  affairs  safely  and  unsensa- 
tionally.  Friendship  with  France  inspired  his  policy,  and  except 
for  an  absurd  quarrel  about  Mr.  Pritchard,  a  missionaiy  and 
British  consul  at  Tahiti,  whom  the  French  admiral  ejected  from 
the  island,  relations  ran  smoothly  enough.  He  also  ended  a 
troublesome  dispute  with  the  United  States  by  despatching  a 
special  embassy  under  Lord  Ashburton,  which  settled  the 
Canadian  frontier  on  terms  that  were  reasonably  equitable  to 
both  .sides  (1842).  The  controversy  over  the  Oregon  l)nuiKlary 
was  sharper,  and  President  Polk  threatened  war.  However, 
after  an  interval  of  tension,  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  in 
184(j  lioth  parties  signed  a  treaty  which  left  Vancouver  Island  to 
the  English,  and  admitted  the  two  nations  to  the  Columbia  river. 
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J.ord  Ellciilioi'ounli,  a  (iovornor-Ofnoral  whose  boastfulness  TheScinde 
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(Ictnictcd  IVciiii  liis  aliility,  hadmeunwhik'  despatcdicd  SirCliarles  andsikh 
Napier  to  coiuiuer  Scinde.      Ho  defeated  tln'   Aiuihts  at  .Miaiu 
(February  2."k"d,  LS4S),  and  annexed  the  ]ir"\ini('  in  thr  lioinbay 
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Presidency.  The  Govei'nor-General,  liowever,  came  to  logger- 
heads with  the  Directors,  and  in  the  following  year  lie  wa.s 
replaced  by  Lord  Hardinge.  The  collapse  of  the  Sikh  empire  on 
the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
British  territory'.  Our  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  hard 
put  to  it  before  the  victory  of  Sobraon  secured  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  the  child  Duleep  Singh  was  recognised  as  ruler  of  the 
Punjaub,  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as  Resident. 

The  followers  of  Peel  wore  becoming  increasingly  suspicious 
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ot  his  Fieu  Trade  tendencies.  The  Hr.st  to  revolt  were  the 
Young  England  party,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  John  Manners 
as  its  most  prominent  members.  They  began  to  attac'k  l'(!cl  in 
the  session  oF  LS44,  which  was  marked  by  a  Budget  aliolishing 
the  import  and  export  duties  on  wool.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Goulburn  converted  a  great:  part  of  the  National  Debt  from  '^i 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  renewed  the  Bank  Charter  Act  on  terms  that 
compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  an  adequate  gold  reserve 
and  limited  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  (p.  311).  Discontent 
rose  higher  in  1.S45,  when  Peel,  taking  charge  of  the  Budget, 
abolished  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  and  429  other  articles,  but  did 
nothing,  so  the  country  members  complained,  for  the  agricultural 
interest.  In  the  autunm  the  potato  crop  failed  throughout 
Ireland,  and  grave  differences  of  opinion  divided  the  Cabinet. 
When  Peel  insisted  on  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  an 
Order-in-Council,  and  their  gradual  abolition,  Stanley  and  the 
Duke  of  Buccleucli  resigned.  Peel  went  down  to  Windsor  and 
placed  his  own  resignation  in  the  Queen's  hands.  Lord  John 
Russell,  however,  failed  to  form  a  Government  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Crey,  the  son  of  the  Reform  Premier,  to  serve 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Peel  returned  to  office,  replacing 
Stanley  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  January  27th,  1846,  he  unfolded 
his  plan,  the  proposal  being  that  after  the  1st  of  Februar}',  1849, 
corn  should  be  taxed  at  Is.  the  quarter.  Before  that  date  the 
duty  was  to  range  between  10s.  and  4s.,  according  to  price. 
Rallying  roinid  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Pro- 
tectionists fought  Peel  with  tlie  resolution  and  vindictivcness  of 
despair.  Supported  by  Whig  votes,  however.  Peel  carried  the 
third  reading  of  the  C'orn  Bill  by  a  majority  of  98,  after  a  speech 
in  which  he  assigned  the  merit  of  the  economic  revolution  to 
Mr.  Cobden.  On  the  25tli  of  June  the  Protectionists  fViund  their 
revenge  by  joining  the  Opposition  in  voting  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Iri.sh  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  Ministry  fell.  The 
system  of  party  government  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
disintegration. 


G.  LE  M. 
GRETTOI 
The  Army. 


DrRiNO  the  Napoleonic  war  money  had  been  lavished  by  Par- 
liament ui)on  every  branch  of  the  military  service.  But  when 
the  troops  returned  in  1818  from  the  occupation  of  France  they 
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t'ound  that  the  nation  had  L;'ni\vn  weary  of  the  soldiers  to  whose 
prowess  in  a  great  measure  was  due  the  proud  position  which 
Kngland  held  among  the  nations  of  Europe.     In  peace  time  the 
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army  was  virtually  unrepresented  in  the  Cabinet,  and  thus  there 
was  no  minister  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  econo- 
mists, who  insisted  upon  an  enormous  reduction  in  military 
expenditure,  carried  out  with  complete  disregard  for  military 
efficiency.  The  army  was  starved,  both  as  regards  the  numbers 
in  its  ranks,  and  the  supply  of  stores  in  its  arsenals.  So  ruth- 
lessly indeed  was  its   personnel  cut  down   that  in   1821    only 
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lOI.OOO'-  men  wriv  hit  to  (lot'eud  llie  whole  of  the  Ikitish  pos- 
sessions throughout,  the  world.  The  Militia  were  dishanded,  the 
N'olunteers  ceased  to  exist ;  thus  behind  the  small  regular  army 
there  were  absolutely  no  reserves.  Not  more  than  half  the 
troops  were  quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  about  20,000 
were  in  India,  and  the  remainder  garrisoned  the  colonies.  It  is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  purposely  stationed  a  very 
large  projiortion  of  the  army  out  of  England  in  order  to  keep 
tiieni  out  of  the  sight  of  the  public,  among  whom  the  old  un- 
reasoning dread  of  a  standing  army  was  still  strong.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  policy  of  scattering 
the  army  in  weak  detachments  throughout  the  British  Empire 
was  continued  until  1870,  when  concentration,  not  dissemina- 
tion, became  the  leading  principle  in  the  distribution  of  the 
forces. 

As  regards  stores,  Wellington  himself  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  written  in  1847,  admitted  that  the  sup- 
plies of  guns,  carriages,  arms,  ammunition,  and  riidieriel  of  every 
description   were   very  inadequate,   as  successive  Governments 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  these  stores  in  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  which  Parliament  Avas  annually 
asked  to  grant  for  military  purposes.     At  this  time  war  with 
France  ap]3eared  imminent,  yet  only  30,000  men  were  stationed 
in  the  United   Kingdom,  a  garrison  which  in  the  Duke's  own 
words   "  would  not   afford  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the 
mere  occupation  and  defence,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  of  the 
works  constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and  naval 
arsenals,  without  leaving  a  single  man  disposable  "  to  take  the 
field.     Lord  Palmerston  in  1846  had  warned  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  that  "  this  empire  is  existing  only  by  sufferance  and 
by  the  forbearance  of  other  powers."     But  neither  the  energy  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  nor 
the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  could  awaken  the  nation 
from  its  dreams  of  universal  and  unending  peace.     It  was  not 
until  1851  that  England  was  roused  into  a  semblance  of  activity 
l>y   the  election  of  a  nephew   of  the   Great   Napoleon   to   the 
Presidency   of  the   French   Republic.      Then   the    Militia   was 
revived,  and  80,000  men  speedily  were  enrolled  in  this  the  con- 
stitutional force  of  the  country,  while  some  steps  were  taken 

>  Exclusive  of  tlie  Company's  troops  in  India. 
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towanls  inci-fMsiiiLr  llu'  scanty  imiiilicrs  of  the  ivscrve  of  ])en- 
sioners,  instituted  a  tew  years  prcviousl\.  For  the  first  liuio 
since  1815  an  attem])t  was  made  to  give  soini'  practical  training 
in  the  field  to  the  army  at  lioino.  In  l.S5:i  8,000  men  were 
assembled  under  canvas  at  (holiham.  The  officers  and  the  men, 
no  doubt,  profited  by  their  novel  experiences  in  camp ;  but  the 
Commissariat  learned  nothing,  for  the  troops  never  ventured  a 
day's  march  from  the  encamjiment :  their  horses  and  their  carts 
were  hired  by  the  day,  and  their  supplies  were  delivered  on  the 
spot  by  London  contractors. 

For  jnany  years  after  Waterloo  the  army  was  thoroughly  Recruiting. 
unprogressive ;  it  rested  on  the  laurels  gained  in  the  great  war, 
and  the  best  regiments  were  considered  to  be  those  which  most 
closely  adhered  to  the  Peninsular  standard.  In  some  ways, 
indeed,  the  policy  of  the  Horse  Guards  was  distinctly  retro- 
grade. During  the  stress  of  the  war  with  France,  men  had  been 
allowed  the  option  of  enlisting  for  unlimited  service  or  for  com- 
paratively short  periods  ;  but  in  1S2!I  these  limited  engagements 
were  discontinued,  and  men  were  only  enrolled  for  life-long 
service.  As  a  great  privilege,  soldiers  of  thoroughly  good 
character  were  permitted  to  purchase  their  discharge ;  as  a 
punishment,  men  of  especially  bad  chai-acter  were  expelled  from 
the  ranks  with  ignominy;  but  for  the  average  private,  until  he 
should  be  invalided  out  of  the  army,  there  was  no  jirospect 
beyond  a  life  spent  in  unmeaning  and  monotonous  details. 
Thus  in  1829 

"it  took  the  whole  of  a  man's  time  to  clean  liis  things  !  His  lock  was  bright ; 
his  white  trowsers  wore  pipe-clayocl ;  he  was  thi-ee-parts  pipe-clay,  brass- 
ball,  and  lilacking." 

If  quartered  in  India,  a  soldier  had,  at  anv  rate,  the  chance  of 
the  excitement  of  active  service,  for  there  were  frequent  cam- 
paigns ill  the  East;  but  if  his  corps  was  in  Europe  or  the 
Colonies,  he  dragged  out  his  existence  under  conditions  which  to 
us  appear  .simply  revolting.  The  barrack-rooms  were  over-  Barracks, 
crowded,  often  without  fireplaces;  and  until  the  Duk(>  of 
Wellington  became  Commander-in-Chief,  each  bed  was  shared 
by  two  soldiers.  In  many  barracks  the  beds  were  arrang(>(l  in 
tiers,  like  berths  on  board  a  sliip.  To  each  man  the  Duke 
allotted  a  separate  bed,  and  thus  redressed  a  great  abuse  :  but 
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another  and  a  far  i^rcatcr  evil  rcinaiued  for  many  years  nn- 
reniedied.  No  separate  quarters  were  provided  for  married 
soldiers  ;  they  were  obliged  to  live  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  general  barrack-rooms.  The  only  partitions  which  gave 
these  families  even  ii  partial  privacy  were  extemporised  out  of 
rugs  and  lilank<>ts  hung  round  their  beds.  On  board  the  trans- 
ports decency  was  even 
more  outraged  than  on 
shore,  for  at  sea  the 
women  and  children 
slept  in  hammocks, 
slung  among  those  of 
the  men,  without  even  a 
screen  to  separate  them. 
In  barracks  the  washing 
appliances  seem  to  have 
been  even  more  scanty 
than  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation. An  army 
surgeon  in  1846  says 
that  for  "  want  of  all 
conveniences  of  this 
kind,  soldiers  frequently 
washed  their  hands  and 
face  by  filling  a  small 
tin  with  water  at  the 
pump,  from  which  a 
man  takes  a  mouthful 
which  is  squirted  out 
into  his  hands  and  subsequently  applied  lo  his  face." 

The  rations  though  sound  in  quality,  were  monotonous  to  a 
degree.  Every  day  in  the  year  (except  Christmas,  when  the 
officers  provided  iheu  men  with  a  good  diimerj  exactly  the  same 
viands,  cooked  m  exactly  the  same  way,  were  served  out 
respectively  for  breakfast  and  for  the  midday  meal.  No  supper 
was  provided,  so  that  the  men  were  almost  driven  into  the  public- 
houses,  to  drown  in  beer  the  hunger  which  assailed  them  every 
evening. 

Food  for  the  mind,  where  any  was  provided  for  soldiers  in 
the  shape  of  libraries,  was  nearly  as  insipid  as  the  eternal  boiled 
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iiieiit  oil  which  ihrir  hodios  were  tod.  A  sergeant  dcsoribes  the 
books  provided  for  the  troops  at  a  large  station  in  India  as  ■  very 
ill-chosen — a  great  nnniber  treated  of  abstruse,  ethical,  and 
doctrinal    topics,    much    better    calculated    for    the    perusal   of 


man    incidentally 
]  ,200   Englishmen   were 


metaphysicians  and  divines."  The  .same 
mentions  that  at  this  station,  where 
cantoned,  there  was  no 
Church  of  England 
chaplain,  as  the  climate 
was  considered  too  ini- 
healthy  for  a  clergyman 
to  live  in  !  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  here  be 
stated  that  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  army 
made  a  great  stride  in 
1839  when  it  was  ordered 
that  no  soldier  who  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  or 
a  Dissenter  .should  be 
compelled  to  attend  the 
Church  of  England,  but 
that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  attend  his  own 
place  of  worship. 

Although  enlightened 
military  opinioia  early  in 
the  century  had  declared 
against  the  abuse  of  the 
lash,  flogging,  though  under  ever  increasing  limitations,  long  con-  Punish- 
tinued  to  be  in  force  in  the  British  army.  It  was  finally  abolished  ™e"*s. 
in  ISSl ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cat,  except  on  active  service, 
and  then  only  for  acts  punishable  by  death,  had  not  been  called 
into  requisition  for  many  years  before  its  use  became  illegal.  But 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  when  men  misconducted  them- 
selves, they  were  either  fiogged,  or  imprisoned  for  terms  varying 
with  their  delinquencies.  Under  the  modern  regime  these  sen- 
tences are  now  served  in  militai-y  gaols,  where  the  soldier  is 
kept  absolutely  free  from  the  taint  of  civil  prisons  and  civilian 
convicts;  but  before  1S44  the  men  were  confined  in  the  conunon 
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Houses  of  Correction,  and  thus  for  jmiely  inilitary  dlfcncos  were 
condemned  to  associate  with  the  lowest  of  the  low.  It  is  said 
that  (hn-ing  the  year  l.S.")8,  not  h^ss  than  one  dut  el'  eveiy  five 
men  then  serving  in  j'^ngland  passed  throngh  a  rivil  ])rison.  Jt 
is  not  surprising  that  to  enhst  for  life  into  a  service  where  men 
were  so  treated  was  i-egarded  by  the  \vorking  classes  as  social 
suicide,  and  that  jiarents  preferred  to  see  their  sons  in  their 
coffins  rather  than  in  the  uniform  of  lier  Majesty's  ariuy.  In 
1847  the  system  of  life  engagement  finally  broke  down,  and  was 
replaced  by  enlistment  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  During  tlie 
pressiu'c  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny  men  were  allowed  to  join 
for  much  shorter  terms;  and  in  1870  the  present  principle  of 
short  service  with  the  colours,  and  a  further  liability  to  sei've 
while  in  the  reserve,  was  definitely  adopted. 
Musketry.  Although  the  accurate  shooting  of  the  British  infantry  had 

largely  contrilmted  to  our  victories  in  the  Peninsula,  musketry 
was  entirely  neglected  during  the  dead  period  after  Waterloo. 
"  Soldiering  in  those  days,"  writes  a  sergeant,  "  was  all  pijie-clay, 
drill,  and  discipline,  and  very  little  theory.  '  Fire  low,  and  liit 
'em  in  the  legs,  boys,'  was  the  extent  of  the  instruction  given  to 
recruits. '  In  vain  did  Sir  John  J>urgo3'ne  urge  the  Government 
to  construct  ranges  where  the  infantry  could  be  systematically 
taught  the  use  of  their  firearms.  Nothing  was  done,  and  as  late 
as  1852  It  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  Guards  to  fire  thirty 
rounds  of  ball  once  in  every  three  years,  which  in  some  of  the 
battalions  was  expended  in  a  very  primitive  fashion.  Behind 
the  bull's-eye  painted  on  a  canvas  target  was  concealed  a  bottle, 
and  every  man  who  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  the  unseen  bottle 
at  100  yards'  range  received  a  money  jirize  !  On  the  eve  of  the 
Crimean  war  the  Horse  (iuards  tardily  realised  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  musketry,  and  ordered  that  in  future  every  man 
should  annually  fire  ninety  rounds  with  the  "  Minie  "  rifle,  which 
had  just  been  adopted  for  the  army.  (_)wing,  however,  to  official 
indolence  in  overcoming  the  '  great  difficulties  about  ranges  in 
this  free  country  "  which  the  War  Office  had  already  begun  to 
experience  in  1854,  many  young  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  Crimea 
who  had  never  fired  a  shot  in  their  lives  before  the}^  found  them- 
selves in  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  1855  the  Minie  rifie  was 
supei'seded  by  the  Enfield,  which,  about  ten  years  later,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Snider,  our  first  ai-mv  breech-loader. 
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While  lliG  1)1(^11  were  not  taii^lil 
officers  were  equally  uiitraiiu'd 
10  use  their  brains.  As  a  rule, 
neithi'r  otticers  nnr  men  knrw 
aiivlliiu'^-  beyond  barniek- 
square  di-ill  ;  but  this  the 
soldiers  knew  to  jierl'ection, 
and  the  thorounh  diseipliue 
produced  iiy  its  constant  re- 
petition stood  them  in  good 
stead  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian 
JIutiny.  No  steps  were  taken 
to  teach  young  officers  tactics 
or  fortitication,  reconnoitring  or 
military-  sketching;  and  ambi- 
tious men  like  Lord  Wolseley, 
who  voluntarily  studied  the 
theory  and  practice  of  his 
profession  with  equal  zest, 
were  few  and  far  between. 
As  there  were  no  antiurm 
uuuueuvres  and  no  camps  of 
instruction  (except  Chobham, 
in  1853),  officers  in  England 
had  no  opportunity  to  learn 
the  practical  mid  idl-important 
details  whicli  can  only  be  ac- 
quired under  canvas ;  and 
most  of  the  troops  who  landed 
in  the  Crimea  were  so  ignorant 
of  everything  connected  with 
camp-life  that  they  (hd  not 
even  know  how  to  cook  their 
food  in  the  open  an- 

Regiments    serving   abroad 
had    a    far   greater    chance    of 
learning  the  trade  of  war  than 
tlieir    conu'ades    in    the    United 
India   had    been    fully   occu])ied 
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Kingdom,     foi-    the    army    ni 
and   in    many   other    parts    of 
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worlil  \v(irk  had  been  fcumil  tm-  British  LayDnct 
of  spare  renders  it  inijiossiblo  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
more  important  of  these  expeditions.  Two  campaigns  on 
the  Irawaddy  (1824-26,  1851-52)  transferred  much  territory 
iVom  Burmah  to  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  the  third  war 
against  the  Mahratta  robber  tribes  (1818)  was  to  give  per- 
manent peace  to  Central  India.  Tlie  liard-won  conquests  of 
Scinde    (l.S4.">)   and    the   Punjaub   ("1849)   rendered   our    frontier 


THE    SIKII     WAR:     B.\T1I,E    OF    rEROZLC.SlIAII. 

(From  a  skdch  by  Major  <!.  F.   Wh'dn.   Ut.  J.  Cannon,    "Uistoriml  Hccoyds  of  thi: 
31st  RegimcnL") 

more  seciu'c  against  aggression  from  Central  Asia,  and  added  to 
our  population  splendid  and  warlike  races,  who  are  now  among 
the  most  loyal  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East.  Eussian 
intrigues  involved  England  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  (1839-42;,  memorable  for  the  annihilation  of  our 
expedition  in  its  retreat  from  Cabul  (p.  163) :  when  out  of  4,500 
men  who  attempted  to  fight  their  way  back  to  India,  but  few 
survived  to  tell  how  a  whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  tribesmen  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  In  South  Africa  the 
Kaffirs  ke]rt  the  garrison  of  Cape  Colony  frequently  employed 
upon  the  frontier  in  weary  and  inglorious  warfare  (1819,  1829, 
1834,  1850,  1853). 
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DuiiiNc  the  Idiij,'-  wars  of  tlu^  Frmcli    llr|iulilir,  and  < if  Napoleon,   w  laird 

when  Sir  John  Henslow,  Sir  W'ilHani  Rule,  and  Mr.  Henry  I'eaUe  TheNavy 

were  suci^essive  Snrveyor.s  of  tlie  Navy,  our  cliief  ini}irovenients 

iit   naval    architecture  were  copied    from   the  best  of   the   very 

numerous  [irizes  wliich  wo  took   from  our  enemies.      Indeed,  we 

followed  this  plan  for  many  years  after  the  p(nxcc.     Thus,  as  late 

as   184.5   we  laid   down    at    1  )e\iinpnrf,    a,    Suns  Pai'cil  designed 

upon  the  lines  of  the  ship  of  the  same  name  which  we  took  from 

the  French  in  1794;  altliough,  it  is  true,  we  never  launched   tlie 

new  vessel  as  a  sailing  line-of-battleship,  but  lengthened  licr  a. 

little  while  she  was  still  upon  the  stocks,  and  converted  her  to  a 

screw  ship  of  80  guns,  launching  her  as  such  in  1851.     But  long 

ere  that  day  there  had  coinemto  otiice  a  Surve3'or  who,  although 

he  still  occasionally  reproduced  the  beautiful  and  fast  French 

models,  was  not  content  to  be  a  mere  imitator,  and  was,  in  fact, 

a  really  great  naval  architect.     This  was  Captain  Sir  William 

Symonds,  Kt.,  R.N.,  who  held  the   office   from   1832  to   1847. 

Born  hi  1782,  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  Commander  when  in 

1825  he  was  permitted  by  the  Admu-alty  to  construct  a  corvette 

upon  lures  which  he  had  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  attention 

of  the  Government.     This  ship,  the  Columhine,  was  so  great  a 

success,  that  as  a  reward  for  the  improvements  which  he  liad 

introduced,  her  designer  was  posted  in  1827,  upon  the  conclusion 

of  an  experimental  cruise   which   he    made   in   her.     But   the  The  Last 

Admiralty  was  in  a  sluggish  condition,  and  was  not  prepared  to  ^  *'^^ 

advance  further ;  and  but  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  ga\e  waiis 

Symonds  an  order  to  build  him  a  yacht,  and  to  embody  in  her 

all  such  features  as  wouhl  conduce  to  speed  and  seaworthiness, 

the  great  designer  might  never  have  been  in  a  jwsition  to  rebuild 

much   of  the  old  wooden  navy  for    the   last    time      The  yacht 

Pantaloon,  presently'  purchased  by  the  Admiralty  and  adapted 

as  a  10-gun  brig,  was  such  a  striking  triumph  that  Symonds  was 

at  once  employed  to  build  the  Vernon,  50,  Vestal,  2G,  Snul-e,  16 

and   other    men-of-war,    and    was  within    a    few   months    made 

Surveyor.     In  that  capacity  he  built  in  the  ensuing  fifteen  years 

no   fewer  than  180  vessels,  all   on   the   principle,  more  or  less 

varied,  of  the  Pantuloov.     His  ships  owed  their  sujierior  speed 

and  stability  chiefly  to  the  improved  form  of  their  bottom,  which 

he  made   nmch  less  heavy  and  full  than  had  previously  been 

usual.     They    were,    moreover,    broader,    roomier,    and    loftier 
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between  decks  ih:ui  tlu'ir  rorcnuiiiers  ;  and  in  llieni  the  siiilin"' 
navy  of  England  nndonliteitly  tonnd  its  very  highest  development. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  tluring  his  period  of  office  not  one  of  his 
vessels  foundered,  although  not  a  few  craft  of  other  types  did. 
Among  his  special  glories  were  the  Queen,  110,  and  the  Vernon, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Another  of  his  improve- 
ments was  the  introduction  of  the  elliptical,  instead  of  the 
circular  or  still  older  square  stern.  He  also  introduced  a  system 
under  which  the  masts,  yards,  cross-trees,  etc.,  of  men-of-war 
were  classified  into  twenty  "  establishments  "  or  sizes,  instead  of 
into  eighty-eight  as  before ;  and  which  was  so  ordered  that  the 
spars  became  interchangeable  not  only  as  between  ship  and  ship 
of  the  same  class,  but  also  (though,  of  course,  for  different 
])in-poses)  as  between  ship  and  ship  of  different  classes. 
steam  in  i^^jt  even   while  Symonds    and    his    innuediate    predecessor. 

Sir  Robert  Seppings,  were  bringing  the  sailing  man-of-war  to  its 
highest  perfection,  the  use  of  sails  was  already  doomed.  Steam 
as  a  means  of  propulsion  for  ships  had  been  used  for  a  consider- 
able period  elsewhere,  ere  the  Admiralty,  ever  a  most  conservative 
body,  consented  to  try  its  merits.  At  length  Mare  Isambard 
Brunei  (p.  280)  succeeded  in  persuading  their  Lordsliips  that 
they  were  behind  the  times,  and  that  the  u.se  of  steam  must  be 
countenanced  even  in  the  Navy.  In  consequence  the  Comet,  a 
patldle  wooden  steamer  of  238  tons  and  90  horse-power,  was 
built  at  Deptford  in  1822,  and  presently  the  somewhat  similar 
vessel  Monkei/,  of  212  tons  and  80  horse-power  (i.h.p.  378),  which 
had  been  built  at  Rotherhithe  in  1821,  was  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  service.  These  and  other  early  steam  craft  were 
either  tugs,  or  what  would  now  be  called  special  service  vessels ; 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Admiralty  were  still  determined 
to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  them,  for  their  construction 
did  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy ; 
they  were  all  purchased,  or  built  by  contractors ;  there  was  no 
regular  corps  of  engineer  officers  to  manage  their  machinery,  the 
builders  being  expected  to  hand  over  with  them  the  necessary 
engine-room  staff;  and  at  first  not  so  much  as  the  names  of  the 
vessels  appeared  in  the  official  Navy  List.  But  the  new  power 
soon  forced  itself  into  recognition.  In  1832  the  Surveyor 
designed  his  earliest  steamers,  among  which  were  the  paddle 
sloops  Tartarus,  4  guns,  523  tons,  136  horse-power  ;  Prometheus, 
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5  guns,  79(i  tons,  200  horse-power  (and  lier  sisters  ^Uecio,  Ardent, 
and  I'oh/phemus) ;  and  Gorgon,  6  guns,  1,111  tons,  320  horse- 
power. There  were  also  the  Merlin,  Medusa,,  Medina, 
Acheron,  Volcano,  etc.,  the  earhest  of  which  was  launched  in 
1834  and  the  latest  in  lcS41.  All  these  were  built  of  wood  and 
had  paddles  as  their  propellers. 

In  the  meanwhile'  iron  as  a  constructive  material,  and  tht;  iron 
screw  as  a  propeller,  were  attracting  attention,  in  spito  of  the 
tact  that  their  adoption,  and  even  the  making  of  experiments 
with  them,  were  much  opposed  by  the  Navy,  and  particularly  by 
Sir  W.  Symonds,  who,  able  designer  though  ho  was,  was  lull  of 
unreasoning  prejudices  on  the  subject,  and  prophesied  all  sorts 
of  evils  if  such  innovations  were  made. 

Iron  lighters  and  similar  craft  were  built  in  England  quite 
early  in  the  centurj' ;  but  no  iron  steam-vessels  were  constructed 
until  1821.  In  1820  Mr.  Aaron  Manby  took  out  a  patent  in 
France  for  iron  steam-boats,  and,  with  his  friend  Captain  (after- 
wards Admiral  Sir  Charles)  Napier,  formed  a  Company,  and 
began  to  construct  the  first  boat  at  Horsley.  She  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  end  of  1821.  She  was  then  sent  to  London  in 
pieces,  and  put  together  in  dock.  Having  taken  on  board  a 
cargo  of  linseed  and  iron  castings,  she  was  put  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Napier,  who  navigated  her  from  Jjondon  to  Havre, 
and  thence  to  i'aris.  ilr.  Manby,  whose  surname  and  Christian 
name  had  been  given  to  the  first  vessel,  afterwards  constructed 
another  craft  of  nuich  the  same  kind  at  Horsley,  and  two  more 
in  Paris.  From  that  time  little  advance  seems  to  have  been 
made  until  1832.  In  that  year  the  Alburkha,  a  little  steamer  of 
55  tons,  drawing  only  thirty  inches  of  water,  was  prepared  for 
the  Niger  E.xpedition  ;  and  almost  simultaneously  a  larger  craft, 
the  Lord  William  Bentincl-,\va,fi  completed  by  Messrs.  Maudslay, 
to  the  order  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  service  on  the 
Ganges.  She,  however,  was  but  125  feet  long  and  22  feet  broad. 
In  the  year  following,  the  Heine  des  Beiges  was  launched  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn  at  Manchester  for  use  on  the  canal  between  Ostend 
and  Bruges ;  and  a  considerably  larger  vessel,  the  Ladg  Luns- 
downe,  was  turned  out  by  Mr.  John  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  for 
the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company.  Although  some  of 
her  forerunnei's  proceeded  to  their  destination  b}'  sea,  the  Ladg 
Lansdowne  appears  to  have  been  the  first  ii'on  steamer  deliber- 
264 
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ately  constructed  with  :i  view  to  occasional,  if  not  regular,  sea- 
service.  She  measured  J  3:1  feet  in  lentrth  by  17  feet  in  breadth  ; 
and  she  liad  a  depth  in  hold  of  9  feet  (i  inches,  engines  of  !)0 
nominal  horse-power,  and  a  tonnage,  according  to  builders' 
measurement,  of  148.  In  1834.  ilr.  Laird  built,  and  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Jahn  RuiuMplt.  She  was  transported 
piecemeal,  and  was  put  together  again  upon  the  Savannah 
river,  where  she  was  the  subject  of  much  curiosity,  no  iron 
steamer  having  been  previously  seen  on  American  waters. 
These  and  other  iron  craft  of  about  the  same  period  were  all 
paddle  or  stern-wheel  vessels ;  nor  was  an  iron  screw  steamer  of 
any  kind  built  until  1838,  when  j\Ir.  Laird  launched  the  little 
epoch-making  craft  Robert  F.  Stockton,  which  was  fitted  with 
an  Ericsson  propeller.  She  proceeded  under  canvas  to  New 
York,  where  for  many  years  she  was  employed  as  a  tug. 
Still  the  iron  warship  was  entirely  unknown.  The  first  of  the 
long  series  seems  to  have  been  the  armed  paddle  steamer 
Nimrod,  built  for  the  East  India  Company  by  Mr.  Laird  in 
June,  1839.  Exactly  similar  to  her  was  the  Nitocris  of  the 
same  year ;  but  both  were  small,  being  but  103  feet  in  length. 
They  were,  in  fact,  only  gunboats.  Other  vessels  more  worthy 
of  the  name  of  warships  were,  however,  launched  from  the  same 
yard  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  were  the  paddle  steamers 
Ariadne  and  Medusa,  t)f  432  tons,  the  PJdegethon,  of  510  tons, 
and  the  Nemesis,  of  660  tons.  The  last-named,  built,  like  the 
others,  for  the  East  India  Company,  was  armed  with  two  32- 
pounder  pivot  guns.  Although  she  drew  but  five  feet  of  water, 
she  made  the  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  subsequent^,  under  the  orders  of  Adnn'ral  Sir 
William  Hall,  she  rendered  excellent  service  during  the 
operations  in  China.  The  British  Admiralty  did  not  p)ossess 
an  iron  steamer  until  1840,  when  the  paddle  packet  Dover  was 
launched  for  it  at  Birkenhead.  In  that  year  also  it  acquired 
three  small  iron  paddle  gunboats ;  but  it  hesitated  for  many 
years  ere  it  made  up  its  mind  that,  for  large  craft  as  well  as 
for  small,  iron  was  a  trustworthy  material.  In  1836  Mr.  John 
Laird  had  proposed  to  construct  an  iron  frigate,  for  which  he 
prepared  plans  ;  but  their  Lordships  were  timorous,  and  declined 
to  accept  the  offer.  In  1842  he  actually  built  and  launched  an 
iron   paddle  frigate   of  788  tons ;   but  the  Government  would 
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luive  nothing  to  do  with  licr,  and  sliu  was  eventually  disposed 
of  to  Mexico.  At  length  tlu'  Admiralty  changed  its  views,  the 
result  being  the  launch  at  Birkenhead  in  ].S4(j  of  the  ill-fated 
Birkenhead;  the  launch  at  Mr.  Napier's  Yard,  Glasgow,  in  1849, 
of  the  Siriwon ;  and  of  the  Merjard  at  Messrs.  Fairbairn's  Yard, 
Millwall.^  These  ships  were  at  first  classed  as  steam  frigates, 
and  armed  as  such  ;  but  experiments  made  upon  an  iron  vessel 
called  the  Rahy  induced  the  Admiralty  to  fear  that  they  would 
be  torn  to  ijieces  by  the  effects  of  shot  ujwn  them ;  and  in 
consequence  the  ships  were  ultimately  used  as  transports,  their 
armament  being  greatly  reduced.  The  tonnage  of  the  Birlrn- 
head  was  1,400;  that  of  the  Simoon,  1,980;  and  that  of  the 
Megcera,  1,395.  The  first-named  was  fitted  with  paddles  ;  the 
two  last  had  screws.  The  general  consequence  was  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  Great  Britain  possessed  no  iron 
fighting  ships  of  any  considerable  size,  iron  being  still  regarded 
here  as  an  unsuitable  material  to  withstand  the  racking  effects 
of  shot  striking,  as  they  then  did,  at  low  velocities.  The  same 
views  prevailed  in  France,  but  they  had  been  less  stringently 
applied ;  for  as  early  as  1846  France  launched  a  large  iroji 
screw  corvette.  Lit  Rcinx-  Hurferisi',  and  the  vessel  seems  never 
during  her  career  on  the  active  list  to  have  boon  relegated  to 
transport  or  other  peaceful  duties.  But  not  until  the  intro- 
duction of  armour-plating  as  a  defence  for  ships  did  iron  come 
into  general  favour,  either  in  France  or  in  England,  as  a  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  hull  of  a  man-of-war.  While  its 
future  still  hung  in  the  balance,  another  very  imjjortant  im- 
provement, the  screw  propeller,  had  been  finally  adopted  in  lieu 
of  the  paddle,  and  still  more  of  sail-power,  as  the  sole  means 
of  propulsion. 
The  Early   in    the    nineteenth   century    Dr.    Shorter   devised    a 

plan  for  driving  vessels  through  the  water  by  means  of  a 
circular  fan,  somewhat  resembling  the  fan  of  the  old-fashioned 
smoke-jack.     It    does  not    appear,  however,   that   he   had   any 

[1  The  JUrhnhi-ad  was  wrecked  off  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1852.  when  ioi  persons  perished,  the  crew  and  troops  heroically  maintaining: 
perfect  discipline  till  the  last.  The  Mtf/ani  sprang  a  leak  while  conveying 
troops  to  Australia  in  June,  1S71,  and  was  beached  on  .St.  Paul's  Island,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  wliere  the  crew  and  soldiers,  with  tlie  women  and  cliildren  aboard, 
lived  in  huts  for  nearly  three  months.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  declared  that  she 
had  been  unseaworthy.  and  censured  several  Admiralty-  officials.] 
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idea  of  having  his  propeller  worked  by  steam.  A  generation 
later  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis  Pettitt  Smith,  who  wa.s  a 
fai'mer  at  Hendon  and  the  son  of  the  postmaster  at  Hythe, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject.  In  1(S84.  he  constructed  a 
model  which  was  propelled  by  means  of  a  submerged  screw : 
in  IHM  he  took  out  a  patent,  and  in  1838  he  submitted  his 
invention  to  the  Admiralty.  By  that  time  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
celebrated  Swedish  engineer,  Ericsson,  had  become  collaborators 
in  the  undertaking.  The  screw  was  applied  to  several  small 
experimental  craft,  one  of  which,  though  only  45  feet  long  and 
<S  feet  broad,  towed  a  barque  of  630  tons  against  a  strong  tide 
at  a  speed  of  nearly  4.5  knots  ;  and  later  towed  the  Admiralty 
barge,  with  their  Lordships  on  board,  from  Somerset  House  to 
Blackwall  and  back  at  an  average  speed  of  about  10  knots.  But 
their  Lordships,  who  included  Yice-Adniiral  Sir  Charles  Adam, 
Rear-i\dmiral  Sir  William  Parker,  and  Captain  Sir  E.  T.  Trou- 
bridge,  cui'tly  "declined  to  entertain  the  project"  of  fitting 
screws  to  naval  vessels.  These  officers,  in  connnon  with  other 
people,  appear  to  have  been  under  the  delusion  that  the  screw 
was  useful  only  in  smooth  water.  An  American  gentleman, 
who  had  caused  to  be  built  for  him  the  steamer  Jlohrrt  F. 
Stoclion,  already  alluded  to,  also  approached  the  Admiralty, 
but  met  with  no  better  success,  and  recrossed  the  Atlantic  in 
disgust.  But  shipowners  wei'e  less  blind  than  the  naval  otficials  ; 
and  in  1840  the  Arrhunedes,  a  vessel  of  between  200  and  'M)0 
tons,  fitted  with  Smith's  screw,  was  launched,  made  the  tour 
of  Great  Britain,  and  steamed  without  mishap  to  Oporto, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  places.  Her  performances  at  length 
converted  the  obdurate  Admiralty.  In  LS42  there  was  laid 
down  for  the  Navy  at  Sheerness  Yard  a  sloop  named  .  the 
Ardent.  The  Admiralty  ordered  her  to  be  lengthened  aft,  to 
be  fitted  with  a  screw,  and  to  be  re-named  liaHlcf;  and  as 
such  she  was  launched  in  April,  1843.  She  was  17G  feet  long, 
32  feet  8i  inches  broad,  and  of  888  tons  ;  and  she  was  given 
engines  of  200  nominal  horse-power.  Her  after-part  was  of  a 
form  very  unsuited  to  assist  the  work  of  the  propeller ;  yet  she 
was  so  umch  of  a  success  that,  from  the  day  of  her  trials,  the 
future  of  the  screw  in  the  Navy  was  assured.  Its  future  in  the 
mei'cantile  marine  had  been  earlier  decided ;  and  the  construc- 
tion within  a  short  period  of  the  ocean-going  screw  steamers 
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Bengal  (2,250  tons),  Siwht  (2,000  tons),  Colombo  (1,!)0()  tcnis), 
Himaluijii  (8,o00  tons),  and  man}-  more  large  craft,  soon  proved 
that  the  vahie  of  the  invention  was  as  great  for  big  ships  as 
for  small.  The  form,  pitch,  number  of  blades,  and  other  details 
of  the  screw  have  midergone,  and  will  continue  to  undergo, 
moditication ;  but  the  general  principles  of  the  designs  of 
Smith  and  Ericsson  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  retained 
throughout. 

At  first  alread}'  existing  vessels  belonging  to  the  Navy  -wei'e 
fitted  with  the  screw,  after  having  undergone  lengthening  and 
other  modifications  for  the  purpose.  Several  very  old  ships  of 
the  larger  classes  were  thus  treated,  including  the  Aja.r, 
launched  in  1809 ;  the  Horatio,  launched  in  1807 ;  and  the 
jS\'hon,  launched  in  1814.  The  first  line-of-battle  ship  that 
was  designed  ab  init'w  for  the  screw  was  the  Agamemnon, 
of  50  gims.  She  was  laid  down  at  Woolwich  Dockyard  in  1849, 
and  launched  in  1852;  and  she  it  was  that  in  1857-58  was 
emplo3'ed  in  the  laying-down  of  the  original  Atlantic  Cable. 
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The  history  of  religious  progress  during  this  period  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  Church  of  England.  From  a  purely  historical 
standpoint  the  importance  of  Roman  Catholicism,  save  for  a 
brief  moment,  is  practically  negligible,  while  the  prominence 
of  the  different  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  is  slight  when 
compared  with  their  power  in  parts  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  This  history  can  naturally  be  considered 
from  two  standpoints — (i.)  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State,  and  (ii.)  the  growth  of  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  move- 
ment 

I.  The  years  succeeding  1833  brought  nearer  the  necessity 
for  important  reforms.  In  1834  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Prime 
Minister,  said : — 

"  If  Ijy  au  iiniJi'oved  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  ChurcOi,  its  just 
influeuee  cau  be  extended  and  the  true  interests  of  tlie  establislied  relijrioii 
promoted,  all  other  considerations  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  advance- 
ment of  objects  of  such  paramount  importance." 

A  Royal  Commission  to  "  inquire  into  the  Revenues  and 
Patronage  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales " 
afterwards    reported    to    the    king   on   June    IGth,   1835.      The 
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report  showed  lliai  I  lie  net  revenues  of  the  archbishoprics  and 
bishopries  of  England  and  Wales  Avere  ,£1()(),2!)2,  of  the  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  X20N,2.S9,  of  the  sejnirate  revenues  of 
the  indivichial  members  of  the  chapters  £(i(),465,  of  benefices 
(the  iiunilier  being  10,7  IM,  including  sixty-two  sinecure  rectories), 
£0,0.55,4.51.  The  average  salary  of  a  bishop  was  about  £(i,000, 
but  this  was  reached  by  the  enormous  revenues  of  some  of  the 
sees  (such   as   l)ni'liaiiu  i!in,()(i(i),  while  others    were   under  or 
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just  above  £1,000,  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the  holding 
of  other  appointments  in  eumniendam.  Among  benefices  the 
greatest  inequality  prevailed.  While  there  were  l,(i2!)  tmder 
£100  a  year  in  value,  there  were  184  of  between  £1,000  and 
£1,.500,  32  over  £1,.500  and  under  £2,000,  and  .S2  over  £2,000; 
the  value  of  Stanhope,  a  parish  covering  a  very  large  area  of 
thinly  populated  countr\-,  being  £4, .Si:},  with  a  population  of 
4,800.  On  this  report  was  based  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  Endow- 
in  1S36,  which  re-arranged  certain  dioceses,  and  appointed  an  ^^"gj^*" 
Ecclesiastical  Conunission  to  carry  out  various  reconnnendations 
chiefly  of  a  financial  nature.     The  revenues  of  the  sees  and  the 
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chapters  were  readjusted  on  a  inoi-c  equitable  basis, 
sees,  Jlanchester  and  Ripon,  were  created.  Later  on,  many 
wln)lesoine,  or  at  least  wholesale,  reforms  were  effected  in  the 
case  oi'  the  capitular  bodies.  Bishop  Blonirield  of  London,  a 
jirclate  of  great  vigour,  desired  to  abolish  ;3(iO  of  the  cathedral 
jjrebends,  and  succeeded  in  taking  away  all  their  revenues. 
The  rearrangement  of  the  incomes  and  duties  of  the  resi- 
dentiary canons  met  with  the  strongest  opposition,  both  from 
Sydney  Smith  on  its  material  and  Dr.  Pusey  on  its  intellectual 
and  spiritual  sides.  The  opposition  was  to  some  extent  suc- 
cessful, and  the  cathedral  bodies  were  allowed  to  retain  a  staff 
and  an  income  sufKcient  to  enable  them  to  remain,  or  become, 
the  mother  churches  of  the  dioceses  in  provision  for  instruction, 
for  the  fullest  dignity  of  worship,  and  for  the  support  of  learning. 
"  The  cathedrals,"  said  Pusey,  "  have  been  the  nurseries  of  most 
of  our  chief  divines,  who  were  the  glory  of  our  English  name ; 
in  them  these  great  men  consolidated  the  strength  which  has 
been  so  beneticial  to  the  Church."  These  and  similar  reforms, 
including  a  large  step  in  the  direction  of  the  equalisation  of 
benefices,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners in  the  period  since  liS40.  In  183.S  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  was  passed,  which  removed  a  considerable  grievance. 
Politically  the  period  admitted  to  civil  privileges  all  those  who 
stood  outside  the  Church. 

Later  incidents  in  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
may  be  conveniently  summarised  here.  In  1852  Convocation, 
which  had  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  since 
the  reign  of  George  I.  (Yol.  V.,  p.  549),  again  entered  upon 
formal  discussion.  "  The  old  machinery  which  had  been  unused 
for  135  years — mainly,  it  must  be  confessed,  through  the  care- 
les.sness  and  want  of  information  of  the  clergy  themselves — 
was  again  put  in  motion.  That  the  Crown  had  long  ago 
violently  interfered  to  dismiss  the  Convocation,  and  that  there 
had  never  been  since  then  any  desire  or  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  the  clergy  to  meet  in  their  synods, 
constituted  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  obstruction  which  had  so 
long  prevented  the  action  of  Convocation." ^ 

In  1850  the  country  was  startled  by  the  issue  of  a  Papal 
brief  creating  an   archbishopric   of  ..Westminster  and   dividing 

^  Archdeacon  Perry.  "  History  of  the  C'hurcli  of  Eas'land.''  3rd  Period,  p.  307. 
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Engliinil  into  twelve  Roman  Catholic  dioceses.  An  extraordinary 
popular  i'ernicnt  ensued.  Lord  John  Russell  priHluoed  an  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  ]-)ill,  which  was  ojjposed  hy  Jlr.  (iladstone  on 
hehalf  of  the  Church,  which  considered  it  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  resist  the  agj^-ression  by  an  appeal  to  the  power  of 
the  State.  The  Bill  was  nnich  nioditied  before  it  became  law, 
ami  ■liihn  Leech  in  Punch  happily  sketched  the  Prime  ^Minister 
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LORD    JOHN    RUSSELL    AND    THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    TITLES    BILL. 
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as  "  the  boy  who  chalked  up  '  No  Popery ! '  and  then  ran  away." 
In  1S55  a  Royal  Commission  reported  in  favour  of  some  very 
ccinsiderable  changes  in  regard  to  the  bisho]5rics  and  cathedral 
chapters;  but  no  legislation  resulted.  Subsequent  years,  from  Disputes 
ISGO  onwards,  were  also  marked  by  some  serious  contentions  as  ""i  ^'■i'"^!. 
to  the  relation  of  the  civil  coiu'ts  to  the  Church,  and  by  much 
discussion  ending  in  the  appointment,  in  1867,  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  consider  the  ritual  adopted  of  recent  years  in 
several  churches,  and  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the  rubrics  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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THe  II,   Such    was    tlie   external    Instoi'v    of   the    ("liiirch.      Tlio 

Oxford  .  1  ,•  •  1     "•       •/•  » 

Movement   internal  was  tar  more  important  and  signincant.     A  new  luove- 

taent,  starting  from  Oxford  and  led  by  young  tutors  of  the 
University,  inspired  a  new  life  into  the  Church.  "  On  Sunday, 
July  14th  [1833],"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  Mr.  Keble  preached 
the  Assize  sermon  in  the  University  pulpit.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  of  '  National  Apostasy.'  I  have  ever  considered 
and  kept  the  day  as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of 
1833." '  Recent  attacks  on  the  Church, especially  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  bishoprics,  seemed  to  Keble  to  call  for  a  solemn 
protest  against  what  appeared  likely  to  become  a  "  direct  dis- 
aA'owal  of  the  sovereignty  of  God."  It  was  a  solemn  pro- 
nouncement against  the  "  liberalism,"  in  its  anti-religious  asjtect, 
which  Newman  so  greatly  dreaded.  In  July  a  party  of  like- 
minded  men  met  at  Hadleigh  Rectory,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose.  This  was  followed  by  the  formation 
of  an  "  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church  "  at  Oxford  ;  and 
in  February,  1834,  by  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  signed  by  7,000  clergy,  assuring  Jiim 
of  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine,  government,  and  formularies 
of  the  Church.  A  similar  address  signed  by  23,000  laj^men 
followed.  The  men  round  whom  the  movement  centred  were 
Hugh  James  Rose,  William  Palmer,  John  Keble,  Richard 
Hurrell  Fronde,  and  John  Henry  Newman. 

Hugh  Rose  was  a  Cambridge  scholar  of  eminence,  a  literary 
man  of  acknowledged  power,  and  a  parish  priest  of  devoted  life. 
William  Palmer  was  a  learned  man  whose  studies  in  the 
history  of  liturgies  and  whose  valuable  book  on  the  offices  of  the 
English  Church  were  supported  by  a  "  compact  and  defensible 
theory  "  of  the  "  peculiar  constitution  of  the  English  Church." 
John  Keble  had  the  highest  University  reputation,  was  already 
famous  as  a  poet,  and  was  a  man  of  saintly  life  and  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  principle.  Richard  Hurrell  Froudc  was 
an  impetuous  and  critical  genius  in  love  with  medievalism  and 
abhorrent  of  the  "  defiicements "  of  the  English  Reformatiou. 
John  Henry  Newman  was  poet,  preacher,  philosopher,  and 
endowed  with  a  marvellous  attractiveness  which  soon  gave  to 
the  movement  its  great  popular  strength.  Originally  an  Evan- 
gelical,   he   had    learnt    the   doctrine    of  Apostolic    succession, 

1  "  Apologia,"  p.  1^."). 
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and   from    Ih-.   TI;nvl<in^,   tlic    ranmus    Trovosl    of  Oriel,   tliat    of 
tradition. 

At   first    it  was    the  adhesion   of    Kelilu  wliicli    i^-avc;  to  the 
new  movement  its  greatest  iiower.      "  Kehk\"  says  Dr.  Liddon, 


CARDINAL    WISEJIAX,    BY    THOMAS    BEIUSTOCKE. 
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"nnhkc  Newman,  had  been  a  High  Clnu'cliraan  all  Ins  life- 
His  powerfnlly  constrnctive  mind  grasped  from  the  beginning 
the  strength  of  the  Anglican  position  as  opposed  to  Protestantism 
and  Rationalism,  as  well  as  to  the  yet  unapjireciated  power  of 
Romanism.  He  saw,  as  he  stated  in  one  of  the  earliest  Tracts, 
that  the  Apostolical  succession  was  the  essential  bond,  recognised 
by  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  divines,  associating  the 
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Enti'lisli  ('hiirch  through  Keformation  and  ra])al  dominion  with  that 
primitive  C'athohcism  in  which  Anglicans  laid  their  fonndations, 
and  to  which  they  had  always  appealed.  He  was  never  conscious 
of  being  an  innovator.  And  with  this  firmness  of  conviction 
and  principle  he  was  able,  in  spite  of  his  retiring  disposition,  not 
only  to  strike  heavy  blows  in  controversy,  but  on  occasion  to 
head  protests  and  even  agitations."  The  strength  of  the  party 
was  completed  by  the  adhesion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius  Professor 


niotu  :  Walker  iC  Cnrkcrdl. 
IlEV.    JOHN    KEBLE,    BY    GEORGE    lilCIDIOND,    ll.A. 
[National  Portrait  CaHerij.) 
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of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  whose  vast  learning  ami  recognised  position 
gave  to  the  associated  friends  at  once  "a  position  and  a  name." ' 
The  intellectual  origin  of  the  party  is  not  difficult  to  trace- 
It  arose  partly  from  the  long  and  unbroken  line  of  traditional 
teaching  which  passed  back,  through  the  great  divines  of  the 
Caroline  age,  behind  the  Reformation,  to  the  accepted  theology 
of  the  undivided  Western  Church.  This  was  quickened  into 
new  life  by  the  renewed  interest  in  the  past  evoked  by  the 
genius  of  Walter  Scott,  and  fostered  by  the  playful  satire  of 

1  "Life  of  Pusey,"  i.,  p.  271. 
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Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Medieval  lite  and  art  were  seen  to  be 
not  the  rude  oftsprinn'  of  a  dark  age,  but  to  teem  with  romantic 
and  generous  enthusiasm.  The  past  was  painted  as  in  many 
ways  more  simple,  moi'e  generous,  more  beautil'ul,  and  more 
Christian,  than  the  present.  A  second  influence,  in  its  way  no 
less  powerful,  was  the  new  philosophy  of  Coleridge  and  his  school. 
He  was  "a  (rreat  force    in  making   men    dissatisfied   with  tlu; 


;              .tiJ^^K*   -   ^^H 
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(Natiouul  Portrait  Gulkry.) 

superficiality  so  common  a  hundred  years  ago  in  religion  as  in 
other  matters  :  and  in  this,  if  in  n(i  other  way,  he  prepared  tlie 
Englisli  mind  to  listen  to  the  Oxford  teachers." ' 

Historically  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Oxford  Movement,  lik(! 
all  other  similar  movements  in  the  past,  brought  into  s])('cial 
]irorninence  a  doctrine  which  the  age  had  neglected.  Tlu; 
Oxford  teachers  were  tilled  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  importantte 
and  the  wide  consequence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tlic  Ibily 

1  ■■  Life  of  Pusey,"  i.,  p.  2:^. 
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Cathuliu  Churcli.  It  was  this  that  linked  theiii  to  the  groat 
divines  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  this  which  gave  the 
extraordinary  motive  force  tti  I  In-  movement  now  inaugurated. 
As  conversion,  assurance,  and  individuality  were  the  powerful 
and  appealing  princi])les  of  the  Evangelical  revival,  so  the  sense 
of  iidieritance  and  of  ('(uinnuiiidii  in  one  historic  body  belonged 
to  the  Tractarians. 

The  histoi-y  of  the  movement  can  only  be  Ijriefly  sketched. 
It  acted  first  through  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  which  were  first  popular  explanations  and  appeals 
to  the  great  theologians  of  the  English  Church,  then  lengthy  and 
learned  treatises  on  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Chun'h  which 
had  seemed  in  recent  years  to  be  ignored.  They  had  a  large 
sale  and  a  wide  and  increasing  influence.  Their  work  was  aided 
by  the  issue  of  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  the  chief  religious  and 
jjolitical  questions  of  the  da}',  and  by  the  influence  of  the  poetry 
of  Keble,  of  Newman,  of  F.  W.  Faber,  and  of  Isaac  Williams. 
But  they  were  by  no  means  universally  welcomed.  The  "  high 
and  dry,"  as  well  as  the  Evangelical,  school  of  Oxford  dons 
Avere  first  cold,  then  bitterly  opponent.  The  powerful  party  led 
by  the  revered  and  beloved  Dr.  Arnold  regarded  them  with 
suspicion  wdiicli  gradually  grew  into  rancorous  condemnation. 
"  It  is  clear  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  to  his  friend  and  pupil 
Stanley,  "  that  Newman  and  his  party  are  idolaters."  A 
counter-move  began  about  the  same  time  as  the  Tracts,  from  the 
Broad  Broad  Church  party  (as  it  came  to  be  called),  to  remove  all 
churcii  tests  at  the  University,  particularly  the  signing  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  by  undergraduates,  a  requirement  introduced 
250  years  before  by  Elizabeth's  Puritan  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

Considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  liberalism  in 
theology  was  also  exercised  by  the  very  interesting  personality 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Blanco  White,  who  in  January,  183.5,  became  a 
Unitarian.^  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  Lati- 
tudinarian  school  in  the  English  Church.  Whately  and 
Hanqxlen  were  in  dih'erent  senses  his  pupils :  .  Arnold  and 
even  Hawkins  felt  his  positive  influence,  though  less  directly.- 
In  1836  the  divergence  between  the  two  parties  was  made 
manifest  by  the  strong   opposition  which  greeted  the  appoint- 

'  Si.c  J.  B,  Mozley's  "  Essays."  -  Liddon's  ''  Life  of -Pusey,"  i.  3(iU. 
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inent  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  be  Reffius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  appointment, 
from  Evangelicals  as  well  as  High  Cliurclinicn.  tliat  llie  new 
Professor  was  deprived  by  the  University  of  a  large  jiart  of 
the  rights  and  powers  of  his  otiice.  Gradually  opposition  to 
the  Tracts  became  systematised,  and  charges  of  "Romanising" 
were  freel}'  made   against    their    contents,  especiallx-  after    the 
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publication  (after  his  death)  of  R.  H.  Fronde's  "  Remains."  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hook,  who  was  doing  an  extraordinary  -work 
of  evangelisation  at  Leeds,  powerfully  defended  the  Tracts. 

In  1841  the  opposition  was  brought  to  a  head  b'ythe  publica-  Tract  XC. 
tion  of  "  Tract  90,"  in  which  J.  H.  Newman,  Yicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford — the  great  preacher  whose  influence  over  undergraduates, 
and  through  them  over  a  larger  field,  was  inspiring  and  wide- 
spread— argued  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  do  not,  historically 
or  formally,  contradict  the  fornudaries  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  are  not  in  necessary  or  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
doctrines  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  (in  1«41)  necessarily 
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coiiiiuittcd.  Siinihir  attouipts  luid  Leen  made  before,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  times  to  render  the  tract 
signilicant  of  anytliing  more  dangerous  than  brotherly  charity 
and  a  desire  for  the  use  of  accurate  theological  language.  But 
four  Oxford  tutors  at  once  issued  a  protest  against  it,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  Heads  of  Houses.  The  Tracts  were 
disowned    by  the  University   authorities,  and  "  Tract  90 "    was 


JOSEPH    BLANCO    WHITE. 
(f'rtiHt   his    ''  Manoirs,"   edited   hij   J.    U.    Thoin.) 


condemned  as  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  Articles. 
A  long  and  exasperating  controversy  followed.  Many  of  the 
bishops  took  fright  and  condemned  the  Tracts.  The  powerful 
influence  of  Mr.  Keble  and  Dr.  Pusey  was  exerted  on  behalf  of 
Newman  in  publications  whose  honesty  and  learning  could 
not  be  denied.  Yet  the  tide  turned  strongly  against  the 
Tractarians.  In  1,S4.3  Dr.  Pusey  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
Eucharist  before  the  University,  \vhich  was  condemned  with 
extraordinary  haste  and  some  disiugenuousness  by  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  and   the   author  was  suspended   from  preaching  in 
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his  turn.  In  1843  Newman  resigned  his  living  of  St.  Jfary's ; 
and  after  two  years'  retirement  at  l.,ittlemore,  near  Oxford,  he 
was  received  into  the  (Jhnrch  of  Rome  in  October,  1845.  In 
1841  by  ii  State  arrangement  a  bishop  for  the  English  and 
German  congregations  in  Syria  was  consecrated  by  the  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (Howley).  The  appareni  recognition  of 
•Luthcranisni  and  ( 'iilvinism  iniplird  in  tliis,  though  the  English 
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Church  had  given  it  no  formal  sanction,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Tractarians.  In  1S44  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  Fellow  of  Balhol,  perhaps  ward's 
the  most  original  of  the  Tractarian  party,  published  "  The  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Churcii,"  in  which  the  Church  of  England  appeared 
to  be  compared  clLsadvantageously  with  the  Church  of  Home. 
The  Heads  of  Hou,ses  determined  on  a  further  condemnation 
of  Tractarianism.  The  Convocation  of  the  University  was 
sununoned.  Ward's  book  was  condenmed  by  777  votes  to  :?8t)- 
His  degree  was  taken  away  by  569  to  511.  A  proposal  for- 
mally to  condemn  "  Tract  DO  "  was  stopped  by  the  veto  of  the 
265 
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TheCrisis.  Proctors— .M r  (iuilliMnanl  ut  'rnnity.  and  Mr.  Cluiivlii  i.f  Oriol. 
This  was  tlie  crisis  of  tiic  iiiovcmeni.  It  was  on  Fcbriuuy  Hitli, 
LS45,  that  the  coiideiiination  tooiv  phxce.  In  Septeiubor  Ward 
becarue  a  Roman  Catholic ;  in  October,  Newman.  Many  others 
followed.  A  new  stage  of  the  movement  began  from  that 
moment.  Of  the  chief  leaders,  Piisey  and  Keble  remained  firm, 
and  won  ever-increasing  influence  as  the  years  went  on.  The 
cause  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  boldly  by  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  spirits,  of  whom  sonu',  it  is  true,  deserted  it  as 
time  went  on,  but  the  greater  number  remained  firm  in  the 
English  Church.  Among  these  Manning,  the  Wilberforces,  and 
Church,  wdth  Gladstone  and  Roundell  Palmer-  among  laymen, 
exercised  in  different  ways  a  powerful  influence  on  the  theology 
and  the  jiractical  work  of  the  English  Church.  The  principle 
on  which  these  men  acted  has  been  expressed  by  one  who  was 
pei'haps  the  wisest  of  them  all : — 

"  It  was  not  the  revival  of  the  old  Via  Media ;  it  was  not  the  reassertion 
of  the  superiority  of  tlie  Eiig-lish  Chureh ;  it  was  not  a  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  ungenerous  methods  of  controversy  with  Rome — one-sided 
in  all  cases,  ignorant,  coarse,  un-Christian  in  many.  It  was  not  the  pro- 
posal of  a  new  tlieory  of  the  Church — its  functions,  authority,  and  teacliing, 
a  counter-ideal  to  Mr.  Ward's  imposing  '  Ideal.'  It  was  tlie  resolute  and 
serious  appeal  from  brilliant  logic  and  keen  sarcasm  to  reality  and  experience 
as  well  as  to  history,  as  to  the  positive  and  substantial  characteristics  of 
the  traditional  and  actually  existing  Englisli  Clinrch,  shown  not  on  paper 
but  in  work,  and  m  spite  of  <'ontradictory  appearances  and  inconsistent 
elements;  and,  along  witli  tliis.  an  attempt  to  put  in  a  fair  and  just  light 
the  comparative  excellences  and  defects  of  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
excellences  to  be  ungrudgingly  admitted,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to  bar  the 
recognition  (if  defects."' 

Such  principles,  with  different  expression,  animated  the 
army  of  jiarisii  priests  and  University  tutors  who  now  carried 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Tractarians.  Dr.  I'usey,  in  spite  of 
censures  and  misrepresentation,  continued  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Continuous  ( "hurch,  and  by  active  beneticence  and  counsel 
aided  in  the  foiuuling  of  many  new  mission  works  for  dealing 
with  the  social  and  religious  difKculties  of  the  time.  Mr.  Keble 
continued  to  write  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the 
movement,  and  lived  universally  respected  in  his  country  living 
of  Hursley  till  his  death  in  18G6. 

['  Afterwards  Bean  of  St.  Paul's.]  [-  Afterwards  Earl  of  Selborne.] 
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If  tu'd  mon  be  selected  as  examples  of  the  active  work  of 
the  period,  they  would  naturally  be  Dr.  Hook,  whose  labours 
in  the  immense  parish  of  Leeds  gave  an  impetus  to  parochial 
work  throutrhout  England,  and  Sanuiel  Wilberforce,  who  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  November  30th,  1X4.").  This 
great  prelate,  endowed  with  many  popular  gifts,  with  untiring 
energy  and  marvellous  power  of  organisation  and  practical 
work,  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  conception  of  the 
episcopal  ottice.  "  According  to  him  the  bishop  was  to  be  as 
much  the  mainspring  of  all  spiritual  and  religious  agency  in 
his  diocese  as  a  parochial  clergyman  is  bound  to  be  in  his 
parish."^  No  less  was  he  promment  in  the  business  of  the 
National  Church,  in  Convocation,  and  Parliament,  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  great  extension  of  missionary  eftbrt. 
That  he  was  not  always  judicious,  and  that  he  had  no  claim  to 
learning,  would  be  admitted ;  but  few  would  deny  that  he  was 
the  greatest  prelate  of  the  age. 


1815-1886. 


JOHN  The    history  of  nineteenth-century   Nonconformity   may  most 

BROWN.       ^^^     i^,^^,,rjj^  ^yj^i-^  gome    account  of  the  "  Three  Denominations," 

The  Free  J  n  i  i  i         r   i^ 

Churches,  as  they  were  called,  represented  by  the  three  boards  oi  Pres- 
byterian, Independent,  and  Baptist  ministers,  which  in  1727 
wei-e  organised  as  a  "  General  Body."  From  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  they  had  a  sort  of  acknowledged  position  in  the 
State  with  the  privilege  ot  approaching  the  Throne  and  pre- 
senting an  address.  Of  these  three  the  Presbyterians  were  at 
first  the  more  numerous  body,  and  were  accorded  precedence. 
They  traced  their  origin  back  to  the  time  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie  present  Presby- 
terian Church  in  England,  which  had  a  recent  origin  from 
Scotland,  and  is  one  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  polity  with  the 
Church  of  the  north.  The  older  community,  while  retaining 
the  name  Presbyterian,  gradually  drifted  from  their  ancient 
theological  positions  into  Arianism  or  Socinianism,  preferring 
to  call  themselves  Unitarians,  and  had  for  their  leaders  men  like 
Dr.  Priestley,  Theophilus  Lindsey,  and  Thomas  Belsham.  Out- 
side London  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  strongest  in  Liverpool,  JiLinchester,  York,  Birmingiiam, 

'  "  Life  of  S.  Wilberforce,"  i.  'Hi. 
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Norwich,  and  Jiristdl.  I'llscwlicre  their  ImM  ii[ioii  tlio  ])eople 
Wiis  but  feeble.  lii  IN^iO  their  own  oroan,  the  Moiillihj 
Repodtory,  cancUdly  rejiorted:  "  Our  chapels  arc  but  thinly 
attended  .  .  .  Many  of  the  old  places  amongst  us  are  in 
a  pitiable  state.  Of  our  owi\  knowledge  we  can  speak  of  some 
scores  which  scarcely  show  signs  of  life."  liut  while  Ihiitai-ianisiu 
has  never  had  powerful  hold  <>f  the  eommou  people,  it  has,  on 
the    other   hand,   well  sustained  its    reputation   for  culture  and 
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literary  power,  numbering  among  its  adherents  Priestle\-,  Aikin, 
and  Roscoe,  ilrs.  Jiarbauld,  Joaima  Baillie,  and  ('rabb  Kobinson. 
Norwich  Unitarianisni  was  brilliantly  represented  by  the  Taylors, 
Martineaus,  Starks,  and  Aldersons,  who  were  worshippers  at  the 
Octagon  (!'ha]iel,  where  also  Mrs.  Opie  attended  as  a  girl  :  and  at 
Birmingham,  the  Hills,  from  whom  came  Sir  Rowland,  the 
Post  Otiice  reformer,  were  prominent  supporters  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Meeting-house. 

The  Independents,  the  second  of  the  Three  Denominations, 
while    agreemg    with    the    Unitarians   in    re])udiating    all    State 
control  of  religion,  were  at  opposite  poles  from  them  in  matter 
of  faith   and    church  polity.       With   the  Methodists  they    iie 
firmly  to  evangelical  tnuh,  but  (littered   from  them  in  main- 
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taining  tlic  autDiioiiiy  of  each  sepanitc  cluircli.  Such  church, 
they  held,  should  consist  only  of  spiritual  ])ersons,  and  beini]; 
so  composed  has  complete  power  of  self-government,  the  officers 
and  private  members  together  making  one  coi-porate  ecclesiastical 
body,  not  acknowledging  any  right  of  interference  or  control 
from  without.  Gradual!}-,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
the  descriptive  name  "Independent"  has  gi\cn  place  to  that 
of  "  Cono-reeational,"  the  older  term  of  the  two,  and  the  one 
that  was  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  indicative  ot 
a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  a  closer  combination  of  the 
churches,  which,  without  interfering  with  their  cheri.shed  freedom 
and  right  of  self-government,  should  bring  them  into  closer 
fellowship  with  each  other.  Out  of  this  feeling  arose  the 
association  of  Independent  churches  known  as  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  formed  in  LS32.  The  following 
year  the  Union  adopted  a  declaration  of  faith,  church  order, 
and  disci^iline,  not  as  having  authority  over  the  churches,  or 
as  a  standard  to  which  assent  should  be  required,  but  simply 
as  a  statement  of  the  leading  principles  held  by  the  denomina- 
tion. During  the  present  century  the  Congregationalists  have 
made  steady  advance  in  numbers,  having  now  4,594-  churches 
and  mission  stations  :  also  in  the  possession  of  improved  churcli 
buildings  and  schools ;  in  the  development  of  their  collegiate 
system  for  the  training  of  ministers  ;  in  enlarged  missionary 
operations  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  in  the  creation  of 
various  benevolent  and  educational  agencies  for  their  people. 
Many  of  their  ministers,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  three 
thousand,  have  exerted  an  intellectual  influence  on  the  coni- 
numit}-  at  large.  Heads  of  colleges,  such  as  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Dr.  Halley,  and  Henry  Rogers  have  been  recognised 
leaders  in  the  world  of  thought :  while  preachers  like  Richard 
Winter  Hamilton,  James  Parsons,  ]  )r.  RatHes,  John  Angell  James, 
Dr.  Leifchild,  Thomas  Binney,  R.  W.  Dale,  and  Alexander 
Raleigh  acquired  enduring  reputation  far  beyond  their  own 
borders. 

The  Baptists,  the  third  of  the  Three  Denominations,  differ 
from  the  Congregationalists  simply  on  the  question  of  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.  They  also  have  come  into  a 
brotherly  federation  known  as  the  Baptist  ITnion,  and  have 
been    growing    in    numbers   and    influonce   as  the   century   has 
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iirocecdcd.  Jjike  tluMi'  (_'niii.'ri'L;':itii)iial  biTllircn,  too,  ihcy  have 
iiad  nuiiies  ainoiii,'-  tlieir  iiiiiiislers  licld  in  deserved  hnudur  l)y 
the  Universal  Chuvcli:  William  Carey,  the  ])i()necr  iiiissionary  ; 
Robert  Hall,  the  lnilliaiii  ]ireacher;  Andrew  Fuller,  Charles 
Haddon  SiMirnoon,  Alexander   Maclaren,  and    iiiaii\-    iiinre   who 


{After  AJaauikr  r,ipi>iii<iillc.) 


leyans. 


have  exercised  a  powerful  forniative  inflnenee  over  the  relit^'ious 
life  of  the  coniuumity. 

Passing  beyond  the  historic  denominations  just  referred  to,  TheWes- 
we  come  next  to  the  jiowertid  society  laiown  as  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  which,  born  in  the  eisiiteenth  century,  went  on 
developing  and  consolidating  in  the  nineteenth.  Its  inii'rnal 
history  is  largelv  that  of  a  struggle  for  greater  freedom  and 
increased  representation  in  the  government  of  the  Society  on 
the    part    of   the   laity.      Neither    Wesley    nur    the  other  early 
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leaders  in  Mcthddisin  liclicvcd  in  dcinoeratic  <;ov(>nnncnt,  and 
continued  rcsistanoc  on  their  part  to  the  introduction  of  the 
lay  element  into  Conference  led  to  one  secession  after  another, 
forming  sister  ('ommunities  holding  the  same  doctrines,  and 
having  substantially  the  same  polity,  hut  working  with  more  of 
breadth  and  democratic  freedom.  In  one  form  or  another  the 
question  of  the  place  of  the  people  in  tlio  government  of  the 
(;hurch  came  to  be  agitated  till  1877,  \vh(>n  the  ministerial  and 
lay  elements  were  harmonised  bj'  a  sj'stem  of  lay  representa- 
tion, which  provided  a  mixed  Conference,  consisting  of  about 
240  ministers  and  240  laymen,  in  whotn  the  government  was 
idtiniatcly  vested. 

In  spite  of  several  secessions  and  occasional  disasters 
Wesleyan  Methodism  has  shown  marvellous  vitality,  elasticity, 
and  resource.  In  1822-3  a  great  revival  in  Cornwall  added 
more  than  2,000  members  to  the  Society  within  a  few  weeks. 
Ten  years  later  Conference  reported  the  accession  of  24,000 
new  members  in  one  year  in  Great  Bi'itain  and  Ireland,  and 
nearly  2,000  more  on  their  foreign  stations.  Even  when  the 
Reform  agitation  of  184!)  had  entailed  serious  discord  and  heavy 
losses  in  numbers,  the  Society  not  only  soon  rallied  itself  but 
rose  stronger  than  before.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
years  enlarged  congregations  called  for  enlarged  church  accom- 
modation, week  after  week  bringing  intelligence  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  Connexion  of  new  chapels  erected  or  old 
ones  increasing  their  accommodation  At  the  centenary  cele- 
bration of  1839  the  people  raised  for  colleges,  mission-house,  and 
other  buildings  iio  loss  a  sum  than  £230,000 ;  at  the  jubilee  of 
their  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  18(13  they  raised  £250,000 
more,  and  in  1878  a  further  Thanksgiving  Fund  of  £290,000. 
Their  numbers  in  Society  also,  as  well  as  their  contributions,  in 
spite  of  secessions  and  fluctuations,  rose  stcadil}'  fi'oni  decade 
to  decade;  so  that  while  in  1816  they  had  in  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland  a  membership  of  241,319,  in  1843  that  membership 
had  reached  a  total  of  4.51,286 — in  other  words,  had  nearly 
doubled  itself 

The  principal  ottshoots  frt)in  the  Wesleyan  system  are  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  and  the  rrimitive  Methodists.  The 
former  of  these  was  a  secession  led  by  Alexander  Kilham  in 
1797,    in   which   there    were   two    points  at  issue :    the   relation 
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of  the  Weslovan  Sociotv  to  tli(^  National  ('Imn-h,  and  the  phiee   P;'''f«°*'«°' 
*  '    '  •  ■  !■     1  <      ■  »      Methodists: 

of  the  laity  in  the  internal  L;ovcrninent  or  the  Society.  At  The  New 
first  the  ^lethodisi  preachers  were  not  allowed  to  administer  connexion, 
the  sacraments,  inasmuch  as  Wesley  regarded  the  community  he 
had  founded  simply  as  a  Society  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  for  the  same  reason  services  were  not  to  be 
I'.cld  in  the  Methodist  chapels  at  the  saiue  hours  as  those 
in    the    parish    churches.       These    restrictions    were    felt   to    be 
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increasingly  irksome  and  inconvenient,  and  those  who  seceded 
with  Kilham  contended  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  hold 
their  services  at  times  convenient  to  themselves,  irrespective 
of  the  services  m  the  National  Church :  and  also  for  their 
right  to  receive  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
ministers,  and  in  their  own  places  of  worship.  These  points 
were  conceded  by  Conference  shortly  after  the  death  oi  their 
founder,  but  the  further  constitutional  question  of  the  place 
of  the  laity  in  the  government  of  the  Society  eontiimed  to 
be  the  subject  of  agitation  for  three-(iuarters  of  a  centur}-  longer. 
The  .seceding  members  of  17!)7  maintained  the  right  of  the 
people  to  a  representation  in  the  district  meetings  and  in  the 
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Annual  Conference,  and  so  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government 

of  the   Society   and    ni  the    appropriation    of  its    funds :    tliey 

claimed  also  on   behalf  of  the  general   body  the  right  to  vote 

in   the   reception   and  expulsion  of  members,   in  the   choice  of 

local   otticers,   ;uid    in    the    calling   out   of  candidates   for   the 

ministry. 

Primitive         A  much  moi'c  imi)ortant  cinniiiimii  \-  arisinsj  out  of  secession 
Methodists.  r-    i       ti  •      •   •       -it     i      i-  '  i  •   i  i    • 

was  tliat  01  the  rnnntive  Methodists,  whicli  took  its  rise  ni  180/. 

Two  earnest-minded  men  in  Statt'ordshirc,  Hugh  Bourne  and 
William  Clowes,  joined  the  ilothodists,  and  caught  the  spirit 
of  revival.  They  had  read  ot  American  Camp  Meetings,  and 
resolved  to  hold  a  similar  gatliermg  at  Cop  JVIow,  or  Congleton 
Edge,  an  elevation  of  millstone  grit  dividing  Staffordshire  from 
Cheshire.  The  scene  was  memovablo  from  the  excitement  pro- 
duced:  other  meetings  followed,  and  the  excitement  spread, 
ilethodist  preachers  disapproved  ot  tlio  proceedings,  and  Con- 
ference passed  a  minute  to  the  effect  that  even  supposing  such 
scenes  were  allowed  in  America,  in  its  judgment  they  were 
highly  improper  in  England,  likely  to  be  productive  of  consider- 
able mischief,  and  were  to  be  discountenanced.  Hugh  Bourne 
took  no  notice  of  the  inhibition  thus  pronounced,  but  went  on 
holding  camp  meetings  as  before  ;  consequently,  in  the  following 
June  he  was  expelled  from  the  Society  for  violating  Methodist 
law.  (Undeterred  by  this  excommunication,  Bourne  and  Clowes 
instituted  a  society  of  ten  members,  and  met  in  class  in  ISO.S. 
In  1811,  when  their  membership  did  not  number  more  tiian  200, 
the}'  built  a  chapel  and  determined  to  call  themselves  Primitive 
Methodists.  With  admirable  self-devotion  they  went  to  work 
among  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  of  the  people  in  town  and 
village.  They  had  not  a  college-bred  man  among  them :  their 
f)reachers  endured  the  sorest  privations  without  a  murmur ;  the 
world  despised  them,  and  as  they  heard  them  preach  and  sing 
called  them  Ranters :  still  they  grew,  sweeping  over  England 
and  penetrating  everj-whei-e.  Like  the  preaching  friars  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  wdierever  they  found  an  opening  they  set  up  a 
service,  and  anything  was  good  enough  for  a  pidpit — a  wagon  or 
a  cart,  a  chair  or  a  heap' of  stones.  Driven  from  one  place  they 
escaped  to  another,  singing  as  they  went.  The  persecution 
they  endured  was  disgraceful.  The  rabble  knocked  down  the 
preachers  and  threatened  with  oaths  to  take  their  lives.      This 
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persecution,  howevoT,  only  furtlKn'il  tlic  imni'iiKiit  :  congrofi'a- 
tions  wvYo  j^athered ;  class-meetings  wm-  liuld  in  whicli  many 
who  had  hvcd  abandoned  liv'es  told  with  tears  how  (Jod  had 
lifted  them  out  of  the  horriliio  pit  and  the  miry  ("lay;  and 
men  who  used  to  fight  together  sat  down  at  the  love-feasts 
of  the  Society,  and  one  after  another  tt>ld  the  story  of  a  life- 
time. It  was  a  memorable  movement.  The  adherents  were 
nearly  all  working  people — fisher-folk,  persons  employed  in 
mills,  collieries,  and  mines,  or  as  labourers  on  the  land — and 
the  Society  grew  in  a  woiiderfid  way.  The  ten  mendiers  of 
ISOS  have  grown  to  2()().()00 ;  they  have  4,000  chapels  and 
l(i,000  local  preachers,  and  the  good  acromplished  among  the 
poorest  and  the  lowliest,  among  those  to  whom  the  consolations 
of  religion  are  mo.st  welcome,  is  simply  incalculable. 

Other  less  mnnorous   conununities,  such   as   the   Society  of  ^iie 
T-.  -       1        1       -ir  1       T      •       ■  1       T,i  .     T>       ,  Society  of 

iriends,  the  Moravians,  the  frvmgites,  the  llymouth  J>rethren,  Friends. 

and  the  adherents  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or  Sweden liorgian 
Church,  can  onlv  be  briefly  ttmched  upon  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  in  the  course  of  tlu^ 
])eriod  now  imder  review  steadily  declined  in  munbers,  and  was 
furtb.ei'  weakent'd  by  the  Hicksite  controversy,  which  began  in 
America  in  1S25,  and  in  1829  was  creating  anxiety  among  the 
Quakers  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Still,  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  all  the  social  virtues,  and  in  the  advance  of  all  philan- 
thropic movements,  they  have  exerted  an  influence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers  as  a  denomination.  Honoured 
names  have  been  among  them — William  Forster,  the  (iurneys 
of  Farlhaiu,  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  Sturges,  bScnjamin  Seebohm, 
John  ])alton  and  William  Allen,  .biseph  Lancaster  and  Joseph 
Fox  ;  these  and  many  more  have  stood  firndy  for  justice  and 
righteousness,  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  freedom,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  Christian  philanthropy. 

The  ibiravians,  or,  as  they  describe  themselves,  the  UnU((s  The 
Fnitrain,  the  United  Brethren,  trace  back  for  centuries  to 
John  Huss  and  the  Bohemian  Reformation  :  but  were  as  a 
denomination  first  established  in  this  eountr\-  by  (.'ount  /in- 
zendorf  iri  1782.  In  LSOO  they  had  scttletnents  in  Jiedford, 
Piristoi,  Dukintield,  ]>ath,and  Devonport,  these  settlements  being 
really  small  colonies,  "  the  Ihctlircn"  living  together  in  village 
life,  with  schools  and  indusii-ial   institutions,  tmder  the  govcrn- 
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ment  of  their  owu  Cliurcli.  Tlieir  ecclesiastical  polity  is  some- 
what peculiar;  tor  while  llicy  have  Inshops,  their  government 
may  he  described  as  Presbyterian  rather  than  Episcopal,  inas- 
much as  Synods,  provincial  and  general,  are  the  ruling  powers, 
the  provincial  synod  directing  provincial  attairs  and  legislating 
in  detail  according  to  principles  laid  down  by  a  General  Synod. 
While  their  numbers  have  been  small,  and  their  churches  not 
more  than  forty  in  this  country,  it  is  their  great  honour  to 
have  been  the  jaioneers  in  missionary  enterprise  in  tireenland, 
Labrador,  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  and  among'  the 
aborigines  of  Australia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  out  of 
170  ministers  100  were  missionaries,  and,  taking  their  whole 
comnumity,  one  in  every  sixty  members  is  a  missionary  as 
compared  with  one  in  5,000  in  the  other  Protestant  Churches 
generally.  They  had  also  missions  to  the  lepers  before  Pere 
Damien  was  born,  for  in  1818  the  Brethren  undertook  a  .settle- 
ment for  these  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  African  valley  of 
Hemel  en  Aarde.  They  are  not  an  increasing  community ; 
their  old  congregations  and  their  old  settlements  continue  to 
exist,  but  make  but  little  progress. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  as  the  Irvingites  designate 
their  own  conmiuuity,  took  its  rise  out  of  the  ministry  of  Edward 
Irving,  originally  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  I)escribcd 
by  De  Quincey  as  by  many  degrees  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
time,  and  by  Carlyle  as  "  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  luunan 
soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with,"  he  came  to  the  conviction 
that  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Pentecost  might,  if  men  had  faith,  be  repeated  in  our 
own  time,  and  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  primitive  Church 
renewed.  A  new  church,  necessitated  by  his  great  popularity, 
had  been  built  for  him  and  opened  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1829,  and 
in  1831  strange  scenes  wei-e  witnessed  and  supernatural  voices 
supposed  to  be  heard.  In  1833  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  officiated  as  an  angel  in  the  congregation  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  This  Church,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  Irving's  peculiar  views,  laid  great  stress  on  the 
Ecumenical  Creeds  of  Christendom,  and  held  to  the  belief  in  our 
Lord's  Second  Coming  before  the  Millennium.  It  was  mainly 
distinguished  by  its  fourfold  ministry  of  apostle,  prophet,  evan- 
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gelist,  .111(1  ])astor,  tlic  apostle  takini,'  jirccedence  of  the  rest, 
claiuiiiit,^  to  cont'cr  the  Holy  (Jhost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
to  coniimmicale  to  the  Church  mysteries  revealed  to  himself, 
and  to  decide  matters  of  discijjline  and  order.  There  were  also 
deacons  to  manage  temporal  affairs,  while  the  payment  of  tithes 
or  tenths  of  property  was  the  source  of  church  revenue.  'I'hr. 
system  grew  to  be  as  churchly  in  its  way  as  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  as  ajsthetic  in  its  ritual.  Seven  congrega- 
tions were  commenced  in  London 
made  up  of  gathered  converts, 
one  of  these  taking  high  rank  in 
later  years  within  the  walls  of 
the  ornate  cathedral  built  in 
(iordon  Square.  The  most  dis- 
tiiiguisheil  of  their  adherents  was 
Henry  Dnimmond,  M.P.,  a  man 
of  bold  individuality,  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  At 
his  seat  of  Albury  Park,  which 
was  a  gathering  place  for  students 
of  prophecy,  he  built  in  his 
grounds  a  place  of  wor.ship  for 
the  new  denomination,  the  de- 
corations of  which  were  exti'emely 
rich,  and  in  which  the  chair  of 
the  angel,  or  bishop,  occupied 
by   Lord  Sidmouth,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

Between  the  years  1820  and  1830  a  new  form  of  religious 
conviction  and  profession  rose  against  the  formalism  and  eccle- 
siasticism  of  the  time,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Brethrenism, 
and  from  an  early  place  of  meeting,  Plymouth  Brethrenism. 
Mr.  Groves,  a  young  man  of  ardent  piety  preparing  for  the 
Episcopal  ministry  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  came  to  have 
doubts  as  to  the  course  he  was  taking,  and  in  consequence  gave 
up  the  study  of  general  literature,  sacrificed  his  property,  and 
cast  himself  on  Providence.  He  and  some  others  of  like  mind 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  existing  ecclesiastical  .systems 
were  wrong,  that  Christendom  was  in  confusion,  and  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  They  also  held  that  believers 
in  Christ  should  frequently  meet  together  to  break  bread  inde- 
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pondentl}-  of  any  cliTical  iiiinistriition.  Mr.  Groves  had  for  his 
associate  John  Nelson  Darby,'  a  man  of  considerable  lcarnin<,' 
and  force  of  characler,  bnt  sonii'uhal,  narrower  and  iiinrc 
exclusive  than  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  any  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Brethren,  they 
having  published  no  confession  of  faith  and  issued  no  declara- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  order.  While  professing-  to  take  the  New 
Testament  as   their  rule,    their   testimony    was   more  negative 


JOHN    NELSOX    DABBY. 
{From  a  diaw'uuj,  hy  fcrmission  of  Colonel  Le  Pelley.) 


than  positive.  They  protested  against  worldliness,  and  especially 
against  Churchism,  esteeming  Episcopalianism,  Presbyterianism, 
and  Independency  to  be  all  alike  wrong,  the  Establishment 
bemg  Apostas3r,  and  Dissent  no  better.  Their  main  positive 
manifesto  is  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  that  till  He  comes 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  present  sole  and  sufficient  sovereign  in 
the  Church. 

Swedenborgianism  may  be  said  to  have  first  come  within 
the  circle  of  English  ecclesiastical  life  as  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  about  1810,  when  a  societv  was  formed  for  circulating 

['  For  a  striking  account  of  him  in  early  life,  sn'  F   W.  Newman.  ■■  Phases 
of  Faith,"  p.  27  seq.] 
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Swcdenliorg's  works.  As  far  back,  however,  as  1754  the  Rev. 
J.  Hartley,  a  NorthaiiiiJtonshire  clergyman,  published  treatises 
and  translations  on  the  subject,  and  the  Rev.  John  tlowes, 
of  Manchester,  who  died  in  is:]!,  wrote  works  in  defence  of 
the  system,  though  he  still  remained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  At  the  religious  census  of  1851  the  Swedenborgian 
places"  of  worship  had  a  total  of  11,465  sittings,  and  4,846 
persons  in  attendance.  The  system  rested  on  the  peculiar  claim 
of  its  founder  to  have  been  in  the  spiritual  world  and  to  have 
talked  with  angels  face  to  face  in  their  own  habitations.  His 
books  are  the  revelations  of  what  was  thus  professedly  com- 
municated to  him.  This  remarkable  man,  of  noble  character 
and  educated  mind,  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  fanaticism 
and  cool  reasoning.  Holding  to  a  mystic  meaning  in  Scripture, 
of  which  he  alone  had  the  key,  and  to  the  idea  that  every- 
thing in  the  world  is  full  of  correspondences,  he  thought  that 
the  true  explanation  of  Scripture  will  proceed  beyond  the 
literal  to  the  spiritual,  and  recognise  the  correspondences  everj-- 
where  existing  between  the  three  worlds  of  Nature,  of  the  True, 
and  of  the  Good. 

The  Salvation  Armj^  though  coming  into  existence  diu-ing 
the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  really  received  its  nrincipal 
developments  later  than  the  year  1885. 


Several  years  before  the  conunencement  of  the  period  whereon  h.  d. 

....  TRAILL 

we  now  enter,  the  burst  of  song  with  which  the  eighteenth  Literature, 
century  had  closed  and  its  successor  opened  was  finally  hushed, 
and  by  1832  it  may  almost  be  said  that  even  its  echoes  had  a  Brief 
died  away.  Byron  had  been  eight  years  dead,  Shelley  ten,  and 
Keats  eleven.  Scott's  muse  had  been  silent  for  well  nigh 
twenty.  The  best  that  was  in  Wordsworth  had  been  uttered. 
Coleridge  had  almost  wholly  fallen  silent,  and  the  genuine,  if 
not  very  opulent,  vein  of  poetry  which  his  son  Hartley  (17U6- 
1849)  had  inherited  was  denied  its  full  development  in  a  nature 
marred  by  weaknesses  which  were  themselves  also,  imhajipily, 
paternal  bequests.  Poetry  of  respectable,  if  of  minor  merit,  is 
not  wanting,  it  is  true,  to  the  literature  of  this  decade,  but  none 
of  it,  whatever  its  quality,  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  carry- 
ing on  either  the  lyrical  tradition  of  the  first  three  of  the  abovc- 
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named   poets  or   the   poetico-rDinantii;    tradition   of  the 
Their  porfonnauces  were  ahnost  all  in  ihe  nature  rather  of  adven 
tures  in  new  directions  than  of  progress  along  the  path  marked 
ont  b}'  their  predecessors.     In  oidy  one  of  them,  Thomas  Hood 

(179S-1S+5)— and  m  him 
only  m  those  early  pieces 
which  |)ublic  neglect  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon 
for  the  essentially  inferior 
work  of  burlesque  verse 
— IS  there  to  be  noted 
any  deliberate  endeavour 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  earlier  masters.  Of 
the  two  other  poets  whose 
names,  though  held  in 
very  unequal  estimation 
111  their  life-time,  deserve 
alike  to  be  mentioned  even 
111  a  brief  summary  ot  this 
kind,  one  and  the  greater 
in  original  genius  lived  too 
short  and  undisciplined  a 
life  to  justify  any  attempt  to  fix  his  place  definitively  in  the 
literature  of  his  ao-e.  But  both  the  single  work  which  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes  (1803-49)  produced  m  his  short  life  of  less 
than  fifty  years  and  the  series  ot  works  which  were  the  yield 
of  Henry  Taylors  (1800-86)  long  life  of  nearly  ninety  years 
were  dramatic  in  torm.  And  though  the  latter  attained  to  a 
certain  measure  of  reputation  during  the  decade  which  we  are 
considering  (his  masterpiece,  '  Philip  van  Artevelde,'  was  not 
published  till  1834),  whereas  the  former  remained  in  complete 
obscurity  for  many  years  after  his  death,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
even  Taylor  himself  was  in  any  sense  popular.  Perhaps  the 
only  poet  who,  during  this  period,  made  any  deep  impression  on 
the  public  mind  was  Philip  James  Bailey  (1816-1902),  whose 
long  philo.sophical  poem  of  "  Festus,"  published  in  1839,  has 
preserved  such  a  measure  of  literary  life  as  to  justify  the 
republication  of  a  "  Jubilee  "  edition  of   it  in  1889. 

If  the  honours,  such  as  they  are,  of  pojmlarity  can  be  claimed 
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toi-  any  i)ootry,  or  so-called  poetry,  during  the  jjeriod  in   popular 

Poetry 
in  1830. 


(|uestion  lhe\-  iiiiist  be  taken  to  have  descended  in  the  female 
hne,  tor  probably  the  most  widely  read  writers  of  verse  at  that 
period  were  Felicia  Hemans  ( 1798-1835)  and  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  better  known  to  licr  contemporaries  under  the  initials 
'  L  E.  L."  I'rofoiuid  mediocrity  is  the  note  of  both  ladies,  and 
their  smooth  and  facile  numbers — varied  in  the  case  of  the 
former  only  by  a  few  pieces  of  higher  merit — would,  in  these  days 
ot  abundant  and  admirable  versification,  not  infrequently  rising 
to  the  level  of  genuine  poetry,  pass  quite  unnoticed.  That  either 
ot  these  two  elegant  but  wholly  uninspired  songstresses  should 
have  found  acceptance  by  a  public  in  whose  ears  the  nnisic  of 
Keats  and  Shelley  was  still  echoing  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
essential   worthlessness  of  popular  fame. 

Poor,  however,  as  was  the  quality  of  the  verse  produced 
durmg  these  years,  it  must  be 
adnntted  that  the  first  efforts 
of  the  new  poet  who  was  de- 
stined to  become  the  glory  of 
his  age  revealed  no  striking 
superiority  of  gift.  In  lS2(i 
appeared  the  small  but  now 
historic  volume  entitled  "  Poems 
by  Two  Ih'others,"  a  collection 
of  weakly  unitative  lyrics,  from 
which  no  one  certainly  would 
have  guessed  the  illustrious 
futiu-e  which  lay  before  one  of 
the  joint  authors,  or  the  genuine, 
thouyh  of  course  far  slirfater, 
poetic  inspiration  which  was  to 
find  utterance  in  the  other.  It 
is  not  now  possible  to  distmguish 
the  share  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
(1809-92)  in  this  early  venture 

from  that  of  Charles ;  but  the  fact  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  since  jne 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  maintained  uniformly  throughout,   £^^^°°^' 
and  in  no  one  number  of  the  volume  can  the  most  sympathetic   Efforts 
criticism  detect  the  faintest  individuality  of  touch.     There  are 
echoes  of  Byron  and  of  Scott ;    there  is  even  an  echo  of  iloore ; 
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but  tlio  uniiiistakalile  iniisic  nf  thiil  Vdicc  wliii'li  was:  to  charm 
two  treneralioiis  of  Ensjlislimeii,  and  to  retain  its  sweetness  and 
power  unimpaired  until,  nearly  seventy  years  later,  it  was  stilled 
for  ever,  is  nowhere  to  be  heard.  Never  since  A]3ollo  took 
service  with  Admetus  has  the  godhead  of  an  Timnortal  been 
so  effectually  concealed. 

It  was  not  till  1830  that  Tennyson  again  broke  silence,  nor 
Earliest  can  it  be  said  that  even  in  the  volume  published  bj'  liim  in 
this  year  the  promise  of  his  future  greatness  stood  as  yet 
assured.  For  although  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Poems  Chiefly 
Lyrical  "  are  to  be  found  a  few  such  masterpieces  as  "  Mariana," 
"  The  Dying  Swan,"  "  The  Merman,"  and  "  The  Mermaid,"  yet 
in  the  collection  of  jJoems  published  two  years  later,  when  the 
poet  was  still  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  reached  a  level 
of  lyrical  perfection,  on  which  he  stood  side  b}'  side,  not  only 
with  Keats  and  Shelley,  but  with  the  greatest  English  lyrists 
from  the  Elizabethan  era  downwards,  and  above  which  he  did  not, 
as  indeed  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  not,  rise  during  the 
sixty  years  of  creative  activit}-  that  still  remained  to  him.  One 
has  but  to  mention  the  names  of  "  The  Lotos  Eaters,"  of 
"CEnone,"  of  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  of  "The  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,"  in  order  to  remind  oneself  how  early  the  greatest, 
the  most  individual,  and  most  lasting  triumphs  of  the  poet  were 
achieved.  For  of  but  one  among  these  four  masterpieces  can  it 
be  said  that  it  shows  any  lingering  traces  of  that  imitative 
stage  through  which  even  poets  of  the  most  independent  and 
original  genius  sometimes  have  to  pass.  "  The  Palace  of  Art  "  is 
no  doubt  strongly  reminiscent  of  Keats,  but  in  "  The  Lotos 
Eaters  "  a  note  new  in  English  lyrical  poetry  was  struck,  just  as 
in  "  (Enone "  the  young  poet  showed  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  blank-verse  measure  had  not  been  exhausted  by  Milton,  and 
stamped  it  anew  with  a  rhythm  of  his  own  which  is  more  fluent 
and  flexible,  more  varied  and  versatile — though  unfortunately, 
too,  more  easily  imitable  and  more  copiously  imitated — than 
that  of  his  great  predecessor.  Li  1842  Tennyson  added  to  the 
list  of  his  published  poems,  among  many  others,  his  great  phil<i- 
sophical  poem,  "  The  Two  A'oices " ;  the  romantic,  but  in 
sentiment  slightly  commonplace,  "  Locksley  Hall  "  :  the  two  fine 
blank-verse  pieces,  "  Ul3-sses  "  and  "  (iJodiva  "  ;  and  the  splendid 
fragment  of  the  "  Morte  d'Avtluu-."     His  detractors  in  the  press 
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were  ikiw  silenctMl.  and  liis  rank  as  tlic  tnrciiiost  (if  livinfi;  English 
poets   was  assured  to  him. 

Much  behind  him  in  reputation  st^wxl  in  tliose  days  a  iioet     Browning, 
who,  in  the  closing  years  oC  his  lite,  was  to  challenge  an  almost 
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equal  place.  Robert  Browning  (  I. SI 2 -.SH)  was  born  three  years 
after  Tennyson,  and  was  about  as  much  his  junior  on  the 
Muse's  calendar.  "  i'auline,"  his  first  poem,  appeared  in  1<S33, 
a  Avork  which  has  not,  even  now  in  the  day  of  his  fame,  found 
many  admirers,  and  was  followed  two  years  later  by  '•  Paracelsus/' 
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a  poem  in  tlir  (Iraiiiatic  f'onn  and  ol  lar  iiKire  rcniarkaMu  qnality, 
exhibitini,',  iudeetl,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  nearly  all  the 
most  charaeteristic  jDoints  of  its  author's  genius.  'J'hough  as 
profoundly  and  unpoetically  analytic  as  an3'thing  that  ho  ever 
wrote,  it  is  redeemed  b}'  passages  of  beauty  which  arc  almost 
wholly  Avanting  to  the  relief  of  "  Sordello,"  published  in  1«40, 
perhaps  the  harshest  in  expression  and  obscurest  in  theme  of 
all  the  poet's  productions.  It  may  be  conveniently  dwelt  upon 
for  a  moment  longer  here,  as  representative  of  an  aspect  of 
Browning's  poetry,  which  it  retained  ahnost  unaltered  to  the  last. 
Perfect  lucidity  and  simplicity,  a  sufficient  charm  of  nuisic  and 
imagery,  and  a  passion  and  jjower  of  dramatic  insight  unsur- 
passed, if  equalled,  either  by  predecessor  or  contemporary,  were 
often  at  his  command  and  were  many  a  time  displayed  by  him 
in  his  shorter  lyrical  pieces.  But  during  the  whole  of  his  sixty 
years  of  j^oetic  activity  he  habitually  disdained  to  lend  any  of 
these  attractions  to  his  longer  blank-verse  poems.  To  the  last 
it  was  the  poet's  whim  to  lead  his  reader  mto  unlighted  caverns 
of  thought  strewn  thickly  with  obstacles  of  language,  and  to 
leave  him  to  grope  and  stumble  his  way  through  them  as  best 
he  might. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  Brown- 
ing had  published  scarcely  anything — unless  we  except  a  few  of 
the  pieces  appearing  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," issued  in  parts  between  1S41  and  lS4(i — which  gave 
promise  of  his  lyrical  as  distinct  from  his  analytic  and  philoso- 
phising powers  ;  and  the  accomplished  poetess  whom  he  married 
in  the  year  with  which  this  period  closes  had  not  then  attained 
that  fame  which  for  nearly  another  twenty  years  was  to  eclipse 
Minor         that  of  her  husband.      Between  1832  and  1846  there  were  no 

Posts 

poets,  with  the  exception  of  the  female  mediocrities  above- 
mentioned  and  perhaps  also  Mr.  Philip  James  Bade}',  who 
contested  Tennyson's  monopoly  of  public  attention  as  a  poet. 
The  name  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  (1788-1846)  is  alone  worthy 
of  mention  as  a  poet  of  true  charm  and  refinement:  for  that  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  so-called  "  Corn  Law  Rhymer  "  (1781-1840), 
though  he  pi-obably  had  more  of  the  "  root  of  the  matter"  in  him 
than  any  man  living  at  that  time  save  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
is  almost  necessarily  excluded  by  the  self-chosen  narrowness  of 
his  themes  and  by  their  fiercely  polemical  treatment  from  any 
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proiiiinent  pliico  in  such  a  cliroiiielc  as  this.  One  iiiiglit  ahiiost 
wish  that  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  repealed  twenty  years  earlier, 
in  order  to  see  how  it  might  then  have  fared  with  Elliott's  poetic 
development,  were  it  not  that  in  that  case  he  would  probahly 
never  have  sung  at  all. 

The  prose   of  this   period  was   as   remarkable   in   point    of  prose 
accomplished  work  as  its  poetry  was  ricli  in  promise  ;  for  in  the 
course  of  its  fourteen  years  it  witnessed  the  rise  almost  to  fhe 
full  height  of  their  fame 


Macaulay 


and    perhaps    quite    to     its 

sununit  in  one  case— of  two 

of  the  greatest  jDrose  writers 

and  one  of  the  two  greatest 

novelists  of  the  century,  in 

the    persons    of    Macaulay, 

Carlyle,  and   Dickens.     The 

first   of    these    had   already 

made  his  mark  in  periodical 

literature  before  the  period 

began.     Macaulay  (1800-59) 

was  indeed  a  contributor  to 

the   Edinburgh   Review    in 

the   second    decade    of    the 

century,    and    had    already 

elicited  the  well-known  and 

often  -  quoted       eulogy       of 

Jeffrey  on   the  novelty  and 

brilliancy  of  his  style.     The  essay  on  Milton  appeared  in  1N2.J, 

and   thenceforward    for   the   space   of    twenty  years   Macaulay 

contributed  to  the  great  Whig   periodical  a   series   of  articles 

which,    although,    according    to    the    tradition    then    and    still 

observed  by  the  Review,  ostensibly  literary  criticisms,  were  in 

many  or  most  cases  elaborate  biographical  studies  of  statesmen, 

sovereigns,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  or  comprehensive 

surveys  of  past  periods  of  history.     They  occasionallj'  su'fl'er  in 

some  measure  from  the  circumstances  of  their  production ;  and 

the  manifest  intrusion  of  political  bias  (or,  as  in  one  famous  ca.se, 

of  downright  personal  animosity)  into  some  of  them  detracts 

from   their  value  ;    but,  excluding  a   few  of  the   more   or  less 

"  occasional "  articles — such  as  that  on  "  Southey's  Colloquies," 
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"C'roker's  Uo.swl'H,"  "  (ikdstone  on  Church  and  State,"  and  the 
celebrated  onslaught  on  llr.  Robert  Montgomery — the  remainder 
may  bo  .safely  ranked  among  the  enduring  nioninnents  of 
English  literature.  In  the  essays  on  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  in  the  two  brilliant  sketches  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  his 
contemporaries,  and,  above  all,  in  the  magnificently  dramatic 
presentment  of  the  administration  and  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Macaulay's  literary  genius — with  all  its  brilliant 
fervour  of  rhetoric,  its  consummate  mastery  of  intricate  narra- 
tive, and  its  lucid,  if  too  often  prejudiced,  analysis  of  character 
and  motive — is  seen  at  the  height  of  its  power.  His  activity  of 
production  was  uninterrupted  even  by  those  four  years  of 
official  service  in  India,  during  which  he  acquired  that  local 
knowledge  and  that  familiarity  with  Oriental  life  which  stood 
him  in  such  good  stead  m  the  last-named  essay  ;  he  continued 
to  display  it  as  untiringly  after  his  return  to  India  in  1838. 
Some  four  or  five  years  later,  in  1842  and  1843,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  poet  with  the  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  " — a 
woi'k  which  has  been  variously  judged  by  critics,  but  which, 
though  not  attaining  to  and  indeed  not  aiming  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  ballad  poetry,  is  animated,  especially  in  its  battle- 
pieces,  by  a  sustained  ardour  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  anywhere  save  in  the  romance  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
After  a  .short  interval  of  Parliamentary  and  official  work, 
Macaulay  lost,  in  1847,  his  seat  for  Edinburgh,  and  a  year 
afterwards  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  History  of 
England,"  thus  invading  a  field  at  that  time  occupied  almost 
solely  by  his  older  contemporary — a  fellow- Whig,  Henry  Hallani 
(1777-18.59),  one  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious,  but  also 
one  of  the  coldest  and  least  inspiring,  of  writers.  Its  third 
and  fourth  volumes  ajopeared  in  18.5.5,  and  two  years  later  its 
author  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  died  m  1859,  leaving 
this  monument  of  his  genius  uncompleted.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  essayist  displays  itself  with  undiminished  lustre  m  the 
historian ;  and  there  are  passages  in  the  history  not  surpassed 
even  by  the  most  eloquent  pages  of  the  essays.  But  the 
constitutional  defects  of  the  critic  and  biographer  are  still 
more  consiiicuous  in  the  writer  of  history.  The  vehement 
prejudices  which  occasionally  distorted  his  view  of  the  philo- 
sopher or   the  man  of  letters  who   had   been  the  subjects  of 
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his  study  perpetually  disable  him  rnnu  doalincj  fairly  with 
the  statesmau  or  the  jDolicy  witli  wliom  and  with  \vhi(-ii  it 
was  now  his  business  to  deal ;  and  though  these  prejudices 
never  indeed  betray  hiui  into  dehberate  deviations  from  ascer- 
tained truth,  they  constantly  tempt  him  to  exaggerate  or  to 
minimise  the  effect  of  historical  evidence,  and — what  approaches 
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nearer  still  to  positive  untruthfulness — to  build  up  a  theory  of 
the  character  and  motives  of  mdividuals  upon  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  mere  presumptions  which  the  reader  is  allowed,  if 
not  encouraged,  to  mistake  for  facts. 

The  place,  however,  of  Macaulay,  elevated  as  it  is  among   His 
English   men    of   letters,   is    less    commanding   than   his   rank   i"*^^^",*?^^ 

o  '        ^  _o  on  English 

among    those    who    have    influenced    the    history,    as   well  as  prose, 
enriched  the  possessions,  of  our  national  literature.     No  writer 
of   any   age — not  Drydon,  or  Johnson,  or  Gibbon — has  left  a 
deeper  mark  than  Macaulay  upon  English  prose.      It  is  hardly 
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too  ininh  to  say  that  his  iiiHuenee  is  \isililL',  to  an  (■xtciit 
aiiioimting  sometimes  ahnost  to  actual  mimicry,  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  who  followed  the  craft  of  literature  during 
the  period  inniiediatoly  succeeding  his  death  ;  and  though  it 
has  of  late  heen  waning  somewhat  before  the  attraction  of 
newer  models,  it  is  still  to  be  quite  plainly  traced.  Macaulay's 
style  had,  in  fact,  that  combination  of  individuality  and  adapt- 
ability which  is  the  secret  of  any  great  jjrose-writer's  influence 
upon  his  time.  Accomplished,  attractive,  and  even  great  as 
such  a  writer  may  be,  his  style  must  have  a  new  and  personal 
^  stamp,  or  it  will  not  arouse  the  desire  or  beget  the  unconscious 
'  trick  of  imitation;  yet  with  all  its  originality  it  must  be  such 
as  will  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  many  varieties  of  literary 
temperan^ent,  many  different  degrees  of  literary  jiower,  and  to 
the  capacities  of  all  kinds  of  literary  material,  or  the  imitator, 
unconscious  as  well  as  conscious,  will,  with  or  without  knowing, 
abandon  it  for  some  more  useful  model,  ^lacaulay  may,  as 
Professor  Saintsbury  thinks,  have  taken  something  from  Hazlitt 
in  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  "  not  a  little  from  Gibbon  " ; 
and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  family  resemblance  in  what  has 
been  irreverently  called  the  "  see-saw  of  the  sentence "  in  both 
writers.  But  Macaulay  shortened  the  sentence,  sharpened  the 
antithesis,  and  familiarised  the  language ;  and  in  so  doing 
made  it  possible  for  a  host  of  successors  to  cultivate  point 
and  epigram  while  avoiding  the  appearance  of  sham  and 
elaboration,  and  taught  them  to  lend  to  rhetoric  which  is  in 
reality  quite  as  artificial  as  Gibbon's  an  air  of  the  natural  and 
sincere.  At  a  time  when  the  genius  of  English  prose,  with  the 
fascinating  but  dangerous  models  of  De  Quincey  and  Wilson 
before  her,  might  easily  have  run  into  somewhat  loose-zoned 
excesses  of  the  luscious  in  phrase  and  colouring,  Macaulay 
gathered  up  her  garments  and  girt  her  loins.  The  reaction 
towards  a  greater  restraint  and  austerity  of  style  which  he 
thus  set  on  foot  was  needed  and  was  healthy,  and  it  has  not 
yet  quite  sjDent  itself  even  now,  when  Macaulay  has  been  over 
forty  years  in  the  grave. 
cariyie.  \\'idely  different  in  literary  manner,  and  infinitely  less  in- 

fluential as  a  literary  model,  stands  the  other  famous  essayist 
and  historian,  if  either  name  can  be  properly  given  to  one 
whose  essay-s  were  usually  poetic  and  satiric  rhapsodies,  and  his 
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history  a  scries  of  brilliant  dniinatic  inoiiorrraphs,  interspersed 
witl'i  ])rophctic  sennonisings  on  the  enigma  of  existence  and 
rhu  nature,  lot,  and  destiny  of  man.  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795- 
1M81),  the  son  of  a  Scotch  stonemason,  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Church,  which  he  abandoned  first  for  the  drudgery  of 
an  nshership  in  various  Scotch  ]irovincial  schools,  and  finally, 


J'twto:   n'alk-t;r  il':  CoflitiydL. 
THOMAS    CAKLYLE,    UY    Sill   .J.  E.  JIILLAIS,   BAUT.,    I'.R.A. 

(Xatioiicl  PorlruU  (Mkrij.) 


after  an  interval  of  private  tutorship,  for  the  less  monotonons 
but  more  precarious  employment  known  to  an  elder  generation 
as  "writing  for  the  booksellers."  Between  his  twenty-fifth  and 
his  thirty-fifth  years  he  did  much  miscellaneous  work  in  the 
way  of  translations  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  but  the 
first  production  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  the  strange 
rha])sody,  as  it  was  then  considered,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  and  which,  mider  the  form  indicated 
by  its  sub-title  of  '■  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Horr  Teufels- 
drijckh,"  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  spiritual  autobiography  of  Carlyle 
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liimsi'lt'.  Thiiiinii  iutceptcd  courageously  enough,  ami  pulilished 
iu  a  serial  Ibriii  in  their  juiscellany  hy  the  conductors  oi 
Fraser's  Magazine,  its  success,  as  may  be  iniagiuetl,  was  not 
immediate ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  publication  of  another 
and  more  popular  worlv  that  it  won  its  way  to  anything  like 
general  appreciation.  But  from  the  first  it  caught  the  attention 
of  the  few  independent  critics  and  thinkers  who  were  able  to 
penetrate  through  what  seems  to  an  unfamiliar  eye  its  uncouth 
and  forbidding  stjde  to  the  core  of  wisdom,  luunour,  and  poetry 
that  lay  within.  In  these  qualities,  apart  or  m  combination,  it 
has  been  held  by  many — and  the  opinion,  though  not  incon- 
trovertible, is  strongly  founded — to  be  richer  than  any  othei 
of  its  author's  works. 
"The  In    the   3'ear   1S37    appeared   the  "History  of  the   French 

volution."'  Revolution,"  and  by  this  Avork  the  place  of  Carlyle  in  English 
literature  was  permanently  fixed  and  obtained  general  recog- 
nition. The  dramatic  vigour  of  its  narrative,  the  vivid  force 
of  its  portraiture,  the  reach  and  grasp  of  its  generalisations, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  power  with  which  the  historian's 
theory,  inadequate  and  biassed  as  it  may  have  been,  of  the 
great  catastrophe  was  supported,  were  irresistible.  Later  re- 
searches have  corrected  many  of  Carlyle's  statements  of  fact ; 
a  wider  survey  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
revolutionary  France  has  revealed  the  limitations  of  his  own 
historical  outlook,  and  his  too  nari'ow  conception  of  the  causes 
of  the  events  with  which  he  was  dealing;  but  the  supreme 
artistic  value  of  this  magnificent  work  remains  unimpaired. 
It  remains,  and  will  always  remain,  an  imperishable  monument 
of  the  power  of  literary  genius  in  enabling  the  average  human 
imagination  to  realise,  with  an  intensity  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible  to  it,  one  of  the  greatest  and  strangest 
dramas  that  have  ever  been  enacted  on  the  human  stage. 
Lectures  The  lectures  on  "  German  Literature,"  on  "  The  History  of 

Essays.  European  Literature,"  on  "  Revolutions,"  and  on  "  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship,"  followed  in  pretty  rapid  succession,  and  were 
followed  by  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  "  Miscellaneous 
Essays,"  the  volume  on  "Chartism,"  and  the  remarkable  series 
of  political  studies  contained  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Past  and 
Present,"  and  published  in  1S39.  And  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  there  appeared 
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"Crom-       aiiiither,  iho    third   of  the  three  great  works  which  stand  at 
^*"'  the  head  of  Carlyle's  productions,  "The  Letters  and  Speeches 

of  OHver  Cromwell " — a  pious,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
successful,  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  nf  the  great 
Protector,  which  revealed  in  a  fulness  only  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  vast  enterprise  of  his  later  life  Carlyle's  untiring 
industry  in  the  collection  of  materials  and  the  singularly 
acute  insight  with  which  in  certain  circumstances  he  could 
handle  them. 
Carlyle's  jj-^    tUsmissing    for    the    present    this    most    powerful    and 

Literature,  original  of  writers  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  place  which 
he  occupies  in  English  letters.  It  is  in  no  sense,  as  was 
Macaulay's,  that  of  a  model  and  exemplar,  or  of  a  contributor 
to  the  formative  influences  by  which  the  future  character  of 
a  national  prose  is  determined.  On  his  first  appearance  as  a 
writer  there  were  those  who  thought  or  rather  feared  other- 
Avise,  and  who  augured  the  gravest  danger  to  English  prose 
from  the  example  and  influence  of  a  style  so  •'  barbarous,"  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  so  widely  deviant  from  accepted  models, 
and  so  rebellious  from  classical  canons  as  was  that  of  Carlyle. 
Time  has  shown,  however,  that  these  fears  were  exaggerated, 
and  that,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  a  literary 
manner  so  incapable  of  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  the  average 
writer — in  wdiom  alone  one  must  mainly  look  for  the  influences 
of  contemporary  models — would  never  be  widely  imitated 
except  for  purposes  of  deliberate  parody.  Accordingly,  while 
no  one,  perhaps,  has  been  so  frequently  or  successfully  parodied 
in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  than  the  author  of 
"The  French  Revolution,"  there  is  no  writer  of  his  power 
and  popularity  who  has  had  fewer  conscious  or  unconscious 
imitators  as  distinct  from  parodists.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  unconscious  imitation  of  so  marked  a  manner  would  be 
diflicult  almost  to  the  point  of  impossibility,  and  that  to 
imitate  it  consciously,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sei'ious 
intent,  would  be  as  nearly  impossible  for  anyone  having  any 
consciousness  of  the  absurd.  Carlyle,  it  is  true,  was  himself 
accused  in  his  early  days  of  being,  so  to  speak,  his  own 
imitator — that  is  to  say,  of  deliberately  following  out  a 
deliberately  invented  scheme  of  literary  eccentricity.  His 
peculiarities    of    manner,    these    accusers    declared,    were    not 
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natural  to  him ;  tlicy  were  affected  of  set  purpose  as  a  means, 
and  an  unworthy  means,  ot'  arresting  public  attention.  Ample 
proof  of  this  was  to  be  found,  they  alleged,  in  the  fact  that 
in  his  earlier  pieces  Carlj-le  wrote,  as  the}'  put  it,  "just  like 
anybody  else." 

A  fairer  criticism  however,  will  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  his  earlier  manner — as  displayed  in  the  periodical 
to  which  he  contributed  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  for  the 
readers  of  which  he  was  bound  (and  no  doubt  editorially 
reminded  often  enough)  to  put  restraint  upon  himself — but  his 
later  manner  which  was  really  natural  to  him.  If  the  style  is 
the  man,  it  is  not  in  "  The  Life  of  Schiller,"  but  in  "  Sartor 
Resartus,"  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  C'arlyle.  It  was  in  the 
style  that  he  adopted,  or  rather  mounted,  for  himself  in  "  Sartor  " 
— with  its  formless  sentences,  its  abrupt  breaks  and  harsh  in- 
versions, its  strange  metaphors  and  its  fantastic  vocabulary — that 
he  found  the  adequate,  and  doubtless  the  only  adequate,  expres- 
sion of  his  rich  and  varied  genius.  For  him,  as  has  been  said  in 
a  recent  study  of  his  literary  characteristics — for  C'arlyle,  "  with 
his  throng  of  commanding  faculties—his  fiery  eloquence,  his 
rugged  pathos,  his  grim  and  caustic  humour,  his  unrivalled 
talent  for  word  portraiture  and  picturesque  description — all 
struggling,  sometimes  almost  simultaneously,  to  express  them- 
selves, there  was  but  one  possible  language — the  Carlylese.  And 
■whatever  may  happen  to  the  '  claim  of  style,'  whatever  may 
become  of  the  '  dignity  of  history,'  we  may  be  sure  that  so  long 
as  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  hmnour,  and  vivid  portraiture,  and 
picturesque  desci-iption  retain  their  power  to  move  and  delight 
mankind,  Carlyle's  place  in  the  admiration  of  posterity  will  be 
secure." 

Far  foremost  among  the  novelists  of  this  period,  and,  in 
certain  respects,  easily  chief  of  all  the  writers  of  fiction  of  the 
Victorian  era,  .stands  Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  the  greatest  of 
whose  works,  with  a  single  exception,  were  published  during  the 
nine  years  with  which  the  period  closes.  "  The  i'i('kwick 
Papers,"  which,  originally  connnenced  in  183fi,  grewrapi<lly  under 
its  author's  hand  into  a  masterjiieco  of  broadly  farcical  conieily, 
appeared  in  its  completed  form  in  18;?7,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  following  year  by  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge"  made  their  appearance  in  1 840-4 i. 


Dickens- 
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and  "Martin  Chuzzlowit"  in  1843.  The  first  work  of  this 
brilliant  scries  estaMislied  the  po]inlarity  of  Dickens,  and 
revealed  his  extraordinary  gift  ol  liiuudur  to  almost,  if  not  (jiiite, 
its  full  extent ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  range  and 
variet}'  of  his  powers  were  demonstrated  until  the  completion 
of  the  series.  There  was  nothing  in  the  boisterous  fun  of 
"  Pickwick,"  or  even  in  the  extravagant,  if  droll,  caricatures 
with  which  "  Nicholas  Nickleby "  abounds,  to  foreshadow  the 
astonishing  vigour  of  dramatic  narrative  which  animates  the 
story  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  or  the  mastery 
of  genuine,  if  sometimes  I'ccklessly  unjust,  satire  which  informs 
the  American  scenes  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  Still  less  are 
there  any  traces  in  the  earliest  books  of  that  purely  literary 
t|uality  which,  in  spite  of  Dickens's  extensive  ignorance  of,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  profound  contempt  for,  accepted  literary 
niiidels,  no  competent  critic  can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  work 
of  his  prime. 
His  Of   bis    humoiu"  it    is   singularly   ditticult    ibr    criticism — as 

many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  proved — to  render  a  strictly 
ju.st  account.  In  some  of  its  aspects  it  is  as  easy  to  undervalue 
as  it  is  in  others  to  over-esthnate  it.  Of  all  the  greater 
humorists  of  the  world  there  is  noi.e  whose  humour,  relatively  to 
the  extraordinary  width  of  its  outlook,  is  so  singularly  lacking 
in  penetrative  power.  His  wealth  in  this  quality  is  indeed 
ample,  but  it  is  laterally,  not  vertically,  disposed.  To  compai'e 
Sterne  with  Dickens  is  like  comparing  the  owner  of  a  small  but 
richly  yielding  mine  with  the  proprietor  of  an  immense  but  light- 
soiled  estate.  The  one  sinks  deep  shafts  into  his  little  plot  of 
earth,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  havdl}'  more  than  scratched 
the  surface  o^f  his  broad  acres.  It  is  this  lack  of  depth  in  the 
Dickensian  humour  which  has  led  many  in  their  disappointment 
to  dismiss  it  with  too  hasty  disjaaragement  as  "caricature." 
There  is  justice  in  the  sentence,  but  not  complete  justice ;  for 
though  caricature  is  almost  invariably  its  basis,  and  in 
"  rickwick  "  forms  its  whole  stufl:'  and  substance,  there  is  much 
more  in  its  best  examples  than  mere  exaggeration  of  the  comic 
aspects  of  character  at  the  expense  of  proportion  and  truth. 
Still  it  remains  the  fact  that  many,  and  those  the  most  famous, 
of  his  humorous  portraits  are  not  so  much  ])oitraits  of  men  as 
they  ai-e  idealised  studies  of  incarnate  "  humours  "  in  the  sense 
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in  which  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  word.  'I'liey  have  not  the  whole- 
ness, the  coiiipletc  humanity  of  Falstaff  oi-  of  My  Uncle  Toby; 
they  are  siiniily  human  viees,  or  huiuan  foibles  personified  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  human  attribute.  There  nuist  have 
been  more  in  Pecksniff  than  hypocrisy,  pomposity,  meanness ; 
more   in    llrs.    Gamp  than  garrulity,  greed,  dishonesty;  more, 


CHARLES    DICKENS    IN    ISoJ,    BY    AHY    SCHEFFER. 
(Satwnul  Portrait  Gullerii.) 

perhaps,  even  in  Squeers  than  brutality,  ignorance,  and  im- 
pudent conceit ;  yet  this  is  all  of  these  characters  that  we  are 
ever  permitted  to  see.  Realist  as  Dickens  suppo.sed  hinirelf  to 
be,  and  in  his  descriptive  method  actually  was,  he  is,  dramatically 
speaking,  an  idealist  pure  and  simple.  He  drew  not  individuals, 
but  types  ;  he  dealt,  not  with  concrete  idealities,  but  with  abstract 
qualities ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  characters  of  this 
prose  humorist  must  be  viewed  as  we  view  the  purely  ideal 
creations  of  the  j^oet,  if  we  would  do  justice  either  to  him  or  to 
them.  For  it  is  only  b}'  thus  studying  these  characters  that  we 
can  fairly  measure  that  inexhaustible  wealth  of  comic  imagination, 
that  unflagging  zest  and  dexterity  of  humorous  portrayal,  which 
2fi7 
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carries  captive  the  I'eader's  judgment,  and  compels  liim  tor  the 

time  to  share  their  creator's  belief  in  tiieir  existence. 

HiBPathos         ( )[•  jIjj,  p;itlios  of  Dickens  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  the 

Tragedy,      same  conlident  admiration.     Much  more   seriously  and    much 

niorc   frequent!}-   than   his   humour   did    it   suffer   li'om    those 

remarkable  lapses  of  self-restraint,  and  that  singular  incapacity 

of    self-criticism,    which    make     themselves    felt    at    intervals 

throughout  the  whole  of  his  literary  work.     And  whereas  his 

humour,   even   where    through   extravagance   it  overshoois   its 

mark,  is  almost  always  genuine  to  start  with,  his  pathos,  on  the 

other  hand,  is  more  than  occasionally  false.     Like  Sterne  before 

him,   he   succeeds   best   Avhere    he   is   least   self-conscious   and 

dehberate  in  his  appeals  to  the  reader's  sympathy.     It  is  where, 

like  Sterne  with  his  Maria,  he  "  lays  himself  out "  to  be  pathetic, 

as  with  his  little  Nells  and  little  Pauls,  that  his  failure  is  the 

most  disastrous.    But  in  his  command  of  the  tragic  and  the  terrible 

he  has  been  rarely  equalled.     The  scene  in  which  he  places,  and 

the  atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounds,  his  incidents  of  horror, 

are  conceived  and  rendered  with  tremendous  power,  and  it  is  in 

these,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  his  writings,  that 

the  consutnmate  literary  art  of  which  he  was  the  not  always  sutH- 

ciently  acknowledged  master,  is  the  most  strikingly  displayed. 

Thackeray's       The  greatest  works  of  his  greatest  rival  do  not  fall  within 

Early  .  .  . 

Works.        the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing — his  masterpiece,  as  by 

many  it  is  considered,  having  Ijeen  only  connnenced  in  serial 
form  in  the  year  with  which  that  period  closes.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  that  detailed  notice  of  him  should  be  reserved  for 
the  succeeding  chapter.  But  though  Thackeray  (1811-63)  was 
hardly  known  to  the  public  of  the  early  'forties  otherwise  than 
as  a  writer  of  humorous  sketches  for  the  then  infant  comic 
periodical  press,  we  must  not  forget  that  to  this  early  phase  in 
the  development  of  his  genius  belongs  that  most  masterly  study 
of  the  character  of  the  unscrupulous  adventurer — hardly  even 
now  appreciated  at  its  full  worth — which  alone  should  have 
sutliced  to  give  the  author  a  leading  place  not  only  among  the 
novelists  of  his  century,  but  among  the  greatest  analysts  of 
human  character  and  motive  that  the  modern  world  has  pro- 
duced. "  Barry  Lyndon "  is  a  work  which  Balzac  himself  at 
that  date  had  hardly  equalled,  and  which  certainly  he  never 
surpassed. 
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In  1843,  however,  the  taste  for  sudi  penetrating  studies  of  Romance: 
chiiniutor  had  not  arisen  ;  it  had  indeed  to  bo  created  in  a  laryo  amiTames. 
measure  by  Thackeray  himself  Romauce,  excej)t  in  so  far  as  it 
liad  been  (hsplaced  by  tlic  novel  of  humour  in  the  hands  of 
Dickens,  was  still,  as  was  only  natural  during-  the  decade 
succeeding  the  death  of  Scott,  the  most  pnpular  torm  of  fiction, 
and  Thackeray  for  some  yeai's  to  come  had  still — as  is  recorded 
in  a  well-known  anecdote — to  endure  its  most  successful  pro- 
fessor's jovial  condolences  on  the  public  neglet  of  his  infinitely 
superior  work.  William  Harrison  Ainsworlh  (1805-S2)  and 
G.  P.  R.  James  (1801-60)  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  some- 
what cheaply  earned  fame.  The  former,  tjough  inferi  r  to  his 
rival  in  strictly  literary  merit — if  indeed  that  qualit\'  can  be 
correctly  attributed  to  either  of  them — is  by  much  the  more 
animated  and  attractive  writer  of  the  two.  In  pure  storytelling 
power,  in  dexterous  arrangement  of  dramatic  situation,  and  in 
dash  and  rapidity  of  action,  he  otten  shows  himself,  indeed,  lo  be 
no  imworthy,  if  no  conscious,  imitator  of  Dumas  ;  as  in  fact  he 
also  recalls  that  great  romancer  in  his  utter  indifference  to  the 
higher  arts  of  characterisation,  and  his  complete  contentment 
with  a  set  o(  dramatis  persona'  possessing  no  more  life  than  is 
necessary  to  carry  them  through  a  series  of  stirring  adventures. 
James,  a  more  avowed  and  obvious  follower  of  Scott,  had  also  a 
faint  touch  of  Scott's  romantic  spirit ;  liut  almost  all  his  novels 
are  of  that  one  inadmissible  (fcnrc  defined  by  the  French  critic 
as  le  geiire  t'vuHyeux.  And  the  intolerable  slowness  of  their 
movement  as  individual  stories  was  hardly  compensated  by 
the  speed  with  which  they  f  illowed  one  another  from  his  too 
prolific  pen. 

X  man  of  far  wider  culture,  and  of  infinitely  2'reatev  Buiwer 
versatility,  was  Edward  Lytton  Buiwer  (1803-73),  afterwards 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Lytton.  Indeed,  if 
versatility  were  everything,  and  the  power  of  writing  well  in 
many  forms,  if  supremely  well  in  none,  were  to  be  taken  as  the 
test  of  excellence,  he  would  be  beyond  all  competition  the  fore- 
most writer  of  his  age.  The  fashionable  novel,  the  novel  of 
crime,  the  historical  novel,  the  romance  of  the  supernatural,  the 
domestic  novel,  the  novel  of  social  satire,  the  novel  of  specidative 
fantasy,  the  comedy,  the  melodrama,  the  historical  drama — at 
each  and  all  of  these  forms  of  imaginative  writing  he  tried  his 
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iteraiy  activity,  and  in  every 
I'elhain,"  "  I'aul  CHttord,"  and 
"  Eugene  Aram,"  "  The  liast 
of  the  Barons"  and  '  Tiir 
Last  Days  of  I'linij^eii,' 
"  The  Caxtons  "  and  "  My 
Novel,"  "  Kenelm  C'liil- 
hngly,"  "  The  Parisians  " 
and  "  The  Coniinw  Kace," 
remain  to  testify  in  the 
Hterature  of  the  study,  as 
do  "  Money,"  "  Richelieu," 
and  "  The  Lad}'  of  Lyons 
in  that  of  the  stage.  It 
has  been  said  with  trutli 
that  if  Hterary  honours 
were  awarded  on  the 
"  marlis  "  systein — so  many 
for  poetry,  so  many  for 
prose,  fiction,  essay,  drama, 
and  so  forth  —  and  the 
scorer  of  the  highest  aggre- 
gate to  obtain  the  highest 
place,  the  author  of  those 
picturesque  romances  which 
reminded  their  admirers 
of  Scott,  of  those  novels 
of  humour  and  reflection  which  Avcre  such  dexterous  imi- 
tations of  Sterne,  and  of  those  plays  wdiich,  with  all  their 
defects,  still  keep  the  stage,  would  be  easil}'  first.  But  remark- 
able as  is  their  technical  excellence,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  genuine 
ring  of  genius  about  all  of  them  :  and  all  but  one  or  two  of  them 
have  now  their  jjortion,  like  all  other  works  of  mere  talent, 
however  brilliant,  amoirg  the  snows  of  yester-year. 

One  special  department  of  romantic  fiction  remains  to  be 
noticed,  in  recognition  of  the  singular  power  and  still  surviving 
popularity  of  the  writer  who  stands  at  the  head  of  it,  though  he 
had  few  or  no  notable  followers  in  his  own  days,  and  has  not  had 
many  in  ours.  Frederick  Marryat  (1792-1848)  was  not  in  his 
first  youth  when  he  began  to  write,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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whole  of  liis  pi'cvions  lito  iVoiii  early  Koyhood  jiad  been  jiasscd 
iu  aceuinulatiuL;-  the  luateriuls  for  his  fiction.  He  retired  from 
active  service  in  the  Navy  abont  l.s:^0,  having  then  already  pro- 
duced at  least  one,  and  perhaps  having  written  more  tlian  one, 
of  the  nautical  novels  which,  or  rather  the  snbse(|nent,  additions 
to  their  nundier,  gamed  him  a  popularity  which  he  still  retains. 
His  skill  in  construction  is  not  great,  and  his  style  wavers,  like 
the  legs  of  the  recently  landed  traveller,  whenever  he  cjuits  the 
sea  for  the  shore.  But  wdien  atloafc  its  breezy  vigour  and  direct- 
ness serve  his  purpose  aibnirably.  His  descriptions  of  storm  and 
battle  are  full  of  life  and  movement  ;  his  naval  cliaracters  are 
drawn  with  a  convmcing  I'eality  of  touch ;  and  his  hiunour  is 
not  less  rich  and  broad, 
whUe  it  is  inHnUely  more  ''V' 

good-naturetl,  than  that  of 
Smollett,  A  writer  with 
many  of  the  cpialities  of 
ilarryat,  though  also  with 
others,  which  apparently 
only  advancing  years  de- 
veloped, was  Charles  Lever 
(1806-72),  His  stories  of 
Irish  life,  and  of  military 
adventures,  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  War, 
are  as  full  of  boisterous 
fun  as  Marryat's,  and  not 
inferior  to  his  in  spirited 
dranghtsuianship.  Lever, 
however,  was  too  rapid  and 
reckless  a  writer  in  his 
early  days  to  have  escaped 
publishing  a  good  deal  of 
inferior  matter,  and  per- 
haps the  full  measure  of 
his  gifts  was  not  displayed 
till  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  when,  adopting  an  entirely  now  style  to  suit  the  changed 
taste  of  the  public,  he  produced  two  or  three  novels  abounding 
in  quiet  humour  and  in  penetrative  studies  of  life  and  character. 
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One  more  novelist  of  unrijiuil  jirrlnniiance  in  man}-  respects, 
but  as  fertile  of  imagination  as  he  was  of  ]iolitical  resource,  and 
with  a  litei'aiy  touch  as  brilliant  as  his  political  genius,  remains 
to  be  noticed  in  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  ]3eacons)ield  (1804-81). 
The  first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  one  of  remark- 
able cleverness  and  promise,  but  tlimsy  in  construction,  flashy  in 
style,  and  altogether  demanding  too  much  indulgence  for  the 

vanity  and  impertinence 
of  youth.  Nevertheless  it 
received  at  the  time  what 
it  demanded,  and  the 
.success  of  "  Vivian  Grey  " 
was  repeated  in  a  series 
of  romances  ^mblished  by 
their  author  in  the  course 
of  the  'thirties.  But  it  was 
not  till  after  his  return  to 
Parliament  in  1837,  and 
his  entrance  therewith  not 
only  into  public  life  but 
into  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  politic  a  1 
society,  that  he  can  be 
said  to  have  "  found  him- 
self" as  a  novelist.  For  it 
was  then  that  he  made 
that  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing addition  to  the  literature  of  English  fiction — the  political 
novel,  a  form  which  has  never  since  been  attempted  with 
moi'e  than  partial  success,  but  which  in  his  hands  became 
not  only  a  vehicle  for  pungent  social  satire,  interspersed  with 
acute  and  often  profound  reflections  upon  history  and  |)oIitics, 
but  also  a  complete  and  invaluable  record  of  the  political  issues 
and  situations  of  the  author's  day. 


CAPT.VIX    FP.KDEP.K'K    MARinAT. 
{From  a  drawliLg  bif  D'Orsay.) 


REGINALD  The  artists  who  reached  the  maturity  of  their  powers  in  the  later 

The  years  before  the  Pre-Raphaelite  revival  were  not,  on  the  whole. 

Develop-  men  of  great  distinction.     The  eldest  and  most  accomplished  of 

Painting.  these  was  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc,  a  man  of  fine  culture,  elected 
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Academician  iu  ls:>0,  and  I'lvsident  of  tlic  JiMy;d  Acarleniv 
t\veut\'  years  later.  He  sei'vcd  the  cause  of  art  soniowliat  poorly 
as  a  painter,  but  cpiite  admirably  as  a  historian  and  critic- 
Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  said  of  William  Dycc,  chietiy 
remembered  as  a  fresco  painter,  whose  somewhat  severe  manner 
is  not  without  traces  of  that  study  of  the  great  Italian  masters  to 
which  his  youth  was  de- 
voted. The  best  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  lor  warding 
the  cause  of  the  school  of 
design,  which,  established 
in  the  first  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  has  had  a 
remarkable  development  in 
our  own  day.  A  better 
remembered  name  is  that 
of  the  Irishman  Daniel 
Maclise,  who,  in  his  day 
— which  ma_y  be  tixed 
about  1840,  when  he  was 
elected  an  Academician — 
had  a  prodigious  vogue. 
He  painted  frescoes,  huge 
dramatic  pieces,  portraits, 
genre,  everything.  His 
talent  may  be  fairly 
gauged  by  liis  famous  pic- 
ture of  "  The  Plaj^  Scene 
in  Hamlet ,"  combining 
vigorous  composition  with 
extreme  staginess,  while 
the  texture  is  w'ooden  and  the  colour  unattractive. 

Neither  was  portrait  painting  at  this  period  in  a  much  more 
promising  condition.  Its  principal  practitioner's  were  Pickersgill, 
Grant,  Macuee,  and  Boxall — noneof  them,  except  perha]is  Boxall, 
artists  of  any  originality.  Genre  was  better  served  liy  Thomas 
Webster,  on  whom,  though  a  poor  colourist,  the  mantle  of  W'ilkie 
to  some  extent  fell.  The  English  schoolboy,  particularly  the 
village  schoolboy,  has  never  been  delineated  with  more  spirit 
or  more  humour.     He  was  a  prolific  painter,  too :   many  of  his 
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picturi-s — such  as  ''The  Sinilu"  and  "Tlie  Frown,"  "The  P)Oy 
with  Many  Friends  "  and  "  A  Village  Choir " — retain  to  the 
present  day  a  well-deserved  popularity. 

In  two  departments,  however,  an  advance  can  be  noted  in 
this  period.  The  painting  of  animals  and  the  jiainting  of  the 
sea  vastl}'  improved.  This  was  due  mainly  to  two  men,  Edwin 
Landseer  and  Clarkson  Stantield.  The  former  of  these  came  ot 
a  family  of  artists:  his  father  and  brother  were  engravers, 
while  another  brother,  Charles,  was  a  painter  of  genre  subjects. 
He  was  not  onl}'  a  passionate  lover  and  observer  of  animals, 
but  a  scientific  student  of  their  anatomy.  His  observation  of 
charactei'  was,  indeed,  neither  profound  nor  intense,  but  it  was 
thoroughl)'  sympathetic,  and  he  noted  movement  and  gesture 
admirably.  "The  Shepherd's  (,'liief  ]\Iourner " — tiie  faitliful 
collie  pressing  lovingl}'  against  the  dead  master's  cotfin — perhaps 
his  most  famous  work,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  poems  whi(di  modern  times  have  seen.  He 
was  a  master  of  texture,  too,  imd  only  the  unfortunate  defect  in 
his  feeling  for  colour  prevented  him  from  being  a  great  artist. 
He  is  never  better  seen  than  in  chalk  studies  of  animals  in 
motion.  Translated  into  the  black  and  white  of  engraving,  his 
pictures  have  had,  and  will  probal)ly  always  have,  an  amazing- 
success.  His  career  was  long.  He  was  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  as  early  as  1.S17,  when  he  was  only  fifteen,  and 
his  best  work  was  done  prior  to  a  severe  illness  in  1851.  He 
was  elected  an  R.A.  as  early  as  1831,  and  in  1850  he  was 
knighted.  He  worked  for  twenty  years  and  more  after  this,  but 
these  productions  (which  include  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square) 
belong  to  a  later  period. 

Clarkson  Stantield  arrived  at  distinction  a  few  years  later 
than  Landseer.  An  older  man  by  nine  years,  he  was  not  elected 
an  Academician  till  1835.  He  was  a  scene-painter  by  profession, 
and  did  not  quit  that  mdtier  until  1829.  He  has  been  termed 
the  first  purely  marine  painter  that  England  produced,  and  this 
in  substance  is  a  correct  appreciation.  Of  course,  there  had  been 
earlier  English  ]3ainters  of  the  sea.  There  had  been  several 
painters  of  sea-tiglits,  and  of  wliat  one  may  call  marine  genre. 
The  splendour  or  terror  of  the  sea  entei's  into  more  than  one  of 
Turner's  masterpieces.  But  in  Clarkson  Stantield  the  sea  is  the 
predominant  partner,  and  his  pictures  exist  for  its  sake.     His 
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kno\vledL;o  ot"  it  was  profViund,  and  had  lioeii  gained  in  the  severe 
school  of  experience,  wlien,  as  a  boy,  he  had  shipped  before  the 
mast.  One  work  of  Stantield's  alone  (we  quote  from  "  ibidern 
Tainters  ")  presents  us  "  with  as  much  conscientious  knowledge 
of  sea  and  sky  as,  diltited,  would  have  lasted  any  of  the  old 
masters  his  life."     He  drew  the  sea,  too,  as  a  HL;ure-|)aintcr  draws 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE,   TEXEL  ISLAND,  BY  CLAUK.SUN  .STANiaELD,  K.A. 

(Ntttinnal  Gulkry.) 

a  model,  with  complete  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  its 
beauty  ;  and  though  somewhat  commonplace  in  feeling,  missing 
its  glories  of  colour,  its  mystery  and  awe,  he  is  never  trivial  or 
extravagant. 


REGINALD    ]y    ^Jje    first    Cjuartcr    of   the  eighteenth    century,    architecture, 
as  a   living  art,  had  been   laid   to  rest  in  the  grave  of  AVren. 


ATChi- 


isi^s'iMo  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centur}-  it  seemed  to 
show  signs  of  awakening  ;  but  its  awakening,  aft(>r  a  sleep  of 
three  generations,  resembled  that  of  a  hypnotised  subject,  acting 


WAR. 

(Frnm  the  j^c-intings  hy  Sir  Edirhi  Laiidsc^r,  P. II. A.,  in  tlic  National  Gallery.) 
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Hrsf  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Orcek,  at'lurwanls  on  that  of  a  Clotliic, 
builder.  The  note  of  liotli  inovciuents  was  rcproduci ion  or 
niiuiicrv  rather  than  appUcation  or  (levclopniunt,  and  both  owed 
a  good  deal  to  literature.  Tlu;  learned  publication  of  l)awkins 
and  Wood  had,  as  far  bark  as  l7-")(),  drawn  attention  to  the 
glorious  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  Adam,  some  ten  years  later, 
had  made  known  to  his  countrymen  the  imposing  remains  of 
Diocletian  at  Spalato.  xV  similar  worlv  in  serial  form,  dealing 
with  the  architectural  wonders  of  Greece,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  381)  had  also 
a  considerable  vogite,  so  that  when,  in  1S()3,  the  arrival  of  tin' 
Elgin  Marbles  (p.  666)  showed  a  tangible  (Ireece  to  English 
people,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  there  should  have  been  an  ex- 
The  plosion  of  something  like  enthusiasm.     To  reproduce  a  Greek  or 

R^Yva^^  even  a  Roman  building,  or  part  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  building, 
on  every  possible  opportunity,  was  recognised  as  the  chief,  if  not 
the  whole,  duty  of  the  architect.  But  as  the  necessities  of  life  in 
our  dark  and  rainy  climate  did  not  usually  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  whole  buildings  in  the  Greek  manner,  these  expensive 
adjuncts  remained  adjuncts,  with  no  relation,  or  at  any  rate  no 
intimate  relation,  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  Jlen  like  Nash 
and  Smirke  and  AVilkins,  preceded  a  few  years  only  by  Soane 
and  Wyatt,  and  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Tite  and  I!in-ton 
and  Basevi,  worked  in  this  faith,  and  what  they  constructed 
remains  with  us  to  this  day.  Such  are  the  liank  of  England, 
by  Soaue ;  London  University  and  the  National  Gallery,  by 
Wilkins  ;  the  British  Museum,  by  Smirke  ;  the  Roval  Exchange, 
by  Tite  ;  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge— one  of 
the  last  .and  best  of  the  series — by  Basevi. 

Not  many  neo-Pagan  churches  were  built  in  the  earlier  time 
of  the  revival,  and  perhaps  it  is  fortunate.  Of  such,  St.  Pancras, 
London,  by  Inwood,  finished  in  1822,  i.s  the  typical  example. 
Everything  there  is  copied,  yet  the  architect  was  not  content 
simply  to  copy.  Having  transplanted  his  magnified  Erechtheum 
to  Euston  Square,  he  placed  above  the  tall  Ionic  portico  a  two- 
storied  Temple  of  the  Winds.  ^Vitll  what  aim  is  iracertain  ; 
but  the  effect  is  unfortunate.  The  little  temple,  while  crushing 
the  portico  and  distracting  the  eye  from  the  imposing  lines  of 
the  mass  underneath,  is  in  fact  perched  up  so  high  that  its  real 
elegance  of  form  cannot  be  discovered.     So,  too,  the  rich  riankinof 
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caryatid  porticoes,  handsome  in  tiicniselves,  are  failures  as  they 
arc  placed,  coming  as  a  surjirise  at  the  end  of  a  long  bare  wall. 
The  church   is   not   wnrlh    mentioning  except  for   tliis,   tliat    it 


ST.    PANCRAS    CUUECll. 


shows  that  our  classical  copyists  could  not  cop}-.  Probaljly  the 
best  building  ot  the  class  in  England  is  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool,  built  by  Elmes  early  in  the  'forties,  and  finished,  as  to 
the  interior,  by  Cockerell,  the  tasteful  designer  of  the  Taylor 
Institute  at  Oxfoi-d.  The  dimensions  of  the  building,  420  ft. 
by  140  ft,  are  exceptionally  noble,  nor  less  exceptional  is  the 
consistency  and  simplicity  of  the  colonnade  and  the  general 
beauty  of  the  detail. 
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Hut  if  svu/i.'e.ssl'iil  ccipyiiiL;' (if  ( 'I'rck   triii|ilrs   w.is  sliiiwn  to  bo 
to  some  extent  possible  to   the  ehissie  :irchilcct,  to  the   Gothic 
architect  the  coiiying  of  Gothic  churches  was  uot  only  po.ssiblo 
but   easy.     Original    and   copy   bclou'^cd   to    the   same    country, 
the  same   climate,   the  same   religion.     Transnuitation   was  not 
required,  only  translation.     Oddly  enough,  however,  it  was  tor 
lav    purposes    that    the    neo-Gothic    style   earliest    commanded 
popularity.     James  Wyatt  spent  something  like  a  quarter  of  ii 
century  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  in  building  a  sham 
Gothic    abbey    for    the  author  of  "  Yathek."     It  was  hailed  as 
a  discovery,  and,  in  Fergusson's  often-quoted  phra.sc,  "  nothing 
was  thought  of  or  built  but  Gothic  castles,  Gothic  abbeys,  (Gothic 
villas,   and   Gothic   pigsties."     The   public  mind  had    to   some 
extent    been    prepared    for    this    by   the  works   of   Britton   and 
Kickman,   the  latter  of  whom   was   the  veritable  founder  of  a 
school  of  archseology.     Finally  the  younger  Pugin,   a   man    of 
genius  both  as  architect  and  writer,  started  something  like  a 
crusade  in  favour  of  the  purer  forms  that  prevailed  prior  to  the 
Reformation.     In  the  dearth  of  a  living  style  of  architecture,  the 
fiery    advocate    of  the  past  triumphed  on  every  side,  and  his 
Catholic  churches  (for  in  his  hatred  of  Protestant  architecture 
he  cast  off  the  Protestant  religion)  became  models  for  imitation. 
Two  great  advantages  the  Gothic  architect  certainly  had  over 
his  classical  brother.     He  worked  in  the  most  adaptable  instead 
of  the  most  intractable  of  styles.     Windows,  linials,  buttresses, 
panels,  brackets,  mouldings,  models  of  every  form  and  for  every 
purpose,  were  to  be  found  in  England  by  any  industrious  seeker. 
It  was  cheap  too ;  for,  if  the  outlines  and  traceries  are  correctly 
copied,  a  good  general  effect  can  be  obtained  with  quite  worth- 
less  details.     AH  this  made  the  new  Gothic  popular  with  the 
intelligent  architect  and   the   intelligent  laity,   while   the  ten- 
dency of  the  old  Catholic  form  of  architecture  to  enhance  the 
priest's  ceremonial  importance  helped  to  make  it  popular  with 
the  intelligent  clergy. 

The  great  era  of  church  restoration  and  extension  was, 
however,  not  yet.  Before  it  came,  chance  decided  that  the 
greatest  lay  building  of  the  century,  the  Parliament  House  at 
Westminster,  should  also  be  Gothic.  The  old  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1S34,  and  Parliament  determined  that  its 
new  abode  should  be  of  the  style  in  vogue.     ""' 
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w\as  begun  in  1840,  the  architect  being  Sir  Charles  IJarrv,  ihe 
builder  of  that  imitation  of  the  Farneso  Palace  known  as  ilie 
Reforui  Chili-hoiise.  \\r  was,  in  fact,  a  sliKlcnt  ralhir  nf  the 
Eenaissance  than  of  the  times  of  the  IMantagenels,  .and^^as  a 
result  liis  general  design  is  classical  in  feeling,  wliile  the  det^^uls 
are  Gothic.  It  is  a  ImildiiiL;-  full  of  defects;  the  Victoria  Tdwer 
is  tiiii   big;  througiioiu   there   is  want  of  accent:  th(!   ornameiil 


FONTHILL    AlililiV    IX    lf^-':i. 
(Ihnirn  (iiuJ  ciujrart'd  hij  T.   lli'jham.) 

is  largely  ineffectual,  and  one  feels  that,  after  all,  the  wliole 
thing  is  modern  to  the  core.  But  the  grandeur  arising  from 
size — the  mass  covering  eight  acres — the  stately  length  of  the 
terrace  (exceeding  990  it.),  and  the  real  elegance  of  the  central 
tower,  make  it,  all  said  and  done,  a  verj^  impo.sing  edifice, 
perhaps  "  the  most  successful  attempt  of  the  century  to  ap])ly 
medieval  architecture  fo  modern  life." 


English   astronomy  was,  in   1815,  passing  through  a  stage  or  a.  m. 

temporary    decline.     The    great    career    of    the    elder    Herschcl  clerke. 

(1788-1S22)  had  virtually  closed ;  that  of  the  younger  Herschel  i8i5-i846. 
(1792-1871)  had    not    yet    opened.     The    excise  duty  on  glass 
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barred  ihe  Wiiv  rn  iiaprovuincnts  in  rctracliiin'  telescopes;  and 
competition  seemed  hopeless  with  the  giant  mirrors  lying 
disused  at  Slough.  The  promise  of  better  things  was  not, 
liowever,  absent.  Stephen  Groombridgo  >  175.5-1  s;?2),  a  retired 
The  Re-  linendraper,  had  nearly  completed  the  50,000  observations  from 
which  his  "  Catalogue  of  Circumpolar  Stars  "  was  constructed ; 
one  of  Troughton's  grand  circles  replaced  at  (ireenwich,  in  1812, 
Bradley's  superannuated  quadrant;  and  marhematical  analysis, 
under  the  motive  power  supplied  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Her.schel, 
Babbage,  and  Peacock,  was  rapidly  making  its  way  at  Cambridge. 
A  general  revival  was  marked  by  the  foundation,  in  1S20,  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  designed  by  1  >r.  William 
Pearson  (1707-1847),  and  powerfully  promoted  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Francis  Baily  (1774-1844),  who  did  more  than  any 
man  to  render  astronomy  cosmopolitan  by  reducing  British 
and  foreign  practical  methods  to  imiforiuity. 

John  Pond  (1767-1836)  was  meantime  labouring  to  re-create 
ofHeial  astronomy.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  as 
Astronomer  Royal  in  1811,  and  attained  a  degree  of  precision 
in  the  determination  of  star-places  that  has  scarcely  yet  been 
surpassed.  His  prolonged  controversy'  with  L).r.  Brinkley  (17()3- 
1835),  Astronomer  Pioyal  for  Ireland,  regarding  certain  alleged 
star-parallaxes,  in  which  he  took  the  negative,  and,  as  it  has 
proved,  the  right  side,  strongly  stimulated  improvement :  and 
Bessel's  saying,  that  the  ne  ^:»^(w  ultra  of  modern  refinements 
was  reached  in  his  later  catalogues,  has  been  justified  by 
Dr.  Chandler's  disengagement  from  his  "  double -altitude" 
observations,  not  only  of  a  minnte  periodical  variation  of 
latitude,  but  of  its  epicyclical  character. 

Sir  George  Airy's  (1801-92)  energetic  administration  at 
Greenwich  lasted  forty-.six  years — from  1835  to  1881.  It  was 
marked  by  a  great  widening  in  the  scope  of  the  inquiries 
jDursued.  New  departments  of  activit}^ — magnetic,  meteoro- 
logical, and  spectroscopic — were  created ;  the  study  of  the 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  associated  with  that 
of  their  movements ;  and  the  step  was  definitively  taken  of 
lifting  our  national  astronomy  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of 
mere  practical  utility. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  century  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere was,  so  to  speak,  annexed.     Observatories  were  erected 
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by  the  East  India  Company  at  Botiibay,  Madras,  and  St.  Helena ; 
and  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  at  Paramatta,  New  South  Wales, 
where,  on  Jvme  2nd,  1S22,  Encke's  comet,  then  invisible  in 
Europe,  was  detected  on  its  first  calculated  return  to  the  sun. 
Above  all,  the  equipment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  a  royal 
observatory  corresponding  to  the  Greenwich  establishment,  was 
accomplished  in  ]  S29,  the  grandiose  idea  of  universal  dominion 

over  the  skies  being  thus 
realised  as  a  simple  con- 
sequence of  England's 
world-wide  mercantile  aud 
CI  )louising  energy.  Fearou 
Fallows  '(1789-1.S.31),  the 
son  of  a  poor  weaver  at 
Cockermouth,  was  the 
tirst  Cape  astronomer. 
He  died  July  25th,  1«:51, 
the  victini  of  accumulated 
misfortunes  and  mishaps, 
and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Henderson  (1798- 
1844),  subsequently  Astro- 
nomer Royal  for  Scotland. 
During  his  one  year's 
exile  he  worked  with  in- 
credible diligence  ;  and 
his  discussion  at  home  of 
the  collected  data  brought 
to  light,  lor  the  splendid 
binary  star  a  Ccntauri,  an  annual  parallax  of  one  second  of 
arc,  implying  a  distance  of  close  upon  twenty  billions  of  miles. 
This  was  the  earliest  authentic  result  of  the  kind  obtained, 
although  its  announcement,  January  3rd,  1839,  was  slightly 
anticipated  by  Bessel's  regarding  61  Cygni. 

Sir  Thomas  Maclcar  (1794-1879)  came  third  on  the  list  of 
royal  astronomers  at  the  Cape,  and  his  re-measurement  of 
Jjacaille's  arc  of  the  meridian  was  one  of  the  most  important 
geodetical  operations  of  the  century.  In  this  direction  England 
took  the  lead  of  other  nations  by  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of 
India,  England,  and  South  Africa,  usefully  supplemented  by  the 
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pp,nduluMi-s\viM<riiiL;  exporiirients  conducted  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe  by  Sabuie,  Foster,  and  Kater.  These  investigations 
of  the  earths  figure  may  be  associated  with  Baily's  elaborate 
determination  of  its  mean  density.  Adopting  and  improving 
Cavendish's  method  of  l7f).S,  he  arrived  in  1S42  at  the  nearly 
exact  conclusion  that  our  globe  weighs  5"66  times  more  than  if 
composed  throughout  of  water. 

Sidereal  science  made  a  fresh  start  wlu'n  John  Herschcl  and 


IIOYAL    OBSERVATORY,    CAPE    TOWX. 
(Firim  a  pholofjru'ph  stipplial  by  H.  M.  Astyoiwinci\) 


James    South    combined,    in    1<S21,   to    re-measure    Sir  William    Double 
Herschel'.s  double  stars.     Within  two  years  380  pairs  had  been 
tested   for   orbital   motion,   in  many   cases   unmistakable  ;   then 
the  ciilleagues  separated,  South  carrying  on  the  work  at  Passy, 
and    Herschel  at    Slough.     By   1833   the   latter  had  discovered    sir  John 
3,347  new  stellar  couples,  and  his  sweeps  at  the  Cape  in  1.S34-8   -^^rork. 
yielded  an  additional  harvest  of  1,200.     During  many  ensuing 
years,    however,    the    subject    received    little    attention    in    lliis 
country,   except  from  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  (1788-18()5)  and 
William  Rutter  Dawes  (1799-1808),  perhaps  because  it  had  been 
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virtually  appropriated  in  Riissiii  li\  W'iljiclm  and  Otto  Siruvo. 
Double  stars  are  indeeil  observed  mainly  that  their  niutual  orbits 
may  be  computed  :  and  this,  beeausc  of  the  extreme  smallness  to 
which  their  orbits  are  reduced  by  distance,  is  a  very  delicate 
matter.  It  was  immensely  facilitated  by  Sir  John  Herschcrs  in- 
vention, described  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Jamiary 
l.'^th,  l.s:{l,  of  a  graphical  method  by  which  rigid  numerical 
data  are  moulded  into  harmony  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  guided  by  the  instinctive  judgment  of  common  sense. 
This  made  the  practical  beginning  of  stellar  gravitational 
asti'onomy. 

His  "  review  "  of  the  northern  heavens  was  executed  at  Slough 
during  the  years  1825-33  with  a  twenty-foot  reflector  of  his  own 
construction.  Its  leading  object  was  to  call  over  the  roll  of  his 
father's  nebuliie,  a  large  number  of  which  could  be  seen  with  no 
other  instrument  then  existing,  so  that  their  identification 
devolved  upon  him  as  a  scientific  duty,  no  less  than  by  in- 
heritance. The  outcome  of  his  labours  was  a  catalogue  of  2,307 
nebulae,  525  of  them  previously  unrecorded.  Accompanied  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  drawings,  it  was  published 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1833.  Stimulated  by 
success,  and  conscious  of  unexhausted  powers,  he  deternuned  to 
round  off  to  completion  his  "  Survey  of  the  Nebulous  Heavens," 
and  embarked  for  the  Cape  with  his  family  and  instruments, 
November  13th,  1833.  His  stay  of  four  years  at  Feldhausen 
made  an  epoch  in  southern  astronomy.  He  discovered  and 
catalogued  1,700  nebulse,  his  monographs  of  several  of  these 
wonderful  objects  representing,  in  themselves,  a  formidable 
expenditure  of  toil ;  and  his  extensive,  though  not  exhaustive, 
lists  of  the  nebular  and  stellar  contents  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds 
still  remain  the  sole  authority  upon  the  subject.  He,  moreover, 
extended  his  fatlier's  experiments  on  the  construction  of 
the  heavens  by  counting  70,000  stars  in  2,300  gauge-fields : 
established  stellar  photometry  on  a  firm  basis :  and  by  his 
description  of  the  threefold  increase  in  the  light  of  r/  Argiis, 
December  16th,  1837,  drew  attention  to  that  star's  abnormal 
character.  His  observations  of  the  varying  aspects  o{'  Halley's 
comet  between  October,  1835,  and  May,  183(3,  are  of  permanent 
interest ;  and  his  study  of  the  development  of  sun-spots  at  the 
maximum  of  1837  leil  him  to  originate  the  cyclonic  tlieory  of 
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their  oriuin.     Tlic  detailed  results  of  this  brilliant  expedition  were 
collected  in  a  tiiidy  ilhistratcd  (piarto  volume  published  in  1847. 

•■  Haily's  IJcads"  were  lirst 
expressly  noticed  by  Francis 
I'aiiy  during  an  annular  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  May  15th,  I.S;jf). 
Tiic  phenomenon  consists  in 
the  breaking  up  into  lucid 
points  of  the  narrow  snlur  cres- 
cent left  by  the  moon  s  advance, 
and  is  caused  primarily  by  the 
serrated  nature  of  the  moon's 
liuib.  Eft'ects  of  irradiation 
and  bad  definition  then  com- 
bined to  complicate  appearances 
which  optical  improvements 
have  since  reduced  to  compara- 
tive insignificance.  Baily's  vividl}-  expressed  wonder  at  them 
may  be  said  to  have  maugurated  the  era  of  eclipse-expeditions; 
and  he  hnnselt 
repan-ed  to  Pavia 
for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the 
totality  of  July 
8th,  1842.  during 
which  the  corona 
and  ])rominences 
displayed  them- 
selves with  such 
startling  splend- 
our as  to  raise  the 
problem  of  then' 
nattire  to  the 
very  first  rank 
among  those 
presented,  at 
that  time,  to  stu- 
dents of  the  sun. 

Very  early   in    its    known    career    the    new    planet    Uranus 
(discovered  by  William  Herschel  in  1781)  began  to  give  trouble 
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ThePlanet  i„  eoni|)Utcrs  i)t'  its  (il'liil.  ll  was  litipi'd  llial  Iloiu  ard's  Tahliis, 
publislied  in  1.S2I,  would  set  things  straiglit.  but  evidence  of 
continued  lecalcitranc'C  was  quickly  lurthcoiiung.  The  idea, 
accordingly,  that  these  persistent  irregularities  were  (iue  to  dis- 
tiu-bauce  by  an  exterior  body,  Ibrmed  itself  in  a  few  sagacious 
minds;  and  the  Kcv.  T.J.  Hnssey  even  contemplated,  in  IHM, 
the  possibility  of  assigning  the  position,  at  a  given  epoch,  of  the 
hypothetical  planet.  This  arduous  task  was,  indeed,  far  beyond 
his  powers  ;  but  in  1841  John  Couch  Adams  (lcSl!)-92),  then  an 
undergraduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  laid  his  plans 
for  grappling  with  it.  No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  he  taken  his 
degree  as  Senior  Wrangler  than  he  proceeded  to  carry  them  into 
execution ;  and  on  October  21st,  1845,  he  deposited  at  the  lioyal 
Observatory  a  paper  containing  a  complete  explanation  of 
Uranus's  untoward  behaviour  through  the  gravitational  action 
of  a  body  soon  afterwards  known  as  "  Neptune.'  The  "  inverse 
problem  of  perturbations"  thus  received  its  first  solution. 
Although  Adams  gave  the  orbital  elements  and  place  in  the 
sky — exact,  as  it  proved,  to  within  about  three  lunar  diameters 
— of  the  disturbing  body,  it  was  not  tmtil  Leverrier  had 
annoimced  a  similar  conclusion  that  a  search  was,  by  Airy's 
request,  instituted  for  it  by  Professor  Challis  at  Cambridge. 
And  the  pursuit  was  conducted  in  so  leisurely  a  fashion  that 
the  ])lanet,  observed  on  August  4th  and  12th,  184(i.  remained 
unrecognised  pending  the  comparisons  by  which  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  a  comprehensive  star-map,  it  could  be  sifted  out 
from  the  nuiltitude  of  surrounding  stars ;  so  that  the  prize  of 
its  visual  discovery,  on  September  23rd,  fell  to  Galle  of  Berlin, 
acting  on  Leverrier's  instructions.  In  justification  of  Airy's 
indifference,  it  should  be  added  that  an  inquiry  addressed  by 
him  to  Adams,  early  in  the  proceedings,  regarding  an  essential 
point  in  his  theory,  Avas  unaccoiuitably  left  unanswered.  The 
attendant  satellite  of  Neptune  was  detected,  October  10th,  1846, 
by  William  Lassell  (1799-1880),  at  Starfield,  near  Liverpool. 
He  used  a  reflector  two  feet  in  ajjerture,  of  exquisite  definition, 
made  and  equatorially  mounted  by  himself. 

The  construction  of  this  class  of  telescope  has,  from  Newton's 
time  luitil  now,  been  left  mainly  to  British  artists  and  amateurs. 
The  giant  speculum  finished  by  the  third  Earl  of  Eosse  (1800- 
67),  in  Februar}',  1845,  has  since  been  surpassed  in  light-power. 
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hiit  nut  in  sizr  'l"hr  reason  n\  ihis  apparent  anomaly  is  that 
tlic  nit'tai  ciinijiDsiniL;'  it  is  considorably  less  reticetive  tlian 
silvered  i^lass,  the  niateriai  ot  modern  rcHeetors :  hence  Dr. 
(■oinmon's  tive-foot  gives  brighter  iraages  tiian  ihr  I'arsdiislnw n 
six-tool  mirror.  The  latter  was  especially  eti'eetive  m  liie  rt'so- 
lutioii — occasionally  fallacious — ot  nebulae  into  stars  :    and  tin;    Nebulae. 
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{I,!l  jirnojssiojj  of  tlic  U'ujht  Hull,   the  Ear!  u/  lio^sr.) 


opinion  gained  ground  that  the  process  could  be  indefinitely 
extended  with  the  indefinite  extension  of  telescopic  vision. 
Herschel's  theory  of  the  development  of  nebuhe  mto  stars  sank, 
accordingly,  into  discredit ;  the  distinction  between  nebnla>  and 
clusters  was  regarded  as  a  mere  effect  of  distance ;  and  thought 
ranged  amid  an  archipelago  of  "  island-universes"  almost  in- 
finitely beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Milky  Way. 

The  discovery,  Avitli  the  great  reflector,  of  spiral  nebuhe 
proved  of  more  permanent  importance.  This  remarkable  t}pe 
of  structure  first  disclosed  itself,  in  April.  1S45,  in  the  well- 
known  shining  vortex  situated  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear :  its  prevalence  was  soon  attested  f>y  further  examples,  and 
has  been   amply  confirmed   bv  photogra|)iiic  iiR[uisition.s.      The 
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workings  ol  a  funduinciiiiil  law  ot  sidereal  <;i(i\vtli  anil  eliaiigc 
arc  thus  clearly  illiisiraled  Id  our  sigiit,  though  very  diinly,  as 
yet,  to  our  apDrehension. 


w.  G. 
RHODES. 

Physics, 
180M846 


Electrical 
Science : 
Volta. 


T(  I  give  a  detailed  aceoimt  of  the  progress  ot'  tli(>  scieiiec  of  physics 
during  the  nineteenth  century  would  demand  a  volume  m  itself; 
the  rate  at  which  Natures  laws  have  been  unlnlded  by  philo- 
sophers, some  now  passed  away,  some  still  living,  has  been  so 
great  that  a  comparison  of  the  conditidu  nf  science  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  to- 
day, together  with  its  many  and  extensive  applications  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  .show  that  the  hobby  of  the  few  in  ISOO 
has  now  become  the  occupation  of  the  many. 

Until  the  year  LSOO  our  knowledge  of  electricity  was  purely 
statical :  that  is,  the  only  sources  of  electricity  then  known 
were  friction  machines  of  various  kinds,  induction  machines 
of  the  electrophorus  type,  and  atmospheric  disturLiances.  The 
discovery  of  the  electric  pile  by  Volta  in  the  year  1800  furnished 
a  source  from  which  a  continuous  supply  of  electricity  could  be 
obtained.  Volta's  pile  was  quickly  followed  by  his  cell,  which 
consists  of  a  cup  or  cell  of  acidulated  water  into  which  dip 
side  by  side  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper.  This 
arrangement  causes  an  "  electromotive  force "  to  be  set  up,  so 
that  when  the  copper  and  zinc  are  connected  by  a  wire  an 
electric  current  is  sent  from  copper  to  zinc  through  the  wire, 
and  from  zinc  to  copjier  through  the  liquid.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  electricity  through  bodies  could  now 
be  more  easily  observed.  It  was  already  knowTi  that  an  electric 
discharge  produced  destructive  effects  on  passing  through  a 
body.  Lightning  conductors  had  been  introduced  by  Franklin 
to  protect  buildings  and  life  from  the  terrible  consequences 
which  had  sometimes  been  observed  during  thunderstorms. 
Buildings  had  been  burnt,  and  people  and  animals  killed  and 
their  bodies  sometimes  charred  by  a  lightning  Hash,  or  a 
thunderbolt,  but  the  discharge  was  so  instantaneous  that  there 
was  not  time  to  study  the  nature  of  the  process.  Volta's  cell, 
however,  furnished  a  means  of  producing  a  continuous  supply 
of  electricity.  The  spirit  of  investigation  was  aroused,  and  every 
physicist  directed  his  energies  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  nature 
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of  electricity,   and  to  investipitc  its  cH'oris  n]»>ii  varidiis  f'nrins 
of  matter. 

Davy  ([).  (S()),  llic  (lii'i'ctor  of  tlir  cliciiiiral  lalioratoric^s  at  the  sir 
I  {oval  Inslitution  in  Albemarle  Street,  which  Count  liiimford  pa^'"'^ 
had  loundod  in  1800,  was  one  of  the  tirst  in  England  to  protifc  by 
V'olta's  discovery.  He  applied  the  electric  current  to  decompose, 
by  the  pi-ocess  called  electrolysis,  various  chemical  compounds, 
and  also  b)'  this  means  discovered  that  some  substances,  pre- 
viously thought  to  be  elements,  wei"e  in  reality  chemical  com- 
pounds. In  this  way  Davy  discovered  in  1807  the  five  metals — 
potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  Davy's 
electrolytic  researches  were  only  qualitative ;  that  is,  he  observed 
the  nature  but  not  the  amount  of  the  electrolytic  actions.  It 
was  left  to  the  illustrious  Faraday,  his  assistant  and  subsequent 
successor,  to  determine  the  quantitative  laws  which  govern  the 
decomposition  of  substances  by  electrolysis. 

To  Davy  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  arc.  He  The 
found  that  if  the  two  wires  coming  from  the  terminals  of  a  ^"*''' 
voltaic  batteiy  are  brought  together  and  then  parted,  a  spark 
will  show  itself  as  they  part ;  the  spark  he  found  to  bo  brighter 
if  dense  charcoal  points  were  used  to  take  the  spark.  The 
discovery  was  made,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  ot  obtaining  a 
sufficiently  large  electric  current,  was  not  developed  until  the 
production  of  the  voltaic  arc  was  rendered  easier  by  the  inven- 
tion of  dynamo-electric  machines.  In  the  autumn  of  1815  Davy 
invented  the  miners'  safety  lamp  which  bears  his  name.  Almost 
simultaneously,  and  quite  independently,  George  Stephenson  the 
engineer  (p.  273)  invented  a  safety  lamp  identical  in  ]irinci])le 
with  Davy's,  but  somewhat  difl'erent  in  detail.  Both  depend  on 
the  principle  that  a  white  heat  is  i.ecessary  to  ignite  the  in- 
flammable gases  which  are  found  in  coal  mines  ;  .so  that  flame 
cannot  pass  through  narrow  metallic  passages  if  the  metal  is 
kept  below  a  certain  temperatui'e. 

Davy  was  not  a  scientific  recluse.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
a  man  of  his  calibre  was  much  sought  after.  His  position  at  the 
lloyal  Institution  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  day.  Fascinating  as  a  man,  enthusiastic  as  a 
lecturer,  and  gifted  with  a  ready  flow  of  language,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  science  as  much  by  attracting 
large  and  influential  audiences  to  his  lectures  as  by  his  valuable 
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researches.      For  liis  services  he  was    created   u   liaronet.      He 
(lied  in  1829,  at  tlie  early  age  of  fifty-one. 

A  contemporary  of  Davy's,  though  a  man  of  entirely  difl'ei-ent 
type,  was  Thomas  Young,  who  for  two  years  occu])ied  the  chair 
of  Natural  Philosopliy  at  tlie  Royal  Institution,  Kducated  at 
the  Himterian  Schot)l  of  Anatomy  and  8t.  liartholomow's 
Hospital,  and  afterwards  at  Gottingen,  he  became  qualified  as 
a  medical  practitioner  in  1796.  He  had  already  been  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for  a  treatise  on  the  e3'e.  He 
entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1797,  and  did  not 
commence  to  practise  as  a  physician  until  the  year  ISOO.  In 
1801  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Natui'al  Philosophy  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  but  resigned  after  holding  it  for  two  years  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  medical  profession. 

Prior  to  Young's  time  there  were  two  theories  of  light, 
Newton's  corp^iscular  theory  and  Huyghens's  wave  theory.  No 
crucial  test  or  experiment  had  been  devised  to  decide  in  fiivour 
of  either.  Sound  was  known  to  travel  by  means  of  longitudinal 
aerial  undulations.  Young  discovered  that  two  sound-waves 
could  destructively  intei'fere  and  produce  the  phenomenon  of 
heats.  His  greatest  work  was  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  interference  to  light.  Placing  a  source  of  light  behind  a  disc 
of  cardboard  punctured  with  two  small  pin-holes  ver}'  near 
tosrether,  he  observed  a  series  of  light  and  dark  bands  on  a 
white  screen  placed  near  the  disc  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
source  of  light.  The  light  proceeding  from  the  two  pin-holes 
had  produced  interference  phenomena,  and  the  wave  theory 
was  justified.  The  wave  theory  was  not  satisfactorily  completed, 
however,  until  Fresncl  (1788-1827)  in  Paris  shortly  afterwards 
theoretically  explained  the  interference  phenomena  by  supposing 
that  luminous  vibrations  take  place  in  an  aU-pervading  a'ther, 
and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  -projxi- 
gation  of  the  light.  Fresnel  still  further  justified  the  wave 
theorj'  by  applying  it  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  polarisation 
of  light  discovered  by  Malus  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

As  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Societj',  Young  forwarded 
to  Fresnel  the  Rumford  medal  for  his  researches  on  light. 
Fresnel  died  a  few  days   afterwards,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

Amongst  Young's  contributions  to  physical  science  must  also 
be  reckoned  his  researches  on  elasticity.     He  was  a  remarkable 
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man  in  nian\-  ways,  and  ii|>  In  liis  day  ranked  second  only 
to  Newton  us  a  natnral  iiliilosojilici-.  Ilc^  was  ])roHciont.  in 
chemistry,  physics,  medical  science,  niecluinisni,  and  was  more 
or  less  familiar  with  lourteen  langnages.  Ho  was  also  an 
authority  on  Ej^^^'ptian  hicrosjlyphics,  H(>  died  in  IS2!t,  tln-(!e 
weeks  before  Davy. 

At  the  beginninL;'  of  the  century  it  was  known  from  Cou- 
lomb's   reseai"ches    that    two   magnetic    poles    acted   upon   cacdi 
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other  with  a  force  directly  pro|)ortional  to  the  product  of  their 
strengths,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them  ;  and  the  same  law  was  known  to  hold 
good  for  the  force  exerted  by  two  quantities  of  electricity 
upon  each  other.  This  led  many  scientists  to  seek  for  rela- 
tionships between  magnetism  and  electricity. 

The  first  to  bring  to  light  a  connecting  link  was  Hans  oersted. 
Christian  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen.  (.)ften  had  he  tried  and  as 
often  failed.  During  the  winter  1819-20  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  rlass  of  students.  While  lecturing  lu; 
suddenly  thought  of  a  new  mode;  of  attacking  the  problem. 
Taking  a  wire  joining  the  poles  of  a  battery,  he  placed  it  parallel 
to   and    above   a  conqiass    needle.       Instantly  the   needle    was 
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deHectecl  Iroin  its  position,  and  the  discovery  was  made  that  a 
force  exists  between  an  electric  current  and  a  magnet.  He  also 
found  that  on  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  the  needle 
was  deflected  in  the  opposite  way.  The  discovery  was  pub- 
lished in  the  suinmer  of  the  year  1820.  In  recognition  of 
his  work  the  Royal  Society  awarded  to  Oersted  the  Copley 
Medal  in  1820. 

Oersted's    discovery    marks    the    birth    of    the   .subject   of 
electromagnetism.      The   beginning    was   made,   and    the   sub- 
setpient  rapid  development  speaks   volumes   for   the    scientific 
intellect  of  the  period. 
Ampere.  (jj^  September  11th,  1820,  Andre  Marie  Ampere,  Professor 

of  Mathematics  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  Paris,  first  heard  of 
Oersted's  discovery.  Immediately  setting  to  work,  he  repeated 
Oersted's  experiment  and  devi.sed  and  successfully  performed 
many  others.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  announced 
the  fundamental  principles  of  electroiuagnetism.  In  one  week 
he  had  worked  at  the  subject  both  experimentally  and  theoretic- 
ally ;  he  discovered  that  a  pivoted  wire  spiral  carrying  an 
electric  current  behaved  like  a  magnet  and  set  itself  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  ;  he  investigated  the  action  of  currents  on 
currents,  predicting  theoretically  and  verifying  experimentally 
that  two  parallel  electric  currents  attract  each  other  when  they 
flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  each  other  when  they  flow 
in  opposite  directions ;  also  that  two  currents  not  parallel  attract 
each  other  if  they  both  converge  to  or  both  diverge  from  the 
apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  their  directions,  while  they  repel 
each  other  if  one  of  the  cm-rents  approaches  the  apex  of  the 
angle  and  the  other  recedes  from  it. 

Ampere  was  the  flrst  to  use  the  action  of  currents  on  magnets 
as  the  principle  on  which  to  construct  a  galvanometer,  or  current 
detector  and  measurer.  In  order  to  increase  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  by  the  current,  ho  bent  the  wire  carrying  the  current 
into  the  form  of  a  rectangle  and  pivoted  the  compass  needle  in 
the  centre.  Shortly  afterwards  Schweigger  improved  Ampere's 
arrangement  by  winding  many  turns  of  wire  into  a  rectangular 
form.  This  improvement  rendered  the  instrument  much  more 
sensitive. 

In  1820  Arago  in  France  and  Davy  in  England  discovered 
independently    that   steel    wire  was   magnetised    on    placing  it 
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inside  a  helix  of  wire  carrying  a  current.  Thus  an  electric 
current  was  shown  not  only  to  influence  a  magnet,  but  also  to 
be  capable  of  producing  magnetism.  This  fact  led  Ampere  to 
form  a  theory  of  magnetism.  He  supposed  that  every  molecule 
of  a  magnet  was  itself  a  magnet,  and  that  the  molecules  owed 
their  polarity  to  electric  currents  circulating  romid  them.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  properties  of  a  magnet  by 
reference  to  its  individual  molecules.  The  idea  of  molecular 
currents  has,  however,  since  been  shown  to  be  unnecessar}-  for 
the  complete  explanation  of  magnetic  phenomena. 

Not  long  after  the  discovery  that  an  electric  current  i.s  sturgeon, 
capable  of  magnetising  a  piece  of  steel.  Sturgeon  in  England 
produced  an  electromagnet.  He  found  that  by  using  soft  iron 
instead  of  steel  a  given  current  would  ^^roduce  much  more 
intense  magnetisation,  though  the  effect  ceased  when  the  current 
was  stopped.  He  varnished  the  iron,  bent  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  and  wound  coils  ot  naked  wire  in  a  spiral  round  it. 

Although  the  theory  of  electromagnetism  was  so  well  deve-  oum. 
loped,  the  laws  governing  the  How  of  an  electric  ciu'rent  along  a 
conducting  wire  were  not  understood.  In  the  year  f<S25,  Ohm, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Physics  at  ilimich,  published  his  famous 
law.  He  showed  that  the  intensity  of  an  electric  current 
depends  not  only  t)n  the  battery  ]jower,  or  "  electromotive  force  " 
.as  it  is  called,  bur  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  conducting  wires. 
Different  wu'cs  of  the  same  length  and  thickness  offered  diHcrent 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  This  resistance  ( )lim 
found  to  be  an  mtrmsic  projierty  <jf  the  conducting  wire  itself. 
Ohms  law  as  it  is  now  expressed  states  that  the  ratio  of  the 
electromotive  force  driving  the  current  through  a  conducting 
wire  to  the  current  itself  is  constant.  This  ratio  is  defined  to  be 
the  resistance  of  the  conducting  wire. 

Although  Ohm's  discovery  was  of  fundamental  importance, 
it  was  received  with  doubt  and  scepticism  by  most  scientists,  and 
rejected  altogether  by  iiianv.  The  law  was  first  recognised  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  fS-il,  sixteen  years  after  its 
publication  in  Poggendorff's  "Annalen."  In  recognition  of  its 
merits  Ohm  was  awarded  the  Copley  Medal.  Ohm  subsequently 
published  his  theory  of  the  siren.     He  died  in  July,  LS54. 

A  new  mode  of  generating  an  electric  current  was  discovered 
in  1S'21  bv  Professor  Seebeck  of  Berlin.     He  found  that,  if  two 
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wires  of  dit'tbrenl  metals  woro  joined  loujether  to  t'oriii  a  closed 
circuit  and  their  juuetioiis  broUL,dit  to  different  temperatures,  an 
electric;  current  Howed  round  the  circuit.  Becquerel,  experi- 
mciitiuL;'  later  on  various  metals,  I'ormed  a  series  of  metals  placed 
in  such  an  order  that  the  current  set  up  at  the  heated  junction 
of  any  two  goes  from  the  metal  which  follows  to  that  which 
precedes  in  the  series.  In  later  years  the  subject  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  Professor  P.  (J.  Tait,  of  Kdinlmryh  T^ni- 
versity. 

Foremost  among  experimentalists  was  Michael  Faraday 
(p.  86),  who  became  Davy's  assistant  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  ISl.S.  Having  charge  of  the  laboratories  he  had  opportunities 
for  conducting  researclfes,  first  under  Davy's  guidance,  and 
afterwards  on  his  own  account.  He  commenced  his  brilliant 
researches  in  electricity  in  the  year  1S21,  when  he  re-discovered 
Oersted's  experiment.  This  was  followed  by  his  discovery  that 
a  magnet  will  rotate  round  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current, 
and  that  a  wire  carrying  a  current  will  rotate  round  a  magnet. 
The  idea  for  this  experiment  Faraday  got  from  Dr.  Wollaston 
(VoL  v.,  p.  752),  who  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  do  the  same 
experiment  himself  in  Davy's  laboratory.  Where  Wollaston 
failed  Faraday  succeeded,  and  obtained  the  first  continuous 
motion  electromagnetically. 

In  ]823  Faraday  published  his  work  on  the  liquefaction  of 
gases.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1825  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
laboratories  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

In  1831  Faraday  commenced  a  series  of  some  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  present  century.  In  1825  Arago  had  per- 
formed an  experiment  which  puzzled  the  physicists  of  the  day. 
On  rotating  a  disc  of  copper  underneath  a  compass  needle 
suspended  horizontally,  the  needle  was  observed  first  to  deflect 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  disc  and  then  to  rotate 
itself,  but  always  at  a  speed  slower  than  that  of  the  disc. 
No  one  had  explained  why  it  was  that  the  compass  needle 
rotated.  Faraday  thought  that  the  rotation  was  due  to  induced 
electricity  in  the  disc,  but,  although  he  repeatedly  attempted 
to  show  experimentally  that  this  was  the  reason,  he  did  not 
succeed  until  August,  1831.  He  knew  that  magnetism  could 
be  produced   by    electricity,   and   he    set   himself  to   discover 
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whether  electricity    could  be   i)ro(hice(l   from    niagnetisiu.      He   Eiectro- 

,  .       '        ,  ,    ,  •      1       !•      ■  V  r         Magnetic 

took  an  iron  riny-  and  woinid  two  .s]iirals  ot  wn-e  on  it:  sendmi,'    induction. 

an  electric  current  icmukI  erne  s|mal  to  iiiaynetise  the  ring, 
he  looked  for  an  electric  current  in  the  other.  The  tir.st  spiral 
was  connected  with  a  hatterv  and  the  second  with  a  galvano- 
meter, but  when  the  curn-nt  was  flowing  round  the  one  the 
galvanometer  failed  to  rc^gister  any  current  m  the  other.  At 
the  instant  of  breaking  the  battery  circuit  Faraday  observed 
that  the  galvanometer  needle  gave  a  kick,  and  again,  l)ut  in 
the  o[)posite  direction,  on  making  the  battery  circuit.  On 
breakint;-  or  makint;-  the  battery  circuit  an  instantaneous  in- 
dvxed  current  flowed  through  the  galvanometer  circuit,  lie 
saw  that  he  was  now  in  a  jiosition  to  explain  the  Arago  disc 
phenomenon  ;  induced  currents  were  generated  in  the  copper 
disc,  and  the  action  between  these  and  the  needle  caused  the 
latter  to  rotate.  To  prove  this  he  mounted  a  copper  disc  so 
that  it  could  be  rotated  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet ; 
he  connected  the  centre  of  the  disc  and  its  edge  with  a 
galvanometer,  and  on  rotating  the  disc  the  galvanometer  needle 
was  deflected,  showing  the  ])resence  ot  induced  currents.  This 
disc  of  Faraday's  is  the  piototype  of  the  modern  dynamo. 
The  im]K>rtance  of  the  discovery  of  induced  currents  may  be 
gathered  from  tlie  fact  that  now  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
spent  on  their  prodm-tion. 

Between    the    vears    l<s:]l-3-l!    F'araday    devoted    himself   to   Laws  of 

Elpotro— 

investigating  the  laws  which  govern  electrolytic  action.  He  lysis. 
stated  the  results  of  his  researches  m  his  three  famous  laws, 
which  are  as  follow: — (1)  The  electrolytic  action  ot  a  current 
is  equal  at  all  points  round  the  circuit,  (2)  the  cpiantity  of 
gas  disengaged  in  a  minute  is  a  standard  measure  of  the  average 
strength  ot  the  current  during  that  minute,  and  the  total 
quantity  ot  gas  evolved  is  the  measure  of  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  that  the  current  has  conveyed  round  the  circuit ; 
(3)  when  the  same  current  acts  on  many  electrolytes  the  weights 
of  the  elements  separated  by  electrolysis  are  m  proportion  to 
the  chemical  equivalents  of  these  elements. 

The  discovery  of  these  laws  has  furni.slicd  us  with  our  most 
accurate  method  of  measuring  the  strength  of  an  electric  current. 
and  ;dl  instruments  intended  lor  accurate  measurement  of 
current  are  standardised  by  a,n  electrolytic  method. 
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Electricity. 


Fai-iuUiy's  next  work  was  the  discovery  of  self-ioduction,  in 
l.S.'J4.  He  found  that  on  making  or  breaking  an  electric  circuit 
an  electromotive  force  is  inditced  in  the  circuit  itself.  All 
electromagnetic  induction  phenomena  have  been  summed  up  by 
the  Russian  physicist  Lenz  in  the  statement  that  "  induced 
currents  are  always  generated  in  such  a  direction  as  tends  to 
oppose  the  motion  that  gives  rise  to  them." 

During  the  period  1835-38  Faraday  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  electrostatic  induction,  and  announced  his  theory  of  a 
medium  through  which  electrical  attracticjns  and  repulsions  are 
transmitted  at  each  point  along  a  certain  detinite  direction.  The 
medium  he  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  he  pictured 
it  as  being  tilled  with  what  he  called  "  tubes  of  force."  An 
electric  current  flowing  round  a  circuit  causes  the  surrounding 
medium  to  be  in  a  state  of  strain,  the  amount  of  which  he 
represented  by  a  number  of  these  hypothetical  tubes  of  force, 
also,  induced  currents  are  generated  whenever  a  motion  of  these 
tubes  relative  to  a  closed  metallic  circuit  takes  place.  The 
amount  of  the  induced  current  he  found  to  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  He  also  showed  that  the 
force  exerted  between  two  electrostatically  charged  conductors 
varies  with  the  separating  medium.  The  separating  media, 
wliiitever  non-conductors  of  electricity  or  insulating  materials 
they  might  be,  he  named  dielectrics,  and  their  property  on 
which  the  amount  of  electric  action  depended,  specific  inductive 
capac.it)'. 

The  wave  theory  of  light  had  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis  b}' 
the  experiments  of  Young  and  Fresnel.  Mains  had  shown  that 
light  could  be  polarised,  or,  as  explained  by  the  wave  theory, 
have  its  vibrations  constrained  to  one  plane  by  the  interposition 
of  various  crystals  or  by  repeated  reflection.  Faraday  in  1845 
found  that  if  such  a  polarised  beam  of  light  is  stibjected  to  the 
action  of  a  magnetic  field  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated 
through  an  angle  whose  inagnitudi'  de])ends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field,  and  the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  current  flows  to  which  the  magnetic 
fiokl  is  due.  At  a  subsequent  date  Verdet  found  that  the 
amount  of  rotation  can  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field.  This  resuh.  is  of  i^-reat  importance  in  the 
theory  of  electricity.      Just  as   Oersted's  experiment  showed  a 
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i-elati(Mi.ship  between  inai,nietisin  and  eleclricity,  this  experiment 
of  Faraday's  pointed  to  a  reiatioiiship  between  electromai-netistn 
and  lia;ht.  It  was  left  to  .Maxwrll  to  reveal  llu;  true  naturi;  of 
the  relationship. 

Another  important  work  of  I'araday's  was  the  discovery  that 
some  bodies  exhibit  properties  exactly  opposite  to  those  possessed 
by  iron  when    plaeed   in    a    nia^rietie  field.      Whereas    a  freely 
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suspended  piece  of  iron  sets  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  field, 
some  bodies  similarly  suspendetl  take  up  their  position  of  rest 
at  right  angles  to  the  field.  Bodies  of  the  iron  type,  as  regards 
their  behaviour  under  magnetising  influences,  Faraday  called 
■paruDingndic,  or  simply  mitgnctir  bodies:  those  belonging  to 
the  other  class,  of  which  bismuth  is  the  most  striking  example, 
he  called  diainagiK'tlc  bodies.  To  this  new  property  of  niag- 
netism  which  he  discovered  he  gave  the  name  diamagnetism. 
Faraday  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Davy  as  rrof(!ssor  of 
Chemistrv  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  LS88.  In  appreciation  of 
269 
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liis  lirilliaiit  w.irk  ihe  queen  in 
on  Hanijiton  C'onrl  (o'con,  where 
August,   ]S(i7. 

Faraday  has  justly  been  culled  the  jirinec  (if  cxpei'inien- 
talists.  He  presented  no  fewer  than  lo.s  seientitie  nicmoirs  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Like  many  otiier  inijiortaiit  scientiMc  truths, 
his  conception  of  a  medium  transmitting  electrical  energy  was 
viewed  with  scojiticism  by  contemjiorary  scientists,  irathema- 
ticians  had  grown  fond  of  their  theory  of  action  at  a  distance, 
which  did  not  assume  as  necessary  any  medium  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  of  energy.  He  was  soon,  however,  to  have  as  an 
interpreter  of  his  views  one  of  the  greatest  mathematical 
physicists  of  the  age — James  Clerk  Maxwell. 

Prominent  among  the  physicists  of  his  day  was  Charles 
Wheatstone,  Professor  of  Physics  at  King's  College,  London. 
To  him  is  due  the  first  attempt  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
transmission  of  electricity.  By  means  of  a  revolving  mirror 
he  found  its  rate  of  propagation  to  be  288,000  uules  a  second. 
The  method  used  has  since  been  applied  by  Foucault  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  light.  Wheatstone  was  also  the  fii'st 
to  apply  the  method  of  sjjectrum  analysis  to  the  determination 
of  the  constitution  of  bodies. 

The  theory  of  light  was  materially  supplemented  by  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin.  His  investigations  in  mathe- 
matics and  mathematical  physics  have  placed  him  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  mathematicians.  His  contributions  to  physics 
chiefly  related  to  geometrical  optics.  The  work  which  may  be 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece  is  the  invention  of  an  entirely  new 
method  of  mathematical  analysis,  a  non-connnutative  algebra, 
called  by  him  Qtiafeniionf!  (1853).  The  method  is  extremely 
powerful,  and  ]iarticularly  adapted  to  the  solution  of  physical 
problems. 

In  1837,  the  year  of  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  a 
3-oung  Manchester  man,  James  Prescott  Joule,  then  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  began  to  publish  his  researches  on  relations 
between  heat  and  energy.  In  1.S40  he  experimentally  demon- 
strated the  law  that  the  heating  effect  of  an  electric  current  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  through 
which  it  flows,  and  also  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current 
flowing.      In  1843  he  presented  his  magnum  ofni-^  to  the  Royal 
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Society.  'i'liis  was  a  )ia|ier  '  nn  the  caldntic  effects  of  nianf- 
noto-elcetriialy,  and  on  the  nioeliani(';d  vaine  of  heat,"  In  this 
])a])er  he  showed  tliat.  •  an  anionnt  of  energy  eijnal  to  772  font- 
iidunds  will,  if  (■(ininnniii'ale(l  lo  one  jimuid  of  water,  raise  its 
t.ein]i(.'rattu'e  one  deg-ree  Fahrenheit,"  in  other  words,  he  sliowed 
that  a  definite  relation  exists  hetwec^n 
a  g'iven  amount  of  enerL;'}'  can  he 
quantity  ot  hear. 

.loide's  earlier  jiapers  show  that 
equivalent  of  heat  had  tor  some 
time  occupied  his  mind,  yet,  in 
1843,  his  aunouneenient  was  far 
from  being  well  received.  The 
leading  physicists  at  first  regarded 
it  as  tlie  product  of  a  country 
youth's  imagination.  The  tii-st  to 
a[ipreuiate  Joule's  work  was  Sir 
William  Thomson,  who  was  si.x 
years  his  junior.  Others  followed 
suit,  and  came  to  see  that  the 
country  youth  had  unfolded  to 
them  one  of  Nature's  grandest 
laws.  To  Joule,  in  England,  and 
Von  Helmholtz,  in  Germany,  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  "  Conservation  of  Energy,"  a 
law  which  states  that  energy  is 
in   the  same  degree  indestructible  and  uncreatable  as  matter. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  Joule's  work  as  a 
whole,  the  original  of  his  ideas,  the  importance  and  generality  of 
his  discoveries,  and  their  effect  on  the  scientific  world,  place  him 
side  by  side  with  Newton  in  the  liistory  of  physical  science. 


SUl  CIIAHI.E.S  WnE.lTSTOXK,  Rli.S., 
I!Y    S.\m"EL    L.IUREXCK. 

(Nnlimu'l  I'orlniil  aallmi.) 


The  progress  of  chemistry  is  the  best  proof  that  science  has  robert 
no  country.      The  history  of  English  chemistry  cannot  be  under-  cijemistry. 
stood  without  continualljr  referring  to  the  discoveries  of  other 
lands.      At  the  time  of  whicli  we    write  the   atomic  theory  of 
Dalton  had  already  been  confirmed   by  Gay-Lussac's  discovery 
and    by    Avogadro's    explanation    of    it,    by    the    researches    of 
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Dulong  and  Petit  on  heat,  and  liy  those  of  MitschorHcli  on 
cryslalline  I'orni.  For  the  next  tew  years  the  chief  advance 
in  thieoretical  chemistry  la}'  in  the  direction  of  deteriniiiinLT  the 
true    fnriuuLr    Im-    rheinical    substances,  and  of    making'  these 


.IA51KS    I'RESroTT    JOILE,    BY    ALFRED    CilLUEIlT,    U.A. 

(r>!l  ]n;nHii^sifm  rif  the  Cor^wi'Otlon  of  ^[auclfl'sl^■)\) 

forniuke  express  what  is  known  as  to  the  properties  it  possesses. 
Water,  as  is  well  known,  is  expressed  to-day  by  the  formida 
HgO — a  system  of  notation  introduced  by  Berzelius — in  1832 
it  was  written  HO,  both  these  forniulaj  indicating  that  in 
analysis  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  found  combined  with,  or  is 
equivalent  in  combining  power  to,  eight  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen.  Gerhavdt  and  Laurent,  two  French  chemists,  were 
the  first  to  definitely  grasp  the  distinction  between  molecular, 
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utoiiiic,  and  e([iiivalent  weights,  and  tlins  to  prepare  the  way 
ior  ihc  develojinient  of  the  atoinie  theory  and  restore  the  atomic 
weiifhts  of  BerzeHus.  An  EngHsh  clieniist,  Thomas  Graliam 
(lS()o-r)9),  o'a\-e  important  aid  liy  his  researches.  Tt  was  at  this 
period  ( 1.S.S2)  i^jenerally  agreed  tiiat  mctaihe  oxides  consisted  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  conduned  wiili  one  atom  nf  metal,  and  lliat 
they  united  with  one  "atom"  of  acid  to  form  neutral  salts. 
(iraliam  undertook  the  study  of  the  phosphoric  acids,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  "atom"  of  acid  in  the.se  cnmpomids 
combined  with  one,  two,  or  three  "atoms"  of  water,  re])lace- 
able  by  metalhc  oxides.  Liebig  (lcS03-7:|)  following  up  this  line 
of  argument,  was  at  hist  able  to  lay  down  the  definition  that 
acids  are  compounds  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaceable  by  metals 
— a  theory  which  still,  witli  modiKcations  and  additions,  holds  its 
ground.  An  addition  to  the  science  was  made  by  Faraday's 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  electrolysis  (p.  255),  which  furnished 
chemists  with  a  ready  means  of  arriving  at  the  cheirncal  equiva- 
lents of  the  elements,  and  Wiihler's  preparation  of  urea  from 
ammonium  cyanide  had  broken  down  the  imaginary  barrier 
which  separated  substances  prepared  in  the  laboratory  from 
those  elaborated  by  Uving  organi.sms.  The  field  was  thus  laid 
open,  and  students  were  not  long  wanting  to  cultivate  it. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  England  no  plac'C  at  wdiitdi  a 
student  of  chemistry'  could  learn  the  first  principles  of  scientific 
investigation.  It  was  not  till  l.SHT  that  Graham  came  to  London 
as  a  Professor  in  what  is  now  TTniversity  College  ;  and,  unques- 
tionably, all  who  could  do  so  went  to  <iiessen  to  the  laboratories 
which  Liebig  had  established  there,  in  imitation  of  Gay-Lussac. 
Among  the  more  distinguished  of  his  English  students  were 
Playfair,  Williamson,  and  Frankland.  It  is  to  Williamson  that 
we  owe  the  next  advance  in  chemical  theor}'.  Dumas  had  laid 
down  a  theory  of  type,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  character 
of  chemical  compounds  depended  on  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  rather  than  on  the  nature  of  these  atoms,  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  Berzelius,  which  regarded  every 
compound  as  formed  of  two  radicles  such  as  into  which  it  would 
be  divided  by  electrol3-sis.  AVilliam.son's  work  on  tlu;  relations 
of  ether  and  alcohol  to  eacli  other  and  water,  and  Hofmanns 
(181iS^92)  on  the  suVistances  which  he  afterwards  ])roved  to  be 
derivatives  of  annnonia,  .served  to  erect  a  theory  of  types  on  a 
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firmer  base.  At  first  all  compounds  were  referred  to  these  types, 
water  and  aininonia;  but  later  theories  have  lessened  its 
importance  to  teaching,  and  tiie  danger  of  its  over-use. 

The  liritish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  IJS.'M  by  a  group  of  scientific  men,  early  attained  its 
reputation  as  a  combination  of  autumn  junketing  and  serious 

work  ;  but  it  never  wrought 
better  for  Engli.sh  science 
than  when  it  requested 
Liebig,  in  1(S37,  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  organic  chem- 
istry. The  report  was  not 
drawn  up,  but  in  its  place 
he  published  "  Chemistry  in 
its  A])plication  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology"  (ItS-lO), 
a  work  in  which  the  close 
relation  between  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants  and  the 
chemical  compo.sition  of  the 
soil  and  the  air  is  finally 
established.  The  effect  of 
that  work  on  English  chem- 
ical science  is  incalculable. 
A  universal  demand  for 
schools  of  chemical  training 
was  made,  and  even  the  older  universities  opened  lal>oratories. 
When,  in  1842,  Liebig  visited  this  country  the  enthusiasm  grew, 
and  English  country  gentlemen,  anxious  for  analyses  of  the  soil 
of  their  farms,  vietl  with  enthusiasts  for  science  in  subscribing 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  (1,S45-.5.S). 

The  popular  interest  in  chemistry  led,  however,  to  a  more 
enduring  result.  A  class  of  students  had  arisen  round  Graham 
capable  and  desirous  of  engaging  in  original  worlv,  and  in  liS41 
he  founded  the  Chemical  Society,  which  has  been  associated 
since  then  with  every  development  of  the  science  in  this 
country,  and  whose  journal  has  been  its  chief  organ,  more 
especially  since  1S71,  from  which  year  it  has  included  full 
abstracts  of  all  papers  appearing  in  other  periodicals  devoted 
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to  the  science.  The  last  survivor  of  the  original  members, 
Lord  riayfair,  was  Graham's  jiiipil  at  tilasgow.  An  earlier  but 
abortive  attempt  had  been  made  to  found  a  Chemical  Society 
in  l.s:l-2. 

Liebig,  on  his  return  from  England,  sunnued  up  the  situation 
by  saying  that   the  fault  of  Englishmen  was  to  look  exclusively 


THOMAS    GRAHAM,    liV    G.    V.     WATTS,    r..A. 
(lii/  jyrmission  oj  tJte  lioiiat  Socicti/.) 


to  practical  results,  and  this  weakness  led  to  the  fixll  of  the  first 
and  greatest  school  of  chemistry  wo  have  had  in  this  country. 
The  post  of  Professor  was  offereil  to  Hofmann,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  Jjiehig's  pupils,  and,  on  his  acceptance,  he  at 
once  set  to  work.  Tlie  list  of  his  students  includes  many  of 
the  best-known  names  of  the  da\-,  and  their  work  at  once  began 
to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  (-'henucal  Society :  but  it  is 
curious  to  read  in  the  reports  of  the  college  Hofmann's  apologies 
for  working  on  such  useless  substances  as  aniline,  etc.  It  was 
soon  I'ound  impnssilile  to  fulfil  the  ])romises  in   the  prospectus 
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as  to  analyses  for  \hv  siiliscribcrs,  funds  fell  off,  and  llic  Royal 
C'olle<i-o  of  Clicinistry  was  absorbed  into  llic  Sidiool  of  Mines 
(p.  752). 

But  about  this  time  another  residt  of  Liebi^'s  work  was  seen 
in  the  foundation  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Lawes  of  the 
Agricultural  Statioia  at  Rothamsted  (p.  483).  He  had  carried  on 
experiments  in  the  fields  since  1837  with  important  results  to 
agriculture,  more  especially  those  on  the  7nanuring  of  turnips 
by  superphosphates — mineral  phosphates  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid — and  had  taken  out,  as  a  result,  a  patent  in 
184-2,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  an  important  chemical 
industry,  but  it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  systematic  work  of 
the  station  began.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
rendered  incalculable  .service  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
the  field,  in  the  feeding  shed,  and  the  laboratory.  Experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  with  root  and  grain  crops  grown 
continuously  on  the  same  plot  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
manures :  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  on  the  result  of  the 
feeding  of  animals  in  producing  meat,  milk,  and  manure.  To 
state  concisely  the  main  results  of  this  work  is  not  easy.  They 
have  made  clear  the  object,  methofi,  and  results  of  manuring, 
the  scientific  explanation  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  production  of  fat  and  of  muscle 
in  farm  stock.  Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  who  was  associated  with 
Sir  John  Lawes  in  this  work  from  1843,  and  continued  it  after 
his  death  in  1900,1  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig. 
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The  public  health  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  good, 
in  spite  of  the  most  neglected  sanitary  conditions  and  the  most 
systematic  overcrowding.  Wages  were  high,  and  w-ork  was 
constant  so  long  as  the  war  continued,  but  with  the  Peace  of 
181.5  and  the  bad  season  of  1816  came  a  reaction.  Typhus  and 
relapsing  fever  appeared  in  the  rookeries  of  London,  and  spread 
as  an  epidemic  through  England.      Relapsing  fever  disappeared 

[■  The  station  was  carried  on  by  Sir  John  Lawes  at  his  own  expense  till 
1889,  when  he  endowed  it  with  £100,000  and  certain  lands,  and  appointed 
trustees.  It  is  now  (li)04)  controlled  by  a  committee  of  nine,  four  of  whom 
are  nominated  by  the  Royal  Society,  two  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  remaining  three  represent  the  Chemical  and  Linnean  Societies  and 
the  founders  family.] 


feAMl'LKS    OF     WHEAT     (.KoUN     AT     RDTIIAMSTKI),     iiKlM> 
(L'y  permissioii  <•/  the  Laices  AtiricuHnral  Tnist.) 
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aliiiiit  ISII),  liiit  typhus  reiiiuiiicd  endctiiie  ;  and  there  was  a 
sccoikI  e])i(K'iiii('  in  182()-27,  associated  with  the  tinancdal  crisis  of 
1S25.  The  antiuun  of  l.S2(!  was  marked  hy  an  outbreak  offerer 
whiih.  from  the  account  of  llie  nioi'hid  appearances  left  to  us 
by  the  physicians  wlio  attendefi  tlie  cases,  wc  now  know  to 
liave  been  typhoid.  Tiie  disease  was  not  tli(!ii  recoirnised  as  a 
distinct  fever,  for  it  was  not  until  LS4!)  51  that  Sir  Wiliiaiii 
•Tenner  drew  particular  attention  to  the  distinctive  anatomical 
lesions  which  now  make  its  recognition  a  matter  of  everyday 
occurrence,  and  at  the  same  time  have  led  to  its  rational  treat- 
ment. The  ten  years  from  lcS30-40  were  jiarticularly  ludiealthy. 
Typhiis,  Asiatic  cholera,  small-pox,  and  influenza  spread  over 
the  country  in  epidemic  waves.  The  cause  of  these  epidemics 
was  not  far  to  seek.  Trade  was  getting  worse  and  worse :  the 
price  of  provisions  rose  steadily.  Hygiene  did  not  exist,  and  as 
yet  the  State  took  no  interest  in  the  public  healtli.  The  poor, 
both  in  town  and  cotuitry,  lived  amongst  the  most  tiUhy 
surroundnigs,  and  under  the  most  demoralising  conditions. 
Their  standard  of  comfort  was  ver}-  low,  and  overcrowding  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  wealthy  classes  was  not  much  better,  for  the  broad  principles 
of  drainage  were  less  understood  than  they  had  been  in  Nineveh, 
and  were  certainly  not  as  good  as  the}'  were  in  Rome  under 
Augustus.  In  Rome,  at  any  rate,  we  know  that  the  sewers  were 
cleansed  occasionall}',  for  the  magistrate,  under  whose  auspices 
such  a  work  was  accomplished,  would  afterwards  descend  the 
newly  cleansed  channel  in  a  boat ;  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  the 
sewers  m  this  country  being  surveyed  by  any  municipal 
authority.  The  sanitary  ap}iliances  were  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion ;  cesspools  were  frequent,  and  were  usually  placed  in  the 
basement  of  the  houses  ;  tlie  water  supply  was  abominable  ;  the 
streets  were  badly  paved,  badly  lighted,  and  badly  guarded, 
state  The  unhealthy  decade  was  not  without  its  uses.     It  brought 

home  to  the  Government  the  shameful  manner  in  which  the 
State  had  hitherto  neglected  an  important  part  of  its  duties. 
The  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  at  Sunderland  in  18:31  had  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Health,  and  the  new  system  of 
registering  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  came  into  force  upon 
1st  July,  1SS7.  The  care  of  the  public  health,  hygiene,  or  the 
science  of  State  medicine  was  still  unknown,  and  there  was  no 


Medicine. 
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sanitary  iiioa.sui'c  upon  the  statute  books  at  the  time  of  tlie 
([ueen's  a(^ccs.sion.  The  loundation  of  the  science  was  hiid  in 
LS.SS,  when  (Sir)  Kchvin  Chadwicic,  as  Secretary  to  the  Poor  I^aw 
Commissioners,  achh-cssed  a  letter  to  l.ord  -lnhn  IJussdl,  the 
Home  Secretary,  pointian'  out  that  preventalile  disease  was  a 
cause  of  pauperism.  The  State  further  at^vnowlcHli^ed  its  duties 
in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  disease  wl:en  in  1<S4()  it  rendered 
penal  the  inoculation  of  small-pox,  and  established  a  s^'stem  ot 
gratuitous  vaccination.  It  made  further  progress  in  the  same 
direction  when  it  began  to  consider  the  dangers  attending  burials 
within  the  limits  of  the  various  towns,  though  the  practice  was 
not  prohibited  until  1S;")2.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  a  tem- 
porary Act  for  "  the  Removal  of  Nuisances  and  the  Prevention 
of  Epidemic  Diseases  "  enforced  the  first  and  most  elementary 
sanitary  regulations.  A  still  more  important  Act  was  passed  in 
the  same  session,  enabling  local  authorities  to  establish  public 
baths  and  wash-houses.  Lord  ^lorpeth's  "  Health  of  Towns 
Bill,"  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  State 
medicine,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1S47  ;  but,  as  it 
failed  to  pass  the  Conmions,  it  was  re-introduced  in  the  following 
session,  when  it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  1S4.S.  Its  provisions  were  first  carried  out  by  a  central 
Board  of  Health,  then  (I«58)  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  since 
1872  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Sanitary  legislation,  at 
first  confined  to  towns,  was  extended  to  the  rural  districts  in 
LS72,  and  local  sanitation  is  now  administered  by  the  •  District 
Councils"  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  ltS94 


The  mining  and  metallurgical  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom   h.  c. 
assumed  a  position  of  prime  importance  in    the    trade    of   the  J^n^'^^' 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     This  they  have  main-   andMetai- 
tained,  so  that  in  later  years  they  have  become  an  index  of  the  mf^m. 
national  prosperity. 

At  the  opening  of  our  period,  metal  was  daily  displacing 
wood  as  a  material  for  articles  of  common  use.  The  in\ientive 
skill  of  men  such  as  Arkwright,  AVatt,  and  Maudslay  (Vol.  V., 
pp.  414,  (525  seq.,  81.'5)  had  extend(,'d  the  use  of  the  metals 
beyond  the  sphere  of  artistic  or  philosophical  applications  to  that 
of  durable  and  industrially  useful  maehinery,  possessing  a  degree 
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of  accuracy  of  form  and  precision  of  movement  hitlierto  imknown 
in  the  purely  meeliaiiical  arts,  whilst  Newcoiuen  and  Watt 
had  (Vol.  v.,  pp.  42(i,  (j-io)  -riven  to  the  world  practical  means 
by  which  the  energy  in  liiel  could  be  utilised  m  setting  this 
improved  machinery  in  motion.  Thus  manufacture  was  no 
longer  limited  by  the  resources  of  hand  labour  or  of  animal 
power,  or  by  the  restraints  of  place  imposed  by  the  use  of  water- 
power,  while  it  was  but  just  released  fi-om  the  grave  restrictions 
and  burdens  imposed  by  the  long  French  AVar. 

For  half  a  century  the  country  had  been  experiencing  the 
benefits  duo  to  a  few  good  roads  and  canals  made  with  the 
special  object  of  trade  in  view.  The  waggon  had  been  displacing 
the  pack-horse,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  each  ton  of  goods 
carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  cost  a  pound  sterling  for  every 
twenty  miles,  it  will  be  seen  how  desirable  some  relief  was  from 
such  an  impost  on  trade,  because  the  economical  manufacture  of 
goods  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  itself  too  ponderous  to  be  readily 
portable,  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  carriage  both  of 
the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  centurj^  coal  was  one  of  the  articles  in  connection  with 
which  the  need  of  cheap  carriage  was  severely  felt,  and  the 
success  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Croydon  Tramway  (LSOl  : 
p.  273)  and  other  similar  lines  led  to  the  further  re{)Iacement 
of  stone  by  iron  as  the  material  for  roadways  in  the  colliery 
districts.  Several  inventors  were  meanwhile  busy  with  attempts 
to  utilise  the  steam  engine  for  the  purpose  of  haulage.  The  new 
form  of  road,  or  rather  tramway,  was  seen  to  offer  spe<;ial  advan- 
tage to  steam  locomotion,  on  account  of  the  more  perfect  and 
rigid  service  that  it  presented — a  surface  that  was,  moreover, 
nearly  independent  of  meteorological  changes.  But  the 
mechanical  engineers  had  some  difficulty  in  perfecting  the 
locomotive  engine,  and  by  the  time  that  Stephenson  in  1828 
demonstrated  its  success,  industries  on  all  hands  had  become  so 
developed  as  absolutely  to  necessitate  the  assistance  of  this  new 
means  of  transport  to  prevent  their  being  crippled  by  cost  of 
carriage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Great  Britain  occupied  the 
fortunate  position  of  having  her  mineral  resources,  as  well  as 
the  new  engineering  industries,  in  a  better  developed  condition 
than    those  of    any    other  country.      She   had,  moreover,    the 
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coiHiiumd  of  the  sea.  Hence  very  nuicli  of  the  increase  of  trade 
came  directly  into  our  hands.  Thus  on  every  hand  large  and 
increasing  quantities  of  metals,  chielly  iron,  as  well  as  of  coal, 
were  then  required,  so  that  the  rate  of  development  of  the  coal 
and  iron  trades  was  for  many  years  phenomenal.  It  will  be 
better,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  in  a  more  detailed  review  to 
take  the  iron  trade  first. 

S'^^*  Crude   cast   or   pig   iron  is  the  most  widely  used  metal  at 

the  present  day  in  the  industrial  arts,  sometimes  as  the  material 
out  of  which  articles  may  be  formed  by  the  operation  of  casting, 
but  more  generally  as  the  substance  from  which  the  purer  forms 
of  the  metal,  such  as  steel  of  wrought  iron,  may  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  easy  to  trace  by  the  trade  in  pig  iron  alone  the 
industrial  progress  that  has  taken  place.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  large  industry  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
two  others,  coal  mining,  which  indeed  will  be  seen  to  be  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  iron  trade,  and  ironstone  mining, 
which  is  of  nearly  equal  importance  with  it. 

The  annual  production  of  pig  iron  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  Great  Britain  for  several  centuries.  For  the  year 
1806  there  were  no  less  than  161  furnaces  in  existence,  producing 
243,800  tons  of  pig  iron.  By  the  year  1827  the  numl)er  of 
furnaces  had  increased  to  284,  and  the  annual  output  to  GUO.OOO 
tons,  the  South  Wales  and  the  Staffordshire  districts  each  con- 
tributing about  one-third  of  the  total.  Except  in  Scotland,  where 
raw  coal  was  the  fuel,  the  use  of  coke  in  the  furnaces  had  become 
ahnost  universal  (Vol.  V.,  pp.  417,  631),  though  singularly 
enough  a  solitary  charcoal  furnace  has  been,  and  still  is,  worked 
at  Backbarrow  in  Cumberland  [1904]. 

Tiie  In  following  the  development  of   the  industry  it  nuist  be 

BlRStr  '  . 

Furnace.  remembered  that  the  blast  furnace  producing  cast  iron  has  two 
fimctions  to  perform.  It  has  to  reduce  the  ore  first  to  the  state 
of  metal.  This  is  effected  in  the  central  and  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  by  the  imited  action  of  carbon  and  of  carbonic  monoxide 
at  moderately  elevated  temperature  upon  the  ore,  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  always  an  oxide  of  iron,  for  when  carl)oii:ite  of 
iron  is  the  ore  it  speedily  becomes  oxide  by  the  simple  act  of 
heating.  The  reduced  metal,  now  in  a  state  of  fine  division, 
must  then  be  melted,  during  which  operation  it  takes  up  carbon 
and  becomes  cast  iron  :  at  the  same  time  the  ash  of  the  coke  and 
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the  forcii,'!!  matters  iVoiu  the  ore  fuse,  and  eau  be  withdrawn 
as  a  slag.  It  must  be  hn-thcr  noted  that  the  uieltiny  re(juires 
a  very  high  temperature,  sucli  as  is  (inly  attained  at  the  base 
of  the   furnace  where  the  lilast  of  air  is  adniitled. 

The  ver\-  early  iron  furnaces  did  not  produce  rast  iron,  save 
as  an  accidental  product,  but  a  steely  wrought  iron  that,  never 
melted  but  was  picked  out  of  the  furnace  after  the  operation  was 
finished.  This  peculiarity  of  their  product  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  furnaces,  wdiich  were,  couiparativcly  speaking,  very 
small,  employed  charcoal  as  fuel,  and  this  had  great  power  of 
reduction,  but  the  temperature  attained  was  insutticient  to  melt 
the  iron,  or  to  highly  carburise  it  during  the  few  himrs  oci/iiiiicd 
by  the  ojieration.  But  in  the  case  of  larger  blast  furnaces  having 
cast  iron  as  the  int^jntional  product,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
operation  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  coke  as  possible,  what 
is  required  is  the  attainment  of  a  very  high  temperature  by  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  coke  to  carbon  dioxide  at  the  base 
of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  get  the  highest  possible  temperature  fir 
the  actual  melting,  as  well  as  a  suitable  though  not  excessive 
])roduetion  of  rcdu<iing  ga.ses  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
furnace.  Up  to  about  the  _year  182S  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fiu'naces  was  made,  but 
without  any  radical  change  in  practice.  In  that  year  Neilson, 
though  for  inadequate  reasons,  thought  it  wotdd  be  of  advantage 
to  feed  all  kinds  of  furnaces  with  hot  air,  and  he  obtained  letters   Hot 


ex- 


Blast 


patent  for  the  scheme  Heated  air  had,  however,  been 
perimentally  used  by  others  at  the  Bradley  lion  Works  as  early 
as  1804  for  blast  furnaces,  and  its  use  abandoned.  But  the  use 
of  heated  air  enables  a  high  temperature  to  be  obtained 
without  an  excessive  production  of  reducing  gases  and  con- 
sequent waste  of  fuel  in  the  furnace,  and  when  Neilson's 
improvement  was  applied  to  the  Scotch  blast  furnaces,  a  notable 
saving  of  coal  was  effected,  amounting  in  many  instances  to  a 
reduction  of  eight  tons  of  pit  coal  per  ton  of  pig  iron  to  about 
5^  tons,  and  representing  frequently  an  economy  of  £1  sterling 
for  that  amount  of  product  In  English  furnaces,  where  the 
coal  was  generally  coked  before  it  was  used,  the  saving  naturall}^ 
could  not  be  so  great,  but  it  was  20  per  cent.     The  production   Growth 

increased  to  1,309,000  tons  in  1840,  when  490  furnaces  were  in   °^^^^ 

Iron 

existence  m  the  cotmtrv,  and  402  of  these  were  at  work,  the  Trade. 
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imiouiit  of  coal  required  diiuinisliiiiL,^  to  an  averaj.^c  of  ahout  Si 
tdiis  per  ton  of  iron.  In  J.S4.;i  llic  rapid  extension  of  tlie  rail- 
way system  caused  a  lar<i;e  increase  in  the  demand,  and  the 
]>roduction  was  i^.OOO.OOO  tons  in  tlie  year  1X47,  inereasinfj;  five 
\ears  later  to  ■l,7()i)Mi)0  tons,  when  4!I7  furnaces  wci-e  working 
out  of  a  total  of  (i55.  The  increasing  yield  per  furnace  was  (Uie 
partly  tn   an   increase   in  size,  but  partly  to  the  attention  now 

commencing  to  be  paid  by 
the  ironmasters  to  the  study 
of  the  scientific  problems 
presented  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  Up  to  this  time 
tlie  combustible  gases,  neces- 
sarily present  in  the  u[)per 
part  of  the  blast  furnace  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
lire  to  the  metallic  state,  had 
been  invariably  allowed  to 
liurn  as  they  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  but  in 
1X45-48  Budd  thought  to 
utilise  the  gas  by  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  furnace  im- 
mediately below  the  top,  and 
to  burn  it  in  his  stoves  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the 
air  for  the  hot  blast.  He 
found  that  he  had  enough 
gas  and  to  spare,  so  that 
another  large  economy  could 
be  effected.  Soon  after  this  the  "  closed "  top  to  the  furnace 
was  invented,  and  then  practically  all  these  gases  could  be 
usefully  burnt,  either  in  the  hot-blast  stoves  or  under  the 
steam  boilers,  for  the  blast  engines.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
was  many  years  before  the  use  of  the  closed  top  became  general, 
yet  in  the  end  the  advantages  of  its  use  have  been  universally 
recognised,  and  the  impressive,  but  useless  and  expensive, 
spectacle  of  a  quarter  of  the  fuel  employed  burning  in  absolute 
and  injurious  waste,  is  to  be  seen  no  more.  At  about  this  date, 
also,  the  increasing  size  of  the  furnaces  led  to  the  adoption  of 
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ironwork  in  their  structural  casing  in  the  place  of  brickwork  or 
of  masonry.  Now  the  change  is  complete,  and  only  tlie  lire- 
resisting  jxu-t  is  made  of  brick. 

The  acti\-ity  in  the  manufacturing  industries  has  demanded  coai. 
and,  indeed,  has  mainly  resulted  from,  a  liberal  supply  of  fuel, 
large  ipiantities  of  which  are  required  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron, 
whilst  the  steam  engine  is  used  with  the  deliberate  view  of 
substituting  the  energy  derived  from  fuel  for  that  derived  from 
animal  labour.  Coal  had  displaced  most  other  forms  of  fuel  in 
this  country  by  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  this  largely 
accounts  for  the  industrial  activity  itself,  for  it  is  computed  that 
a  seam  of  coal  two  feet  thick  and  an  acre  in  extent  will  supply 
as  much  energy  as  could  be  obtained  by  burning  all  the  trees 
that  could  be  grown  in  the  same  si/!cd  piece  of  land  for  ten 
thousand  years. 


Traveller.s  betw'een  London  and  Briirhton  may  notice  to  the  lord 

PAR,RER 

west  of  the  line  near  Purley  an  embankment  long  disused.  Few,  ^ije 
however,  know  that  this  is  part  of  the  first  public  "  iron  railway  "  ^^^^ 
for  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  this  country, 
byname  the  "Surrey  Iron  Railway  Company,"  formed  in  1801, 
to  carry  coals  from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon  and  Reigate,  and  to 
bring  back  stone  and  lime  to  be  shipped  on  the  Thames.  But 
though  this  and  several  other  small  lines  were  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  to  be  worked  by  horse  power  only,  it 
was  not  until  the  period  that  we  are  now  considering  that  the 
foundations  of  the  present  English  railway  system  were  laid. 

The  early  history  of  our  railways  is  inseparably  connected  ^^°'^^^^ 
with  the  picturesque  personality  of  George  Stephenson,  who  gon. 
was  born  in  1781  at  Wylam  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  of  parents 
too  jjoor  to  afford  him  as  a  lad  even  the  schooling  necessary  for 
learning  to  read  and  write :  the  family  of  eight  souls,  indeed, 
dwelt  in  one  room  of  a  cottage.  He  lived  not  only  to  realise 
great  wealth  himself,  but  to  see  the  face  of  England  so  much 
changed  by  the  invention  which  his  own  industry  had  the  chief 
share  in  developing,  that  it  was  actually  cheaper —to  use  his  own 
words — for  the  poor  man  to  go  by  steam  than  to  wal]<.  The 
time  was  very  favourable.  The  close  of  the  French  war  had 
opened  the  seas  to  English  commerce.  A  vessel  moved  by  steam 
270 
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])i>\vor  was  .sailiiii,'  on  the  Clyde  liy  1S12  ;  another  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  ISl!)  (p.  452).  Jktwecn  1!S21  and  1824  Liverpool  ex- 
ports had  in<n-eased  from  71, 000  to  over  1,000,000  tons.  The  in- 
land canal  navii^ation  companies  were  quite  unalilc  to  cope  with 
the  IratHc  that  was  pressini,'  upon  them.  They  atten:pted  to  meet 
the  ditHculty  by  the  most  foolish  and  unpopular  of  all  measures 
—that  of  a  general  raising  of  rates  for  conveyance.  And  so  we 
find  that  the  first  survey  of  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and 
Ahinchcster  was  made,  principally  at  the  expense  of  Joseph 
Sandars,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  in  the  year  1822,  and  the  first 
prospectus  issued  October  29,  1824.  It  contained  these  words: 
"  It  is  competition  that  is  wanted,  and  the  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  shai-es  in  the  old  Quay 
Navigation,  of  which  the  original  cost  was  £70,  have  been  sold 
as  hifjli  as  £1,250." 

During  all  this  time  George  Stephenson  had  been  working 
([uietly  at  the  improvement  of  his  locomotive  engine  in 
Northumberland.  He  had  long  been  convinced  that  steam 
power  was  destined  to  supersede  other  modes  of  traction.  As 
far  back  as  1769,  a  French  officer  named  Ciignot  had  constructed 
a  steam  locomotive,  which  worked  on  ordinary  roads  in  Paris. 
Trevithick,  a  Cornishman,  had  also  constructed  a  successful  road 
locomotive,  which  he  exhibited  in  London  in  1803,  and  a  tram- 
way locomotive — -the  first  in  Britain — which  worked  upon  the 
Merthyr  tram-road  in  1804.  Blenkinsop,  of  Leeds,  followed  with 
another  locomotive  in  1811,  to  be  used  at  his  colliery  at  Leeds  in 
lieu  of  horses.  Blackett,  of  Wylam,  a  village  near  Stejrihenson's 
home,  was  at  the  same  date  constantly  experimenting ;  and 
Stephenson,  then  an  engineer  at  Killingworth,  was  as  constantly 
following  the  experiments.  At  Killingworth,  Stephenson  con- 
structed in  1814,  for  Lord  Ravensworth,  his  first  locomotive, 
"  Blucher,"  and  devoted  the  next  two  j'ears  to  improvements  in 
design  of  both  engine  and  track  ;  and  he  had  proved  in  practice 
on  these  coal  roads  the  superiority  of  locomotive  over  any  other 
form  of  traction  by  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway. 

This  line  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
coals  and  goods  to  be  hauled  by   animal   power  or  stationary 
Darlington  g, urines  ;  and  the  first  application,  backed  by  Edward  Pease  and 
many  of  the  Quakers  of  Darlington,  for  power  to  construct  it. 


The 

Stockton 

and 
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was  inado  to  rarliainont,  in  ISIS,  Tt  was  ilofeated  liy  tlic  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  on  the  LiToimd  that  it  would  intci-t'ere  with  his 
fox-covers.  In  1821,  however,  the  Bill  passed,  and  in  IS-2;5 
George  Stephenson  was  ap[)ninird  engineer.     At  his  iiisiigation, 


r.EOEGE    STEPIIEXSOX,    AFTER    II.    I>.    ISRICfiS,    I!. A. 


an  amended  Hill  was  obtained,  a  clause  of  whieli  gave  the 
company  power  to  work  the  line  by  means  of  locomotive  engines, 
and  to  convey  passengers — the  first  Act  in  England  to  give  such 
power.  The  year  1823,  therefore,  may  be  looked  uiion  as  the 
real  beginning  of  the  modern  railway  era  in  I]iigland.  For 
sanction  was  given  by  Parliament — and  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  such  sanction  was,  and  is  still,  essential  to  undertakings 
of  any   magnitude,   because    I'arliament  aloiio    can   eoni|ii'l  any 
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individual  in  this  country  to  ]):ii-t  with  liis  land  against  his  will 
— to  a  lino  forty  miles  loiiff,  and  estimated  to  cost  a  quarter  ul'  a 
million  sterling. 

From  that  day  to  this,  moreover,  though  innmivenients  have 
been  made  in  details  of  the  locomotive,  the  principle  of  George 
Stephenson's  engine  remains  unaltered,  and  his  machine,  which 
at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  IcSSO 
carried  Huskisson's  body,  maimed  by  a  deplorable  accident,  at 
the  then  unheard-of  speed  of  8(3  miles  an  honr,  had  only  been 
enabled  to  double  that  pace  in  1 885,  while  the  reduction  of  fares 
during  the  same  period  between  the  same  places  was  only  from 
4s.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line, 
public  attention  was  not  thoroughly  arotised  nntil  the  project  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  came  to  the  i'ront  in 
1S24.  By  a  fortunate  chance  George  Stephenson  was  appointed 
engineer,  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  attacks  of  every 
kind.  What  these  attacks  were,  even  among  the  most  educated 
class,  may  be  gauged  bj'  the  following  words  of  a  Qiutrterly 
reviewer  of  1825,  commenting  upon  a  proposed  line  to  Woolwich, 
which  was  to  go  at  twice  the  speed  of  stage  coaches : — 

'■  Tlie  gross  exag'geratiou  of  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  steam  engine  .  .  . 
may  dclucle  for  a  time,  bnt  must  end  iu  the  mortilication  of  those  concerned. 
.  .  We  would  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolvvicli  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congfreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a  rate.  We 
would  back  old  Father  Thames  against  the  Woolwich  Railway  for  any  sum." 

Stephenson  himself,  in  evidence  given  Itefore  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  had  to  limit  his  expectations  of  the  speed 
of  the  locomotive  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  The  opposition, 
backed  by  the  landed  and  canal  interests,  was  too  nuich  lor 
the  first  Bill,  and  it  was  thrown  out ;  only  to  be  reintroduced 
and  passed  in  the  next  year  (1825). 

Even  now  the  directors  were  undecided  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  to  be  employed,  and  it  needed  the  utmost  persuasion 
of  their  engineer  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  locomotive.  Into  the 
details  of  that  remarkably  interesting  race  on  October  Gth,  1829, 
at  Rainhill,  between  the  three  locomotives,  "  Rocket,"  "  Novelty," 
and  "  Sanspareil,"  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  but  the  prize 
of  £500  was  won  by  Stephenson's  "  Rocket,"  whicli  attained  a 


Tievithick"i>  Tram  Locomotive, 
(fiy  permission  of  fke  L.  iC  AMI'.  Raihivy.) 


Blenkinsop's  Engine. 
(By  pp7-»ti5sio*i  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  it  Ikitley.) 
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speed  of  29  miles  an  hour,  ;iii(l  the  power  to  be  employed  for 

tractive  purposes  was  finally  settled.     The  Liverpool  and  ^Man- 

chester  Railway— now  part  of  the 
!,.  and  N.  W.  system — was  opened 
on  September  15th,  1S8(),  in  a 
scene  of  great  public  excitement. 
The  financial  results  were  highly 
satisfactory,  the  ,€1()()  shares 
shortly    rising    to    £2U0,    and    tlie 

traffic  increasing  beyond   the  wildest  dreams  of  the  promoters, 

so  much  so  indeed  that   the  whole 

of    their   limited    stock    of  engines 

was  employed    in  passenger   traffic, 

a    branch    of    business    which    had 

scarcely     been     considered    in    the 

prospectus. 

Meanwhile  the  first  of  the  waves 

of  speculation  which  have  occurred 

since  at  varying  intervals,  had  swept 

over  this  country.    Railways  seemed  to  offer  such  a  fine  security, 

that  we  find  a  capital  of  nearly  £22,000,000  was  demanded  for 

them  in  1824-25.  Even  though  only 
about  £220,000  was  actually  paid  up, 
the  figure,  considering  that  liability 
was  then  unlimited,  is  highly  re- 
markable. The  great  success  of  the 
Ijiverpool  and  Manchester  led  to  the 
foundation  of  all  the  principal  lines 
at  present  existing.  The  Act  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  the  first 
long  line — 112  miles  in  length — was 

passed  in  1833.     It  had  in  the  previous  session  (1832)  passed 

a  second  reading  in  the  Commons 

by    a    majority    of    79,    and    also 

Committee  and    third    reading  by 

large    majorities,    but    had    been 

rejected  in  the  Lords,  a  rejection 

which,  says  an  early  writer,  stirred 

lip  a  most  indignant  spirit  in  the        slxtiuxal  i-l.vx  oi- tuk  -  uocKiix. 

land.    "  There  is  a  blindness  which  (ruioHa  ana  Albert  Mmam.) 
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(Tic/orirt  aild  Albert  Mvscum.) 

trade  of  Windsor.  "  Trade,' 
sor,  except  Windsor  soap, 
The  Act  forbade  any 
station  on  the  G.W.R. 
•within  a  certain  distance 
of  Eton  College.  When 
the  rails  were  perforce 
extended  to  Eton  and 
Oxford,  clauses  were  in- 
serted in  the  Acts^ — to 
this  day  unrepealed — com- 
pelling policemen  to  patrol 
the  line  to  prevent  the 
access  of  Eton  boys,  and 
srivinsf  the  officers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ac- 
cess at  all  times  to  the 
railway.     Similarly   in   the 

'  Local  Acts,  ls;i.i,  c.  107,  s. 
100;  1843,  c.  10:  1S45,  c.  IS-i, 
s.    143;   184(;,   c.   13.'),  a.  24. 


will  not  see,  and  how  shall 
it  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  able  to  cal- 
culate, whose  schooling  has 
gone  little  beyond  count- 
ing the  feet  of  a  hexameter 
verse  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  simi- 
lar opposition  from  iCton 
and  Oxford,  the  (ireat 
\Vestorn  Bill  passed  in 
1.S35,  both  seats  of  learn- 
ing managing  to  push  the 
line  away,  the  first  as  far 
as  Slough,  the  second  as 
far  as  Didcot.  The  Eev. 
Edward  Coleridge  was 
asked  whether  the  railway 
would  not  increase  the 
said  he ;  "  what  trade  has  Wind- 
and    that    is    made    at    Eghain  ? " 


TUK    ••RurKET." 
(Victoria  aJuV  Albert  Mnstiail.) 
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Eastern  Counties  Act,'  a  clause,  still  uiire])cale(l,  forbade  the 
company  to  run  trains  to  Cambridge  at  certain  hours  on  Sun- 
days on  pain  of  forfeiting  money  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital. 
These  instances  are  quoted  to  show  the  strong  opposition  which 
was  met  with  and  had  to  be  conciliated,  for  in  more  modern 
Acts  such  clauses  interfering  with  public  convenience  for  the 
sake  of  private  institutions  arc  almost  unknown,  if  we  except 
the  case-  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  which  almost  prevented 
the  Great  Central  Railway  from  entering  London. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  demands  attention  for  other 
reasons  than  the  opposition  of  the  learned  bodies  of  Eton  and 
Oxford.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  name  of  Brunei,  its 
engineer.  A  man  of  daring  and  ingenious  mind,  he  was  quite 
deficient  in  the  special  faculty  which  George  Stephenson 
possessed,  of  giving  due  weight  to  the  commercial  side  of 
engineering.  The  gauge  of  the  English  railway  had  been 
determined  by  the  width  of  the  coal  tramroads  near  Newcastle 
to  be  4  feet  8^  inches.  Stephenson  saw  from  the  first  the 
importance  of  keeping  all  P>nglish  raihvaj's  the  same  width. 
When  his  friend  Joseph  Locke  was  constructing  the  Canterbury 
and  Whitstable  line,  he  came  to  ask  Stephenson  what  gauge  he 
should  adopt.  "  Make  it  of  the  same  width  as  mine,"  said 
George  Stephenson,  "  though  they  may  bo  a  long  way  apart  now, 
depend  upon  it  they  will  be  joined  together  some  day."  But  to 
Brunei's  mind  the  veiy  fact  of  one  .system  being  adopted  was  an 
inducement  to  experiment  upon  the  advantages  of  another. 
Other  railways  were  of  4  feet  8i-  inches  gauge  ;  he  persuaded  his 
directors  that  7  feet  was  a  better  width.  Other  railways  used 
cross  sleepers ;  his  must  be  longitudinal.  Other  lines  had  up 
and  down  stations  on  each  side  of  the  line  and  the  passengers 
crossed  to  them  ;  he  must  have  his  stations  on  one  side  of  the 
line  only,  while  the  trains  crossed  instead  of  the  passengers. 
Steam  had  proved  its  success  as  a  tractive  power ;  Brunei 
maintained  that  the  atmospheric  systeui  was  better  for  steep 
grades,  and  tried  it  with  disastrous  effects  on  the  South  Devon 
line. 

All  these  eccentricities  experience  has  condemned,  and  no 
sober  investigator  can  doubt  that  time  has  shown  Brunei  to  have 
been  completely  wrong,  and  tn  have  wasted  large  sums  of  money. 

1   1S4-1,  c.  G2  ;  1S62,  c.  22;j,  s.  110.  =   1893,  c.  1,  s.  .52. 
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But  from  the  historicnl  point  of  view  tlic  most  ustonishing  f ict 
is  tli'it  not  only  rarliament  and  the  puljjic,  but  even  the 
directors  of  the  Cireat  Western  ]{ailway  themselves,  should  have 
had  no  iniciingof  the  exchange  between  the  various  jmrts  of  the 
kingdom  whicli  railways  were  to  produce.  It  was  staled  and 
firndy  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  wider  gauge,  that  the 


ISAMBARD    KIXllDOJI    BBUXKL. 
(Engraved  hy  Henry  Cousinly  after  J.  C.  llorsJcy,  U.A.) 

district  which  the  G.W.R.  served  was  entirely  separate  from 
the  rest  of  England,  and  therefore  that  the  transhipment 
necessary  for  goods  would  be  infinitesimal.  The  idea  that  in 
fifty  years  through  expresses  would  be  running  from  Glasgo\v  to 
Plymouth,  or  from  Birkenhead  to  Bournemouth,  entered  their 
heads  as  little  as  the  necessity  for  through  goods  and  coal 
wagofons  from  the  AVest  of  England  stations  to  and  from  the 
London  docks  and  other  cities  and  ports,  if  their  district  were  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  England  on  equal  terms.  A 
clearer   proof   does    not    exist    that    the    internal    trade    of   the 
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■country  was  in  its  infancy.  The  question  of  gauge  was  not 
dealt  with  by  Parliament  until  the  year  184(),  when  an  "  Act  for 
Regulaling  the  Gauge  of  Railways  "  (9  &  10  Vict,  cap.  57)  was 
passed,  fixing  4  feet  8i  inches  for  future  English  and  Scotch,  and 
5  feet  3  inches  for  Irish,  railways.  This  Act  was  the  outcome  of 
the  report  of  a  "  Gauge  Commission "  of  the  previous  year, 
■which  conducted  a  careful  inquiry.     The  experiments  included 


(iUE.Vr    WESTEIIX    EXiaXES. 
{From  a  print  in  the  Victoria  (tnd  Albert  Museum.) 

very  interesting  tests  of  speed  on  the  broad  gauge  Great  Western 
between  Paddington  and  Didcot.  and  narrow  gauge  Great  North 
of  England'  between  York  and  Darlington,  in  which  the  broad 
gauge  attained  an  average  speed  of  over  50  miles  an  hour  with 
a  train  of  80  tons,  the  narrow  gauge  with  a  train  of  the  same 
weight  attaining  44  miles.  On  grounds  other  than  those 
of  speed,  however,  the  Royal  Commissioners  recommended 
the  narrow  gauge  for  future  railways.  The  wisdom  of  their 
view  was  confirmed  when  the  Great  Western  in  1892  con- 
verted the  onl}^  remaining  broad  gauge  sections  of  its  S3^stem 
to  the  normal  width. 

No  very  special  incidents  marked   the  passing  of  Bills  for 

['  The  company  is  still    estaut,  but   its  line  is  part  of   the  North-Eastern 
system.  ] 
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our  Other  great  London  lines,  which  occurred  at  the  followini; 
dates  : — London  and  TiiriniiiLj'liani,  1(S38:  London  and  (Irecnwich, 
LS33  ;  London  and  SouthainiJton,  1.S34  ;  London  and  Croydon, 
1835 ;  Great  Western,  1835 ;  South  Eastern,  183G ;  Eastern 
Counties,  1830;  London  and  Brii,diton,  1837;  Great  Northern, 
IS-tG  ;  liondon,  Chatham  and  Dover,  1860  ;  Midland,  1863  ;  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  (now  Great  Central),  1893. 

But  the  railway  mania  of  1830  and  the  subsequent  ].ianic 
have  been  so  overshadowed  liy  the  greater  mania  antl  panic  of 
1845,  that  it  is  well  to  recall  tliem.  Almost  all  the  projects  of 
1845  were  mooted  in  l83ti,  and  the  crash  which  followed  in  1837 
was  one  of  the  worst  known.  "  Consols  fell  4  per  cent.  ...  In 
Manchester  and  its  vicinit}-  50,000  hands  wei-e  unemployed  for 
six  months.  At  Paisley  20,000  workmen  were  idle.  At 
Gla.sgow  nearly  half  the  labouring  classes  were  idle."'  Never- 
theless all  the  great  lines  were  being  built,  and  as  they  opened 
took  the  place  of  roads  as  the  real  highwaj's  of  the  country. 
The  mails  were  sent  by  train  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
from  1830.  Each  succeeding  year  saw  the  death  of  some 
celebrated  coach  with  the  extension  of  the  rails.  Li  1841  died 
the  Brighton,  in  1842  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in  1843  the 
last  Southampton  coach  The  C^i'cen  made  her  first  journey 
on  the  Great  Western  on  June  18th,  1842;  the  Prince  Consort 
had  used  the  line  some  time  befoi'e  this. 

Parliament  began  to  see  that  some  general  legislation  was 
necessary  The  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1840,  reciting  that  ■  it 
is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public  to  provide  for  the  due 
supervision  of  Railways,"  handed  over  certain  general  powers  of 
regulation  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  was  followed  by  various 
Acts  intended  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  "  Railway  Clauses  Act,  1845,"  incor- 
porating the  provisions  usually  introduced  into  each  jirivate 
Railway  Act  into  one  General  Act. 

These  Acts,  however,  did  not  give  to  a  Government 
Department  any  considerable  powers.  The  reason  is  obvious — 
that  in  Great  Britain  alone,  among  European  countries,  no  penny 
of  (4overnment  money  had  been  contributed  to  railway  enterprise, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  justification  for  claiming  the  control 
exercised  abroad.     The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  — 

1  Fr.inc'is,  vol.  i.,  p.  301. 
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until  the  year  1889 — limited  to  securing  safety  to  the  public, 

and   they    could   only    interfere  before  lines  were   opened.     In 

Purlianient  itself  the  railway  interest  was  so  strong  that  the  Act 

now  known  as  "The  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1844" — introduced  by  The  cheap 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  in  which  the  remarkable  words  occur,   Act."^^ 

"  I    would   no    more    trust    the    railway    proprietor    on    rail\v;iy 

matters   than    I    wnuld    (iracchus    sijeaking   of    sedition,"    and 

backed  by  the  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — is  a  mere  skeleton 

compared  to  the  Bill  as  originally  drafted.     It  did  indeed  attain 

one  object — that  of  showing  the  railway  companies  the  value  of 

cheap   fares ;    and   it   also    gave    Government    the    option    of 

purchasing  all  future  railways  in  twenty-one  years — an  option 

not  exercised  owing  to  the  adverse  report  of  perhaps  the  most 

important   inquiry   into   railway   matters    ever    made    in    this 

country,  the  Royal  Commission   of  1865-67,  presided  over  by 

the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.     We  have  said  that  the  Act  of 

1844  taught  the  railway  companies  the  value  of  cheap  fares.     A 

contemporary  says:  "The  third-class  passenger  down   to    1845 

had  no  legal  status  at  all.     Many  companies  would  not  carry  liim 

at   any   price ;    others  put  him  in  an  open  goods  truck,  with 

movable  seats  placed  across  it,  and  charged  him  lUl.  a  mile  for 

the  luxury  too.     He  was  conveyed  with  other  unclean  animals 

by  cattle  trains,  he  was  shunted  about  in  his  buft'erless  box  for 

hours,  and  when  at   last  he  reached  his  destination  it  was  to 

see  a  notice  that  '  the  company's  servants  are  strictly  ordered 

not  to  porter  for  wagon  passengers.'  " 

But  in  1844  it  was  enacted  that  along  every  line  one  train 
each  way  daily  must  be  run  at  an  inclusive  .speed  of  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour,  conveying  passengers  in  covered 
carriages  at  a  penny  a  mile.  The  companies  soon  began  to  find 
that  this  cheap  traffic,  against  the  compulsory  carriage  of  which 
they  had  vigorously  protested,  was  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
passenger  business,  and  continuous  improvements  were  made  in 
the  .speed  and  comfort  of  conveyance  from  that  date  until  1x72, 
when  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Midland  Railway  in  admitting 
third-class  passengers  to  all  trains  without  exception  completed 
the  revolution  in  travel.  Indeed,  the  figures  were  sucli  as  no 
sensible   business  men  could  overlook. 

The  table  of  decennial  figures  given  below,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable    • 
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testimony  that  exists  to  the  doinocratic  tendency  of  the  railway. 
The  first  row  of  fii,nires — viz.  for  1.S45 — is  lor  the  year  before  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act  came  into  force,  when  tiicrc  was  no  compulsion 
to  convey  third-class  passenger.s.     Between  1845  and  1S90  the 


SpeovUa- 
tion  of 
1845. 


A    inUJIITIVE    TIIIRD-CL.\SS    CARRIAGE,    STILL    llUNNIMi,    LATE    iX    THE 
MXETEEXTII   CENTURY,  OX   THE   BODMIN   AND   WADEBRIDGE   LINE. 

(From  a  photwjraph,  by  permhsioti  of  the  Lowlon  and  Soulh-U'csteryi  Railway  Compcnvt,) 

first-class  receipts  just  doubled,  whereas  the  third-class  receipts 
became  32  times  as  large. 

GROWTH     OF     PASSENGER     TKAFFIC— UNITED      KINGDOM. 


Numbers. 

Receipts. 

Tear. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Cla.ss. 

14,325,825 
24,226,668J 

49,041,814 

3i-<I  Class. 

llixcil 
Classes. 

1st  Class. 

B 
1,616,805 

1,969,240 
3,170,  936 

2nd  Class. 

3"^  Class.  j^-^_ 

1845 
1850 

1860 

.5,474,103 
7,734,728i 

20,025,851 

13,135,820 

3id&  Parly. 

34,797,723 

93,703,013 

856,445 

81,055 

Season 

Tickets. 

47,894 

1,698,116 
2,694,817 

3,944,713 

£                i 
651,903       209,518 
3rd  &  Pari. 

1,899,739           1.470 
ScasiMi 
Tickets. 
4,102,487       272,807 

1870 

31.830,091 

74,163,113 

224,012,191 

... 

3,948,812 

4,925,542 

7,473,727  !    680,488 

18S0 

3S,767,n26 

65,034,870 

600,082,229 

502,174 

3,944,033 

3,530,391 

14,830,961    1,450,274 

1890 

30,187,007 

02,S50,S54 

724, i'i07,126!l, 259,221 

3,193,  lai 

2,645,70a 

21,142.847    2,310, 3.S4 

The  railway  mania  of  1845  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Hudson, 
tlie  "  Railway  King,"  have  attracted,  perhaps,  more  attention 
than  they  deserve.  The  existing  railways  had  been  doing  well,  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  York  and 
North  Midland  paid  10  per  cent.,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
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15  per  cent.  But  no  one  expected  in  1844  the  wiiil  specu- 
lation that  was  to  follow  in  LS4o  and  LS4(i.  in  IS44  7I»7  miles, 
in  1>S45  2,883  miles,  and  in  184(i  4,7!tO  miles  received  I'arlia- 
nientaiT  sanction.  The  streets  near  the  stock  exchanges  were 
impassable,  the  gambling  fever  seized  on  all  classes.  From  a 
return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeal's  that  among 
the  dealers  in  railway  undertakings  were  900  lawyers,  304 
bankers,  257  clergymen,  157  mendiers  of  Parliament.  When 
the  crash  came  in  October,  it  involved  literally  thousands  in 
ruin.  The  collapse  of  184(5  and  the  quiet  decade  which  followed 
mark  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  English  railway  history. 
The  interest  also  shifted  from  the  construction  of  railroads  tc 
problems  connected  with  their  working.  It  is  true  that  in  1885 
the  mileage  of  line  in  the  United  Kingdom  wa's  eight  times  that 
of  1845 — the  figures  are  accurately,  2,441  in  1845,  l!»,l(i!»  in 
1885 — but  the  advance  of  engineering  skill  has  made  railroad 
building  merel_y  a  question  of  money. 

The  economic  and  social  effects  of  the  new  power  were  felt, 
and  the  interest  shifted  from  engineering  to  that  of  policy  and 
rates.  Cheaper  steamships,  combined  with  free  trade,  and  the 
extension  of  pioneer   railways   into   the  heart  of  the  American 


KING    HUDSON'S    LEVEE,    ISM. 
(Iteproduccd  hij  Kjiecial  pcrmUsioii  of  the  Proprietors  of  "  Ptnidi.") 

continent,  enabled  countries  more  favoured  than  our  own  to  send 
us  corn  at  a  price  with  which  our  farmers  could  not  compete. 
Labourers  could  leave  their  old  homes  to  seek  for  work  in  towns 
or  in  new  countries.     As  the  competition  of  the  sea  influenced 
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throe-lifths  of  British  nxtcs '  the  tariffs  often  appeared  illogical, 
and  presented  anomalies  real  or  apparent,  which  caused  a  strong 
outcry  from  an  irulustry  now  depressed,  but  once  so  powerful  and 
prosperous  as  that  of  British  agriculture. 

JIany  thought  that  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  State 
purchase  and  the  adoption  of  an  absolutel}'  equal  system 
of  rates.  It  was  feared  that  the  power  of  these  "gigantic 
monopolies "  as  they  were  called,  would  be  too  great,  and 
between  1844  and  18S1  no  less  than  six  Royal  Commissions  or 
Select  Committees  of  Parliament  examined  into  the  general 
question.  Preyious  Committees  had  sat  in  1836, 1839,  and  1840. 
These  six  were — a  Committee  of  1844  (Mr.  Gladstone's) ;  a 
Conuiiittee  of  184G;  a  Commons  Committee  of  1853  (Mr. 
Gladstone's  and  Mr.  Card  well's);  a  Royal  Commission  of  180.5-67 
(Duke  of  Devonshire's) ;  a  Joint  Committee  of  1872  ;  a  Committee 
of  1881-82.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  also  sat  in 
1892-93,  and  a  House  of  Commons  Conmiittee  on  the  same 
subject  in  1894. 

From  the  Committee  of  1844  onwards  the  general  principle 
of  Parliament  has  been  to  declare  that  the  Companies  have  no 
special  vested  interest.  "  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  vested 
interest"  .  .  .  says  the  1844  report,  "ought  to  be  recognised 
by  Parliament  as  attaching  to  existing  railways." 

The  engagement  between  the  promoters  and  the  public 
"conveys  to  the  promoters  no  right,"  says  the  Report  of  1853, 
"  that  these  privileges  shall  be  exclusively  maintained  when  they 
cease  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  advantage." 

The  Royal  Connnission  of  1865-G7  reports  :  "  When  a  railway 
company  comes  forward  for  additional  powers.  Parliament  shall 
take  that  opportunity  of  revising  the  maximum  rates  of  con- 
veyance, as  it  may  appear  reasonable." 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  English  history,  we 
find  the  vindication  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
From  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in  the  introduction  in 
1842  of  a  Bill  to  regulate  railways,  stated,  "  I  have  reason  to 
doubt  very  much  whether  all  the  railway  companies  and  railway 
proprietors  in  the  country  would  have  the  power  to  prevent 
Parliament  from  adopting  any  effectual  regulations  they  thought 
fit,"   to   our   own   day,   England   has   seen   no  such   difficulties 

'    J'ide  lieport  of  Joint  Committee  of  1872. 
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between  the  Slate  and  tli(> 
Companies  as  those  wliicli 
leil  in  Aiiu'rica  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Intevstati' 
Commerce  Conmiission. 

Not  that  iHii-  i!ail\va\ 
Conunissions  have  attaiucil 
in  all  cases  an  tniqnaliticil 
success.  Their  history  is 
curious.  In  J 840  anil  l(S4:2 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  L;iven 
certain  powers  of  rontrol  in 
the  interests  of  public  .safety. 
In  1844  a  separate  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  whose 
main  duty  was  to  report 
u|)on  iKjw  railway  schemes. 
This  impossible  task  led  to 
the  jealousy  of  Parliament, 
and  the  first  "  Railwa}-  Com- 
mission "  died  in  a  year.  In 
1846  another  was  appointt'd 
with  far  less  powers,  which 
also  died  of  inanition  after 
five  3^ears.  The  great  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
of  1854— the  result  of  Clad- 
stone's  and  Cardwells  Com- 
mittee of  185-S  —  virtually 
transferred  railway  litigation 
to  the  ordinary  Law  Courts 
(the  Court  of  Common  Pleas), 
and  in  many  directions  was 
a  real  success.  It  failed,  how- 
ever, in  technical  questions, 
and  the  result  of  the  .loiut 
Committee  of  l.S7:2  was  ihu 
passage  of  the  Kailway 
Regulation  Act,  187:{.  This 
appointed  a  Railway  Com- 
271 
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mission  <it'  three  ineinbers,  one  a  railway  man,  one  a  lawyer 
(by  tlie  Railway  and  Canal  Trattic  Act  of  1888,  86  &  37  Vict, 
cap.  48,  the  lawyer  is  to  be  a  ju(],t,'e  of  the  Superior  Court), 
and  one  other,  who  were  to  decide  questions  arising  under 
the  Act  of  18.")4,  and  sul)SC(iuent  Acts.  On  questions  of  fact 
its  decision  was  to  be  final ;  on  questions  of  law  it  was  sub- 
ject to  appeal.  This  Coiinnission,  with  some  alterations  in 
its  duties  and  powers  made  by  the  Act  of  1888,  has  continued 
until  now,  and  if  it  has  not  satisfied  all  the  expectations  which 
were  formed  of  it,  has  at  any  rate  been  better  than  anything 
that  has  gone  betbre. 

With  all  the  faults  of  our  English  system  of  purely  private 
enterprise  tempered  by  competition,  the  controlling  power  of 
Parliament,  though  frequently  grumbled  at,  has  never  been 
seriously  denied  by  these  gigantic  corporations,  whose  capital  in 
1895  exceeded  that  of  the  National  Debt  by  more  than  300 
millions  sterling.  It  is  possibly  for  this  reason  that  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  State  Railways  has  made  so  little  progress 
in  England.  The  waves  of  State  Socialism  have  at  various 
times  swept  part  or  the  whole  of  the  railway  system  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  most  other  countries  into 
the  net  of  the  State,  but  in  England  alone,  hitherto,  the  move- 
ment has  had  no  serious  support.  And  as  long  as  the  words  of 
the  last  Connnittee  of  Parliament  which  has  reported  on  the 
question  hold  good,  our  present  system  seems  likely  to  remain 
unaltered.     The  words  were  as  follows  : — 

"Tour  Committee,  in  ponclusion,  reports  that,  on  the  wlmle  of  tlie 
evidence,  they  acquit  tlie  railway  companies  of  any  .irrave  tlcrelicfiou  of 
their  duty  to  the  public." 


R.  E. 
PROTHERO. 

Agricul- 
ture, 
1832  1846. 


The 

Distress 

Continues. 


I\  the  tirst  four  years  of  this  period,  the  agricultural  distress  in 
which  the  country  was  plunged  after  the  peace  of  1815  con- 
tinued with  little  or  no  abatement.  Landlords  with  mortsracres 
or  rent-charges  on  their  estates  were  ruined  ;  tenants,  farming 
on  borrowed  capital,  became  parish  paupers ;  bankruptcies, 
seizures,  executions,  inqirisonment  for  debt,  wore  still  universally 
]irevalent.  Rents  fell  into  arn^ar ;  tithes  and  poor  rates  remained 
unpaid:  labonr-bills  were  reduced:  improvements  were  discon- 
tinued ;  live-stock  dwindled.      Tradesmen,  innkeepers,  and  shop- 
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keepers,  who  depended  on  farnurs  as  tlnir  princijial  customers, 
were  involved  in  tlic  same  ruin.  The  t'aihu't!  el  numerous 
coimtrv  banks  added  to  the  (hstvess  of  rural  disti'irls.  .Misery 
bred  discontent,  and  discunlint  ci'ratrd  disturbances  which 
;vcv(Most(>r('d  bv  pulilical  ai;ilatnrs.  W'liilc  llic  Luddiirs  brolce 
u|)  niarliinci-y,  "  Swiny- "  and  his  |ii'iisrlytes  were  at  work  IVoni 
Dorsetshire  to  Linci»inshire.  (ian,t;s  of  labourers  avenu'ed  the 
fancied  conspiracy  of  farmers  by  burning  stacks  and  ricks,  or 
by  wrecking-  the  shops  of  butchers  and  bakers. 


swixc,  Tiu:   RICK  r.i-Rxr.R. 

It  was  on  the  clay  farms  tliat  the  distress  was  most  acutely 
felt.  Here,  even  on  large  holdings,  the  use  of  manure  was 
almost  discontinued  :  less  capital  and  less  labour  were  ex- 
pended on  the  soil :  wet  seasons  prevented  the  farmers  from 
getting  on  their  land;  to  make  the  rent,  excessive  cropping  was 
resorted  to.  (Jontidence  between  landlords  and  tenants  was 
destroyed,  and  recent  experience  created  a  profound  distrust  ot 
leases.  In  many  cases  the  heavier  soils  were  abandoned;  in 
nearly  all  the  land  was  allowed  to  fall  into  miserable  condilion. 
On  the  light  soil  of  th(^  Eastern  Counties,  farmers  had  sufl'ercd 
comparatively  little.  The  higher  the  farming,  the  less  liad  liecn 
the  loss.      The  spread  of  drill  husbandrv,  better  and  more  varied 
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rotations  of  crops,  tlic  aliiiml,  iicu  of  natural  manure  provided 
liy  the  practice  of  stall-lccdini;-,  and  iuiprovement  botli  in  sheep 
and  capital,  enabled  enert^ntic  tcn:.nts  to  make  farming  pay, 
(Mil   ill   the  midst  of  falling  pri('es. 

Revival  Alter   LS;iO,   signs    of   reviving  prosperity   bt;camc   manifest. 

1836.  Tlic    rapid    growth    of   manufacture   gave    a   fresh    impulse    to 

agriculture.  The  new  system  of  the  Poor  Law  lightened  the 
crushing  burden  of  rates,  which  fell  from  six  and  a  quarter 
millions  hi  1834,  to  four  millions  in  1837.  The  'I'ithc  Cmii- 
mutatidii  Act  of  b'^-"!<i  encouraged  landlords  and  tenants  to 
invest  their  money  in  land,  without  fear  that  tithe-owners  would 
intercept  the  increased  profits  derived  from  an  outlay  to  which 
they  had  not  themselves  contributed.  Wool,  mutton,  and  beef 
rose  in  value  ;  barley  and  oats  sold  liriskly  at  enhanced  prices. 
Farmers,  who  were  fortunate  with  their  wheat  in  1838  and 
1839,  profited  by  the  defective  harvests,  which  in  those  years 
were  generally  prevalent.  Farming  entered  on  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  which,  with  certain  Huctiiations,  continued  down 
to  1870. 

In  1812  the  Koyal  Societ)- had  adopted  the  motto  of  "Science 
with  I'l-actice,"  and  the  general  characteristic  of  agriculture 
during  this  period  is  the  adoptiini  of  this  motto.  Hitlicrto 
bucolic  life  had  been  the  pastime  of  the  town,  tjie  inspiration 
of  poets,  the  rela.Kation  of  statesmen,  the  pursuit  of  individual 
landowners.  But,  as  a  rule,  farmers  had  neither  asked  nor 
allowed  scientitie  aid.  From  183()  onwards,  on  a  larger  and 
ever-increasing  scale,  rapitai  and  science,  combined  witii  prac- 
tical experience,  apj^lied  their  united  forces  to  agricuUural 
progress.  In  1838,  the  fnuudation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society — replacing  tlir  nld  i'mard  nf  Agric.'ulture,  whicdi  expired 
in  1819 — marks  at  once  the  revival  of  prosperity,  the  general 
recognition  by  landlords  of  their  territorial  duties,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  man  of  science  with  the  farmer.  It  jiroclaims 
the  acceptance  of  new  conditions ;  it  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  agriculture  was  for  the  future  to  advance.  Farming 
ceased  to  depend  for  its  advance  on  the  chance-directed  dis- 
coveries of  unlettered  rustics  ;  henceforward  it  enlLsted  in  its 
service  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  and  the  ex])erinieiits  of  the 
learned. 

Science  was   applied    to   farming  in  ways  so  various  as  to 
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defy  enumeration.  Architects,  mechanists,  peologists,  clieniists, 
physiologists,  statisticians  gave  their  aid  to  tlic  farmer,  trebled 
his  resources,  lessened  his  risk,  and  placed  at  his  (tonunand 
tlic  iiicaiis  of  economising  the  cost  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  production.  Vast  capital  was  expended  on  farm  Imildings. 
Instead  of  rickety  harns  and   tuudile-down  sheds,  well  arranged 


LOIUI    ALTIIOUl',    riKST     EVKL    sI'ENCi:!:.    BY    SU: 

M.IRTIN    .UUIIER    SllEE,    I'.K.A. 

(By  jifrmission  of  the  lliijht  linn.   Earl  Simicer.) 

anil  connnodious  farm  huildings  were  erected.  New  means  of 
transport  and  comuumiciitiou  l)r<mght  distant  markets  to  the 
farmer's  door.  Railroads,  steam  navigation,  and  joint  stock 
hanks  assisted  the  revival  of  his  prosperity.  The  new  Poor 
Law  aiifl  the  Connnutation  of  Tithe  Act  have  been  already 
mentio)ied.  But  Acts  for  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds, 
for  drainage  and  for  enclosures,  also  helped  the  tariinr  in 
his  distress.  Steam  and  machinery  lessened  his  toil  and  his 
expenses.     Veterinary  science  made  gigantic  strides,  and  it  was 
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no  loncfer  necessary  to  saci'itice  valuable  animals  to  the  iq-iio- 
ranci'  of  (piacks.  The  sclioolniaster  was  abroad,  and  in  IS-I-:? 
the  Hiiyal  A'-irirulini-al  College  was  founded.  Agricultin-al 
implements  were  ini])roved,  and  their  use  more  widely  ditil'iised. 
New  rotations  and  new  varieties  of  tield  crops  were  introduced. 
Live-stock  was  better  bred,  better  fed,  and  better  housed.  High 
farming,  good  roads,  good  homesteads,  good  crops,  good  stock, 
good  farmers  lieeame  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Such  arc  the  g(;neral  features  of  the  period  ol  prosperity 
which  first  showed  signs  of  commencement  in  1830.  Its 
characteristic  is  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  "  Science  witli 
Practice."  (Jut  off  from  the  old  ri'source  of  increasing  the  \icld 
of  the  soil  by  enlarging  the  cultivated  area,  agriculture  was 
driven  to  efiect  improvements  in  its  methods.  The  age  of 
fariuing  by  extension  was  ended;  that  of  farming  by  intension 
had  begun.  Within  the  period  lcS32—4'.5,  the  most  striking 
improvements  are  those  in  the  science  of  drainage  and  in  the 
science  of  manures.  To  these  two  important  points  some 
attention    must    necessarily    be    given. 

It  has  been  .said  that  the  stress  of  the  storm  of  1815-3G 
fell  upon  the  clay  farmer.  Without  drainage  he  could  not  hope 
to  recover  his  prosperity,  or  to  compete,  on  anything  like  ecpial 
terms,  with  light,  naturally -drained  soils.  With  the  need  came 
the  man.  In  draining  the  land  of  surface  water,  the  ordinary 
practice  was  to  throw  the  land  into  ridges,  which  were  often 
several  feet  in  height.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  was  not 
only  to  leave  the  furrows  standing  pools  of  water,  dammed  up 
by  the  raised  headlands,  but  also  to  wash  the  soil  bare  from 
the  ridges  into  the  furrows,  leaving  the  high  groimd  too  poor, 
and  the  low  too  wet,  to  grow  crops.  Sometimes  the  ridges 
were  of  great  height.  In  Gloucestershire,  for  example,  at  the 
Ijeginning  of  the  century,  Marshall  notes  that,  as  he  stood 
in  a  furrow,  a  man,  cro.ssing  a  ploughed  tield  towards  him,  was 
lost  to  sight  in  every  furrow  into  which  he  descended.  In 
Leicestershire,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  especiall}'  Essex,  the 
art  of  thorough  drainage  was  better  understood.  To  carry  off" 
the  surface  water,  shallow  trenches  were  cut,  which  were  filled 
in  with  straw,  ling,  sticks,  stone,  or  turf,  and  then  covered  over. 
But  though  the  value  of  the  practice  was  recognised  in  these 
districts,   it  was   scarcely  appreciated  in   other  counties.      The 
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true  pioneer  of  tlie  niodcn'n  sciciK'i'  of  (lr:iin:iL;'(>  was  Smith  of 
Deanston.  His  object  w;is  to  dis(;over  some  means  of  carryiiii;- 
off  rlie  surface  water  which  stagnated  on  chiy  soils,  rciidcrinL!' 
them  cold  and  Icoacidus  in  wet  seasons,  hard  and  un\\())'kalilc 
in  diT  weather.  To  this  ohject  he  devoted  a  series  of  cxi)cri- 
uients    on    a    small    fai'm    at 


Deanstiin,  and,  fi'din  ls;U 
onwards,  made  known  to 
agriculturists  his  methods  of 
drainao-e,  wducli  restored  the 
prosperity  of  clay  farms  and 
enabled  them  once  move  to 
compete  in  productiveness 
with  li,ght,  sandj',  naturally 
drained  soils.  Among  his 
most  zealous  and  enlightened 
patrons  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
His  principles  are  now 
so  universally  accepted  that 
they  hardly  need  discussion. 
The  soil  cannot  retain  by 
attraction  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ^v•ater.  ( )f 
the  remainder  it  must  rid 
itself  either  by  evaporation 
or  by  superficial  dischai'ge. 
If  the  land  rids  itself  of  sm-- 
face  water  by  evaporation, 
the  temperature  of  the  soil 
is  chilled.  A  wet  (doth 
wrapped  round  a  bottle  in 
hot  \veather  acts  as  a  refrigerator.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
on  the  soil  by  evaporation.  If  the  rain  runs  off  the  siu'face 
of  the  soil  without  penetrating,  the  soil  is  impoverished  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  fertilising  agencies,  for  rain  not 
only  carries  the  heat  downwards  by  penetrating  through  the 
surface,  but  also  enriches  it  with  its  own  nutritive  element.s. 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  superficial  discharge  of  ram-water  carries 
off'  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  artificial  pro- 
ducts  used  for  its  enrichment.      Thus   to   the  elav-farmer  rain 
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Wils  all  cnriiiy  rallicr  lliaii  a  iViclid.  His  uiidraiiii'il  land  was 
either  saturaled  with  water  in  ii  wcl  season,  or  lial<ed  lo  a.  \i\-\v\i 
by  tlie  sun,  or  bound  in  a  coat  of  iron  by  a  Irost. 

Smith's  object  was  to  draw  tlie  water  through  the  soil  by 
means  of  deep  drainage,  to  enable  the  rain  to  penetrate,  to 
admit  the  air,  and  thus  to  ehange  the  texture  of  the  soil  by 
communicating  to  ii  that  divisibility  and  mellowness  whicli 
farmers  call  friabilitv.  ih'aiiiagc,  thus  practised,  gave  the  farmer 
more  days  on  which  he  might  work  his  land,  increased  the 
efficacy  of  his  tillage,  and  doubled  the  value  of  his  manurt'  It 
gave  him  an  earlier  seed-time  and  secured  him  an  earlier  harvest ; 
it  raised  tlie  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  lessened  the  expense 
of  Working  it.  Within  a  few  years  after  Smith  ot  Deanston 
made  known  his  sj'stem,  other  improvements  demonstrated  the 
valiu'  and  facilitated  the  ;ipplication  of  his  discovery.  Josiali 
I'arkes  (1843)  brought  his  practit^al  and  scientific  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  The  cylindrical  pipes  of  Reed  (1843) 
and  Scragg's  machine  for  their  ('(mstruction  perfected  the 
means  of  drainage.  In  1840  Parliament  provided  loan  facilities, 
which  enabled  prudent  landlords  to  drain  their  estates  without 
inijiosing  npon  them  an  impossible  burden  of  interest  upon 
borrowed  capital. 
ManuriBg.  The  boon  of  improved  drainage  was  especially  valuable  to 

tenants  of  clay  farms.  New  jnanures  assisted  all  I'armers  alike, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil.  When  agriculture  was  in  its 
infancy  little  attention  was  paid  to  manure,  thougli  its  value 
was  recognised  in  tlie  retention  of  manorial  rights  of  foldinsj. 
Many  of  the  best  of  early  agricultural  writers  hardly  mention 
the  sulject  at  all.  ilarkham,  Plat,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hartlib 
ajijireciated  the  value  of  manure,  but  they  knew  only  of  natural 
substances.  As  a  rule,  a  little  half- rotted  straw  was  the  only 
fertilising  agency  employed.  "  Nothing  like  muck "  was  a 
proverbial  saying  when  only  muck  was  available.  With  this 
exception,  seaweed  on  the  sea-coasts,  the  sweeping  of  streets 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  salt,  urine,  marl,  bones,  bone- 
dust,  ashes,  and  soot,  were  almost  the  only  resources  of  the 
agriculturist.  Now,  however,  science  discovered  new  means  of 
enriching  the  soil.  The  attention  of  men  of  science  was  directed 
to  the  different  properties  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  restoration  of 
those  qualities  which    the   various    crops    exhausted.     Sprengel 
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anil  l.ii'luL,'  li'il  the  \va\'  in  tlir  study  of  agricullural  clicinistrv. 
Ki'din  1.S.S5  iiiiwiirds  {he.  use  of  nitrafo  of  soda  and  !;nano 
gvaduallY  sjiread.  Tin:  manufacture  of  liritish  i,niano  snpplicd  a 
cheaper  and  hardly  less  valuable  substance  than  its  Peruvian 
rival.  In  lcS40  Jjiebiiif  reeonimended,  and  in  1.S43  Sir  John 
Lawes  obtained,  superphosphates  of  lime  by  dissolvinj,'  lime-dust, 
in  sulphuric  acid,  (ieology  contributed  its  quota.  In  I.S43 
Professor  lUirkland  aiid  Professor  Henslow  proved  that  copro- 
lites.  similarly  dissolved,  would  produce  the  necessary  super- 
phosphates, and  provided  a  new  industry  and  new  sources  of 
wealth  tor  such  a  county  as  Cambridgeshire.  Eight  years  later, 
Odams  (bSol)  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  blood  and  refuse 
of  London  slaughterhouses  in  fertilising  the  .soil.  The  use  of 
phosphatic  and  ammoniacal  manures  revolutionised  the  old  rules 
of  cropping.  So  long  as  prices  were  high  enough  to  support 
the  expense  of  the  new  fertilisers,  land  was  able  to  bear  without 
exhaustion  the  strain  of  successive  corn-crops.  Nor  did  the  value 
of  manures  stop  here.  The  new  agencies  stiuuilated  not  only 
produce,  but  drainage ;  manures  and  thorough  drainage  acted 
and  reacted  upon  one  another  ;  the  first  encouraged  the  second, 
and  the  second  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  first.  Some  idea 
of  the  increased  use  of  manure  and  of  the  stimulus  which  it 
gave  to  farming  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  in  LS14 
the  declared  value  of  bones  imported  into  this  country  was  only 
£500,  in  1837  it  was  £255,000:  in  1815  the  quantity  of  rape 
cake  and  lin.seed  cake  was  only  16,000  cwts.,  in  1837  it  rose 
to  800,000  tons;  in  1841  the  guano  imported  was  only  1,700 
tons,  in  1847  it  was  220,000  tons. 

Though  prices  fell,  farmers  found  a  substitute  in  tlie  increased  increased 
produce  which  resulted  from  manure,  subsoil  ploughing,  drain-  ^'^'''■ 
age,  and  other  improvements  effected  by  the  union  of  science 
with  practice.  Before  Mr.  Pusey's  Committee  on  Tenant  Right 
(1848),  a  Lincolnshire  tenant  was  asked  what  was  the  increase 
in  produce  on  his  land,  which  resulted  from  improved  larniing. 
"The  increase,"  he  replied,  "has  been  from  almost  nothing  to 
32  and  3(5  bushels  an  acre.  It  was  formerly  little  more  than 
a  rabbit  warren,  only  thirty-five  years  ago."  Other  instances, 
eipially  striking,  might  be  cited  to  prove  tlie  enormous  advance 
which  fanning  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
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Tin;  l-'actorv  Act  nf  \s:]:i  was  tlic  Hr.st  inqxirtant  stop  taken 
towards  tlu;  i-curi;anisati()n  of  industry  by  legislation  alter  the 
Industrial  Kevohitiou  had  overthrown  the  old  organisation. 
Hitherto  the  working  classes  had  gained  little  by  the  series  of 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  characlorised  the  half-century 
before  the  Reform  Bill.  The  wealth  of  England  had  been 
doubled :  but  the  wages  for  most  kinds  of  labour  had  haivlly, 
if  at  all.  increased;  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
was  done  had  in  many  respects  deteriorated.  The  rapid  flow 
of  labour  to  the  great  centres  of  industry  had  aggravated  the 
badness  of  the  dwellings  of  the  iioor,  and  had  led  to  much 
overcrowding.  The  increased  employment  of  children  was 
largel}-  due  to  the  fact  that  mechanical  inventions  had  opened 
out  new  means  of  utilising  child  labour.  Employers  soon  found 
that  children  could  do  much  of  the  factory  work ;  and  children 
were  plentiful  at  a  penny  a  day.  They  were  often  swept  into 
factories  when  they  could  hardly  walk.  The  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties of  London  began  carting  tiff  waggon  loads  of  pauper  children 
to  Lancashire.  As  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  North  multiplied,  the  demand  for  little  London  paupers 
fell  off.  The  workmen  were  driven  by  poverty  or  greed  to  send 
their  own  children  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  thus,  in  the 
long  run,  to  fieat  down  their  own  wages,  by  the  competition  of 
their  own  children.  Many  of  them  hated  the  necessity,  and 
some  saw  that  they  were  really  injuring  their  own  class.  But 
what  could  a  man  do  but  imitate  his  neighbours  ?  His  own 
wages  were,  perhaps,  a  .shilling  a  day.  His  half-dozen  children 
could  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  this  ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
feed  them  otherwise.  Children  of  eight,  .seven,  or  even  six  were 
frequently  employed  in  factories.  It  needed  niore  than  average 
enlightenment  and  self-sacrifice  to  keep  them  at  home  or  at 
school  till  they  were  nine ;  and  the  poor  little  mites  often  had 
to  work  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day.  The  condition  of  many 
of  the  factories  was  disgusting.  The  atmosphere  was  often 
abominable ;  the  moral  atmosphere  sometimes  worse.  Children 
of  both  sexes  were  growing  up  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  broken  in 
health  and  brutalised  in  mind. 

f]arlier  Acts  of  Parliament  had  slightly,  but  only  sHghtly, 
modified  this  terrible  system.  In  ISIG  the  labour  of  children 
in  cotton  mills  had  been  restricted  to  twelve  hours  a  day.      A 
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few  years  later  a  further  reduction  of  three  hours  on  Saturdays 
had  been  enacted,  lint  these  measures  only  applied  to  a  single 
industry:  and  tlic  work  of  luifortunate  children,  who  were 
eiupliived  in  other  kinds  of  factories,  was  not  even  confined  to 
sixty-nine  hours  a  week. 

In  the  Uurefonned  Parliament  Michael  Sadlfi-,  an  ext,reme  Sadler. 
Tory,  proposed  to  limit  the  hours  of  child  labour  to  ten  hours 
a  day.  The  House  referred 
the  question  to  a  Select 
Committee,  whose  investiga- 
tions disclosed  a  state  of 
things  which  few  educated 
people  had  previously  realised. 
To  say  that  children  of  nine 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day 
conveyed  to  the  leisiu-ed 
classes  no  very  definite  im- 
pression. But  now  doctors 
of  eminence  had  shown  to 
the  Committee  that  it  meant 
a  physical  and  moral  de- 
gradation of  the  mass  of  the 
English  people ;  that  the  next 
generation  was  growing  up 
with  distorted  limbs  and 
weakened  lungs — without 
hope,  or  joy,  or  innocence. 
In  the  general  election  which 

followed  the  Reform  Bill,  Sadler  was  defeated  for  the  newly 
enfranchised  borough  of  Leeds  by  young  Jlacanlay,  himself 
one  day  to  be  an  eloquent  defender  of  Factory  Legislation.  But 
Sadler  had  made  inevitable  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Bills  of  the  Reformed  Parliament. 

The  place  of  Sadler  was  taken  in  the  new  Parliament  by  Lord   ^ord 

i  Ti  "^  1    Ashley. 

Ashley,  afterwartls  known  as  Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  proposed 
that  the  work  of  children  under  nine  in  factories  should  be 
altogether  abolished,  and  that  those  under  eighteen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  daily.  Government 
inspectors  were  to  be  ajjpointed  to  enforce  these  regulations, 
and  to  see   that  the  children  had  some  education.     The  mann- 
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farlurrrs  ilrrlarrd  iliat  if  Aslilcy's  measure  were  carried,  English 
trade  would  he  mined  ;  lliat  tliey  could  only  jnst  hold  flieir  own, 
as  things  were,  against  foreign  competition;  and  that  imder  the 
proposed  restrictions,  they  would  certainly  be  beaten  by  countries 
where  the  work  of  children  was  freely  allowed.  The  manu- 
facturers were  very  powert'ul  in  the  Heformed  I'arliameni,  and 
manv  independent  members  were  impressed  by  the  gloomy 
pidjiiiesies  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  experts.  The 
W  liigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  House,  were  nuich 
under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  political  economists,  who 
wer(>  preaching  the  doctrine  of  leaving  trade  to  the  operation 
of  free  competition.  So  the  matter  was  again  referred,  this 
time  to  a  Royal  Commission.  This  Commission  practically 
confirmed  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.  Nevertheless, 
the  mamifacturers  in  the  Mouse  succeeded  in  reducing  the  age 
for  the  ten  hours'  limit  from  eighteen  to  thirteen.  Thereupon 
Ashley  threw  up  the  Hill  in  disgust. 
The  Act  of  The  (iovernment  felt,  however,  that  they  could   not  let   the 

matter  drop,  in  the  face  of  the  two  reports.  They  introduced 
a  Kill  of  their  own,  more  moderate  in  some  respects  than 
Ashley's,  but  in  others  going  even  further  than  he  had  ])roposed. 
Children  under  thirteen  were  now  to  be  limited  to  eight  hours' 
work  daily.  Young  persons  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  were 
not  to  work  more  than  si.xty-ninc  hours  weekly.  The  Act  was 
passed,  and  British  trade  was  not  ruined.  In  fact,  the  following 
years  brought  a  great  increase  in  our  exports,  and  a  slight  rise 
in  manufacturing  wages.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  attribute 
these  results  to  the  Factory  Act.  The  fruits  of  that  measure 
cannot  have  ripened  so  rapidly.  But  at  least  the  prosperity  of 
IKii  shows  that  the  fears  of  1833,  even  for  the  immediate 
future,  were  unfounded  ;  and  in  the  long  run  the  country 
undoubtedly  gained,  even  in  purely  material  wealth,  by  the 
improvement  in  the  health  and  strength  of  the  labouring 
classes  ;  so  that  the  measure,  which  brought  comparative  ease 
and  joy  into  many  young  lives,  had  not  even  to  be  paid  for 
by  diminished  production, 
■me  Poor  The  next  important  reform  in  our  economic  history  was  the 

Laiff.  pyyj,   i^Q^yf  of  1834,  which  probably  did   as  much  for  the  rural 

poor  as  the  Factory  Act  did  for  the  factory  workers.     As  lately 
as    ]7i)()    England    hail    adopted   a  system  which,   in  less   than 
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forty  y^'iii's.  reduced  almost  all  aiiriciiltural  labour(>rs  to  a  position 
of  pau[)erisia.  The  system  was  wi'll  mcaiil.  It  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  certain  evils  growing  out  ol  the  luduslrial  Kevolution. 
ALfrieultural  labour  is  naturally  niost  in  demand  duiiiiL;  the 
sununer,  Jtut  certain  im]iro\ements  in  macliinei\  ilc|)i-i\ed 
agriculturists  ot  wlial  had  heen  one  of  tiieir  chief  uinler  fUiplov- 
nients,  viz.  thrashing  corn  with  flails.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
desu'able    that    tht!   parish  shouhl   suj)plenient   winter    earnings, 
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and  the  same  princi])le  was  applicalile  tv  the  summer,  when 
wages  were  exceptionally  low.  Again,  it  seemed  clear  that  a 
man  with  a  large  famih'  needed  more  help  than  a  bachelor,  or  a 
man  with  few  children.  Accordingly  the  parish  help  was  made 
to  vary  with  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  tilled.  It  is  evident 
that  the  motives  for  thrift,  industr}',  and  enterprise  were 
seriously  checked  by  a  system  under  which  the  parish  was 
to  miarantee  what  is  now  called  "  a  livin"  wage."  Jb)reoV(n', 
if  an  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  every  child,  early  and  impro- 
vident procreation  was  encouraged.  Again,  if  the  ratepayers  were 
to  be  subjected  to  such  a  burden,  they  would  have  less  to  spend 
iu  wages,  and  persons  who  would  otl:o-wise  iiud  remunerative 
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employment  would  be  driven  to  apply  for  doles  to  the  parish. 
All  this  actually  took  place  under  the  "  old  Poor  Law."  Tin"ift 
and  industry  and  enterprise  were  discouraged.  The  population 
was  increased  with  a  general  disregard  of  parental  responsibility. 
Poor  rates  rose  at  an  even  greater  pace,  and  an  ever-growing 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  became  paupers. 
Whether  these  results  might  have  been  prevented  by  wise  and 
honest  administration  of  the  old  Poor  Law  is  questionable. 
But  the  actual  administration  was  entrusted  to  people  who 
were  neither  wise  nor  honest.  Emploj-ers  voted  doles  to  save 
in  wages.  In  other  words,  they  got  their  work  done  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish.  Shopkeepers  voted  relief  in  kind, 
which  would  bring  custom  to  themselves  or  their  friends. 
Staunch  churchmen  would  proportion  relief  to  professions  of 
piety  or  marks  of  respect  to  the  parson  or  .s([uire.  It  was 
natural  that  rates  should  rise  rapidly,  and  indeed  it  was  calcidated 
that  in  eighty  years  they  multiplied  by  nine. 

A  Connnission  was  appointed  in  1832,  whose  report  revealed 
facts  as  dejilorable  as  those  which  the  Factory  Commission 
reported.  They  recommended  that  out-door  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men  (except  in  the  form  of  medical  aid)  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  a  central  IJoard  should  sit  in  London  with 
power  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  local  authorities. 
There  was  a  great  outcry  from  charitable  and  well-meaning 
persons,  who  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  depriving  the  poor  ot 
their  accustomed  doles.  Others  denounced  the  proposed  Board 
as  destructive  of  local  liberties  and  independence. 

But  the  case  of  the  Counnissioners  was  so  strong  that  the 
Government  introduced  a  Bill  founded  on  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  carried  it  through  Parliament  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  second  reading  in  the  Commons  was  voted  by 
3iy  against  20,  and  such  amendments  as  were  carried  in  either 
House  left  the  main  principles  unimpaired.  Parishes  were  now 
grouped  together  in  Unions,  with  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
administer  relief  for  the  whole  Union.  Such  bodies  were  far 
less  likely  than  the  old  ])arisli  overseers  to  be  animated  by 
selfish  local  or  personal  motives,  but  they  were  also  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Government  Department.  Out-door 
relief  lor  the  able-bodied  was  not  absolutely  prohibited.  It  could 
be  given  in  the  case  of  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  or  in 
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whoso  family  there  was  sickness,  lint  even  in  sneli  eases  tlio 
Ciuavdians  were  not  bound  to  give  out-door  reUet',  and  later 
legislation  has  further  discouraged  their  lining  so.  The  general 
rule  was  to  be  that  an  able-bodied  man  not  able  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  should  only  l>c  offered  the  workhduse. 
In  many  eases  this  rule  worked  harshly,  and  it  provoked  iiiin'h 
indignation.  l'>ut  on  the  whole  it  has  been  justitied  by  its 
results.  The  ponr  rates  fell  from  seven  millions  in  1S;12  to 
lour  millions  in  l.s:i7,  and,  what  was  more  important,  tiie  pm- 
])ortion  of  paupers  in  the  population  steadily  diminislied.  In 
distriets  wlu-re  poor  relief  iiad  been  applied  for  as  a  matter 
of  eourse  in  winter  and  in  hard  tmies,  a  more  inde^aendent 
spirit  grew  up,  and  jiauperism  eame  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
reproach. 

In  the    period  dealt  with  in   this  chaijter   Trade    Unionism   Trade 

1  -111  -\-       1       1       •        1  1-  Unions, 

made  comparatively  little  progress  rso  doubt  in  the  earlier  part  i832-i843. 
of  it  a  large  number  of  new  unions  were  formed,  especially  the 
Builders'  Union,  which  embraced  all  branches  of  the  buildinsj 
trade  (joiners,  masons,  plumbers,  painters,  plasterers,  etc.),  from 
all  parts  of  England.  But  the  unionists  had  not  yet  learnt 
the  importance  of  making  their  organisations  purely  business 
trade  organisations.  They  got  mixed  up  with  political  and 
philanthropic  propaganda,  with  Owenism,  Chartism,  and  the 
general  promotion  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  attempt 
to  federate  disconnected  trades  was  greatly  stimulated  by  this 
tendency.  In  183-1'  Owen  started  the  "  Grand  National  Consoli- 
dated Trades  Union,"  which  included,  besides  the  ordinary 
unions,  a  variety  of  lodges  (female  and  other).  The  constituent 
societies  were  each  to  have  their  own  funds,  but  levies  were 
to  be  made  by  the  whole  consolidated  union  in  the  case  of 
strikes.  Schemes  for  leasing  land  and  starting  co-operative 
workshops  were  part  of  the  programme.  Within  a  few  weeks 
500,000  members  had  joined,  and  a  number  of  weak  unions  had 
been  called  into  existence.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  were 
seriously  alarmed,  and  in  March,  LS:^^,  six  Dorchester  labourers 
were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation  for  having  illegally 
administered  an  oath.  The  Grand  National  Consolidated  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  organised  a  monster  demonstration  in  London, 
which  was  attended  by  30,000  people.  But  it  achieved  little, 
and  the  unions  wisely  dropped  the  habit  of  administering  oatlis. 
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The  provision  tor  strike  li'vii's  pi-ovcil  the  ruin  of  tlic  (iniiul 
iSationa!.  'V\w  iiicmhrrs  were  n-A  disposed  to  pay  tor  strikes  of 
whose  merits  tliey  nii^iit  know  uotiiiiiL;-.  The  depression  of 
trade  in  the  years  18:^(i-4()  helped  to  weaken  tlie  unions,  and 
the  energies  of  the  more  ai'tixc  leaders  were  drawn  oft'  towards 
('liarlism.  ISiit  a  revival  of  trade  eliaiii;ed  tin'  siliiatioii.  from 
i.S41  to  1>S4:J  Chartism  dwindled,  and  Trade  Unionism  grew 
stronger.  In  1841  the  Miners'  Association  of  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland    was    formed   at    Waketield.       Its    menibershii)    rose    to 
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100,000,  and  at  one  time  it  employed  tifty-three  missionaries 
to  disseminate  its  principles.  Other  societies  were  formed  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  the  agitation  against  the  legal  restrictions  which 
still  ham|iered  Trades  Unionism  was  vigorousl}'  pushed.  The 
sick  and  benefit  side  of  the  organisations  was  developed,  and 
counsels  of  moderation  began  to  prevail. 

The  intluence  of  Owen  contributed  to  this,  and  indeed  there 
were  hardly  any  of  the  labour  movements  of  our  period  in 
which  this  remarkable  man  did  not  make  himself  felt.     From 


about  1790  he  had 


been  engaged  in   the  eo 


tton  industry.     The 


raw  Welsh  youth  gradually  rose  to  be  a  manager,  and  ultimately 
inherited  his  employer's  business.  The  men  under  him 
were  soon  distinguished  in  character  and  efficiency,  and 
Owen   attributes   much   of   his   success    to    the    fact    that    he 
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attended  specially  to  the  "living"  and  not  iiiercly  \n  the 
"dead"  machines.  He  refused  to  employ  ])iiupcr  children; 
he  started  schools  where  the  children  of  those  under  him 
should  be  educated  (and  that  hy  new  mel hods,  and  especially 
by  kindness)  till  they  were  twelve  years  old,  befoi-e  which 
they  might  not   be  taken  into  the  mills.     He  provided  stores 


ROBE  II T     U  W  E  X. 
(.-(/''■/■  II-.  //   Bmole.) 


where  his  men  could  buy  good  things  at  a  low  price,  and 
generally  acted  in  the  spirit  oH  a  paternal  despot.  The  New 
Lanark  Institutions  became  so  famous  that  from  1S14  to 
l.S2-t  they  were  visited  by  2,000  persons  annually.  The 
future  Czar,  Nicholas,  was  one  of  the  visitors,  and  talked  of 
founding  a  New  Lanark  in  Russia.  The  exiled  Napoleon 
is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Owen's  views,  and  the 
Roj'al  Duke  of  Kent  was  at  the  head  of  a  committee  for 
promoting  them.  Owen  made  a  considerable  fortune  by 
his  rare  combination  of  ability  and  far-sighted  benevolence. 
Gradual! \-,  however,  his  views  took  a  more  democratic  turn. 
272 
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In  1825  he  liiiiinlil  iq)  a  villa<;^e — "Harmony" — in  Anierifa  for 
£30,000,  and  tried  to  run  it  on  seini-Connaunistio  principles. 
It'  Owen  liad  ruled  it,  tliere  is  no  sa^-ini,'  wliat  the  result 
would  have  been  ;  Ijut  he  left  il  to  rule  itself,  and  the 
scheme  was  a  complete  failure.  The  same  thing-  happened 
with  other  similar  scliemcs  tricfi  by  his  disciples.  In 
1829    he    retired     hoi 


liusmcss. 


and  devoted  himself  to 
Socialistic  ] ire ipa^anda. 
lie  started  various  papers,, 
and  delivered  innumer- 
able lectures.  He  opened 
in  l8o2  the  Equitable 
Labour  Exchange,  a  curi- 
ous attempt  to  enforce, 
by  means  of  a  currency 
I  if  '■  labour -notes,"  the 
theory  that  only  the  pro- 
ducts of  etpial  labour 
might  fairly  be  exchanged 
for  one  another.  Co-oper- 
ative schemes  absorbed 
much  of  his  attention, 
but  here,  as  in  Trade 
Unionism,  his  Socialistic 
and  philanthi-opic  con- 
victions tended  to  divert 
the  movement  from  the 
conqjarative  limitation  ot 
objects  and  methods, 
which  proved  to  be  the 
path  by  which  it  was 
ultimately  successful,  ileanwhilc  he  had  undoubtedly  done 
nmch  to  stimulate  thought  and  effort.  His  very  failures  were 
more  useful  than  most  people's  successes,  and  especially  he 
succeeded  in  fixing  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  thought- 
ful people  that  men  and  wouien  are  the  most  important 
elements  in  national  wealth,  and  that  co-operation  is  more 
inqjortant  than  conqDetition  in  producing  even  purely  material 
prosperity.  The  partial  realisation  of  some  of  his  co-operative 
ideas  nmst  be  postponed  to  our  next  chapter. 
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( )\v(ni  always  opjiosed  violence,  and  hail  not  niurii  belief  in  chartism. 
State  interrerenee.  He  relied  chiefly  on  voluntary  cond)ination 
and  individual  initiative.  But  the  Radicals  mostly  thought 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  could  be  improved  by  legis- 
lative changes,  and  many  of  them  were  even  willing  to  appeal 
to  force.  From  bs:],S  the  so-called  People's  Charter  became  the 
authorised  programme  of  the  party.  It  was  the  old  lladiral 
creed:  ilanhood  Suffrage,  the  Ballot,  Annual  rarliaments, 
Paid  Mendiers,  Ecpial  Electoral  Districts,  and  the  Abolition 
of  all  Property  (j)ualitications.  Several  of  these  six  points 
have  since  been  conceded,  and  it  i.s  possible  that  they  nn'ght 
all  have  been  granted  in  18:i.S  without  serious  injury.  But 
tlie  danger  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  wide-spread  misery 
and  discontent  -which  was  at  the  root  of  the  movement.  The 
abolition  of  the  old  Poor  Law  (with  its  lavish  out-door  relief) 
had  roused  much  bitter  feeling.  The  Reform  Act  of  1882  had 
admitted  the  middle  classes  to  power,  and  thc}^  were  legis- 
lating in  their  own  interests.  It  was  hoped  that  if  the  lower 
classes  were  allowed  to  share  power,  they  would  be  able  to  tiso 
it  to  improve  their  condition.  The  danger  w'as  lest  they  should 
make  legislation  a  means  of  plundering  the  rich.  A\'ha.t 
measures  they  Avished  to  pass  when  they  had  got  the  power 
was  by  no  means  clear.  Many  of  the  Chartists  certainly  wished 
to  relax  the  provisions  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  Others  advo- 
cated more  pronounced  Socialistic  proposals.  The  leader  of 
the  Chartists,  so  far  as  they  had  a  leader,  was  Feargus 
O'Connor,  a  typical  demagogue  of  great  physical  prowess  and 
considerable  oratorical  gifts.  He  afterwards  went  out  of  his 
mind,  and  he  never  displayed  nuich  intelligence.  But  among 
the  less  prominent  Chartists  were  many  men  of  real  ability, 
mostly  enthusiastic  yotmg  workmen,  self  taught,  but  often  better 
educated  than  the  so-called  educated  class.  Newspapers,  meet- 
ings, violent  speeches,  and  arrests  followed.  At  length,  in 
November,  1839,  there  was  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
rebellion  at  Newport  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  159).  The  rioters 
were  suppressed  by  the  military.  Smaller  riots  took  place  else- 
Avhere.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  number  of  Chartists  in 
favour  of  phj'sical  force,  and  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  armed 
rebellion,  was  insignificant.  The  panic  passed  away,  but  not  the 
discontent.     It    smouldered    on,    varying    in  intensity  with  the 
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pnpuliir  distress  and  other  eontinj^cncies.  Socialism,  Serulai'isni, 
Teetotalisin,  Trade  Unionism,  Co-operation,  Veg'etarianisni,  and 
otlicr  movements  got  mixed  np  witli  Cliartism  in  some  degree. 
But  its  mam  factor  continued  to  lie  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice 
Mid  misery,  with  a  conviction  tliat  the  rich  were  in  some  way 
resiDonsible.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  repaid  hatred  with 
hatred,  and  generally  regarded  the  Chartists  as  brutal  and 
desperate  men,  coveting  the  wealth  of  others,  without  belief 
in  (iod,  and  without  reverence  for  their  social  superiors  or 
the  rights  of  property. 

There  were,  of  coin-so,  manj'  of  the  well-to-do  who  sympa- 
thised with  the  sufferings  of  the  jjoor ;  and  in  1843  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Young  England  "  party  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Disraeli  had  begun  as  a  Radical,  but  with  some 
leanings  towards  Torj-ism.  The  patriarchal  system,  with  bene- 
volent landlords  and  lo3'al  jieasants  lL)ounil  together  by  mutual 
oliligations,  was  the  fascinating  ideal  which  he  put  forward ; 
and  he  persuaded  various  well-meaning  j'oung  nobles  and 
squires  to  join  him  in  an  effort  towards  realising  it.  The 
movement  came  to  little,  but  it  deserves  mention  as  the  most 
prominent  of  the  attempts  to  remove  Chartist  grievances 
without  democratising  oiu-  institutions. 

]\Ieanwliile  a  powerful  agitation  was  to  some  extent  divert- 
ing attention  from  Chartism.  This  was  the  movement  against 
the  Corn  Laws,  which  was  to  a  great  extent  a  middle-class 
agitation,  in  which  rich  manufacturers  and  inerchants  played 
an  important  part  The  Chartists  were  divided  on  the  subject, 
Some  of  them  believed  that  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  bread 
would  be  followed  by  an  equivalent  fall  in  wages;  and  even 
those  who  were  convinced  Free  Traders  generally  looked  with 
some  coldness  and  suspicion  at  what  they  considered  essentially 
a  middle-class  agitation,  and  one  which  they  feared  would 
distract  popular  interest  from  the  People's  Charter.  Never- 
theless, the  movement  spread  rapidly.  Thousands  of  pam- 
phlets were  circulated  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  which 
had  been  formed  in  September,  1S38.  Gigantic  bazaars  were 
held  to  recruit  its  funds.  One  of  these  raised  £20,000.  A 
Free  Trade  Hall  rose  in  Manchester,  at  the  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  Peterloo  massacre.  The  Penny  Post 
and    the   spread  of  railways  enabled  the   agitation  to  grow  to 
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dimensions  lor  wliidi  iln'vo  was  no  pivreilcnt.  The  Iml;'  towns, 
in  the  North  of  Knuiand,  now  enfranrhiscd  by  the'  Rcrorui  Hill, 
wore  warmly  on  its  side,  and  it  sc-cnrcd  two  rcmarkalile  leaders. 
Richard  Cobden  had  risen  iroin  a  huiiibli'  position  i,,  a  moderate 
competence  in  a  Mandiester  bnsinoss,  and  had  acqnired  some 
fame  as  a  writer  of  political  pamphlets  when  he  threw  his  chief 


FEAUGirS    O'COX-XOU. 
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enero-ies  into  this  movement,  for  wdiicli  his  quaUties  were 
specially  suited.  Ho  was  not  a  cjreat  orator,  still  less  a  special 
pleader,  bnt  he  had  a  groat  skill  in  marshalling  the  facts  which 
had  convinced  himself,  and  in  appealing  to  common  sense. 
John  Bright,  on  the  otJi<'r  hand,  was  pre-eminent  as  an  orator, 
whose  passionate  convictions  warmed  up  a  simple  style  and  an 
appearance  of  self-restraint.  He  was  a  master  of  pathos,  of 
humour,  and  of  scorn,  well  fitted  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  those 
whose  understandiu'jfs  had  been  convinced  by  Cobden,  and  ct 
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many  who  could  not  iippreciate  the  logical  force  of  the  Free  Trade 

arguments.     Jly  1842  the  league  had  become  a  great  power  in 

the  country.     But  their  prospects  in  Parliament  did  not  seem 

very  brilliant.      The   Tories  with    their   sliding  scale,  and   the 

Whigs  with  their  fixed  duty,  were  almost  equally  opposed  to 

the  policy  of  complete  abolition  of  Corn  Laws.     A  Free  Trade 

motion,    in   184-2,  only  secured  ninety   votes  in  the   House  of 

Commons  against  39:3,    while  in  the   House   of  Lords   it   was 

rejected   by    109    to   five.     Nevertheless,    the    Budget   of   1842 

Peers  showed  how  far  Feel  was  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of 

Tariff         YvQQ   Trade.     A   new   and   mu(;h    modified    sliding    scale    was 

Reform.  ...  ,         , 

1M2.  adopted,  under  which  (to  give  a  smgle  mstance)  the  duty  on 

wheat  would  be  reduced  from  86s.  8d.  to   20s.  when  the  price 

was  50s.     This  was  followed  by  the  modification  or  abolition  of 

the  customs  duties  on  750  kinds  of  articles.     The  loss  to  the 

revenue  was  to  be  made  up  by  an  income  tax.     In  fact.  Peel 

was  already  convinced  that  Free  Trade  was  the  sound  principle. 

But  he  still  persuaded  himself  that  an  exception  should  be  made 

in  the  case  of  corn. 

The  The  Irish  famine  of  1845  completed  the  conversion  of  the 

Repelled  ^  leaders  on  both  sides  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.     It  was 

184S.  absolutely  necessary  to  open  the  ports  freely  to  all  kinds  of  food, 

and  if  they  were  once  opened  it  was  not  likely  that  the  nation 

would   tolerate   a   return    to   dear   bread.      The    Whig   leader, 

Russell,  wrote  that  Protection  was  "  the  blight  of  commerce,  the 

bane  of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  division  among  classes, 

the  cause  of  penury,  fever  and  crime  among  the  people."     The 

Conservative   Premier   proceeded   to   announce    his   conversion 

(January,  1846),  and  managed  to  carry  with  him  all  but  one  of 

his  Cabinet.      Mr.  Disraeli  sprang  into  sudden  prominence  as 

the  leader  of  a  Conservative  revolt,  but  the  abolition  of  the 

Corn  Laws  was  sustained  by  327  to  229  in  the  Commons,  and 

by  211  to  164  in  the  Lords.     This  was  followed  by  an  increase 

of  national   prosperity,  particulars  of  which  will  be  given    in 

the  next  chapter. 

Financial  We  must   now   turn   back   to   briefiy   describe    the  financial 

1836  37.        crisis  which  marked  the  years  1830-37.      The  excellent  harvests 

of  1833,  1834.  and  1835  lowered  the  price  of  wheat,  and  thereby 

caused    much    agricultural    distress:    but   other   classes    of   the 

couununity    gained    by    the    fall,   and    both    manufactures    and 
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commerce  were  considerably  stimulated.  As  usual  there  followed 
an  unwise  amount  of  speculation,  especially — this  time — in 
railways  and  foreign  loans.  Then?  was  also  a  great  extension  of 
the  joint  stock  banking  system,  which  further  economised  capital 
and  \v\\\.  facilities  for  midne,  as  well  as  lor  legitimate,  credit.  The 
accumulating  capital  was  seeking  everywhere  for  renuinerative 
openings.  Several  hun(h-ed  companies  were  formed  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  ]\huiy  of 
them  were  simply  got  up  by  specidators  to  entraj)  imwary 
investors.  The  climax  was  reached  in  March,  IKMi,  when  a 
contraction  of  credit  and  a  drain  of  gold  fi-om  the  bank  set 
in.  The  rate  of  discount  was  raised  to  4i  per  cent,  in  July,  and 
to  5  in  September.  But  still  the  drain  continued.  Bubble 
companies  were  bursting  on  every  side,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  decided  no  longer  to  discount  bills  endorsed  by  the 
joint  stock  banks  of  i.ssue.  A  catastro]die  followed.  First,  the 
Irish  "Agricultural  and  Cotinnercial  "  stopped  payment  (Novem- 
ber 14th).  There  was  a  run  on  other  Irish  banks.  Then  many 
of  the  English  banks  found  themselves  in  ditticultics,  and  began 
pressing  the  Bank  of  England  for  loans.  It  advanced  £1, 370,000 
to  the  •■  Northern  and  Central,"  and  £6,000,000  to  various 
American  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool.  It  thus  averted  a 
repetition,  perhaps  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  disasters  of  1825 
(p  122  sc(].).  There  were  serious  failures  and  much  financial 
disturbance  in  1836-37,  and  the  bad  harvests  of  1838  and  1839 
aggravated  the  depression.  This  was  followed  by  another  crisis. 
Nevertheless,  the  panics  of  these  years  fell  far  short  in  intensity 
of  those  of  1826  and  l.S4'7  They  were  mainly  connected  with 
the  trade  to  America,  India,  and  China,  and  only  slightly  inter- 
rupted the  general  industrial  progress  ot  the  nation. 

The  crises  of  1826,  1837,  and  1839  were  certainly  partly  Bank 
due  to  the  excessive  credit  given  m  the  months  immediately 
pi'eceding  the  crisis.  Peel  was  convinced  that  the  danger  of 
a  recurrence  of  similar  panics  might  be  diminished  by  re- 
stricting one  of  the  most  obvious  forms  in  which  credit  is 
given,  viz.  the  issuing  of  bank-notes,  which  are  in  effect 
I>romises  to  ]iay.  He,  therefore,  introduced  his  celebrated 
Bank  Ch;irter  Act  of  1844.  From  his  speech  it  seems  clear 
that  it  he  could  have  made  a  fresh  start,  without  regard  to 
vested  interests,  he  would  havcmadi'  the  issuing  of  bank-notes 


Charter 
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an  iibsoliitu  niniiopoly,  uiiil  wcmlil  luive  kept,  it  in  the  liands 
of  the  Government.  As  tilings  were,  however,  he  proposed 
(1)  to  divide  the  work  of  the  Bank  of  England  nito  two  distmct 
departments,  one  of  which  was  only  to  issue  notes,  while  the 
second  was  to  discharge  the  olhcr  liaiiking  functions;  (2)  to 
limit  the  numher  of  notes  which  the  Jiank  of  England  might 
circulate  to  the  amount  of  hullion  in  the  Bunk,  together  with 
£14,000,000,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the  amount  that  any 
bank  which  ceased  to  exist  might  previously  issue ;  (8)  to 
limit  the  amount  that  provincial  banks  might  issue  to  what 
had  been  their  ordinary  note  circulation,  while  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  banks  were  to  be  in  the  same  position,  except  that  they 
might  further  issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
their  reserve ;  (4)  to  prohibit  all  London  banks,  except  the 
Bank  of  England  and  all  other  banks  that  might  be  chartered 
after  the  Act,  from  issuing  any  bank-notes  whatever  These 
were  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Act,  ot  which  it 
must  suffice  to  say  here  that  if  it  limited  the  giving  of  credit 
in  times  of  undue  speculation,  it  would  also  limit  it  at  times 
when  the  public  interest  demanded  that  more  credit  should 
be  given.  But,  of  coiu-se,  it  was  open  to  the  Legislature  to 
suspend  the  Act  at  such  times,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  has 
more  than  once  availed  itself  of  this  remedy.  On  the  whole, 
the  measure  may  be  described  as  a  somewhat  clumsy  and 
characteristically  English  compromise,  with  perhaps  an  exces- 
sive regard  for  vested  interests,  and  which  certainly  provided 
no  adequate  protection  against  crises  and  panics,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  has  had  some  practical  utility,  and  avoided  the 
dangers  which  a  more  logical  treatment  of  the  question  might 
have  involved. 
Mines  Act,  '^\^q  principle   of   the   Factory   Act  of   lcS33    was  gradually 

extended.  The  more  important  of  these  extensions,  during 
the  period  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  was  the  Mines  and 
Collieries  Act  of  1842.  The  report  of  a  Commission  showed 
that  children  of  six  years  were  working  in  dark  and  unwhole- 
some excavations,  while  women  were  employed  on  tasks  for 
which  their  strength  was  inadequate,  and  by  which  their 
modesty  might  be  undermined.  It  was  shown  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  mining  districts  were  deformed  and  diseased  through 
the  nature  of  some  of  their  work.     The  chief  provisions  of  the 
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was 


Act  will  be  luiiuil  ill  our  last  section  on  iiiinin,^'  (p.  7.')2).     Jt 
introduced    by  Lord  Ashle}',  and  met  with   little  opposition. 

The  period  1.S82  to  1840  wa.s  one  of  f(rcat  legislative  reform, 
liiit  of  slow  material  proLjress.  The  population  advanced  rapidly, 
but  wa.ijes  Huctuated,  and  only  showed  a  slight  upward  tendency. 
On  the  other  hand,  pauperism  was  much  diminished  by  the 
changed  Poor-law,  and  commerce  grew,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
turbances between  183G  and  1S39.  Capital  also  accumulated 
fast,  and,  though  mncii  of  it  was  sunk  in  railways,  etc.,  this 
was  soon  to  bring  in  returns,  of  which  in  the  long  run  the  wage- 
earning  classes  were  to  secure  a  considerable  share,  especially 
as  they  got  better  organised  in  unions  and  better  protected 
by  factory  and  mining  legislation.  Finally,  Free  Trade  was 
established,  and  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  began 
rapidly  to  fall. 


ARTHUR 
GRIF- 
FITHS. 
Prison 
Discipline 
and 
Prison 
Reform. 


The  first  great  movement  in  philanthropy  and  prison  reform 
began  and  died  with  John  Howard  (Vol.  V,,  p.  (J50  -^eqq.). 
Prisons  in  England  generally  relapsed  afterwards ;  efforts  at 
improvement  had  been  spasmodic,  and  were  short-lived.  Here 
and  there,  notably  in  the  Eastei'ii  Counties,  more  intelligent  and 
humane  principles  were  observed ;  some  attention  was  given  to 
classification,  cleanliness,  and  prison  employments.  But  else- 
where the  previous  chaos  supervened ;  overcrowding  was  so 
terrible  that  in  some  prisons  the  wretched  inmates  slept  edge- 
ways for  want  of  room  to  lie  flat ;  buildings  were  so  unhealthy 
that  infection  stalked  rampant,  so  insecure  that  shackles  and 
fetters  were  made  to  supplement  the  want  of  walls.  There  was 
no  separation  between  the  sexes,  and  moral  contamination 
flourished  unchecked  ;  chaplains  were  few  and  often  without 
much  zeal.  The  worst  abuses  prevailed  everywhere,  and  this 
in  spite  of  legislative  enactment ;  for,  to  the  credit  of  Parlia- 
ment, many  Gaol  Acts  had  been  passed ;  all  aimed  at  securing 
reform,  but  the  law  generally  remained  a  dead  letter. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Peace  of  1815  that  the  fresh 
remedies  were  applied.  The  chief  credit  is  due  to  a  small 
band  of  earnest  workers,  many  of  them  Quakers,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline.    One  of  its  most  active  members  was  Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton, 
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and  aiiiiiiii;'  his  coadjutors  wore  sucli  inuu  us  William  \Vill)erl()rce, 
Macintosh,  Scarlett,  the  (Tiirneys  and  Fr\-s.  A  .s\-stein  of  visita- 
tion was  adopted  to  investigate  and  expose  the  most  crvin;>'  evils. 
It  was  now  enunciated  for  the  first  time  that  the  criuiiual  in 
custody  had  certain  rights:  the  right  to  be  fairly  treated,  to  be 
spareil  ilisease  and  the  deterioration  that  must  follow  free  inter- 
course with  vile  associates.  Now,-  too,  it  was  suggested  that 
prisoners  should  be  separated  one  from  another,  and  the  Society 
succeeded  in  forcing  this  view  utjon  the  Legislature.  Through 
their  untiring  eftbrts  new  Gaol  Acts,  those  of  1823-4,  were  passed,  Gaol  Acts, 
and  in  these  many  sound  princijiles  were  laid  down.  Cleanliness 
and  sanitary  precautions  were  insisted  upon ;  it  was  ruled  that 
every  individual  should  have  a  hammock  or  cot  to  himself; 
regular  labour  was  recoinmended  for  all ;  chaplains,  school- 
masters, matrons  for  female  prisoners  were  appointed. 

Yet  progress  was  strangely  slow.  The  new  laws  were  evaded 
or  ignored.  The  cause  of  reform  was  impeded  by  the  mis- 
placed ridicule  of  retrograde  people  who  denied  the  existence  of 
such  flagrant  evils,  and  sneered  at  the  ultra-philanthropists.  It 
was  asked  whether  Turkey  carpets  were  also  to  be  provided  for 
the  prisoners'  cells.  Even  Sydney  Smith  sharpened  his  wit 
upon  humanitarianism  run  riot,  and  declared  that  if  the  Prison 
Society  had  its  way  in  pampering  criminals,  prisons  would  cease 
to  be  a  salutary  terror  to  evil-doers.  The  Society's  answer  was 
to  hold  on  in  its  course  with  undiminished  energy  and  singleness 
of  purpose.  Its  members  never  faltered  in  their  self-imposed 
task.  It  was  herculean ;  the  nmltiplicity  of  prisons,  their  diffu- 
sion over  a  wide  area,  each  under  an  independent  and  often  most 
apathetic  jurisdiction,  greatly  hindered  examination  or  control. 
The  worst  prisons  were  those  of  the  corporate  bodies,  and 
of  these  Newgate  was  pre-eminent  as  the  narrowest,  foulest, 
most  debasing  and  defective  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  next  great  move  was  made  in  183.5,  following  the  severe  The 
strictures  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  denounced  system, 
the  hydra-headed  evils  still  existing  in  prisons.  The  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  all  made  for  improvement  ;  but  its 
most  interesting  feature  was  its  unhesitating  acceptance  of  the 
pi-inciple  of  entire  individual  separation  ;  in  other  woi-ds,  of  that 
rule  of  "separate  confinement"  which  has  been  adopted,  at  least 
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in  lliLMii'v,  iliroiiulioul  ihe  civilised  woi-M.  As  lo  iX'coiiiiiicii(l;i- 
tious  ami  even  enactments,  none  were  likely  to  be  observed  unless 
steps  were  taken  to  insist  upon  it.  For  this  purpose  two  inspec- 
tors of  prisons  were  appointed,  officials  and  experts  wliose  first 
duty  was  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  reform.  These  gentlemen, 
with  praiseworthy  and  fearless  zeal,  now  conunenced  a  crusade 
which  won  them  .some  obloquy,  but  was  productive  of  immense 
good.  Their  first  report,  dealing  oidy  with  Xewgate,  which  they 
condenmed  in  the  most  trenchant  and  unsparing  terms,  attracted 
universal  attention.  Public  opinion  was  at  last  aroused.  It  was 
deemed  a  disgrace  that  such  horrors  .should  survive  "the 
denunciations  of  autliorit}-,  in  contempt  of  religion  and 
liumanity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law."  Tlie  general  interest  was 
kept  alive  as  year  after  year  the  inspectors  continued  their 
cxjiosures.  Parliament  once  more  interposed,  re-affirming  the 
principle  of  separation,  and  urging  the  local  authorities  to 
Iniild  new  gaols  with  a  sufficiency  of  separate  cells.  It  went 
further,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  efibrt  and  provide  an 
example  for  general  imitation,  proceeded  to  erect  Pentonville 
Prison,  thou  and  still  known  as  the  "model."  It  is  an  en- 
during tribute  to  the  far-seeing  judgment  of  its  projectors; 
for  this  prison  as  it  stands  to  this  day,  with  its  tiers  of  cells 
in  buildings  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  ivom  a  common 
centre,  is  still  the  best  typo  of  prison  construction,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted  all  over  the  world. 

The  Government  lead  was  quickly  followed,  and  within  a 
few  years  of  the  completion  of  Pentonville,  fifty-four  new 
prisons  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
system  of  cellular  confinement  was  adopted  in  all,  and  now 
when  prison  discipline  had  become  the  question  of  the  hour, 
there  was  much  controversy,  many  conflicting  opinions,  as 
to  the  best  kind  of  prison  treatment.  Some  were  in  favour  of 
unbroken  silence  and  continued  isolation ;  others  supported 
labour  in  association,  with  .separation  at  all  other  times.  To-day, 
after  nmch  debate  and  experiment,  the  question  has  been 
settled  by  using  a  modification  of  both  systems.  Separation 
is  enforced  for  short  terms :  in  penal  servitude  sentences  which 
range  from  three  years  upwards  it  is  limited  to  the  first  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  the  remainder  being  passed  in  associated 
laboiu-  on  public  works. 
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We   have  dealt  sd   far  with  the  amelinraiidn  introduced  into  MUder 


gaols,  the  receptacles  of  the  uaeouvictrd,  \\\r  (icKiors,  and  the 
least  heinous  ottenders.  Hut  the  prisun  jhut  ami  simple  Avas 
the  ante-eliauiluT  mdy  to  graver  puuishnirut  and  a  more 
gruesome  penalu.  While  reformers  were  busy  with  prisons 
these  other  methods  called  also  for  change.     Until  lcS3.S  penal 
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exile,  or  transportation  beyond  the  seas,  was  still  the  rule  for 
all  great  criminals,  and  many  small  ones,  who  escaped  the 
gallows.  But  the  year  that  .saw  the  condemnation  of  the  one 
saw  also  a  marked  ilimiiuition  in  capital  punishments.  A 
more  merciful  spirit  had  at  last  prevailed  in  reducing  tlie  blood- 
thirstiness  of  our  criminal  code.  Men  were  no  longer  to  be 
hanged  out  of  hand  for  trivial  offences.  In  1832  tlie  death 
sentence    for    forgery,    coining,    horse-    or    sheep-stealing    was 
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alHilislifil.  as  Will  as  lor  stcaliiiL;'  a  jiost-lettcr  or  for  sacrilege, 
lyiird  John  Ixus.scll  swept  awiiy  man}-  capital  offences  in  1837, 
witli  the  result  that  where  in  that  year  there  had  been  43cS 
executions,  the  nunihcr  in  1S:!!»  liad  fallen  to  .")(!.  Within  a 
couple  of  years  it  came  to  be  miderstood  iliat  capita!  punish- 
ment should  be  the  penalty  for  nnn-der  alone — that  a  life  for 
a  life  was  all  tlu>  law  could  exact.  W'itli  tliis  jirogre-ssive 
amelioration  of  the  code  many  old  and  barbarous  practices 
disappeared.  Traitors  were  no  longer  disembowelled  after 
execution,  nor  were  the  bodies  of  hanged  malefactors  handed 
over  to  hospitals  for  dissection.  Many  more  years  were  to 
pass  before  one  great  remaining  blot  was  expunged  from  our 
criminal  procedure.  It  was  not  until  1868  that  executions 
in  public  ceased ;  till  then  the  disgraceful  scenes  before  the 
gallows  were  constantly  re-enacted,  and  thousands  of  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  flocked  to  witness  and  gloat  over  the  sufferings 
of  a  dying  fellow-creature. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  discredit  transportation. 
Although  the  new  countries,  which  it  had  in  a  mea-sure  created, 
refused  at  last  to  continue  to  be  the  receptacle  of  our  social 
sewage,  the  system  survived  for  some  years  longer  in  Crown 
colonies,  although  generally  condemned  in  principle.  The 
objections  raised  to  it  seemed  logical  and  conclusive.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  inordinately  costly ;  it  was  unequal  in  its 
incidence ;  and  it  entrusted  to  private  persons  the  charge  and 
discipline  of  those  who  were  the  prisoners  of  the  State.  Many 
of  those  it  intended  to  punish  found  large  fortunes  in  their 
exile,  and  the  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  when  emigration 
agents  crying  up  the  Australian  El  Dorado  found  competitors 
in  the  Law  Officers  who  were  franking  the  dregs  of  society  to  the 
same  favoured  spot.  After  the  gold  discoveries  the  paradox 
necessarily  exploded. 


MARY 
BATESON. 
Social 
Life. 


At  the  time  of  the  queen's  accession  the  favourite  form  of  dress 
was  a  wide  skirt  of  seven  or  eight  breadths,  lined  with  stiff 
nnislin,  over  which  was  worn  a  timic  of  another  colour.  Vivid 
and  inharmonious  colours  were  fashionable,  and  a  well-dressed 
lady  is  described  as  wearing  a  blue  satin  robe,  black-violet 
mantelet  lined  with  blue  satin  and  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and 
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an  emerald    L;reen  liat    Iriiiiineil  willi  Moiid  ami  roses,  as  well  as   Early 


ribbon  and  feathers.     A  ladv  witlidiii 


Iress  fell  she 


lost  her  self-res])ect.  In  l.s24  iho  prc.iliibition  on  foreii^n  silks, 
lonof  rendered  almost  nngalory  by  snuii;t;lin,!;',  was  withdrawn, 
and  snliseqnently  tihe  <i<l  ralorrui-  duty  of  oO  per  cent,  on  fm-eii^n 
silks  was  re(hice(l  to  15  per  cent.,  and  nllimately  aliolished. 


Victorian 
Dress. 


.MR.    TEltKIXS    DLSCOVERED    IX    THE    iOOUxnCAL    CVItDEXS. 
{Fvoiil  the  dnufint]  by  .V.  A.  Tiibimrsh,  in  "  Cnmir.  7Vffe  aixl  SI.elchrs,"  Inj  IT.  M.  Tharl.rmij.) 


The  dress  of  children  of  1840  will  not  be  forgotten  while 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  read ;  the  little  boys  who  wore  nankeen 
trousers,  white  waistcoats,  green  coats,  frilled  shirt  collars  turned 
open  over  the  shoulders,  white  stockings  and  pumps,  and  the 
little  girls  dressed  at  all  hours  and  in  all  seasons  in  low-necked, 
short-sleeved  frocks,  with  their  hair  in  pig-tails,  their  legs  in 
frilled   trousers  and  white  socks,  and  their  feet  in  sandals. 

Scott  writes  in  ISLS :  "  No  man  of  experience  will  ever  e.xpt-ct  The  court 
the  breath  of  a  Court  to  be  favourable  to  correct  morals.     Half 
of    the   mischief  is  done   by  the  publicity  of  the    evil  which 
corrupts  those  who  are  near  its  influence."     In  twenty  years  the 
accession  of  a  young  queen  and  her  marriage  to  a,  man  of  singu- 
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larly  pure  and  earnest  disposition,  protluced  a  reniarkalilo change 
of  tone.  In  1841  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  seekinjr  for  men  of  high 
character  and  good  education  to  become  officers  of  I'rince 
Albert's  household.  Writing  to  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  he  explains  that  he  offers  him  a  place  because  he 
must  find  "  men  of  unblemished  cliaracter."      Ashley,  indeed, 
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believing  that  the  offer  was  made  to  silence  him,  was  not  well 
pleased,  and  records  that  a  certain  Lord — "  the  hero  of  Madame 
Grisi  " — had  already  had  the  offer  of  the  Vice-Chamberlainship, 
but  refused,  saying,  "  Thank  God,  my  character  is  too  bad." 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  offer,  thei-o  is  no 
doubt  that  a  change  had  come.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  a  fit  of 
temper,  cried  out  "This  damned  morality  will  ruin  everything"; 
but  at  a   quieter  time  he  would    probably  have  acknowledged 
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that    the    queen's    influence    was    as    good    for    him   as    his 
knowledge  of  the  world  was  useful  to  her. 


Ql'EE\    ADELAIDE,    DY    SUl    W.    liEIX'HEV,    IL.A. 

(Bii  permission  t>/  the  KhUr  Brtthren,  Triaity  House.) 


Greville,  describing  the  Court  of   1838,  says   it  is  not  gay, 
there    is    none  of    the    sociability    of  a    country    house,  "  little 
trouble,  little  etiquette,  but  very  little  resource  or  amusement." 
273 
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After  the  days  of  George  IV.  the  ]i(iiiij)  of  the  coronation  and 
the  display  at  Court  cntcrlainiiieiits  Ljreatly  diniinished.  The 
coronation  of  George  l\.  cost  £24:5,000,  of  William  IV.  £45,000, 
of  Victoria  £70,000.  ^Villiam's  queen  was  so  anxious  that  no 
expense  should  he  incurred  on  her  account,  that  she  would  not 
permit  either  the  purchase  or  hire  of  a  crown  from  Eundell's  for 
her,  but  ordered  that  it  should  be  composed  of  her  own  jewels, 
and  made  up  at  her  own  expense.  At  George  IV. 's  coronation 
Rundell's  charge  for  the  loan  of  jewels  was  £10,000.^ 

The  last  of  the  birthday  balls,  which  recur  so  frequently  in 
eighteenth-century  journals,  was  given  on  the  Princess  Royal's 
eighteenth  birthday.  Strangely  in  contrast  with  times  past  is 
the  entry  which  Lady  Bloomtield  made  in  her  diary  (1842)  when 
she  was  maid-of-honour  to  the  queen  :  "  No  one  dined  here  last 
night,  so  we  played  at  vingt-et-un,  and  I  won  eightpence." 
Duelling.  jj^  tj^g  twenties  of  this  century  there  was  no  sign  of  any 

change  of  feeling  with  regard  to  duelling.  The  duel  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Buckingham  (1822)  in  Kensington  Gardens,  was 
one  of  an  ordinary  type.  Both  fired  in  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckhigham  said,  "  My  Lord  Duke,  you  are  the  last  man  I  wish 
to  quarrel  Avith,  but  you  nuist  be  aware  that  a  public  man's  life 
is  not  worth  preserving  unless  with  honour."  His  adversary 
answered,  that  upon  his  honour  he  had  meant  no  offence  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  matter  ended.  But  in  1819,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake.  Lord  W'incliilsea  had  opposed 
the  founding  of  King's  College,  London.  Wellington,  as  Prime 
Minister,  supported  it,  and  sent  a  challenge  on  the  ground  that 
Lord  Winchilsea  had  declared  the  scheme  to  be  in  support  of 
Popery.  It  was  recognised  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  reputa- 
tion for  honour,  courage,  and  zeal  for  the  Church  needed  no 
challenge  for  its  protection.  In  1830  two  judges  declared  the 
survivor  in  a  duel  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  in  1833  the 
seconds  w^ere  declared  to  be  involved;  but  wdiile  juries  were 
willing  to  convict  principals,  only  one  jury  convicted  seconds. 
Ah-eady  the  middle  classes  were  beginning  to  show  pronounced 
hostility  to  what  was  considered  an  aristocratic  abuse,  or  a  crime 
which  was  only  condoned  because  the  accomplices  were  gentle- 
men.    The   practice  of  constant  duelling  between  members  of 
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Pailiiuiunl  was  seen  to  be  an  absurdit}-.  Feeling  ran  high  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  who  was  tried  as  a  peer  by 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  on  a  true  bill  returned 
by  the  grand  jur}-.  He  was  acquitted  on  a  technicality ;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  captured  duellists  would  run  the  risk,  if 
they  were  peers,  of  heavy  expenses,  and  if  they  were  commoners 
of  imprisonment,  there  was  less  eagerness  to  challenge.    In  1,S41. 


DUEL    lil   I  \\  I  l,\ 
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two  brothers-in-law,  both  officers,  fought,  and  one  was  killed. 
The  War  Office  refused  the  dead  man's  widow  a  pension,  and 
superseded  the  survivor,  who  had  left  the  countiy.  In  1843 
the  Prince  Consort  proposed  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  decide 
r.ft'airs  of  honour,  but  the  .scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  How- 
ever, a  society  for  the  abolition  of  duelhng  was  formed,  and 
the  desired  object  was  bi'ought  about,  mainly  by  the  Articles  of 
War  of  1844,  which  enjoined  officers  to  offer  and  accept  apologies, 
and  made  cashiering  the  penalt}'  of  duelling.  In  1845  Roebuck's 
treatment  of  his  challenge  from  Somers  helped  to  bring  duelling 
among  Members  of  Pai'liament  to  an  end.  Roebuck  brought 
the  challenge  before  the  House  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
Somers  apologised. 
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About  lS3y  there  was  a  stroiii^-  recrudescence  of  Sabba-  Sunday 
tarianisui.  Sunday  Cabinets  and  Cabinet  dinners  were  no  ance. 
longer  held,  and  other  Sunday  parties  fell  with  them.  When 
the  railways  began  to  spread,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop 
Sunday  travel,  or  at  least  to  prevent  third-class  carriages  i'rom 
running.  Roebuck  wished  to  see  the  clubs,  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
Zoological  (tardens  closed,  and  sought  vainly  to  impose  a  penalty 
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on  bishops  or  clergy  caught  in  the  act  of  driving  to  church. 
Sunday  letters  were  stopped,  but  in  the  provinces  a  Sunday 
delivery  w:\^s  recovered.  In  185G,  on  the  defeat  of  the  IJill 
for  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  National  Gallery  and  British 
Museum,  Greville  writes :  "  Cant  and  Puritanism  are  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  escape  more  stringent 
measures  against  Sunday  occupations  and  amusements.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Sabbatarians  are  so  united  and  numerous 
that  they  coidd  carry  any  election  1 "  and  Palmerston  found 
himself  obliged  to  accede  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
request,  that  in  deference  to  public  opiuion,  the  military 
bands  in  Kensintrton  (iardens  and  elsewhere  should  be  silenced. 
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l!ul  tlir  I'lirilaiiism  of  tlio  tirst  lialf  of  t,he  ninclceiilli 
ccntuiy  has  not  iiiucli  in  coninion  with  the  I'ni'itani.sin  of  a 
Stubbs  or  a  I'lynne.  A  book  such  as  "  Cobbett's  Advice  to 
Young  Men  and  (incidentally)  to  YounLj  Women  "  is  in  its  own 
way  an  "  anatomy  of  abuses,"  but  the  tone  is  greatly  changed. 
His  attack  is  on  luxury,  on  self-indulgence,  on  the  slavery  of  the 
tea,  and  coffee,  and  other  slop-kettles;  his  harangue  is  on  the  mjury 
to  health  done  b}-  pouring  pints  of  toarm  liquid  mutter  down 
the  throat,  whether  luider  the  name  of  tea,  coffee,  soup,  or  grog ; 
on  the  accursed  decanter,  which  "  cries  footman  or  waiting- 
maid,  puts  bells  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  screams  aloud  for 
carpets."  When  people  saj-  to  him,  "Lord,  iclud  is  a  glass  of 
wine  ? "  he  answers,  "  Everything :  it  is  the  pitcher  of  the  key, 
it  demands  all  the  other  unnecessary  expenses."  He  allows 
dancing,  but  no  cards,  dice,  or  chess-boards  under  his  roof  The 
theatre  he  thinks  might  be  an  intiuenee  for  good,  but  it  is  not, 
and  for  a  simple  reason.  Not  a  word  is  allowed  on  the  stage 
of  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  is,  the  Ministry,  does  not 
approve.     He  enjoyed  the  theatre  till  he  knew  that,  but  he  has 


never  been 
politics. 


again  since.     His  is  largely  a  Puritanism  of  party 
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The  number  of  letters  and  postcards  and  newspapers  sent 
by  post  in  1884  had  multiplied  between  eleven-  and  twelve- 
fold since  1837,  when  Rowland  Hill  first  proposed  his  reforms. 
The  removal  of  the  General  Post  Office  from  Lombard  Street 
to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  in  1829  had  made  some  improvements 
in  organisation  possible,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  development  of 
the  Post  Office  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  commercial  growth 
of  the  country.  That  the  postal  receipts  were  slowly  diminish- 
ing, though  the  population  had  increased  by  six  millions  in  the 
twenty  years,  181.5-35,  was  evidence  enough  that  something  was 
wrong.  Repeated  advances  in  the  letter-rates  were  powerless  to 
increase  the  revenue,  for  means  were  always  found  to  defraud 
the  Post  Office.  As  the  charge  on  the  letter  could  not  be  paid 
by  the  sender,  those  away  from  home  arranged  codes  of  signals 
which  should  serve  to  tell  friends  at  home  of  their  safety  and 
welfare.  The  poorest  sent  an  empty  envelope,  which  was  regu- 
larly refused  at  the  door.    Rowland  Hill  used  to  underline  words 
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in  iic\vsp:)])ers,  the  lucauinL;'  (if  which  was  uiulcrstooil  at.  home. 
A  hne  under  llie  name  (if  a,  Wliit^-  pohliuian  muant  that  tliu 
sender  was  well  :  a  line  tuider  tlie  name  of  a  red-hot  Tory  meant 
that  till'  sender  was  danu'eroiisly  ill.  The  jjriee  of  letters  outside 
Lendon  varied  from  4d.  for  the  smallest  distance  to  Is.  8d.  for 
the  lonu'ost.  A  letter  of  a  sin^'lo  sheet,  weighing-  mider  an  ounce, 
sent  from    liiriiiin-liam   to  Ijondon,  cost  [)d.     If  there  were  any 


Sni    ROWLAND    lULL,    K.C.B.,    BY    J.    A.    VIXTXEE. 
{Xatiomd  roi'trait  (!<tUery.) 

enclosure  the  letter  was  "  double,"  and  the  charsfe  doubled, 
thou£jh  the  wcinht  were  less  than  half  an  ounce ;  hence  the 
practice  of  "  crossing  "  letters.  To  ascertain  whether  there  was 
an  enclosure  the  Fost-Office  officials  subjected  every  letter  to  a 
strong  light,  and  Avere  thus  tempted  to  many  malpractices.  To 
evade  the  postal  charges  friends  were  made  to  carry  parcels, 
proofsheets,  letters:  carriers  made  illicit  posting  a  regular 
business,  which  occasional  seizures  and  heavy  penalties  were 
powerless  to  check.  From  ISl  5-3.9  the  net  revenue  was  about 
one  and  a  half  million,  and  more  than  lialf  a  million  was  sjient  in 
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expenses  of  management.  It  was  necessary  not  merely  to  wei^'h 
the  letters  and  search  for  enclosnres,  but  also  to  discover  whether 
the  letter  had  been  written  where  it  was  posted,  or  had  been 
carried  part  of  the  way  to  defraud  the  revenue.  Each  letter  had 
to  be  marked  at  the  destination  with  the  amount  of  postage  due  ; 
the  postman  must  wait  at  each  door  to  collect  it ;  and  as  there 
were  as  msmy  as  forty  possible  varieties  of  inland  rates,  all  this 
took  time,  and  needed  much  office  work.  Tlie  principle  which 
Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet  on  postal  reform  established  was  that 
the  expense  of  a  letter  did  not  vary  appreciably  with  the  distance 
it  was  carried.  He  estimated  the  number  of  letters  sent  at 
120,000,000,  the  proportion  in  the  London  district  being 
88,600,000  chargeable  to  7,400,000  franked,  and  30,000,000 
newspapers,  on  which  no  charge  was  levied,  as  the  (iovernmcnt 
stamp  defrayed  postage.  He  showed  that  with  a  total  distri- 
bution of  126,000,000  and  total  cost  of  management  nearly 
£700,000,  the  cost  of  primary  distribution,  namely  from  post- 
town  to  post-town,  was  about  £-i26,0()(),  of  which  only  £144,000 
was  expenditure  on  transport,  and  the  remaining  £282,000  paid 
expenses  which  did  not  vary  with  distance.  The  average  cost  of 
a  letter  he  estimated  at  i"„'„d.  each,  of  which  T%"od.  was  cost  of 
transit,  and  xVod-  cost  of  delivery,  receipt,  etc.  These  figures  he 
obtained  by  including  the  heavy  franked  letters  and  newspapers 
in  the  reckoning ;  whereas  if  these  had  been  paid  for,  the 
expense  would  be  still  less— only  Tr.ud-— f"r  chargeable  letters 
did  not  make  up  a  half  of  the  total  mail.  Judging  by  the 
average  weight  of  the  Edinburgh  mail  from  London,  he  showed 
the  cost  of  transit  in  that  particular  case  to  be  ^\d.  He  argued 
then  that  since  it  was  impossible  to  collect  such  minute  sums 
as  Jjd.  it  was  absurd  to  make  the  expense  vary  with  distance, 
and  he  advocated  a  uniform  charge  to  cover  by  one  payment 
the  whole  expense  of  receipt,  transit,  delivery,  collection,  etc.,  and 
that  no  uniform  rate  should  be  higher  than  the  minimum  then 
in  use  (in  the  London  district  Id.).  The  scheme  was  warmly 
taken  up  Viy  the  trading  conununity,  and  in  one  session  2,000 
petitions  in  favour  of  it  were  sent  in.  In  Parliament  it  was  hotly 
opposed,  not  on  the  ground  that  correspondence  would  fail  to 
develop  in  accordance  with  Hill's  anticipations,  but  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  develop  to  impossible  proportions.  Lord 
Lichfield  ridiculed   the  idea   that   the    Post    Office  could   carry 
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480,000,000  lettei-.s,  and  pictured  the  burstin«,'  of  its  walls  Hill 
answered  that  he  never  before  heard  of  the  man  of  coimiierce 
who  dreaded  the  too  great  expan.sion  of  his  business.  In  1870 
Lord  Lichfield's  impossible  number  was  more  than  doubled,  ni 
1884  more  than  trebled. 

On  January  10th,  1840,  J 1  ill's  scheme  for  a  uniform  penny 
post  was  in  operation.  Franking  was  abolished,  and  in  May, 
1840,  a  scheme  for  prepayment  by  means  of  stamps  was  in  force. 
Hill  had  anticipated  a  five-  to  six-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters,  and  was  at  first  disappointed.  Many  of  the  schemes 
which  he  had  proposed  to  secure  better  organisation  were  not 
adopted,  and  on  the  first  year  the  loss  to  the  revenue  was  a 
million  sterling.  The  following  year  it  was  £900,000.  Hill  had 
desired  a  great  extension  of  rural  distribution,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  deliveries.  In  London  letter-boxes  were  only 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  No  day-work  was  done  in  the  Post 
Office  ;  all  letters  went  of  necessity  first  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
and  it  took  on  an  average  fifteen  hours  for  a  letter  posted  in 
London  to  reach  another  part  of  London.  The  execution  of  his 
jDlan,  he  says,  was  entrusted  entirely  to  men  whose  official 
reputation  w-as  pledged  to  its  failure,  who  rejoiced  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  trial  when  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  sent  fell  short  of  Hill's  expectation.  Yet  in  the  first  two 
years,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  number  of  chargeable  letters 
rose  from  75,000,000  to  190,500,000  ;  the  London  district  post 
increased  from  18,000,000  to  23,000,000,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  reduction  of  the  rates,  while  tlie  illicit  conveyance  of  letters 
was  suppressed  without  effort.  Every  year  reduced  the  loss, 
and  by  1849  the  system  was  in  good  order. 

In  1857  the  book-post,  established  in  1848  at  the  rate  of 
(id.  per  piiund  for  one  volume  only,  was  reduced.  In  1859  the 
Money  Order  Offic'C  was  remodelled.  It  had  been  started  in 
1792  as  a  private  enterprise  by  three  post-office  clerks,  and  was 
not  made  an  official  department  till  1838.  In  the  following 
year  the  amount  of  money  sent  was  over  £300,000,  in  1884 
it  was  over  £27,00(J,000.  This  change  was  brought  about  by 
reducinir  the  charsres,  which  at  first  were  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d. 
for  all  sums  between  £2  and  £5,  and  at  Gd.  for  all  sums  under 
£2.  The  charges  for  registration  were  at  first  similarly  pro- 
hibitive, and  were  gradually  reduced  from  2s.  (id.  to  2d.     The 
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Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  opened  in  1  Mil,  have  proved  to  be  of 
great  social  importance  as  a  stiiuuhis  to  thrift.  In  two  years 
nearly  320,000  accounts  had  been  opened,  amounting  to  over 
£:},000,000.  In  1882  the  accounts  numbered  nearly  3,000,000, 
amountin"-  to  over  £3t) .000,000.  The  encouragement  of  small 
investments  in  Government  Stock,  of  the  purchase  of  annuities 
and  life  assurances,  had  also  become  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office. 

In  1860  the  Post  Office  recovered  control  of  the  packet 
service,  which  since  1.S23  had  been  partly,  and  since  1837 
entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Postcards 
were  tirst  used  in  1870,  the  year,  too,  in  which  telegraphy  was 
made  a  function  of  the  State.  The  daily  average  of  telegrams 
was  then  450  ;  in  1883,  6,000,  though  the  days  of  sixpenny 
telegrams  were  not  yet  come.  In  1871  the  half  ounce  of  the 
penny  post  was  raised  to  an  ounce.  The  International  Postal 
Union  dates  from  1874.  In  1883  the  Parcel  Post  began,  and 
by  188.5  many  Parcel  Post  Conventions  had  been  made  with 
foreign  countries. 

In  1883-84  the  total  number  of  letters  sent  in  the  year 
was  1,322,086,900,  of  postcards  153,586,100.  This  gigantic 
development  has  been  met  by  increased  railway  facilities  and 
the  use  of  railway  sorting  vans. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  1844  on  the  subject  Envelopes 
of  letter-opening  by  Post-Office  officials,  and  this  led  to  the  use  stamps, 
of  various  forms  of  wafer  and  envelope  intended  to  ensure 
secrecy.  The  origin  of  the  stamp  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
Stamped  covers  for  newspapers  were  used  experimentally  by 
Charles  Whiting  in  London  under  the  name  of  "  go-frees  "  in 
1830 ;  in  1834  Charles  Knight,  of  the  Stamp  Office,  recommended 
their  use  generally.  In  1834  James  Chalmers,  a  printer  of 
Dundee,  invented  an  adhesive  stamp ;  and  in  1837  Rowland 
Hill  suggested  that  "  little  bags  called  envelopes  "  should  be 
printed  with  a  stamp  and  generally  used,  while  small  stamped 
detached  labels,  with  a  glutinous  wash  at  the  back,  to  bo 
attached  without  a  wafer,  should  be  used  under  certain  excep- 
tional circumstances  to  frank  the  letters  of  those  ignorant 
persons  who  found  a  difficulty  in  using  the  stamped  cover.  The 
design  for  the  stamped  envelope  was  drawn  by  Mulready  (p.  64), 
and  his  "  alleii'orical  cover"  sjavc  rise  to  much  amusement.     In 
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the  centre  at  the  top  sat  Britannia  throwing  out  her  arms  to 
winced  Mercuries,  and  on  either  side  of  Britannia  were  gronps 
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I'l  XCH'S  ANTI-GRAHAM    WAFKRS. 
(Reproduced  hy  speckd  permissiun  of  the  proprietors  of  "Punch.") 


of  Eastern  merchants,  camels  and  elephants,  missionaries  and 
Red   Indians.     "  On  the  rig'ht  stands  a  dutiful  boy  reading  to 
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liis  iinxiims  iiiainiii;i  an  lu'count  of  lior  luisband's  hapless  ship- 
wreck, who,  with  hands  clasped,  is  blessing  Rowland  Hill  for 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  she  gets  the  disastrous  intelligence." 
Vast  numbers  of  this  envelope  were  printed,  but  thej'  met  with 
no  sale.  The  public  would  not  take  them  at  the  "price  of 
Is.  3d.  for  the  envelopes  and  Is.  Id.  a  dozen  for  tlie  sticking 
plaster."  The  first  stamps  were  printed  in  black  with  the 
obliterating  mark  in  red,  but  chemists  discovered  that  the  I'cd 
could  easily  be  washed  out.  It  was  onl}'  after  many  strenuous 
efforts  that  a  matrix  Avas  produced  which  could  bid  defiance  to 
forgers,  and  for  long  it  Avas  expected  that  servants  would  destroy 
letters  in  order  to  use  the  stamps,  and  that  all  leisured  people 
would  devote  their  time  to  erasing  the  defacement  marks,  or 
imitating  the  stamp.  The  first  general  issue  of  penny  stamps  of 
the  once  familiar  brick-red  form  was  made  January  1st,  ].'^41. 
In  1885  the  issue  of  stamps  for  the  year  amounted  to  114  tons. 


The   first   election   under   the   Reform   Bill  introduced    to   the  james 
delighted  gaze  of  burghers  round  their  market  crosses  the  novel  Scotland^ 
sight  of  the  hustings,  and  of  candidates  soliciting  their  votes. 
At  Glasgow,  instead  of  the  old  hole-and-corner  meeting  of  four 
delegates  to  choose  for  thirty-three  electors,  over  seven  thousand 
new  voters,  in  open  da}',  had  six  candidates  to  select  from  and 
the   excitement   of  a  two   days'  poll.      Jeffrey,    who,    as   Lord 
Advocate,  had  drafted  the  Scotch  Bill,  was  the  hero  of  the  hour 
when  he  was  returned  for  his  native  Edinburgh.     The  capture  of  The 
Mid-Lothian,  citadel  of  the  old  party,  was  a  still  greater  triumph.  o"Reform. 
The  entry  of  Eai'l  Grey  into  Edinburgh  for  the  Reform  banquet 
(1834.)  was    far   finer    than  the   reception   of  George  IV.      An 
improvised  Aladdin's  palace,  glorious  with  the  novel  splendours 
of  gaslight,  re-echoed  the   oratory   of  the   victors.      A    Times 
reporter  posted  up  to  London  from  the  meeting  in  thirty  hours. 
He  left  the  hall   at   midnight   of  that  Monday  on   which  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  by  midday  of  the  following  Friday  the 
north  mail  brought  the  London  newspapers  with  the  report  of 
the  speeches. 

The  general  awakening  of  the  hour  lent  fresh  impetus  to  a  Burgh 
movement,   now    of  half  a  century's  growth,    that   struck   far  i834°    ' 
deeper  into  the  roots  of  social  life  than  Parliamentary  reform. 
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The  growth  of  cities  and  the  rise  of  iudiistrv  emphasised  tlie 
need  tor  the  reform  of  the  medieval  oligarciiies  in  burghs.  The 
Commou  Ciood  was  iu  many  cases  ahenated,  and  cities  like 
Edinburgh  hopelessly  banknipt.  Money  had  been  borrowed 
anyhow,  and  spent  in  ill-concealed  jobbery.  But  the  reward  of 
reformers  came  at  last.  Before  the  close  of  1833  Scotland 
secured  her  Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  in  advance  of  England. 
The  popular  elections  to  town  councils  permanently  changed 
the  whole  country,  making  it  now  possible  to  realise  the  elemen- 
tary needs  of  civic  life— water,  lighting,  cleaning,  paving,  police, 
pauperism,  sanitation. 
The  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  (1712),  in  restoring  to  la}'  patrons 

Patronage  ^^^^  right  of  presentation  to  benefices,  had  proved  a  fruitful 
Question,  source  of  heart-burning  and  schism.  The  new  political  forces 
were  now  to  be  devoted  to  reform  of  those  abuses  of  patronage 
which  rair  counter  to  the  deeply  cherished  convictions  of  the 
people.  The  man  of  the  hour  Avas  Thomas  Clialmers,  then 
recently  appointed  (1828)  to  a  theological  chair  in  Edinburgh. 
Eloquent  above  his  conijaeers,  simple-minded,  great-hearted,  he 
was  devoted  to  the  new  spiritual  movement.  Seeing  that  the 
Establishment,  in  which  he  had  implicit  faith,  had  proved  itself 
unable  to  Christiani.se  the  masses,  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
Church  Extension.  His  success  here,  however,  precipitated  the 
Disruption,  for  it  helped  to  make  the  party  of  progress  pre- 
dominant in  the  General  Assembly.  Hence  arose  the  bitter 
struggle  which  began  with  the  Veto  Act  (proposed  1833,  adopted 
1834),  and  ended  with  the  creation  of  a  free  and  self-supporting 
Church,  independent,  as  it  was  believed,  of  State  conti'ol  (1843). 
The  Veto  Act,  while  it  attempted  to  meet  the  abuses  of  patron- 
age by  giving  the  people  the  privilege  of  rejecting  an  unaccept- 
able presentee,  had  the  fatal  defect  of  l>eing  but  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  not  of  Parliament.  The  effect  of  its 
operation  was  speedily  to  bring  the  Church  into  conflict  with  the 
civil  power ;  for  the  Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords — 
notably  in  the  Auchterarder  test  case — supported  the  rights  of 
patrons  and  the  rejected  presentees.  The  Non-Intrusionists,  as 
the  dominant  party  were  called,  repi-esented  their  position  to 
Government  in  their  Claim  of  Right  (1842);  but  to  the  Engli.sh 
mind  the  spiritual  independence  claimed  seemed  unreasonable, 
metaphysical,   and  impracticable.      Defeated   in   Parliament   in 
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the   spring     of    1843,    tlic    Vetoists,    numbering    nearly     live  The 
luindred,   solemnly  withdrew    (isth    May)    from    the    (Jeneral  u|,n"''' 
Assembly  and  from  the  Chun  li   nf  their  fathers,  in  which,   as 
they  believed,  their  position  had  been  rendered  intolerable. 

The  Disruption,   most    notable    event    since    the   '45,  was  a  church 
huge    object-lesson    in    tliat    interdependence    of    Church    and  ^"*  ^''''*®' 
State  which  still  otfers  puzzling  political  pmblems.      Time,  how- 
ever, has  removed  that  ])]iase  nf  Chnrdi  |)(ility  wliich    priMluccd 
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the  cleavage  of  LS43.  The  aim  of  the  Non-Intrusionists — a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State — has  long  ago  beeii  realised  for  all  sects 
alike  among  us.  ilore  momentous  were  the  political  conse- 
quences. Through  the  inexorable  logic  of  circumstances 
Chalmers  himself  and  the  great  body  of  his  followers  drifted 
more  and  more  into  the  voluntary  position  as  the  only  tenable 
one  outside  an  Establishment.  For  a  while  he  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  Voluntaries.  To  them  patronage  was  of  no 
moment,  but  the  Church  extension  of  the  day  was  intolerable 
as  an  asgrandisement  of  the  Establishment  at  the  general 
expense.  Their  opposition  here  led  to  an  organisation  of 
forces  which  soon  bore  fruit  in  their  support  of  the  Abolition 
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of  Tests,  and  their  determined  resistance  to  the  Maynooth 
Grant  (1846)  and  the  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax,  a  species  of 
Church  rates.  Of  (lcei)er  moment  was  tiie  action  of  Scottish 
Nonconformity  on  Imperial  questions  now  arising.  As  far  back 
as  1820  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  petition 
to  Parliament  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  the  very  fir.st  of  its 
kind  :  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Cobden  and  Ikight  was 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  sup])ort  of  the  Scottish  Dis- 
senters. The  enthusiasm  thus  evoked  led  to  great  banquets 
and  2^iiblic  meetings  (1840-46)  and  liberal  contributions  to 
the  war-chest. 

The  unpleasant  fruits  of  the  great  schism  showed  them- 
selves for  more  than  a  generation,  producing  much  friction, 
especially  through  the  refusal  of  sites  for  churches  and  manses 
and  many  petty  acts  of  retaliation  on  both  sides.  The  spectacle, 
however,  of  a  young  and  self-supporting  Christian  organisation 
stimulated  its  older  rival.  Hence  has  arisen  that  renascence  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  its  broadening  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  leavening  the  thought  and  practice  alike  of  both  the 
great  Presbyterian  bodies. 

In  the  early  days  the  iron  road  and  the  steam  motor  were 
developed  on  independent  lines.  Up  to  1830  ten  Bills  had  been 
sanctioned  for  railways  by  horse  traction  or  fixed  engine.  The 
earliest  ran  (1811)  between  Kilmarnock  and  Troon.  Facility  of 
goods-haulage  was  alone  considered  on  these  lines,  but  a  very 
successiul  one,  Edinburgh  to  Dalkeith  (1831),  speedily  developed 
an  extraordinary  passenger  traffic.  Horse-traction  was  employed 
on  this  line  till  1845.  On  the  other  hand,  steam  carriages  were 
running  on  the  highways — as,  for  example,  Scott  Russell's 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley — but  the  explosion  of  the  boiler 
stopped  the  experiment  here.  The  effect  of  friction  at  high 
s])eeds  was  little  understood,  till  Maclaren  of  the  Scotsman 
proved  by  mathematical  reasoning  (1824)  that  on  iron  roads 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  probably  more  might  be  attained.  His 
views  attracted  nuich  attention  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
The  earliest  use  of  the  locomotive  on  rails  was  in  1827,  over  a 
short  mineral  line  near  Glasgow.  A  rival  local  line  from  Garn- 
kirk  to  Glasgow  was  oj^ened  in  1831  by  George  Ste]3henson  in 
person ;  and  this  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Caledonian  system. 
The   first  venture   on   a   large   scale   was   the   Edinburgh   and 
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Glasgow  (18'42),  costing  ;i  iiiillion  ami  a  ([uarter.  Its  sue(;ess 
popularised  the  railway  for  passengers,  and  led  to  large  schemes. 
Hitherto  merely  short  local  ventures  had  hecn  risked,  through 
routes  not  being  contemplated,  Niuuenuis  small  independent 
lines  were,  by  a  long  series  of  amalgamations,  developed  into 
the  great  sj'stems.  Scotland  felt  the  railway  craze  of  1845  4(J, 
fifteen  Bills  appearhig  in  the  fmuicr  year,  tifty-eight  in  tiie 
latter.  Before  1840  the  East  Coast  Trunk,  forming  the  North 
British,  was  open  between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  and  a  con- 
nection was  being  projected  with  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Al)erdeen, 
through  the  steam  ferry  across  the  Forth  (1848),  and  the  com- 
pletion of  Gran  ton  Pier  (1845).  The  stage  coaches  were  still  in 
full  swing,  ninety  leaving  the  capital  in  one  day. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  legislated  for  the  poor   as   far  liack   The  Poor 

,.„.       ,  11  rni         Law,  1845. 

as  1:310,  but  assessment  was  never  made  compulsory.  Ine 
votive  offerings  of  the  benevolent  were  distributed  through 
Kirk  sessions,  but  always  as  supplementary  to  the  charit)'  of 
friends  and  neighbours.  The  able-bodied  destitute  had  no  legal 
claim,  nor  was  maintenance  ever  contemplated.  This  voluntary 
system,  aided  by  an  occasional  resort  to  a  ta.\,  suffered  a 
great  blow  from  the  rise  of  Dissent  (1733),  the  break-up  of 
Feudali-sm  (1748),  and  the  consequent  shifting  of  the  poorer 
population.  The  sale  of  estates  also  led  to  absenteeism.  All 
this  was  followed  by  an  economic  revolution  which  substituted 
machine  for  hand  labour.  Chalmers  was  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  old,  and,  as  he  believed,  truly  Christian  system  of  relief 
Alison,  an  Edinburgh  medical  professor,  approached  the  subject 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  demonstrated  (1840)  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  voluntary  ettbrt  and  the  intimate  connection 
between  destitution  and  the  too  frequently  recurring  epidemics. 
His  revelations  led  to  a  Koyal  Conmiission  of  Inquiry  (1844), 
followed  by  the  Act  (1845)  under  which  legal  relief  is  still 
administered. 


In  1838  some  Protestant  oentlemcn  of  Cork  who  had  started  fjf- 

'^  JOYCE. 

a  Temperance  Society,  induced  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  a  Ireland. 
young  Capuchin  friar,  to  sign  the  Total  Abstinence  |)ledge ;  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  Tenqjcr- 
ance.     Under  his  guidance  the  movement  spread  with   e.\lra- 
274 
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onliiuiry  rapidity.  He  travelled  thrc)ii!:;li  every  }iai'l  el'  Ireland, 
pr(>acliiii;^'  to  groat  multitudes,  and  iulminisleriin;-  the  Total 
Abstinence  pledue  to  hinidi-eds  of  thousands  of  all  reli<nons 
denominations;  so  that  in  a  few  years  (h'unkenness,  which  liad 
been  woefully  prevalent  amonj,'  all  classes,  almost  disappeared, 
and  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed.  A  number  of  great 
distilleries  and  liundi'cds  of  public-houses  were  closed,  and  crime 
sank  to  less  than  half,      hike   most   great   movements  it    left  its 


FATHER   MATIIEW,   BY   E.   D.   LEAHY. 

(Natlimal  Portrait  Gallery.) 

permanent    mark;    for    thougli    drink    has    m.   great    ineastire 

resumed    its    sway,    yat     ch-unkcnness,    which    before    Father 

Mathew's    time   'was   a  fashionable   vice — a    thing   to  be    jiroud 

of — came    to   be   looked    upon    with    disa]iproval.   and    sobriety 

to  be  commended  as  a  virtue. 

THe  The  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 

^*''*^^™     Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  carried  on  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of 
Agitation.  .  ' 

way  since  about  1810,  never  took  hold  of  the  country  till  1840. 
In  that  year  O'Connell  founded  the  Repeal  Association,  and  in 
1843  began  to  hold  wdiat  came  to  be  called-"  Monster  Meetings," 
from  the  great  numbers  attending  them,  to  give  expression  to 
the  popular  desire  for  Repeal.  From  March  to  August  of  that 
year  he  addressed  about  thirty  vast  assemblages,  all  perfectly 
sober,  jaeaceable,  and  orderly.  At  Tara,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  were  gathered. 
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The  next  was  to  be  ai  ('iDiitarf  cm   I  lie  .Sth   of  October  ;    IhU- 


the  evening  of  t 


til  it.  was  proliibited  by  Cjovernnient,  ])vo- 
chunalion.  After  this,  U'Connell 
and  scn'eral  otliei's  were  arrested, 
ami  in  May,  IiS44,  wrro  ti'ied  and 
convicted  of  conspirary.  Tiiey 
were  all  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  ground  that  tlic  jur}'  liad 
been  grossly  packed,  and  O'Connell 
and  the  others  were  released  after 
an  incarceration  of  three  months. 
Whether  it  was  from  age,  or  in- 
tirmity,  or  the  effects  of  the  im- 
prisonment, (,)'Connell  lost  heart 
after  this,  and  the  Rejical  agitation 
gradually  died  out. 
mblic  ciuestions  in  Ireland  were  now  overshadowed   Famine  ot 


feii  ii  1^  ri!i^\iii 
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l!ut 


potato    crop, 


by    a    tei-rible    calamity.     Iir  1845  and    lS4(i    the 
the    almost   exclusive   food   of  tlie 
peasantry',   failed ;     and    a    famine  ,. 

followed  in  1S46  and  LS47,  quite 
unprecedented  in  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  never  equalled  in  the 
history  of  any  Eurojiean  country. 
In  1.S47  the  peojile  died  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  starvation  all  over 
the  country.  The  Government, 
though  adopting  some  measures 
in  the  shape  of  public  works  and 
other  plans  of  relief,  utterly  failerl 
to  cope  with  the  dreadful  crisis. 
Noble  efforts  were  made  by  the 
English  people,  and  private  sub- 
scriptions came  in  enormous 
amounts,  especially  from  England  ; 
but,  in  spite   of  all,  one-fourtli  of 

the  population  of  Ireland  perished  by  famin(!  ,ind  its  attendant 
epidemics  in   184G  and   1847.     Yet  notwithstanding  the  failure 
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ot  oiiu  ])ai'licn]:ir  cr()|),  tlu;  i- iiintrN'  ]ii-(iiinciMl  ample  i'uoil  for 
its  poptiliition  in  tiiese  two  years  without  tlie  importation 
of  one  ounce  of  provision  :  and  durin,<(  the  whole  time  tliat 
the  people  were  perishini,'  of  starvation,  scores  of  ships  left 
the  Irish  ports  ever\-  day  for  En<;land  laden  with  corn. 
The  re])eal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1<S4()  never  touched  the 
famine,  for  the  good  reason  that,  so  far  as  corn  was  concerned, 
Ireland  was  an  exporting,  not  an  importing,  country'.  It  was 
a  l)oon  to  tiie  English  people,  who  live  mostly  in  cities  and 
towns  chiefly  by  manufactures ;  but  the  only  result  for  Ireland 
was  the  idrimate  ruin  of  one  of  its  main  industries,  corn-grow- 
ing, and  of  all  those  depending  on  it. 
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llistoire  dc  Dix  Aiis  :  .Tolm  Morley,  Life  of  (iladstoney  IDOIi.  AVr  also  list  appended 
to  ch.   xxi, 

SPECIAL  SITBJECTS. 

Xaral  LListory  and  Chureh  Ifixtory. — See  list  appended  to  eli.  xxiv. 

Histonj  of  yoHoonformitif,  181o-lSS.5. — Dr.  Stouyhtou,  J{elufio)i  nxd'r  (he  O'eorfjes^ 
vol,  ii. ;  Priestley's  Works;  J.  J.  Tayler,  Retrospect  of  Pelu/ioas  Life  u/  Knyho/d ; 
McCrie,  Ai/i/a/s  of  Pi/f//ish  T'resbijivriarnsm  ;  Waddin<jton,  Con;/ ret/at lonal  Jlistort/, 
vol.  iv.  ;  Skeats's  Ilisfonj  of  the  Free  Chttrehes,  1088-1891,  seeond  edition ;  Tyerman, 
Life  of  John  Wesley;  Smith,  ILisfory  of  Tf'esleyaii  Methodism  ;  F.  Storrs  Turner, 
The  Quakers,  1889;  Bost,  History  of  the  Pohemia/f  raid  Moravian  Brethroi ;  Mrs. 
Olipbaut,   Life  of  Edirard  Lrriuy. 

Literature. — See  list  appended  to  cli.  xxi. 

Arty  1815-1846. — R.  and  S.  pLedgrave,  A  Century  of  Painters  .-  E.  Chesneau,  La 
Pcinture  Anylaisc ;  Lives  of  Constable  by  Leslie  and  Brock- Arnold;  F.  G.  Stephens, 
Memoirs  of  Sir  E,  Laiidseer ;  Hodgson,  Fifty  Years  of  Liritish  Art ;  F.  Wedmore, 'S7/«//(\v 
in  Enylish  Art ;  T.  H.  Ward,  Enylish  Art  in  the  Pahlie  ffallerics  ;  articles  in  the 
Pietiouary  if  Xational  Pinyraphy  ;  E.  T.  Cook,  Llandhook  to  (hr  Xaiional  Gallery.  All 
the  jncturca  in  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries  are  reproduced  in  the  Xation's  Pietares 
and  tJie  Xatio//al  Gallery   (Cassell). 

Astronomy,  l^hysics,  f^hemisiryj  Muiinif. — See  lists  appended  to  chnji.   xxiv. 

The  Paibray  System  of  Enyland. — The  best  general  histories  are: — Smiles,  Lives  ff 
Georye  and  Itohcrt  Stephensmi,  1868;  Francis,  History  of  the  English  Pail/rays,  18-31; 
Williams,  Oar  Jnm  Poads,  ISSS  ;  Acworth,  The  Paihrays  of  Enyland,  1900  ;  Aeworth, 
The  Pailirays  of  Seotland,  1890.  Of  books  dealing  with  railway  policy  or  law*  we  may 
mention: — Hadley,  Liailroad  Transportation,  1885;  C.  F.  Adams,  Railroads  and  Liatl- 
u-ay  Questions,  1878  (American  authors);  Cohn,  Untersuehunyen  iiber  die  Enylisehcn 
Eisenliahn-poJitik  (German) ;  Colson,  Transports  et  Tarifs  (Frencli),  Paris,  1890 ; 
Browne  and  Theobald,  Law  of  Railways,  1888;  Traffic  Acts  of  1888  and  189-1,  and 
Provisional  Orders  of  1891  and  1892.  Miscellaneous: — Fiudlay,  Vorkiny  and  Manaye- 
ment  of  an  Enylish  Railway,  1889;  Pearson-Pattiusou,  British  Railways,  1893; 
Pendleton.  Our  LiaiUvays,  1894;  Acworth,  The  Railways  and  the  Traders,  1891; 
(iviersou,  Raihvay  Rates  Enyhsh  and  Foreiyn,  1886;  Hole,  National  Railways.  1893; 
Chambers,  About  Railways,  1865;  Martin,  Diaries  of  Sir  P.  Gooeh,  189*2;  Fox- 
well  and  Farrer,  E.vpress  Trains,  Enylish  and  L'oreiyn,  1889;  Head,  Stokers  and  Pokers, 
1801  ;  Sekon,  History  of  the  Great  JPestern  Railway,  1894  ;  Williams,  The  Midland 
Railway,  1888 ;  Fay,  A  Royal  Road,  History  of  the  Londo)i  ami  South  ■  Jl'esteni 
Railway,  1883.  For  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  see  Index  to  Parliamentary  Pai)ers. 
Irish  railways  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  section,  their  history  being  so  totally 
different. 

Prison  LJiscijiline,  etc. —  Transportation:  Histories  uf  Xew  South  Wales  by  Collins 
and  Laing;  Parliamentary  Reports,   especially  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Conunissious 
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on  Transportation  183G,  on  Transportation  ami   Penal   Servitude   18G2:  Do  Hausson- 
villc,    Colonizutioii  I'hiale ;   Griffiths,   Memorials  of  Millbanlc. 

Afjrictdtn ye  and  Economic  Jiistorij,~~Sce  ch.  xxi. 

Social  Life,  1815-1883:  General.  —  Memoirs:  of  Greville,  Crabb  Robinson, 
Gronow,  Raikes,  Croker,  and  Abraham  Hayward  ;  books  by  Madden  and  M(ilh>y 
on  Ladi/  Jllt'ssiHffton  ;  Jesse,  Jieait  Brummcl ;  Jordan,  Aiitohioi/raplnj  :  Lf)rd  William 
Lennox,  lieminiscences  and  liecollectiuns ;  Miss  Martiueau,  j-liitoltiof/rap/nf ;  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Leffers,  ed.  by  Hare  ;  Lockhart,  Life  of  tScott ;  Albemarle,  ViJ't'J  JV«r.s- 
of  mij  Life;  Grautley  Berkeley,  liecollcctions  :  I'lanche,  liccollcclions ;  Princess  Marie 
of  Liechtenstein,  Holland  Jloiise :  J.  Ashton,  'Social  Life  under  the  Jiet/enci/  and 
JV/ien  Jl'il/iam  J l'.  was  King;  Besant,  Fifty  Itars  Ago  (Crimean  War  period); 
observations  of  foreigners,  e.g.  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis ;  Hawthorne,  Knghxh  Xote 
Book ;  De  Levis,  L'' Angleterre  ait  Commencement  dit  XlXme  iSiecte ;  L.  G.  von 
Ranmer,  MiigluMl  in  1835,  trans,  by  S.  Austin;  Alphonse  Esquiros,  TJie  English 
at  Home :  Lices  of  Sydney  Smith,  Moore,  Rogers,  Mac^aulay,  etc.  The  Court. — 
Lady  Charlotte  Bnry,  TJiarg  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  George  IV.;  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  George  11'.;  P.  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  William  IV,;  Lady 
Bloomtield,  Reminiscences  of  Court  Life;  Vtutth,  Jtcsidcnee  at  the  Court  of  London ;  Sir 
Theodore  Martin.  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  Queen  Victoria's  ./o«)v?rt/.s.  Dress. — Punch 
(from  1840) ;  Geoigiana  Hill,  Hislorg  of  English  Dress.  Cookery. — D.  Jen-old,  Epicure's 
Year  Books;  A.  Hayward,  The  Art  of  Ilini)ig  :  Kitchener,  'The  Cook' s  Oracle ;  TiUz^ 
Acton,  Modern  Cookery  ;  Jea,!freson,  The  Book  of  the  'Tiihk'.  Ifie  Theatre.— West\a,n<l 
liLiLVstOB,  Our  Jtercnt  Actors ;  WiUiam  Archer  in  Ward,  JCeigii  of  (jncen  Victoria; 
also  his  About  the  'Theatre,  and  I^ni/lish  Dramatists  of  'To-day ;  Henry  Morley, 
Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer  ;  BaiTy  Cornwall,  Kean  ;  J.  W.  Cole,  Charles  Kean  ; 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Macreadg ;  Dutton  Cook,  Sights  at  the  Flay ;  Pascoe,  Dramatic 
List.  The  Temperance  Movement. — Graham,  Temperance  Guide  ;  R,  V.  French,  Nine- 
teen Centuries  of  Drink ;  Papers  by  Dawson  Burns  and  Professor  Leone  Levi  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (London,  1872  and  1875).  Spiritualism. — The  IVorks 
of  D.  D.  Home  and  A.  Russell  Wallace  ;  R.  D.  Owen,  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of 
Another  World ;  T.  A.  TroUope,  Incidents  of  My  Life ;  Mrs.  De  Morgan,  From 
Matter  to  Spirit;  Mrs.  Britten -Hardiuge,  Nineteenth  (Century  Miracles;  Proceedings 
of  the  Psychical  Society;  various  works  on  the  subject  by  "  M.A.  Oxon."  ;  the 
periodical  Light.  Xewspapers.  —  Hatton  Journalistic  London  ;  James  Grant,  The 
Newspaper  Press  ;  Quarterly  lieeiew,  October,  1880,  p.  498,  set/.  ;  Mitchell's  News- 
paper Press  Directory.  'The  Post-OJfiec.—Jiowland  Hill,  Post -Office  lieforms  (18.'37) ; 
Life  of  Sir  Ilowland  Hill,  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  George  Birkbeck  Hill ;  Baines, 
Forty  Years  at  the  Post-Officc.  On  Postaye  Slumps,  see  'The  Philatelic  Record ; 
Westoby,  Descriptirc  Catalogue;  Philbriek  and  Westoby,  Postage  Stamps.  Police. — 
Colquhoun,  The  Police  of  Die  Metropolis ;  Maitlaud,  Justice  and'  Police  ("  English 
Citizen"  Series);  Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Scottish  and  Irish  History. — See  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxiii,  respectively. 
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CHAPTER    XXI  [[. 

THE    rU'LK    OK    THE    MIDDLE    PLANS.        IS  lil-lSCr,. 

After  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  IVel,  Lord  .Tuliii  Russell,  liaving  lloyd  c- 
made   fuiile  overtures    to    the    Peelites    and    .Mr.  Cobden,    con-   |o^yg^^' 
stru(-ted  a  Wliig  Ministry.      Except  for  Lord  Palnierston,  who   History, 
again  became  Foreign   Secretary,  it  contained  few  elements  of 
strength.     Lord   Grey   .swallowed  his  scruples  and   went  to  the 
Colonial  Ottiee.     Lord  ].,ansdowne  was  Presiilent  of  the  Council, 
Sir  Charles  ^\'ood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  George  CJrey 
Home  Secretary,  and  Macaulay,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

The  potato  crop  had  failed  again  in  Ireland,  and  famine  was  The  Irish 
upon  the  country  with  pestilence  in  its  train  (p.  339).  The  *'""'^- 
measures  adopted  to  meet  the  crisis  were  better  in  intention  than 
in  result.  Tlie  (government  started  relief-works  of  a  public  char- 
acter, such  as  road-making.  Unfortunately,  no  control  was 
exercised  over  the  (iOO,000  applicants,  and  the  grossest  abuses 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  contractors  and  labourers.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Bcssborough,  that  the 
people  should  be  employed  on  works  intended  to  improve  private 
property,  was  only  }iartially  carried  out.  With  the  fear  of  the 
Manchester  School  before  his  eyes,  Lord  John  allowed  wheat  to 
be  exported  frmu  L-eland  (p.  340),  and  left  the  food-supply  to 
the  ordinary  channels.  Tradespeople,  therefore,  made  fortunes 
while  tlie  peasantr}'  starved.  Awakened  at  leugth,  the  Govern- 
ment sus[)ended  the  remaining  duties  on  corn,  and  distributed 
food  through  the  agency  of  local  committees.  It  also  relaxed 
the  Poor  Law  b}-  permitting  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
paupers.  Lord  Gearge  Bentinck's  scheme  for  building  State 
railways,  however,  was  rejected  on  inadecpiate  grounds. 

Private  generosity  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Government, 
and  at  last  the  famine  was  stayed.  Rut  it  had  left  bitter 
memories  liehind  it.  The  modification  of  the  Poor  Law  had 
encouraged  the  landlords  to  evict,  and  added  to  the  crowds  of 
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reluctant  emigrants.  Nor  was  the  Kiicuiiihered  Estates  Act, 
which  came  in  ]84f)  as  a  tinishintr  touch  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
Irish  policy,  altogctliur  a  success.  It  got  rid  of  bankrupt  land- 
lords, but  it  established  an  unsympathetic  class  in  their  stead 
(p.  51G). 

Lord  Palmerston  retiu-ncd  to  the   For(!ir,ai  Office  with    the 
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(fi»/  j'lnaisswn  of  the  <Jorj>oratton  of  King's  Lpnn.) 

full  intention  of  having  his  own  way.  He  soon  found  himself  at 
issue  with  Guizot  and  Louis  Philipjie  over  the  Spanish  marriages 
— a  squalid  intrigue  by  which  the  French  king  contrived  to 
secure  Bourbon  husbands  for  Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister. 
When  it  succeeded,  he  informed  the  French  Ambassador  that 
the  entente  cordiale  was  at  an  end,  because  France  neither  wished 
for  cordiality  nor  an  understanding.  He  protested  against  the 
annexation  of  Cracow  by  Austria:  he  employed  the  British  fleet 
to  put  down  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Portugal ;  he  des- 
patched Lord  Minto  to  lecture  the  rulers  of  the  various  Italian 
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States  on  tlic  inerils  nl'  consiitutidiiul  t^'oveniinont.  'I'lio  envoy 
started,  however,  two  j-cars  too  late,  and  similar  advice  addressed, 
later  on.  to  the  (^)^een  of  Spain  was  met  by  a  request  to  tiio 
British   Minister  to  quit  the  country. 

In  lS-i(S  the  storm  of  revolution,  which  Palraerston  had  in  a 
measure  foreseen,  swept  ovii-  JMU'cipe.     Thrones  tottered,  and  the 
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Orleanist  dynasty   fell.     In   England   the   Chartists  summoned  The  Year 

a  monster  meetinfj  to  Kennintrton    Common,   and   timid  folk  ofKevoiu- 

~ .  -  tion, 

trembled  for  tlieir  lives  and  properties.  But  the  military  pre- 
cautions of  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  were  admirable,  and  the 
special  constables  turned  out.  Feargus  O'Connor's  nerves  failed 
him  at  the  pinch,  and  when  the  signatures  of  the  huge  petition 
presented  to  Tarliament  were  discovered  to  be  largely  in  the 
nature  of  practical  jokes,  Chartism  underwent  total  eclipse  chartism 
(p.  490).     In  Ireland  disaffection  ran  to  greater  lengths,  but  the 
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Young         (iovennnent  was  prepared     Tlie  prompt  arrests  of  John  Mitchel, 

Ireland.       ^j^^,  vAU\t>r  of  the  United  Irishman,  Meagher  "  of  the  sword,"  and 

Smith    (J'lirien,   top^c^thcr   with    the  suspension    of   the    Halxvas 

Corpus  Act,  forced  the  hand  of  Young  Irehmd.     Sniitli  O'liric^n 

made  a  chihhsh  attempt  to  surprise  the  pohce  at  Balhngarry. 

Disiual  failure  was  the  result:  he  was  captured,  tried,  and  con- 

deuuR'd  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was,  of  course,  renutted. 

Paimerston        Falmerston  was    unpopular    at    Court    for  his  anti-German 

court^^       policy  and  his  impatience  of  all   control.     He   appealed  to  the 

imagination  of  the  nation  at  large  by  his  civis  liomanus  sum 

speech,  in  which  he  justified  the  Government  for  blockading  the 

Greek  coast.     In  U  genuine  injuries  inflicted  on  British  subjects 

were  adroitly  mixed  with  the  dubious  grievances  of  a  Gibraltar 

Jew  calling   himself  Don    Pacitico,  and  his   splendid  clap-trap 

carried  a\s'ay  the  House  in  spite  of  the  common-sense  of  Sir 

Robert  Teel.     A  few  dajs  afterwards  Peel  was  dead,  killed  by 

a  fall  from  his  horse.     Unfortunately,  Paimerston  presumed  too 

far  on  his  popularity  with  the  nation.     His  constant  neglect  of 

the  Premier's  washes  brought  down  on  him  a  memorandum  from 

the  queen,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  state  his  proposals 

in  each  case  and   make  no   alterations  after  her  sanction  had 

been  granted.     This  undertaking  he  jauntily  disregarded,  until 

in  December,  1851,  he  proceeded  to  give  his  unofficial  approval 

of  the    coup   d'etat   b}-    which    Louis    Napoleon    overthrew    the 

French  Republic,  and  to  repeat  that  opinion  in  a  despatch  to 

Lord  Normanby,  our  Ambassador  at  Paris.     He  was  suuniiarily 

dismissed,  after  he  had  declined  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

"  Paimerston  is  out,"  wrote    Macaulaj-   in  his  diary.      "  It  was 

high  time,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry." 

Fauofthe         The    Ministr}'    did    not  long    survive  the  loss  of    its    most 

important  member.      Its  legislation  had  been  chiefly  Irish,  and 

the  Radicals  were    bitterl}'  dissatisfied.      For  the  moment    the 

Government  had  gained  credit  with  the  unthinking  by  passing 

in   1851    the    Ecclesiastical    Titles   Bill,   directed    against    the 

restoration   of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England.     But 

the  panic  soon  spent  itself,  and  the  measure  remained  a  dead 

letter.     Lord  John,  who  had  vainly-  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 

Ministry  by  admitting  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James   Graham, 

met  Parliament  in  evil  plight.       He  introduced  a  Militia  Bill  to 

meet  the  popular  demand  for  more  adequate  defences  against 
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invasion.  Lord  Paliiicrstun  iimveil  an  ainenilincnt,  wliicli  the 
Government  declined  to  accept;,  and,  as  he  luld  liis  lirnllier, 
"I  Inive  had  niy  tit-for-tat.  with  .lolin  Hnsscll,  and  T  turned 
him  out." 

The  ijiieen  sent  for  Lord  Derhy  as  the  leader  of  the  strongest  The  First 
party  in  the  Honsc.  He  formed  a  Conservative  Ministry  of  M^j^jstry, 
untried  material,  with  Jlr.  Disraeli  as  his  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Thanks  to  Palmerston's  patronage,  the  Govern- 
ment did  reasonably  well.  It  carried  a  Militia  Bill  which  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  adroit  Ludget  was 
remarkable  for  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade.  The  genei'al  election  in  the  summer,  however,  left  the 
Conservatives  still  in  a  minority.  Taunted  wdth  Protectionist 
leanings,  Disraeli  produced  his  second  Budget  in  December.  It 
included  extensions  of  the  house  and  income  taxes,  and  Mr. 
(iladstone  attacked  it  in  a  memorable  speech.  The  Government 
was  defeated  by  305  votes  to  2S(5  through  the  combination  of 
Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Peelites.  "  This  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  that  England  does  not  love  coalitions.'' 

Meanwhile  Lord  Dalhousie  had  extended  the  limits  of  British  The  Sikh 
India.  Soon  after  he  assumed  the  government  (184.S)  the  Sikhs 
rose  again,  but  operations  had  to  be  delayed  until  the  hot 
.  season  was  over.  On  the  13tli  of  January,  1849,  Lord  Goiigh 
gained  a  hard-won  victory  at  Chillianwallah,  and  on  the  1-1-th 
of  February  he  dispersed  the  Sikh  forces  and  their  Afghan 
allies  at  (iujerat.  The  Punjavdi  was  definitely  annexed,  and 
placed  under  a  board  on  which  sat  the  two  Lawrence  brothers. 
The  Bunuese  had  again  to  be  chastised  for  the  maltreatment  of 
British  subjects,  and  they  were  compelled  to  cede  the  ])rovince 
of  Pegti  (18.52).  ITnder  the  doctrine  of  lapse,  which  did  away 
with  the  right  of  adoption.  Lord  Dalhousie  suppressed  the  ruling 
houses  of  munerous  native  States.  Among  them  were  Sattara, 
the  important  principality  of  Nagpore,  and  the  little  State  of 
Jhansi.  Oudli  was  annexed,  not  from  the  failin-e  of  heirs,  but 
because  of  the  king's  gross  misgovermnent.  This  policy  was 
fiercely  attacked  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  Adoption, 
however,  had  been  the  exception  rather  than  tlie  rule  under  the 
Mogul  Empire,  and  the  significance  of  the  annexation  policy  can 
easily  be  overstated.  To  Dalhousie,  at  an}'  rate,  India  owes 
railways,   the    telegraph,   and    the   developuicnt   of  canals   and 
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The  Pcelitcs  and  Wlii^ys  had  buun  rapidly  drawing  together 
and,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives,  a  CoaHtion  Government 
was  formed  under  Lord  Alierdeen.  Thv  former  group  secured 
the  bulk  of  the  Cabinet  appointments,  Gladstone  becoming 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Secretary 
for  War,  and  Sir  James  (Irahani  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Of  the  Whigs,  Lord  John  Kussell  went  to  the  Foreign  Otiice,  but 
soon  gave  place  to  Lord  Clarendon,  though  he  continued  to  lead 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Lansdowne  entered  the  Cabinet 
without  office,  and  Lord  Palmerstoii,  to  the  general  surprise, 
became  Home  Secretary.  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  imagined 
himself  a  Radical,  was  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

The  Aberdeen  (Government  began  extremel}'  well.  Glad- 
stone's first  Budget  was  his  greatest.  It  made  further  advances 
towards  Free  Trade,  and  was  accompanied  b\'  an  ingenious 
though  unexecuted  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  ill  the  session  of  1S.53,  too,  transportation  was  finally 
aboli-shed,  and  the  Civil  Service  of  Lidia  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition. The  following  year  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Oxford 
University  Reform  Act,  based  on  the  report  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. A  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  but  it 
was  much  disliked  Ity  a  section  of  the  Cabinet,  of  whom  Lord 
Palmerston  pushed  his  objections  to  the  length  of  a  brief  resig- 
nation. Occurrences  in  the  East,  however,  soon  drove  domestic 
legislation  out  of  the  thoughts  of  Parliament,  and  the  measure 
was  withdrawn. 

The  Eastern  question  was  revived  by  a  trivial  quarrel  about 
the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  Their  custody 
was  disputed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  priests,  of  whom  the  latter 
were  actively  backed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Sultan 
decided  in  their  favour,  and  the  Czar  Nicholas  blazed  out  in 
semi-barbaric  anger.  He  sent  Prince  Menschikoff  to  overawe 
the  Porte,  and,  by  way  of  counter-menace,  Napoleon  III.  des- 
patched the  French  Heet  to  Smyrna.  The  Russian  envoy  retired, 
baffled  by  our  ambassador.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclitte,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  French  and  English  squadrons  had  advanced 
to  the  Dardanelles.  On  July  2nd,  LS53,  the  Russian  armies 
crossed  the  Pruth,  and  occupied  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
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(lavia  and  Wallacliia.  TIil;  rortc  was  advised  not  to  declare 
war,  and  the  Vienna  Cont'erenee  assembled  in  the  hope  of  arrest,- 
inir  the  clash  of  armies.  The  Sultan,  however,  insisted  on  modi- 
fying the  terms  known  as  the  Vienna  Note,  and  the  Czar  refused 
to  accept  his  alterations.  AN'hile  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclirt'e  was 
pressing  a  fresh  note    of   iiis    own    on    the    I'ortc,   it    suddenly 
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declared  war.  Tlic  Russians  (December  12th)  fell  upon  the 
Turkish  squadron  at  Siuope,  and  burnt,  sank,  or  captured  it. 
Early  in  January  the  allied  fleets  entered  the  Elack  Sea. 

Negotiations  still  continued,  but  to  no  purport,  and  on  March  The 
28th,  1854,  England  and  France  declared  war  agfaiiist  Russia.  Crimean 
Unfortunately  the  war  party  in  the  (^'abinet,  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  distrusted  Austria,  and  no  adequate 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  her  support.  Checked  by  the 
defence  of  the  Danubian  fortresses,  the  Czar  directed  his  forces 
to  recross  the  Pruth,  and  Austria  remained  neutral.  The  Rus.sian 
Black  Sea  fleet  withdrew  under  the  guns  of  Sebastopol,  and  Sir 
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Charles  Napier  drove  the  IJaltic  i\wt  into  Cronstadt,  tliougli  \\v 
could  make  no  impression  on  that  fortress.  The  allies  ilelcr- 
miiied  oa  a  descent  upon  the  (-'rimean  peninsula,  the  idea 
originating'  witii  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi.  Their  arnii(!s  liad 
already  suffered  severely  from  cholera  on  the  marshy  ground  of 
\"ariia.  Nevertheless,  on  the  "iOth  of  September  the  Ijattle  of 
the  Alma  was  fought  and  won.  'I'hc  ii]ip()rtunit v  "f  lakiug 
Sebastopol  bj'  an  attack  from  the  north  was  lost,  and  the  allies 
made,  instead,  a  long  and  liazardous  Hardv  march  to  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  When  the  bombardment  began  (October 
17th)  the  defences  of  the  stronghold  had  l:)een  materially 
strengthened.  Eight  daj's  later  llenschikoff  arrived  to  relieve 
it,  and  at  Balaclava  the  British  cavaliy  won  the  day  despite 
Lord  Raglan's  ineftective  generalship.  The  glorious  but  useless 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  has  won  an  inimprtaUty  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  decisive  onset  of  Scarlett's  heavy  i-avalry. 
At  Likerman  (November  5tli)  the  first  line  was  left  for  hours 
without  support,  but  it  repulsed  the  Russians  again  and  again. 
Menschikoft'  drew  off,  and  the  allies  were  fairly  free  to  press  the 
siege.  But  winter  was  upon  them  ;  a  storm  wrecked  the  trans- 
ports on  November  14th,  leaving  the  troops  destitute  of  w^arm 
clothing  and  almost  shelterless ;  the  roads  became  quagmires 
(p.  364).  The  men,  worn  out  by  work  in  the  trenches,  died  of 
sickness  by  hundreds.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Russell,  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  (p.  368),  roused  the  nation  to  fresh  efforts,  and 
incidentally  drove  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  out  of  office.  SupjDlies 
were  despatched  hot-haste,  together  with  trained  nurses  under 
Miss  Nightingale.  In  the  spring  the  j^rospect  improved  apace. 
The  Czar  Nicholas  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  peace-loving 
Alexander  IL  A  Sardinian  contingent  joined  the  allies,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French,  beat  off  the  Russians  at  the 
Chernaya.  The  siege  went  on,  and  at  last,  in  September,  the 
allies  ventured  an  assault.  The  British  force  was  beaten  back 
from  the  Redan,  but  the  French,  under  ]\Lic  Mahon,  carried  and 
held  the  Malakoff.  Thereupon  the  Russians  evacuated  Sebastopol 
by  night,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  the  place  surrendered. 
Against  this  decisive  success  had  to  be  set  the  fall  of  Kars 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  valour  of  General  Fenwick  ^\'illiams 
was  of  no  avail,  since  he  was  left  without  reinforcements  by 
the  Turks. 
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The  First  The  Coalition  was  defeated  on  a  motion  nl'  .Mr.  liocbuck's  for 

Paimerston  .^j^  inquiry  into  the  Navv  and  War  Departments,  liurd  John 
Kussell,  whose  conduct  towards  Lord  Aberdeen  had  throughout 
been  the  reverse  of  generous,  resigned  directly  it  was  announced. 
A  combination  of  Con.scrvatives,  Radicals,  and  discontented 
Whigs  beat  the  Government,  on  January  29,  by  a  majorit}-  of  127. 
A  ministerial  interregnum  followed,  during  which  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Jolui  Russell  in  vain  attempted 
to  scrape  Cabinets  together.  Then  the  queen  sent  for  I.,ord 
Palmerston — "  the  inevitable,"  as  he  described  himself  He 
formed  a  Whig  and  Peelite  Jlinistry,  but  the  Peelites  resigned 
almost  immediately  because  the  rremier  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Roebuck's  committee.  In  its  final  form  the  Cabinet 
included  Lord  Lansdowne  without  office.  Lord  Ciaiendon  as 
Foreign  Secretary',  Sir  (Jeorge  Cornewall  Lewis  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Panmure  as  Secretary  for  AVar,  and  Sir 
George  Grey  as  Home  Secretarj. 

Lord  John  Ru.ssell,  become  Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  was 
despatched  to  the  Conference  sitting  at  A'ienna.  Terms  of  peace 
were  there  suggested  by  Austria,  which  both  the  French  and 
English  envoys  thought  might  be  accepted.  The}'  were,  how- 
ever, disavowed  by  their  respective  Governments ;  and  Lord 
John,  threatened  by  a  vote  of  censm'e,  ceased  to  be  Colonial 
Secretary.  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Austria  made  fresh 
proposals,  this  time  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  to  Russia.  A 
congress  met  at  Paris,  and  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley, 
disconcerted  by  the  double-dealing  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  had  to  consent  to  rather  unsatisfactory  terms  (March, 
1856).  There  was  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  including 
that  of  the  Principalities  and  Kars  to  the  Turk.  The  Rlack  Sea 
was  neutralised  to  ships  of  war  and  military  arsenals.  Sebas- 
topol was  destroyed  as  a  fortress,  and  the  Danube  thrown  open 
to  navigation.  By  the  accompanying  Declaration  of  Paris, 
England  abandoned  the  light  of  search  with  regard  to  neutral 
vessels,  in  return  for  the  agreement  that  blockades,  to  be  recog- 
nised, nuist  be  effective.  The  Powers  also  put  on  record  the 
statement  that  "  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished."  By  a 
separate  treaty,  signed  April  i:Jth,  Austria,  France,  and  England 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The    Palmerston  Ministry  did  not  trouble   itself  overmuch 
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about  domestic  lesjislation.     The  outlook  aliroad  was  disquieting,  Persian 
owing  to  the  pettifogging  evasions  of  lier  treaty  olihgations  by   cmese 
Russia  and  the  shiftiness  of  the  JMn^ieror  of  the  French.     The   Wars, 
country,  too,  became  involved  in  wars  witli   Persia  tlu'ougli   the 
Shah's  attack  on  Herat,  and  with  ( 'hiua  l)ecause  of  tlie  seizure 
of  the  lorcha  Arrmv  (p.  3(i9).     Sir  James  Outrani  made  short 
work  with  the  Persians.     The  Chinese  agreed  to  peace  in  1858, 
after  the  fall  of  Canton.      However,  they  fired  on  the   British 
Minister,  who  was  on  his  way  to  get  the  treaty  ratified,  and  in 
liS.JO  a  joint  English  and  French  expedition  was  sent  against 
them.     After   a   check   on    the    Peiho,  it  took  Pekin,  and   the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  opened  more  ports  to  trade,  Avas  con- 
firmed in  18G0. 

Mr.  Cobden  moved  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  Chinese  Paimers- 
war,  which  the  Government  treated  as  one  of  censure.  It  was 
defeated  by  sixteen  votes,  in  spite  of  the  Premier's  "  bow-wow  " 
speech — as  Greville  calls  it — and  went  to  the  country.  At  the 
general  election  of  1857  the  ^Manchester  school  was  wiped,  for 
the  time  being,  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  Palmerston's 
triumph  was  brief.  In  the  following  February,  at  the  demand 
of  Napoleon  III.,  whose  nerves  had  been  shaken  by  Orsini's 
attempt  on  his  life,  the  Government  brought  m  a  Consjjiracy 
to  Murder  Bill,  which  was  regarded  as  threatening  the  right 
of  asylum.  Uufortunatel}',  the  violent  language  used  acro.ss 
the  Channel  irritated  the  House,  and  Ministers  were  defeated 
and  resigne'd. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857  (p.  8G9)  took  Theindiaa 
even  the  most  experienced  officei's  and  administrators  completely  ^^^'y- 
by  surprise.  It  resolved  itself  into  an  unreasoning  expression  of 
discontent  and  fanaticism,  worked  upon  by  secret  intrigue.  The 
sepoys  had  been  indulged  until  thej'  fancied  that  the  destinies  of 
India  lay  in  their  control.  They  were  horrified  by  the  issue  of 
new  Enfield  cartrid"es  said  to  be  greased  with  the  fat  of  beef  or 
pork,  and  thus  unclean  both  for  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan. 
They  saw  their  opportunity  in  the  absence  of  those  British 
regiments  which  had  been  ordered  to  Persia  and  the  Crimea, 
and  had  never  been  replaced.  There  was  a  sputter  of  nuitiny 
on  February  25th  at  Barrackpore ;  on  the  10th  of  May  it  broke 
out  in  earnest  at  Meerut,  where  the  officers  were  nuirdered. 
Regiment  after  regiment  raced  off  to  Delhi,  wiiero  the  restored 
275 
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Emperor  bcc:inie  a  centre  of  disiirt'ection.  Hap])!!}',  the  I5ombay 
and  Madras  Governinents  rose  to  the  crisis,  and  John  Lawrence 
held  down  the  Punjaub.  But  the  North-west  and  Oudh  wore 
gone,  except  for  a  few  hard-jn-esscd  garrisons;  and  in  Central 
India,  though  Scindiah  and  Holkar  were  staunch,  their  body- 
guards went  over  to  the  enemy.  Nana  Sahib  besieged  the  crazy 
outworks  of  Cawnporc,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  perpetrated  that 
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awful  massacre  which  has  rendered  his  name  for  ever  infamous. 
Too  late  to  save  the  garrison,  Havolock  and  Outram  relieved 
Lucknow  on  September  24th,  only  to  find  themselves  besieged. 
Until  Delhi  fell,  India  could  not  be  reckoned  a  British  posses- 
sion. The  siege  flagged,  owing  to  lack  of  men  and  ordnance, 
but  John  Lawrence's  Sikh  levies  and  the  arrival  of  the  siege- 
train  decided  the  matter,  and  on  the  20th  of  September  the  city 
was  won.  Slowly  pushing  onwards,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
new  commander-in-chief,  effected  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow 
in  November.      Lastly,  Sir  Hurdi   Rose,  in  the  most  brilliant 
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operations  of  the  war,  cleared  Central  India  of  the  Ranee  of 
Jhansi  and  Tantia  Topee,  Nana  Sahib's  able  but  cowardly 
lieutenant.  The  last  embers  of  rebellion  were  stamped  out 
in  the  early  summer  of  1859. 

The  East  India  Company  had  become  an  anachronism,  and 
the  Derby  Muiistry,  which  had  succeeded  Palmcrston's,  carried 
a  Bill  transferring  the  government  to  the  Crown.  The  Company 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Board  of  Control  abolished.  In  its  stead 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  appointed,  with  a  council  to 
advise  him.  In  India  her  Jlajesty's  representative  was  given  the 
rank  of  Viceroy,  with  authority  over  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, which,  however,  continued  their  separate  existences.  The 
military  forces  of  the  Company  were  united  with  the  British 
army.  Lord  Canning,  whose  steadfastness  during  the  Mutiny  was 
recognised  by  his  nomination  as  Viceroy,  announced  the  new 
oi'der  at  a  durbar  held  on  November  1st,  ISS.S. 

Lord  Derby's  second  Ministry  was  composed  of  much  the 
same  materials  as  the  first.  It  existed  because  the  Liberals  and 
Radicals  were  unable  to  reconcile  their  differences.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  session  of  1S5S  it  passed,  in  addition  to  tiie  Bill 
transferring  India  to  the  Crown,  a  measure  admitting  Jews  to 
Parliament.  Forced  to  take  up  reform,  Mi-.  Disraeli  introduced 
next  February  a  Bill  which  satisfied  neither  his  own  party  nor 
the  Opposition.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole  resigned,  while 
Lord  John  Russell  condemned  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough  freeholders  and  the  non-reduction  of  the  boroug'h 
qualification,  together  with  certain  so-called  "  fancy  franchises  " 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  invented.  Defeated  on  the  second  reading 
by  39,  the  Government  appealed  to  the  country,  but  the  general 
election  left  it  still  in  a  minority.  The  Opposition  comjjosed 
its  quarrels  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  Ministers  were  beaten  by 
thirteen  votes  on  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  moved 
by  Lord  Hartington. 
Second  The  queen  sent  for  Lord  Granville,  rather  than  undertake 

Paimerston  ^^  « invidious,  unwelcome  task  "  of  making  choice  between  Lord 
Ministry.  ~ 

Paimerston  and  Lord  John  Russell.     He  failed,  however,  to  form 

a  Ministry,  and  Lord  Paimerston  assumed  the  Premiership.     Of 

the  former  Whigs   it  contained  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign 

Secretary,  the  Duke   of  Argyll  as  Lord   Privy  Seal,  and  Lord 

Granville   as   President    of    the    Council.      The    Peelites   were 
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represented  by  Mr.  liladstonc  as  ( 'liaucellur  ol'  tlio  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  as  Secretary  for  War,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Jlilner  Gibson, 
a  Radical  hostage,  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  followed  a  period  of  Parliamentary  rei)osc,  but  of  much   Foreign 

•  ■  Affairs  ■ 

disturbance  abroad.  Lord  Malmesbury's  well-intentioned  but  England 
fussy  diplomacy  had  failed  to  avert  the  declaration  of  war  by  ^'^ 
the  Emperor  of  the  Fren('h  against  Austria  on  liehalf  of  Italian 
unity.  The  Prime  Minister  anil  Lord  John  Russell  were  enthu- 
siastic in  the  cause,  and  their  diplouiatic  action  occasionally 
overstepped  the  limits  of  strict  neutrality.  They  were  much 
disgusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  wlicreby  Napoleon  IIL 
abruptly  withdrew  from  obligations  that  were  becoming  too 
heavy  for  him  ;  and  they  declined  to  co-operate  in  preventing 
Garibaldi  from  crossing  over  the  Straits  of  ilessina  to  Naples. 
A  feeling  of  rooted  suspicion  with  regard  to  France  came  over 
Lord  Palmerston's  mind.  He  met  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Frencli  fleet  by  introducing  a  Fortitications  Bill,  which  provided 
for  the  defences  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  in  1^160,  and  he 
encouraged  the  Volunteer  movement  (p.  :MQ).  However,  per- 
sonal explanations  removed  his  distrust  to  some  extent.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  same  year 
improved  international  relations.  The  two  Powers  joined,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  chastising  the  Chinese  and  in  coercing 
Mexico,  until  in  LS62  Napoleon  HL  thought  tit  to  enthrone 
Maximilian  of  Austria  there  as  a  phantom  Emperor  (1808). 

Lord  John  Russell,  become  Eaii  Russell,  was  a  rash  Foreign  America 
Secretary,  and  his  "rich  harvest  of  autumnal  indiscretions,"  as  ^^-u-^ 
Mr.  Disi-aeli  phrased  it,  brought  some  loss  of  })opularity'  on  the 
Governnient.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war  he 
steadily  refused,  indeed,  to  be  dragged  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  into  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States ;  he  also 
behaved  with  dignity  and  promptitude  when  Captain  Wilkes 
forcibly  took  the  Confederate  envoys,  Mason  and  Slidell,  from 
the  British  mail  steamer  Trent.  But  a  better  understanding 
with  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  woidd  have  prevented 
the  departure  of  the  privateer  Alabama  from  the  dockyard  in 
which  she  had  been  built  to  swoop  upon  the  Northerners' 
merchantmen,  and  thereby  Earl  Russell  brought  upon  his 
country    a   heavy    reckoning    (p.  .52.")).      He    was    hardly    more 
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fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  European  affairs.  His  remon- 
strances on  behalf  of  Poland  brought  upon  him  the  most 
unmistakable  of  snubs  from  Prince  CJortschakoff.  He  went 
dangerously  near  promising  assistance  to  the  Danes  when,  on  the 
re-opening  of  the  Schlcswig-Holstcin  (|uestion  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  VII.,  they  were  menaced  by  the  allied  forces  of  Prussia 
and  Austria.  When  ho  found  that  the  Emperor  of  Fi-ance,  dis- 
gusted by  his  refusal  to  send  ISritish  representatives  to  a  projected 
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Congress  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  declined  to 
stir,  he  had  to  wriggle  out  of  his  undertakinCTS  as  best  he  could. 
It  needed  all  Palaierston's  tact  to  avoid  a  Government  defeat. 
Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Radicals,  the  sessions  were  almost 
barren  of  legislation.  Lord  Westbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
carried  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  but  his  legal  reforms  were  cut  short 
by  his  enforced  resignation  on  a  Parliamentary  censure  of 
his  mode  of  administering  his  })atronage.  Earl  Russell  was 
humoured  by  being  allowed  to  firing  in  a  Reform  Bill,  but  there 
was  no  demand  for  it,  and  it  died  in  committee.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Budgets,  on  the  other  hand,  put  an  abundant  revenue  to 
excellent   uses,    and    removed  duties  without  lessening  income. 
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He  chafed  under  tlie  rrime  Minister's  zeal   (or  the  defences  aTid,  The  Paper 
in  1<S()0,  liad   to  put  up  with  the  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duties  ^"''«'- 
Bill  by  tlic  House  of  Lords  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Lyudluu-st. 


iiAjn;   I'DUiJKNs   NEiv   rri'iL. 

{Reproduced  by  spccinl  permission  (if  the  proprietors  of  *^  Piuieh.") 

A  constitutional  quarrel  seemed  iinnunent  between  the  two 
Houses,  but  the  Prime  Minister  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
connnittce,  and  so  allowed  passions  to  cool.  Thei'e  was  a  truce 
of  parties,  barely  interrupted  by   the  general  election   of  18G5, 
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until,  on  the  18th  of  October,  Lord  I'almerston  died  in  his 
eif^hly-second  year.  Thoiit,di  a  strani^cly  Conservative  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  he  represented  in  his  fearlessness  and  energy 
the  best  qualities  of  the  English  people.  He  had  been  preceded 
to  the  grave  on  December  14th,  1S61,  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
who,  understood  at  last  by  the  nation,  had  lived  down  the 
unpopularity  under  which  he  laboured  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war 


G.  LE  M. 
GRETTON. 
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In  the  spring  of  1S.54  the  Government  sent  a  large  force  of 
British  troops  to  Eastern  Europe  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
French  in  the  defence  of  Turkey  against  a  Russian  invasion. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  battalions,  batteries 
and  cavalry  regiments,  magnificent  in  drill  and  in  physique,  but 
wholly  unused  to  working  together  as  integral  parts  of  a  great 
fighting  machine.  At  the  beginning  of  1854  the  numbers  of 
the  army  had  fallen  so  low  that  to  bring  these  different  corps  up 
to  their  war  strength  had  been  most  difficult.  Li  the  words  of 
the  Secretary-at-War,  "  The  army  in  the  East  was  created  by 
discounting  the  future.  Every  regiment  at  home,  or  within 
reach,  and  not  forming  a  part  of  that  army,  was  robbed  (of  its 
men)  to  complete  it."  Most  of  the  generals  were  old  men  who 
had  learnt  nothing  since  the  days  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
staff,  "  the  brain  of  the  army,"  were  no  better  trained  in  their 
profession  than  the  regimental  officers,  for  the  Staft'  College 
was  not  founded  until  1858.  The  system  of  the  Commissariat 
department  was  not  only  hopelessly  complicated,  but  inherently 
vicious  ;  for  the  officials,  whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  the  troops 
and  transport  the  stores,  were  not  under  the  orders  of  the  head 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  but  of  the  head  of  the  Treasury  in 
London.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  nation,  by  its  persistent 
neglect  of  all  military  questions,  had  sown  the  wind ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1854  the  army  in  the  Crimea  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

In  August,  1854,  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  decided 
to  attack  Sebastopol,  the  great  Crimean  fortress  from  which 
Russia  threatened  the  safety  of  Constantinople  ;  and  early  in 
September  a  noble  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  transports — 600 
vessels,  guarded  by  3,000  guns — reached  the  Crimea,  a  part  of 
Russia  then  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
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On  the  Uth  of  Septem- 
ber  the    allied    army — 
composed    of    25,000 
English,  80,000  French, 
and  7,000  Tnrks— landed 
nnopposed    at   Calamita 
Bay.     Here  history  once 
more  repeated  itself.     As 
in   Schomberg's  descent 
on   Ireland   in   1689,  so 
in    the   invasion   of  the 
Crimea     more     than     a 
century  and  a  half  later 
— our   troops   were   dis- 
embarked   without    the 
means  of  moving   away 
from  the  beach  on  which 
they  had  landed,     ^\'ith 
great  difficulty  carts 
were  obtained  from  the 
natives,    but    in    wholly 
insufficient       quantities. 
For   a   battalion   of    in- 
fantry the  proper  allow- 
ance of  transport  in  the 
field   is   five    carts    and 
eleven  waggons.    On  the 
march     to     Sebastopol, 
after   the  battle   of   the 
Alma,   only   about   nine 
carts  were  available  for 
each  division,  to  carry  the 
baggage,  medical  stores, 
tents,      and      sick      and 
wounded  men  belonging 
to     the     six     battalions 
and    two     batteries     of 
which  each  of  the  di\i- 
sions  was  composed,      in 
Bulgaria     the    Connnis- 
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sariat  had  collected,  with  great  trouble  and  expense,  several 
thousand  mules,  horses  and  ponies ;  but  for  some  departmental 
reason  most  of  these  beasts  of  burden  had  been  left  behind  at 
A'arna,  although  they  would  have  been  invaluable  on  landing 
in  the  Crimea 

After  the  victory  of  the  Alma  Lord  Raglan,  though 
grievously  hampered  by  want  of  transport,  pushed  on  to 
Balaclava,  the  tishing  village  which  became  our  base  of  opera- 
tions during  the  war.  He  encamped  on  a  line  of  heights,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  from  the  little  bay  on  which  Balaclava  stands, 
and  at  once  broke  ground  against  Sebastopol.  As  the  Conmiis- 
sariat  could  draw  no  supplies  from  the  enemy's  country,  every- 
thing which  the  army  required  had  to  be  brought  by  sea,  landed 
at  Balaclava,  and  carried  up  to  the  troops  at  the  front.  As  long 
as  the  weather  continued  line  things  went  fairly  well ;  but 
when  the  autumn  rains  set  in  the  road  from  the  port  fell 
into  a  wretched  condition.  No  men  could  be  spared  from  the 
trenches  lor  road-making ;  and  the  expedient  of  breaking  up 
a  wooden  merchant  ship,  and  laying  down  her  timbers  as  a 
corduroy  road,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one.  Thus  the 
troops  on  the  "  Upland "  (as  the  heights  were  termed  by 
Kinglake),  separated  from  their  supplies  by  an  almost  impassable 
slough  of  miry  clay,  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery.  About  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  pressure  of 
actual  want  was  lirst  felt  in  our  camps,  there  were  still  2,000 
beasts  of  burden  at  Varna.  Some  of  them  were  brought  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Crimea,  but  they  were  soon  worked  to 
death;  and  in  January,  18.5.5,  our  available  transport  had 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  350  animals  and  120  carts.  How 
utterly  inadequate  this  transport  was  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  twelve  months  later,  with  only  double  the 
number  of  men  before  Sebastopol,  8,000  animals,  200  waggons, 
500  carts,  a  good  road  and  a  railway  from  Balaclava  to  the  front, 
were  found  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  besieging  army. 
From  the  Turkish  jDrovinces  on  the  Black  Sea  our  ileets  of 
transports  could  have  brought  over  numbers  of  excellent  horses, 
but  the  Commissariat  made  no  effort  to  obtain  them,  because 
there  was  no  forage  in  store  on  which  animals  could  be  fed. 
The  officials  at  home  had  forgotten  to  send  to  the  Crimea  the 
2,000  tons  of  hav  which  had   been  asked  for  ;  and  the  Conimis- 
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sariat  at  the  scat  of  war  had  not  the  initiative  to  send  ships 
round  to  the  neighbouring  countries  to  bu}-  up  forage.  Sooner 
than  face  the  responsibihty  of  departing  trom  strict  official 
routine,  they  allowed  the  pack  animals  to  die  like  flies  from 
starvation  and  overwork.  The  transport  virtually  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  cavalry  horses  perished  so  fast  from,  want  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  mounted  branch  of  the  service  became 
seriously  impaired. 

In  every  siege  the  strength  of  the  besieging  force  is  of 
necessity  severely  taxed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  camp,  and  of  the  outpost  service  against  surprise,  the  troops 
have  to  provide  labourers  for  digging  in  the  trenches,  and  strong 
covering  parties  to  protect  them  against  the  enemy's  sorties. 
But  our  men  were  called  upon  to  do  far  more  than  this  in  the 
Crimea.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  transport,  the  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  on  duty  before  the  enemy,  were  (to  use  their 
own  expression)  "turned  into  conmiissariat  mules,"  and  con- 
stantly struggled  down  to  Balaclava  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 
"  upland  "  camps.  "  I  have  seen  our  men,"  wrote  Colonel  Colin 
Campbell  of  the  46th,  "  after  having  come  back  from  the 
trenches,  and  having  barely  time  to  eat  some  biscuit  and  coffee, 
sent  off  to  Balaclava  to  bring  up  rations,  warm  clothing,  blankets, 
etc.  They  would  return  at  night  after  tlieir  fourteen-mile  tramp 
through  the  mud,  and  throw  themselves  down  on  the  floors  of 
their  tents  as  if  they  were  dead,  so  exhausted  that  even  if  their 
dinners  had  been  got  ready  for  them,  many  of  them  could  not 
have  eaten  a  morsel.  Next  morning  probably  a  third  of  them 
would  be  in  hospital,  and  the  remainder  for  the  trenches  the 
following  evening." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the  condition  of  the  men  was 
terrible.  Insufficiently  ]irotected  from  the  weather  by  leaky 
tents,  they  slept  in  puddles  on  the  bare  ground.  Though  con- 
stantly wet  through  l\v  rain  and  snow,  they  were  without  a 
change  of  clothes  or  boots.  Their  uniforms  were  in  rags,  their 
boots  dropped  to  pieces  in  the  nuul.  Their  food  (when  they 
could  get  it)  consisted  of  biscuit,  rum,  anil  salt  beef  or  pork,  the 
latter  the  more  popular  because  it  could  be  eaten  raw  ;  for  until 
the  end  of  December  the  Commissariat  threw  upon  the  troops 
the  burden  of  foraging  for  their  own  fuel.  Even  when  the  inen 
had  been  successful  in  their  quest  for  wood  their  difficulties  were 
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not  over,  for  of  tlie  ciuiip  kettles  serwd  out  when  the  army 
landed  in  September,  many  had  been  lost  or  become  unservice- 
able ;  and  to  all  requisitions  for  a  fresh  supjily  the  Commissariat 
had  one  stereotyped  reply,  "  None  in  store."  In  a  wiuter  cauipaign 
hot  coffee  is  a  necessity  of  life :  and  cotfee  was  issued,  but 
unroasted  and  tnif^^round,  so  that  its  pre])arafion  entailed  end- 
less labour  upon  the  men.  This  extra  labour  the  (Jomnussariat 
contemplated  with  equaniinity,  for  as  early  as  February,  LSo4. 
when  supplies  of  stores  were  being  discussed,  the  Commissary- 


WINTER  IN  THE  CRniliA. 

{liil  permUdon  of  Ihi:  Proprietors  of  the  "Illustrated  London  Xeirs.'') 

General  had  written :  "  The  soldiers  will  no  doubt  find  some 
means  of  overcoming  any  difficulty  that  may  arise  from  the  want 
of  mills  and  coffee  roasters." 

From  want  of  green  food  scurvy  soon  broke  out,  and  the 
doctors  began  to  clamour  for  vegetables — but  in  vain.  Not  only 
did  the  Commissariat  fiiil  to  provide  vegetables,  but  it  was  so 
tied  and  bound  b\"  red-tape,  that  when  a  ship  arrived  laden  with 
cabbages,  a  present  for  the  troops,  no  departmental  official  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  giving  a  receipt  to  the  Tnaster  of  the 
vessel,  who  kept  the  cabbages  on  board  till  they  became  rotten, 
and  then  discharged  them  into  the  sea.  Lime-juice  was  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  scurvy ;  but  though  on  December  19th,  1854, 
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there  were  600,000  rations  in  store,  it  was  not  until  February, 
1855,  when  the  (iisease  was  rampant  throughout  the  army,  that 
the  first  issue  was  made  to  the  troops.  There  Avere  abundant 
supphes  of  cattle  within  a  week's  sail  of  the  Crimea  ;  and  as  the 
oxen  would  have  been  driven  from  Balaclava  to  the  camps  and 
slaughtered  there,  no  ditliculties  about  land  transport  could  have 
arisen.  "  But  the  Commissariat  urged  the  necessity  of  having 
steamers  for  their  transports,  which  were  not  always  available, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fed  his  troops 
for  months  at  Torres  Yedras  on  fresh  meat  brought  in  sailing 
ships  from  the  north  of  Spain." 
The  Sick.  The  sick  in  the  Crimea  were  even  in  worse  plight  than  the 

men  who  were  able  to  struggle  on  at  duty,  for  the  army  was 
insufficiently  supplied  with  the  most  necessary  medical  stores. 
In  October,  arrowroot,  sago,  brandy,  essence  of  beef,  and  candles 
to  light  up  the  hospital  tents  were  unprocurable.  In  November, 
when  about  a  third  of  the  army  were  suffering  from  bowel  com- 
plaints, such  drugs  as  castor  oil,  opium,  or  chalk,  were  reported 
"  not  in  store."  A  doctor,  in  writing  about  his  men  in  camp, 
says :  "  Sick  asking  for  soup  and  sago,  but  I  have  to  give  them 
medicine  instead.  Few  of  them  would  have  been  patients  if  they 
had  had  more  clothing,  less  fatigue,  less  exposure,  and  more 
food."  In  the  hospitals  on  the  "  Upland,"  the  sick  lay  on  the  bare 
ground,  often  in  mud,  frequently  fed  on  salt  beef  and  biscuit.  To 
save  their  lives,  the  doctors  hurried  them  down  to  Balaclava,  to 
be  shipped  off  to  the  great  hospital  which  we  had  established  at 
Scutari,  close  to  Constantinople.  As  we  had  no  ambulances  of 
our  own,  we  borrowed  the  French  mule  litters  ;  but  when  these 
were  not  available,  our  sick  and  wounded  were  hoisted  upon  the 
backs  of  cavalry  horses  and  so  transported  to  Balaclava.  There  the 
one  hospital  held  only  400  men,  so  that  the  large  majority  of  sick 
and  wounded  were  laid  ujx>n  the  beach,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
while  awaiting  their  turn  for  embarkation  in  the  transports.  On 
board  these  ships  the  arrangements  were  so  utterly  bad  that 
eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  invalids  died  on  the  two  days' 
voyage.  In  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  until  Miss  Nightingale  and 
her  sister-workers  evolved  order  out  of  chaos,  the  mismanage- 
ment was  atrocious.  One  detail  will  be  enough.  During  the 
month  of  November  there  were  about  2,000  patients,  of  whom 
a  large  number   were  suffering   from  dysenteric  disorders,  and 
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required  absolute  cleiinliness,  yet  the  total  number  of  sliirts 
washed  during  those  thirty  days  was  six.  But  wliat  could  ho 
expected  from  the  Medical  Departujcnt  wIk'U  its  head,  the 
Dn-ector-General,  had  to  receive  his  orders  from  live  different 
superiors — the  Commander-in-Chief  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary-at-War,  the  Jlastcr  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Board  of 
Ordnance'      Turin"'  the    first    winter   the    di'ath-i-ate  was  very 
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heavy ;  including  the  hospitals  in  tlic  Crimea  and  Scutari,  1,900 
men  died  in  December,  3,000  in  January,  and  2,500  in  February. 
In  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  the  number  of  men  who  fell  ill 
was  alarming.  In  November,  out  of  the  25,000  troops  Avho 
original^  landed,  nearly  17,000  wore  sick;  in  December  nearly 
20,000  men  were  off  duty  ;  and  in  January,  1855,  no  less  than 
23,000  men  were  on  the  sick  list.  Though  every  available  man 
was  hurried  out  from  England,  our  force  so  dwindled  that  in 
Januai-y  the  French  had   four   times   as   many  effectives  before 
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Sebiistopol  a.s  we  could  produce.  As  our  reini'orceuients  arrived, 
they  were  kept  almost  incessantly  in  the  trenches,  until  broken 
down  by  fatigue,  exposure,  frost-bite,  and  hunger,  they  too  began 
to  till  the  hospitals  with  sick.  Throughout  this  misery,  all  ranks 
behaved  gallantly ;  and  (to  quote  Lord  Wolseley)  the  private 
soldier,  on  whom  the  greatest  hardships  fell,  "  for  the  honour  of 
England,  met  his  death  without  a  murmur.  He  knew  that  no 
stars  or  ribands  could  by  any  chance  fall  to  his  lot,  yet  he  fought 
like  a  hero,  and  suffered  with  the  steadfastness  of  a  martyr.  The 
history  of  his  devotion  to  duty,  of  his  determination  to  maintain 
at  all  costs  the  credit  of  the  British  array,  is  beyond  any  praise." 

Among  the  non-combatants  m  the  Crimea  was  William 
Russell,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times.  His  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  misery  around  him  suddenly  revealed  to  the 
nation  the  astounding  fact  that,  while  the  British  navy  possessed 
a  command  of  the  sea  so  absolute  that  not  a  Russian  man-of-war 
dare  venture  out  of  harbour,  the  British  army,  encamped  within 
seven  miles  of  the  sea,  almost  within  sight  of  the  masts  of  the 
fleet,  lay  rotting  with  scurvy  and  dying  with  cold  and  want  and 
himger.  There  was  a  tremendous  burst  of  iudiffnation ;  and 
stores  of  every  kind  were  hiu-ried  to  the  seat  of  war,  in  time  to 
save  the  lives  of  many  brave  soldiers  who  would  otherwise  have 
perished.  But  for  many  more  no  human  efforts  were  availing, 
and  forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  served  before  Sebastopol  in  the 
depth  of  the  winter  1854-55  rest  on  the  upland  of  Balaclava,  or 
in  the  cemetery  of  .Scutari.  Early  in  l!S55  things  began  to  mend. 
The  Commissariat  was  shaken  out  of  its  lethargy ;  a  transport 
corps  was  formed;  navvies  were  sent  from  England  to  make  a 
railroad  to  the  front ;  the  invalids  began  to  return  to  duty,  and 
fresh  troops  continually  arrived  from  England.  Of  these,  many 
were  volunteers  from  the  militia  regiments  which  had  been 
CTiibodied  early  in  the  war.  Once  more  the  Constitutional  Force 
justified  its  existence ;  not  only  did  it  contribute  some  30,000 
officers  and  men  to  the  army,  but  it  assisted  to  garrison  Malta 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  thus  set  free  a  large  number 
of  regular  troops  for  duty  before  Sebastopol. 

By  the  end  of  1855  we  had  4,000  cavalry  and  45,000  infantry, 
with  100  field-guns  in  the  Crimea,  besides  a  Turkish  continirent 
of  20,000,  officered  by  Englishmen,  and  a  German  contingent  of 
10,000   men.     Two   or   three  months  later    18,000  troops  were 
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assembled  at  Aldcrsliot,  ready  to  embark,  if  necessary,  for  the 
East.  But  on  April  2iid,  IfclSO,  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  no 
further  i-einforcements  were  required  for  the  Crimea. 

Little  nee<l  be  said  of  our  tactics  on  tlie  Crimean  battlefields.  Tactics. 
At  the  Alma  in  two-deep  lines  we  attacked  the  heavy  columns  of 
the  Russians,  and  vanquished  them — to  their  intense  surprise,  as 
they  did  not  think  it  possible  for  men  to  be  found  bold  enough 
to  attack  in  this  apparently  weak  formation.  Balaclava  was  a 
display  of  brilliant  but  misdirected  valour.  Inkermau,  fought 
in  a  fog,  was  essentially  a  soldiers'  battle,  in  which  the  rank- 
and-file  by  their  marvellous  courage  and  steady  discipline 
alone  saved  the  army  from  annihilation  or  captivity. 

In  the  Peninsula  the  troops  were  often  grossly  neglected  by  officers 
their  superiors  (Vol.  Y.,  p.  721) ;  but  in  the  Crimea  officers  beg;ui 
to  realise  that  one  of  their  most  important  duties,  in  peace  or 
war,  is  to  attend  to  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  comfort,  and 
the  amusements  of  their  men.  The  good  feeling  between  all 
ranks,  produced  by  this  constant  and  watchful  care,  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  British  army  of  to-day. 
A  few  years  bel'ore  the  Crimean  war,  Napier,  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde,  had  startled  his  contemporaries  by  mentioning  in  des- 
patches (almost  for  the  first  time  in  English  history)  the  names 
of  private  soldiers  who  specially  distinguished  themselves  in 
action ;  and  he  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Victoria  Cross  in  l<S.5(i,  a  thoroughly  democratic 
decoration,  open  to  every  rank  in  the  army.  Before  the  V.C. 
was  granted,  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  could  aspire 
to  various  honours,  but  soldiers  who  performed  some  desperate 
act  of  courage  were  rewarded  by  a  mere  dole  of  money. 

Onlv    a  fe\v    months    after    peace    was    made    with    Russia,   The 

England    found    herself  again  at   war.       A  question   respecting   ^nd 

the  possession  of  Herat,  on  the  Afyhan  frontier,  involved  us  in    Chinese 

7  '  o  '  Wars, 

hostilities    with    Persia,    and    before   our    troops    had    returned, 

victorious,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  troubles  had  arisen  in  the  Far 

East.     Repeated  insults  to  our  flag  comjielled  the  Government 

to  demand  reparation  from  the  Chinese  Emperor.     While  the 

expedition   was   on  its  way   to  Cliina,  the   British    Em])ire  was 

horrified  by  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in  Bengal,  where  the 

sepoys,  suddenly  turning  their  arms  against  the  English  ofiicers 

who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victorv,  nuirdercd   many  of  thorn, 
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The  and  butchered  all   ihe  white  woiiicu   and  children   upon  whom 

MuUny  '''^^^  could  lay  their  hands.  Ha])pily  for  Jirilain  the  ranks  just 
then  were  full,  as  the  men  who  had  enlisted  diu'ing  the  Russian 
war  were  still  with  the  colom-s.  Many  militia  l>attalions  were 
agam  embodied,  and,  by  taking  over  garrison  duty  in  various 
places,  at  once  set  many  thousand  soldiers  free  for  active  service 
in  India.  Strong  reinforcements  were  hurried  out  to  support 
the  handful  of  white  men,  who,  .scattered  in  feeble  garrisons 
throughout  Bengal,  with  infinite  heroism  were  holding  their  own 
against  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  mutineers — veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  been  drilled  and  trained  and  disciplined  in  the 
same  school  as  the  British  troops.  In  point  of  the  calm  and 
steadfast  courage  displayed,  the  campaigns  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Mutiny  are  alike  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  contrast  was 
startling.  In  the  Russian  war  the  army  was  tied  hand  and  foot 
by  red-tape,  and  any  exliibiticjn  of  intelligence  and  of  initiative 
was  discouraged.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike  showed  themselves  full  of  initiative  and  of  resom-ce,  and, 
above  all,  were  ready  t<>  accept  resj)onsibility  and  its  consequences. 
The  Hardly  had  the   Mutiny  been   quelled  when   the  attitude  of 

Movement.  France  towards  this  country  became  so  threatening  that  the 
Volunteer  force  sprang  into  existence.  To  this  movement  the 
nation  owes  much.  Opinions  difler  as  to  the  lighting  value  of 
men  who,  after  having  as  recruits  attended  the  regulation  sixty 
lessons  in  (h-ill,  are  only  compelled  to  annually  appear  ten  times 
on  parade  and  to  fire  twenty  shots  at  a  target.  But  one  thing 
is  certain.  The  Volunteers  have  largely  contributed  to  dispel 
the  old  dread  of  a  standing  army,  the  bugbear  of  the  English 
people  since  the  Restoration.  They  have  familiarised  the 
electorate  with  the  idea  tha.t  soldiers  are  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  England.  They  have  assisted  to  popularise  the 
army  among  the  classes  from  which  its  recruits  are  chiefly 
drawn.  Above  all,  they  have  taught  the  practical  lesson  in 
patriotism  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  be  prepared,  in 
case  of  need,  bo  fight  in  defence  of  his  eoimtry. 


w.  LAIRD    Soon  after  the  final  adoption  of  the  screw  in  the  Navy,  and  even 
jfore  the  adoption  of  iron  as  the  material  for  the  hulls  of  British 
fighting     ships,    important     improvements     in     entirely     new 
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directions  became  necessary.     The  power  of  the  gun  had   begun 

to  grow  greatly,  partlj'  in  eonse(jueneo  of  the  dcvch)pinent  of 
shell-lire  ;  and  the  swift  and  tragic  destruction,  by  shell-tire 
almost  excilusively,  of  the  Tui'kish  squadron  off  Sinope  by  a 
Russian  scjuadron  on  November  30th,  1(S53,  demonstrated  that 
the  time  had  come  for  inventive  genius  to  devise  means  for  the 
protection  of  ships  and  human  life  from  at  least  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  incendiary  missiles.  The  first  result  was  the 
building,  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  war  with  Russia,  of  armoured 
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The  credit  of  the  invention  is  due  to  France  ;   Guns 

Armour. 


floating  batteries. 

but  plans  of  the  vessels  were  sent  to  England,  and  in  1855  this 
country  constructed  the  four  wooden-hulled  armoured  batteries 
Trusty,  Thunderer,  GUitton,  and  Meteor,  following  them  up  in 
the  succeeding  year  with  the  iron-hulled  armoured  batteries 
Tkunderholt,  Terror,  ^-Etna,  and  Erebus.  The  earlier  type  was  of 
about  1,540  tons,  the  later  one  of  about  1,950  tons;  and  the 
speed  was  in  the  one  case  4.5,  and  the  other  5.5  knots.  The 
smaller  type  carried  14,  and  the  large  10  ()8-j)ounder  smooth- 
bore guns,  10  feet  long,  and  weighing  95  cwt.  France  again  led 
the  way  by  laying  down  in  March,  1855,  the  sea-going  wooden 
armour-plated  frigate  La  Gloire,  the  prototype  of  a  class  of  four 
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sister  ships  ;  and  Groat  Britain  followed  by  laying  down  in  1859 
the  much  larger  and  more  powerful  iron-hulled  armour-clad 
Warrior.  La  Gloirc  was  252  feet  long,  and  had  a  speed  of 
little  more  than  12  knots.  The  Warrior  was  380  feet  2  inches 
long,  and  had  a  speed  of  14.3  knots.  Each  carried  4.5  inches 
iron  armour.  But  it  was  presently  found  that  such  thin  plating 
was  of  little  or  no  value  against  the  improved  guns  which  were 
rapidly  coming  into  use.  Guns  grew  larger  than  they  had  ev(!r 
been  before  ;  the  rifling  of  them  improved  their  accuracy,  and. 
by  reducing  the  windage  between  the  projectile  and  the  bore, 
gave  them  greater  velocity,  penetration,  and  range  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  various  breechloading  systems  further  advanced 
their  powers  ;  the  new  pi'actice  of  building  up  guns,  instead  of 
castiug  or  forging  them,  facilitated  the  creation  of  still  heavier 
weapons  ;  and  finally  the  adoption  of  slower-burning  powders 
allowed  the  charge  to  expend  its  full  force  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  befoi'e  the  instant  when  the  projectile 
quitted  the  gun.  The  effect,  briefly  summarised,  of  all  these 
and  other  advances  was  that,  wliei'eas  in  1860  the  largest  giui 
afloat  was  just  equal  to  the  penetration  of  4i  inches  of 
iron  at  the  uuizzle,  in  1885  the  largest  gun  afloat  was  fully 
equal  to  the  penetration  of  34  inches  of  similar  armour.  The 
quarter  of  a  century  was  naturally,  therefore,  one  of  continual 
struggle  between  gun  and  armour.  In  the  course  of  the  rivalry, 
there  came  a  time  when  the  thickness  of  iron  armour  needed  to 
withstand  a  fair  blow  from  the  biggest  gun  of  the  moment  was 
so  great  that  for  a  ship  to  attempt  to  carry  much  plating  of  that 
weight  was  hopeless.  Accordingly  the  attention  of  inventors 
was  directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  pi'ocess  whereby  the  resist- 
ing quality  of  the  plating  might  be  improved,  without  unduly 
increasing  the  weight.  This  brought  about  the  introduction  of 
compound  armour,  i.e.  of  iron  armour  faced  with  steel ;  and 
then,  as  the  gun  again  forged  to  the  front,  of  solid  steel  armour ; 
while,  at  last,  even  the  solid  steel  had  to  have  its  face  further 
hardened,  by  special  treatment,  until  it  became  so  intractable  as 
to  turn  the  edges  of  the  best-tempered  tools.  It  is  probable  that 
the  finest  armour  existing  in  1885  had,  thickness  for  thickness, 
more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  resisting  power  of  the  plain 
iron  armour  put  upon  our  first  sea-going  ironclad,  the  Warrior ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  victory  remained  with  the  gun.     Armour 
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could  111'  niaiiut'actured  to  keep  out,  everythinff  that  could  be 
thrown  against  it ;  but,  if  made  of  the  needful  thickness,  so  little 
of  it  could  be  carried  by  any  ship  of  practicable  proportions  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  protect  only  a  very  limited  area.  Keep- 
ing in  view  that  armour  in  action  is  ukuo  advantageously 
situated  than  armour  on  the  proving  grounds,  naval  constructors 
compromised  matters.  They  put  exceedingly  thick  armour  over 
a  few  vital  or  otherwise  important  places ;  they  placed  thinner 
armour  on  larger  but  less  critical  areas ;  and  they  left  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  ship  without  vertical  armour  of  any  sort, 
trusting  to  be  able  to  assure  the  stability  of  that  part  by  work- 
ing into  the  ship's  structure  a  curved  steel  deck,  so  arranged 
that  its  edges  were  well  below  the  water-line,  while  its  centre  was 
above  it.  The  theory  was  that  a  projectile  striking  a  part  thus 
protected  would,  if  it  encountered  the  curved  surface,  be 
deflected  upwards,  instead  of  passing  right  through  the  ship 
near  or  below  the  water-line,  and  that  any  water  admitted  above 
the  still  intact  steel  deck  could  be  easily  controlled  by  means  of 
the  pumps.  The  protective  deck,  as  this  device  was  called,  was 
also  employed  in  vessels  which  had  no  vertical  armour  whatso- 
ever ;  but  towards  the  end  of  our  period  the  introduction  of  the 
quick-firing  gun  lent  a  renewed  importance  to  vertical  armour, 
even  if  comparatively  thin:  and  in  18,S5  a  tendency  was  visible — 
first  abroad,  and  then  in  England — to  revert  to  the  practice 
exemplified  in  most  of  the  earliest  ironclads,  of  armouring 
vertically  as  great  an  extent  of  a  fighting  ship's  side  as  could  be 
armoured,  not  so  much  m  order  to  prevent  penetration  by  the 
few  heavy  projectiles  as  to  cause  the  raining  shells  from  the 
quick-firing  gvms  to  burst  outside  the  vessel.  But  the  carrying- 
out  of  these  principles  had  then  barely  begun. 


From    Ls-ltj    tlic    Tract arian    movement    was   no    longer    most  w.  h 
definitely  connected  with  Oxford.     Some  of  its  leaders  had  left  ?"e'^''°^" 
the  University,  one  liad  left  the  English  Church  ,  Pusev,  though   Church, 
he  continued  rill  the  end  of  his  long  life  to  reside  nearly   the 
whole  year  in  Oxford  and  to  teach  as  an  University  Professor 
had  an  influence  which  extended  far  and   wide   over  England 
while    Keble,    from    the    quiet    country    parsonage    of   Hiu-sley 
exercised  a  power  hardly  less  great. 
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Among  the  earliest  signs  that  the  iiiovenient  liad  taken  root 
outside  the  place  of  its  origin  was  the  foundation  of  The, 
Guardian  newspaper  in  January,  1.S46.  This  was  the  work  of 
Oxford  men  who  were  in  general  sympathy  with  the  Tractarians : 
the  chief  of  them  were  Frederic  Rogers  (afterwards  Lord  Bhicli- 
ford)  and  R.  W.  Church  (afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's).  The 
aim  (if  those  -who  founded  it  was  to  represent  the  principles  of 
orthodox  Anglicanism,  not  only  in  theology  but  in  politics  and 
criticism.  The  paper  soon  worked  its  way  to  success  and  became 
the  most  popular  "organ"  of  the  English  clergy.  Through  it 
the  opinions  of  the  careful,  accurate  students  who  sympathised 
with  the  movement  became  widely  known.  Through  it  began 
the  influence  of  Church,  whose  knowledge  and  wisdom  and 
strength  came  gradually  to  impress  profoundly  the  most 
prominent  of  his  contemporaries  among  statesmen  as  well  as 
clergy.  As  parish  priest  and  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  he  displayed 
the  character  of  an  Engli.sh  priest  of  the  type  of  George  Herl)ert 
or  Lancelot  Andrewes — learned,  judicious,  tolerant,  saintlj' — 
in  its  most  beautiful  aspect.  Firm  in  his  convictions,  filled 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  justice,  and  great  in  his  quietness, 
no  man  ever  represented  more  perfectly  the  characteristic 
excellencies  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

From  1847  to  1851  the  Church  was  agitated  by  a  controversy 
on  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration  as  asserted  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  1850  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  while  declaring  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  or 
authority  tn  decide  matters  of  faith,  ruled  that  the  doctrine  held 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Gorham,  and  declared  heretical  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter — the  learned  and  combative  Henry  Phillpotts  (1778- 
18(it)) — should  be  no  bar  to  his  institution  to  a  benefice  in 
that  bishop's  diocese.  Phillpotts  was  a  Tractarian  before  the 
Tractarians.  a  man  of  extraordinary  polemic  vigour  and  a  ruler  of 
indomitable  determination  and  masterfulness,  and  he  fouglit  the 
battle,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  orthodoxy  till  the  end.  The  decision 
of  the  lay  court  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  grievous  scandal. 
It  resulted  eventually  in  the  secession  of  several  English  clergy- 
men to  the  Churcli  of  Rome,  among  them  the  learned  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Archdeaci  )n  Manning. 

Manning  had   been  an  active  supporter  of  the  Tractarians, 
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h:ul    adojiteil    a    vinloiit  animosity  against  Rome,  in   wliicii   he  Secessions 
could  not  induce  Pusey  to  join,  and,  eventually,  after  years  of  "'°    °^^' 
doubt  and  hesitation,  passed,  when  he  had  become  more  and 
more  suspected  by  English  statesmen  and  cut  off  from  prefer- 
ment, into  the  Roman  communion. 

While  this  controversy  harmed   ilio  ( 1nu-cli  in  one  direction 
it  was  indirectly  a  source  of  benefit.     It  made  C'luu'chmen  see 


.VUCIIDEACON,   AFTEKWAIIDS   CARDINAL,    IIAXMXC. 
(After  a.  EkhmomI,   i:.A.) 


the  absolute  necessity  for  some  definite  expression  of  Church 
life,  and  it  thus  greatly  aided  the  revival  of  Convocation  and 
the  restoration  of  its  powers,  warudy  advocated  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce  and  Bishop  Phillpotts. 

Meanwhile  a  new  school  (of  which  more  will  l)e  said  licre- 
after)  was  rising.  It  represented  on  the  one  hand  those  who 
distrusted  all  formularies  and  valued  comprehension  rather  tiian 
cohesion  in  the  Church,  on  the  other  those  whose  studies  of 
German  theology  had  led  them  to  proceed  far  beyond  most 
Enf,dishmen  of  their  day  in  the  dii'ection  of  criticism  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Church  j)rinciples.     In  ISGO  a  volume  of  "Essays 
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•iiul  Reviews"  was  pulilislied.  It  was  tlie  work  of  several 
writers  wlio  were  in  not  a  lew  matters  in  far  fi'om  close  agree- 
ment with  each  other,  but  who  wished  to  see  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Church's  formularies  and  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  results  of  modern  investigation,  scientific  and 
historical.  Among  them  were  men  so  unlike  each  other  in 
opinion  and  in  tone  of  mind  as  Mark  Pattison,  a  learned  but 
somewhat    crabbed     scholar    wlio    had    undergone    a    violent 


BEX.IAMIX   .JOHETT,    BY   GEORGE  EICIIMUXD,    H.A. 
(Balliol  College,  Oxford.) 

reaction  from  Tractarianism,  Benjamin  Jowett,  a  shrewd  and 
kindly  teacher  of  young  men,  and  Frederick  Temple,  a  strong 
schoolmaster  and  a  sincere  and  devoted  Churchman  of  moderate 
views.  While  Pattison  and  Jowett  remained  in  Oxford  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  the  latter  exercising  a  remarkably  wide 
influence  outside  through  the  men  of  mark  whom  he  had 
trained,  Temple,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  which  gradually 
yielded  to  the  force  of  his  personality  and  his  goodness,  rose 
to  be  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  then  of  London,  and  eventually  (in 
1896)  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy.  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  took 
what  were  considered   in  l.SfiO  to  be  very  wide  and  unorthodox 
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views  of  important  theological  questions  Jt  caused  great 
excitement,  was  condemned  by  bishops,  answered  by  an  arch- 
bishop, and  forgotten.  The  long  discussion  to  which  it  gave 
rise  served  only,  in  the  end,  to  show  the  breadth  ot  the 
En'^lish  Church.  The  Broad  Church,  or  Latitudinanan,  Srliool 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  persecution  of  some  of  its  nunnlicrs. 
It  afforded  a  resting  place  to  those  who  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  stiidy  deep  theological  or  jihilosophical  questions. 


EISUOl'   lULEXSO,    BY   SAMUEL   SIDLEY. 

(Nntinn'il  J^ortrait  Gallery.) 


or  whose  charity  abhorred  the  restraints  of  definition.  Above 
all,  in  practical  philanthropy  on  an  "  unsectarian  "  footing,  and 
in  warm  welcome  of  the  democratic  movement  of  the  age,  it 
filled  an  important  [)lace  in   the  history  of  the  time. 

As  the  Tractariau  school  lost  its  weaker  disciples  by 
secessions  to  Rome,  so  the  Latitudinarians,  though  for  oln'ious 
reasons  less  readily,  lost  several  members  who  became  Unitarians. 
The  strength  of  this  sect  was  due  to  a  number  of  powerful 
minds  which  directed  it,  and  not  least  to  the  enunent 
philosopher  and  devout  philanthropist,  James  Martineau. 
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The  storm  raised  by  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  was  felt  outside 
England.  It  was  coni])licatcd  by  a  serious  trouble  in  the 
Church  of  South  Africa,  where  Bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  well 
known  as  a  mathematician  and  as  a  friend  of  the  native  races, 
but  of  whom  Disraeli  said  that  his  theological  studies  had 
begun  "  after  he  grasped  the  crozior,"  was  excommunicated  for 
persistence  in  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Bible  which  were 
adjudged  heretical  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  whose  action 
was  approved  by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

While  questions  such  as  these  profoundly  agitated  the 
Church  there  was  grave  discontent  with  the  unsatisfactory 
and  unconstitutional  position  of  ecclesiastical  judicature.  The 
Convocations  were  allowed  to  sit  again  from  1850,  and  did 
extremely  valuable  work;  but  from  1S83  the  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  which  had  enjoyed  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tions in  ecclesiastical  cases  since  the  Reformation,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  lay 
court  which  was  in  sevei'al  respects  unfit,  even  if  competent,  to 
try  such  cases  as  were  now  being  brought  before  it.  The 
Church,  it  seemed,  was  allowed  to  speak  for  herself,  though 
she  was  not  often  listened  to,  but  her  laws  must  be  interpreted 
by  laymen.     The  position  was  sure  to  lead  to  acute  difficulties. 
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Foil  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now 
entering,  the  poetic  stage  was  not  only  dominated  but  almost 
exclusively  filled  by  the  great  figure  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Though  he  was  now  verging  upon  forty,  and  had  long  since 
acquired  and  displayed  the  highest  mastery  of  his  artistic 
instrument,  yet  his  recognised  emmence  in  the  world  of  letters 
was  not  yet  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  by  his  popularity  in  the 
lai'ger  world  outside.  Had  his  career  been  cut  short  at  that 
date  his  place  as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  would  have  been  secure 
to  hini  in  the  history  of  English  literature;  but  he  would  not 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  pre-eminently  the  national  poet 
of  the  Victorian  Age.  For  though  perfection  of  form  can  be  no 
less,  perhaps  even  more,  commandingly  brought  home  to  the 
critical  appreciation  in  short  than  in  long  poems,  it  is  only  on 
the  larger  scale  of  composition  that  the  matter  of  great  poetry 
ever  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  of  that  vast  majority  of  man- 
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kind  to  wlioin  pootic  t'onu  is  an  iiiditVcrcut,  if  not  an  unintelli- 
gible, thing.  In  184(j,  Tennyson  had  written  no  single  poem 
of  more  than  a  few  hundred  lines  in  length.  Between  that  year 
and  l!S58  he  had  published  four  volumes,  each  containing  a 
separate  and  substantive  poem,  three  out  of  the  four  numbering 
several  thousand  lines,  and  two  of  them  containing  some  of  the 
poet's  most  serious,  most  deeply-felt,  and  for  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  therefore,  his  most  memorable  work. 

These  four  are  "  The  Princess  "  (1847),  "  In  Memoriam  " 
(1850),  "Maud"  (1854),  and  "The  Idylls  of  the  King"  (1S58). 
The  first,  a  work  of  pure  fantasy,  so  far  as  regards  the  plot  of 
the  '■  Medley,"  to  use  its  author's  name  for  it,  but  with  a  thread 
of  now  somewhat  outworn  social  satire  interwoven  with  its 
romantic  fable,  is  hardly  to  be  ranked  as  a  whole  among  the 
strongest  of  Tennyson's  pei'formances.  He  is  never,  indeed,  at 
his  best  in  poetry  of  the  lighter  order.  "  Alfred,  whatever  he 
may  think,  cannot  trifle,"  said  his  friend  Fitzgerald  of  him  ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  which  "  The  Princess " 
illustrates,  in  the  criticism.  The  poem  nevertheless  abounds 
in  descriptive  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  is  starred  with 
lyrics  which  the  poet  has  nowhere  excelled.  "  Maud  "  divided 
opinion  even  more,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  justly.  Its  tone 
is  somewhat  jarring;  its  hero,  always  unsympathetic,  at  times 
almost  declines  into  a  mere  sulky  lout;  and  although  it 
contains  at  least  one  unsurpassed  utterance  of  passion,  the 
passage  beginning :  "  I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 
friend,"  a  lyric  which  would  alone  rank  its  singer  among  the 
great  love  poets  of  the  world,  the  poem  as  a  whole  must  be 
admitted  to  contain  a  larger  alloy  of  rhetoric  to  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  pure  gold  of  poetry  than  any  other  equal  number 
of  Tennysonian  lines.  It  was  with  "  in  Memoriam  '"  and  "  The 
Idylls  of  the  King."  that  the  Laureate  (for  in  the  year  of  the 
pubhcation  of  the  former  of  these  poems  he  succeeded  Words- 
worth in  that  dignity)  touched  his  highest  point  of  achievement 
during  this  period  of  his  career.  Too  long  for  an  elegy — nay,  too 
long,  perhaps,  for  artistic  perfection,  if  considered  as  a  single  con- 
tinuous poem — "  In  Memoriam  "  abounds  with  detached  passages 
of  the  finest  poetry,  giving  final  and  monumental  cx]m;ssion  to 
some  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  universal  lunuan  heart. 
And    modernised  though    they   are  from    the   Arthurian   Epic, 
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ntilile  elevation  of  feeling 


"The  Idylls  of  the  King"  combine  a 
and  a  splendid  iiiovenient  of  romantic  narrative  with  such  a 
mastery  of  the  blank  verse  measure  as  had  been  unknown  to 
English  poetry  since  tiie  days  of  Milton. 

Browning,  not  yet  established  in  popularity,  though  strength- 
ening the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  by  work  so  admirable  as 
"  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day"  (1850),  "Men  and  Women" 
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(1855),  and  "  Dramatis  Personse  "  (1864),  was  probably  in  those 
years  known  by  name  to  far  fewer  people  than  was  his  future 
wife,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  (1809-61),  who  had  published  a 
volume  of  "  Poems  "  in  the  first  year  of  this  period,  and  another 
in  1850,  containing  most  of  her  best  work.  Two  j'ears  later 
appeared  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  and  the  longest  and  most 
ambitious  of  her  works,  "  Aurora  Leigh."  It  was  not  till  eight 
years  later,  in  1860,  the  year  preceding  her  death,  that  she 
published  "  Poems  before  Congress " ;  and  a  volume  of  "  Last 
Poems "  appeared  posthumously  in  1S62.  The  poetesses  of  the 
world  form  a  company  so  small   that  the  retrospective  eye  is 
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hanllv  arrested  till  it  reaches  the  shailowy  and  fragmentary 
Sappho  ;  and  to  vote  a  niche  to  Elizaliuth  Barrett  iSrowninij;  in 
so  nearly  empty  a  temple  may  seem  but  a  doubtful  honour. 
Moreover,  her  admu-ers  need  not  fear,  nor  lier  s(!verest  critics 
demur  to,  a  comparison  of  lier  jioetry  with  that  of  all  but  one  or 
two  of  her  masculine  contemporaries,  'fho  technical  defects  of 
her  verse  are  numerous  and  occasionally  Haijfnuit,  and  Iut  literary 
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taste  was  far  from  irreproachable;  but  she  had  a  passionate 
sense  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  she  sounds  at  her  best 
moments  a  note  of  thrilling  and  poignant  pathos  which  not 
many  poets  of  her  own  or  any  time  have  matched. 

In  the  year  1849  there  appeared  a  volume  of  verse,  entitled  Matthew 
"  A  Strayed  Reveller,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  signed  only  by  an 
initial  letter,  which  contained  the  first  fruits  of  a  jDoetic  genius  of 
the  rarest  quality,  if  somewhat  limited  in  range,  and  all  too  brief 
in  the  period  of  its  productive  activity.  It  was  followed  four 
years  later  by  a  volume  of  "  Poems  "  from  the  same  hand,  and 
this  time  disclosing  its  author's  full  name,  which,  if  it  did  not  at 
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once  secure,  has  together  with  later  productions  secured  linn  in 
the  estimation  of  capable  critics  a  unique  place  among  jiocts  of 
the  Victorian  Era.  It  may  be  said,  indce<l,  that  in  Jlatthew 
Arnold  (1822-88)  \vc  have,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  classic  style  that  the  essentially  Romantic  bent  of  nine- 
teenth-century English  poetry  could  allow  to  exist  and  flourish 
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in  our  literature.  It  is  a  style  which,  as  its  judicious  admirers 
admit,  has,  in  modern  hands  at  any  rate,  its  weakness  as  well  as 
its  strength ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arnold  tlie  former  quality 
was  now  and  then  more  conspicuous  than  the  latter.  It  betrayed 
him  sometimes  into  a  stiffness  with  which  another  and  greater 
classic,  Milton,  is  himself  on  occasion  justly  chargeable,  and 
sometimes  into  a  frigidity  of  which  Milton  is  much  more  rarely 
guilty.  But  when,  as  in  "  Thyrsis,"  the  noble  memorial  poem  to 
his  friend  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819-61) — himself  a  writer  of 
considerable  but  unequal  poetic  merit,  to  whom  this  brief  refer- 
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ence  must  suffice — the  younger  olegist  is  at  his  best,  there  is  m\ 
austere  and  melancholy  beauty  in  his  strain  of  lament  which 
raises  it  very  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  elder  poet's  "  Lycidas." 
The  classic  chill,  however,  is  even  more  noticeable  than  the 
classic  correctness  in  Arnold's  "Merope"  (liS58j,  an  English 
drama  in  the  manner  of  Greek  traged}-,  and  its  failure  is  the 
more  conspicuous  because  it  preceded  by  only  a  few  years  the 
less  accurately  Attic,  but  far  more  brilliant  effort  in  the  same 
order  of  imitative  poetry,  the  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon  "  of  Mr. 
Swinburne. 

It  would  be  premature,  however,  to  examine  the  work  of  this  ^^^  jjj^gj_ 
last-mentioned  poet,  the  originator  and  inspirer  of  a  new  spirit  itism. 
into  English  poetry,  until  due  account  has  been  taken  of  a  move- 
ment by  which  he  himself  was  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
affected,  but  which  was  more  directly  represented  by  another 
and  somewhat  earlier  singer.  The  formation  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  related  fp.  4().S)  in  more  detail  in  another 
section  of  this  chapter,  had  in  the  first  instance  an  arlistii-  rather 
than  a  literary  origin.  It  was  in  art,  at  any  rate,  that  it  first 
found  noticeable  expression.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  movement — its  passionate  medievalism  of  spirit — was  very 
soon  to  assume  the  same  prominence  in  literature.  There  is 
little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  though  Tennj'son  was  never 
directly  affiliated  with  the  rre-Raphaelite  School,  it  was  the 
influence  of  their  ideas  "  in  the  air  "  that  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Arthurian  Epic.  But  it  was  far  more  potently  the  inspir- 
ation of  William  Morris's  (l<S34-9())  "  Defence  of  Guinevere,"  a  wiuiam 
poem  which  is  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Malory's  prose  epic, 
and  showed  plainly  that,  in  the  work  to  which  the  elder  poet 
had  only  gone  for  the  original  of  a  "  Christian  hero  "  and  a  liody 
of  texts  for  high  discourses  on  the  masculine  virtues,  his  young 
successor  had  foimd  a  whole  congenial  world  of  life  and  move- 
ment, action  and  passion,  colour  and  pageant — all,  as  picturesque 
and  poetic  as  could  be  wished,  but  as  completely  dissociated 
from  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  could  be 
conceived.  Nor  can  the  inspiring  effect  of  the  movement  u])on 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  so  upon  the  whole  poetic  A.  cswin- 
tendency  of  the  generation  which  he  has  so  powerfully 
influenced,  be  overlooked.  The  second,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
famous    of   this    poet's    works,  the    "  Poems   and    l>allads,"  was, 
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however,  published  in  l.Sfili,  a  year  alter  the  close  of  this  period, 
and  our  brief  survey  of  his  important  relation  to  the  poetry 
of  the  second  half  of  the  century  may  most  conveniently  be 
deferred  to  the  next  chapter,  wherein  also  the  work  of  Dante 
CTal:)riel  Rossetti,  a  no  less  truly  begotten  son  of  the  movement 
than  William  Morris,  may  be  concurrently  reviewed. 
"Owen  Ainonir  the  minor  poets  of  the  period  the  foremost  name, 

IVl6r6ditti "  '-  ■'■  ■'■ 

perhaps,  is  that  of  "  Owen  Meredith,"  the  pseudonym  under 
which  Edward  Robert  Lytton  (1831-91),  only  son  of  the  novelist 
and  poet  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  whose  work  was  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  gave  his  first  poems  to  the  woiid.  His  later 
performances  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth ;  but 
he  had  a  true  though  intermittent  lyrical  inspiration,  and  some 
of  his  eftbrts  in  half-serious  allegory  and  symbolism  show  a 
remarkable  mastery  of  that  peculiar  form.  It  remains  (jiily  to 
give  a  few  Avords  of  notice  to  a  curious  and  deservedly  fleeting 
movement  originating  with  a  small  school  of  young  poets 
Tiie  appropriately  designated  by  the  word  "  Spasmodic."     The  joint 

modic"'  founders  of  this  school — for  in  the  difhculty  of  distinguishing 
School.  between  leader  and  follower  they  rather  resemble  the  Adul- 
lamite  party  in  Mr.  Bright's  memorable  description  of  them — 
were  Alexander  Smith  (1830-07)  and  Sydney  Dobell  (18-24-74). 
The  latter,  though  he  probably  had  more  of  the  "  root  "  of  the 
poetic  matter  in  him  than  his  colleague,  failed  to  achieve  any 
great  popularity :  but  the  former,  for  a  few  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  most  important  poem,  "  A  Life  Drama,"  became 
the  rage.  There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  all  the  arts  when 
the  public  seems  to  tire  for  a  while  of  its  old  and  well-established 
favourites,  and  to  seek  perversel}'  enough  for  some  one  to 
supplant  them  ;  and  during  the  interval  between  "  Maud  '"  and 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Alexander  Smith  stood  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  Tennyson  as  "  Master  "  Betty  stood  at  an  earlier 
date  to  John  Kemble.  He  was  the  "  young  Roscius  "  of  poetry, 
who,  after  being  temporarily  elevated  to  the  same,  if  not  to 
a  higher  pedestal,  than  that  of  its  greatest  living  master,  is  now 
as  clean  forgotten  as  his  dramatic  prototype.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  compare  him,  except  as  the  object  of  exaggerated  admiration, 
with  the  school  of  Delia  Crusca  (Vol.  V.,  p.  600) ;  but  a  comparison 
of  Giffbrd  with  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun  (1813-65)  is  more 
apt.     For  tlie  "  Ixiviad  "  and  "  Mtuviad  "  were  not  more  fatal  to 
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the  Delia  Cmscans  than  was  \\\<'  ailmiraMy  hiiiii.in)iis  hin-lcsque 
of  "Fh-mihan"  to  thi'  SpasinuiHc  scliool.  Alexander  Smith's 
pretensions  to  poetic  merit  were,  however,  innneasnral.ly 
snperior  to  tliose  of  anollier  lavoinite,  wliose  iiopiilarily  was 
far  more  en(biring,  and  whose  permanent  hold  upon  a  large 
publie.  of  readers  Vnders  it   expo<lient    to   defer    the   works  of 
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ilartin  Farquhar  Tapper  (LSlO-89)  for  consideratii;in  in  that 
general  review  of  the  literature  and  literary  tendencies  of  the  age 
which  is  reserved  for  the  closing  chapter  of  the  present  volume. 

In  poetry,  as  has  been  seen,  the  period,  though  one  of  prose: 
fruitful  activity^  was  at  the  same  time  to  some  extent  also  a  Historiana. 
period  of  transition  and  tentative  effort.  For  the  rich  and 
steady  development  of  English  literature  upon  established 
lines  we  must  look  to  the  department  of  history.  Tlie  ([uarter 
of  a  century  from  LS40  to  lS(i5  was  singularly  distinguished  in 
the  production  or  commencement  of  memorable  historical  works 
and  the  foundation  or  coronation  of  edifices  of  iiistorical  fame. 
277 
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Macaulay's  ma^niticent  fragiuentdf  a  liistory  of  England  belongs, 
as  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  2 1(1),  to  the  period:  and 
to  it  belongs  also  the  r.Mii])leti(in  cif  wlial  is  still  the  best  history 
of  Greece,  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (I7!i7  IS75),  a  writer  of  much 
Icarnin',',  no  mean  literary  skill,  and  strong  liberal  prepossessions 
controlled  by  an  adndrably  judicial  mind  ;  and  the  rival  work  on 
the  same  subject  by  George  (imtf  ( I7!)4  1S71),  which,  though 
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wanting  alike  in  the  style  and  the  scholarship  of  Thiidwall's 
history,  and  too  often  declining  in  its  political  disquisitions  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  Radical  pamphlet,  yet  by  the  animation  and 
graphic  power  of  its  narrative  deserved  at  least  some  measure 
(jf  the  popularity  which  it  obtained  (p.  6fi3).  In  1856  H.  H. 
Milman  (1791-1868;  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's),  a  disciple, 
imitator,  and  editor  of  (iibbon,  published  the  "  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,"  the  worthiest  of  his  works ;  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  the  first  volume  of  that  history  of  England,  from 
the  "  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada,"  which,  when 
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coiiipleted  ill  iMiO,  was  to  estiiblisli  I  lie  position  of  .lames 
Anthony  Fronde  (1818-94.)  as  one  of  the  t^reatest  jirosc  writers 
of  the  Victorian  Ay-e.  And,  lastly,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  this 
period  that  Carlylo  entered  upon  that  herculean  lalionr  which 
was  to  ei\c^aL;'e,  ami  iiidi.'cd  for  all  practiral  pui-poses  to  exhaust, 
the  energies  of  his  latter  years,  the  "Jiife  of  Kivderick  the  (ireat." 
Passing  from  histori(;  to  imaginative  prose,  we  find  no  abato- 
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ineiit  of  the  brilliancy  of  achievement  which  signalised  this  NoveUsts. 
remarkable  period  of  the  niid-centuiy  in  every  department  of 
literature.  Between  1S46  and  1.SG.5  there  flourished  no  fewer 
than  seven  novelists,  of  whom  two,  i)ickens  and  Thackeray, 
rank  as  undisputed  classics ;  two  others,  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
George  Eliot,  have  in  the  opinion  of  many  established  their 
claim  to  that  title;  wlnlc  the  remaining  three,  Charles  Rcade, 
Charles  Kingsley,  and  Mrs.  (laskell,  without  exactly  attaining 
classic  rank,  undoubtedly  achieved  a  nearer  ajiproacli  thereto 
than  was  to  be  accomplished  b}'  any  later  English  novelist  for 
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Thackeray.  well-niL,4i  auuther  ,u'eiicr:itii)ii.  Iiiit  llie  eleven  years  IVdiii 
18-l(i  to  1857  are  pi-iiu;i])ally  famous  as  the;  Howcriiig  liiiir  "f 
Thackeray's  genius.  Tlie  tirst  year  of  tin*  period  witnessed  liie 
■commencement  of  his  masterpiece,  "Vanity  Fair";  in  the  h^st 
he  begun  "The  Virginians,"  a  tale  of  the  eighteenth  ciniturv, 
which  would  stand  higher  among  his  works  were  it  not  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  "Esmond,"  the  wonderful  novel  published  a 
few  j-ears  earlier,  of  which  it  is  the  sequel,  and  in  which 
Thackeray,  with  an  imaginative  power  never  surpassed  even  by 
Scott,  and  with  an  accuracy  of  historic  detail  oi'  which  Scott 
was  too  often  careless,  has  roprnduced  for  us  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  the  Avits  and  beaux,  the  poets  and  pamphleteers  of  the 
reign  of  Anne.  And  when  we  remember  that  "Esmond"  was 
only  two  years  preceded  by  "  Pendennis,"  and  followed  within 
three  years  by  "  The  Newcomos,"  wc  must  admit  that  never,  save 
once  before  by  his  great  rival,  has  tlie  literature  of  English 
fiction  received  so  rich  an  addition  to  its  treasures  within  so 
.short  a  space  of  time.  With  the  single  exception  of  "  David 
Copperfield,"  ptdilished  in  the  same  year  as  "  Pendennis,"  the 
greatest  of  Dickens's  novels  had  already  been  given  to  the  world  ; 
for  "  Dondiey  and  Son,"  "  Bleak  House,"  "  Little  Dorrit,"  and  the 
rest,  though  they  of  course  show  many  traces  of  his  mature 
power,  show  also  no  less  visible  signs  of  the  waning  of  the 
spontaneous,  and  the  waxing  of  the  mechanical  and  mannered 
element  in  the  novt'list's  work  ;  while  Thackeray's  genius  (hiring 
these  years  was  going  from  strength  to  strength.  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  nor  could  he'  from  the  very  natin-e  of  his  subjects  and 
their  treatment,  achieve  so  wide^  a  impularitv  as  Dickens.  His 
appeal  was  mainly,  if  not  cpnte  exclusively,  to  the  refined  and 
eihicated  class  of  readers  ;  and  it  was  among  their  interests  and 
occupations  that  he  sought  the  material  of  his  art.  He  has  left 
the  field  of  the  stronger  and  more  primitive  passions,  the 
votinn,  timor,  ira^  of  humanity,  to  others  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
'voluptas,  gaudia,  discursus — the  pleasures,  ambitions,  pursuits 
•of  society,  with  the  activities  they  stimidate,  the  weaknesses 
they  foster,  and  the  virtues  which  occasionally  redeem  them, 
that  he  collected  the  farrago  of  his  books.  But  among  these 
he  moves  a  supreme  and  unapproachable  master ;  the  possessor 
of  a  far  more  limited  domain  than  Dickens,  but  traversing   it 

p  i.e.  the  passions  of  desire,   fear,  aayer.     The  i-efereiici'  is  to  Juvenal  I.,  85.] 
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witli  :i  tar  suror  toot   and    surveying  it   wiili    a    far  more  pene- 
trating eye. 

In    the    second    year    of    oiir    |irriod    an    unknown    writer  The 
published  under   the    pseudonym   of  ('nri-er    i!ell    tlie   remark- 
able   novel   "-lani^    Eyre,"  whieli   at  once  excited    the  surjirised 
admiration   of  tin-  <ritieal  world.     It  was  followed  in  1849  by 


CHARLOTTE    BROXTK. 

(AJIa-  Gmnji:  Hiclimoml,  I!. A.) 

"  Shirley,"  and  in  LS52  by  "  Villette."  Wlieii  the  secret  of  their 
authorship  was  revealed  they  were  found  to  be  the  work  of 
Charlotte  I'.ronte  fl SI 6^55),  the  eldest  of  tlie  three  daughters 
of  a  Yorksliirc  clergyman,  all  of  whom,  tliough  none  of  them 
lived  to  attain  the  age  of  forty,  made  themselves  a  name  in 
literature;  the  second  sister,  Emily  (].S1,S-4S),  displaying  in 
"  Wutliering  Heights"  an  amount  i.if  pmver  which  might 
perhaps,  if  she  had  lived,  have  carried  her  even  further  than 
Charlotte.  As  it  is,  however,  her  elder  sister's  remains  tlio 
greater    name,    though    the    far  less    striking   cliaracter   of   her 
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second  and  third  efforts,  as  compared  with  her  first,  suggests  the 
reflection  that,  brief  as  was  licr  life,  its  brevity  may  not  have 
ill-served  her  reputation.  "  .hinc  Kyre "  is  after  all  but  a 
glorified  example  of  the  "  one  novel  "  which  everybody  is  said  to 
"  have  in  him."  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
had  any  more  novels  in  her  as  great,  or  nearly  as  great,  as 
"Jane  Eyre;"  at  any  rate  neither  "Villette"  nor  "Shirley" 
has  proved  it.  But  this  suspected  liirutation  in  her  range 
may  not  unreasonably  be  claimed  by  her  admirers  as  additional 
testimony  to  that  truth,  force,  and  intensity  of  this  personal 
and  almost  autobiographic  utterance  which  has  raised  it  to  the 
rani;  of  a  classic.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  she  owes  something 
of  her  lame  to  the  pious  labours  of  her  friend  and  biographer, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  (1810-65),  herself,  as  has  been  said,  a  novelist  who 
came  not  far  short  of  greatness,  and  whose  "  Sylvia's  Lovers," 
a  finer  work  than  her  more  famous  novel  of  "  Mar}-  Barton," 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  moving  stories  in  the  whole 
literature  of  English  fiction. 

A  fu-  more  widely  ranging  imagination,  coupled  with  a 
broader  and  more  philosophic  view  of  life  than  Miss  Bronte's 
and  relieved  by  a  wealth  of  more  genial  humour  than  the 
somewhat  acrid  satire  of  Currer  Bell,  distinguished  the  genius  of 
Marian  Evans  (1819  80),  who  under  the  literary  sobriquet  of 
George  Eliot  wrote  her  first  and  perhaps  most  famous  novel, 
"  Adam  Bede."  Its  remarkable  excellence  was  so  immediately 
and  so  generally  recognised  that  at  least  one  ambitious  admirer 
of  it  paid  the  authoress  the  most  sincerely  flattering  tribute 
within  his  power  to  render  by  claiming  her  work  as  his  own. 
It  was  followed  two  years  later  by  "  The  .Mill  on  the  Floss,"  a 
novel  of  almost  equal  beauty  and  power,  and  in  vet  another 
year  by  the  brief  but  admirable  little  idyll  of  "  Silas  Marner," 
in  an  artistic  sense,  perhaps,  her  finest  work.  "  Felix  Holt "  was 
a  less  happy  effort,  and  "  Romola,"  a  story  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  was,  like  George  Eliot's  poetry,  an  exercise  on  an 
instrument  over  which  she  had  not  the  perfect  mastery  that  she 
had  elsewhere  displayed.  "  Middlemarch,"  published  in  1871, 
showed  her  once  more  at  her  best ;  but  from  that  date  the 
influence  of  her  long  association  with  George  Henry  Lewes 
(1817-78),  a  man  of  immense  intellectual  versatility  as  dramatist, 
journalist,  critic,  biologist,  and  popular  historian  of  philosophy. 


lATKHATntE.  :{!n 
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bc^'iui  to  show  itself  in  a  disastrous  siilisi  iiui  ion  of  llic  seiciitilic 
or  ])si'n(lo-scientitic  tor  the  ])oetic  and  artistic  view  o|'  Inuiian 
hfe,  and  in  a  corres|Hindeiit  and  conseiiuent  depravation  ol'imo 
of  tiie  jinrc.'st  and  most  distiii;_;insliid  ol  lalcr  |irose  st\les. 
I'arllv    on    tliis   acc.innt.   and    parily    tln-onLjli    nierr    change   of 
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fashion,  the  fame  fif  ( ieorL;e  Eliot  has  nnderu'one  obscuration, 
aniountiuL;'  almost  to  occnltation,  since  her  death  :  but  the 
eclipse  is  almost  certamly  only  temporary.  A  novelist  of  great 
imaginative  gifts,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  poet,  not  only 
attained  popularity,  but  even  the  high  respect  of  (■riticism 
during  this  period  in  the  person  of  ( 'harles  Kingsley  (LSI!)-?.")  i, 
a  position  approached,  but  not  (piito  rcadii'd  by  his  brother 
Henry  (1830-76),  a  writer  of  disthictly  lower  literary  merit,  but 
of  no  little  force  and  fascination  as  a  story-teller,  especially  ot 
Australian   life.      Xcithcr  of  ibfui.    Iiowever,  deserved   the   lame 


The 
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which   slimild   have  hocii,   but  never  was 
Heade,  a  romancer  ot  true 
Hearth"   was   by    lav   the 
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awarded  to  Chai"lcs 
H'enius,  whose  "The  Cloister  and  the 
most  inspired  revival  nt  a  bygone 
European  period  accomphshed  since 
Scott.  Diu'ing  most  of  the  years 
wlien  Reade's  suprcmacjy  miglit  and 
shuuM  have  been  recognised  the 
tirst  place  in  popularity  was  given 
to  Anthony  Trollope,  a  writer  whose 
great  vogue,  as  being  one  of  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  the 
century,  is  reserved  for  examination 
ill   (iiir  concluding  chapter. 


At  the  date  with  which  this  part 
of  our  narrative  begins  painting  of 
the  more  ambitions  sort,  as  it  was 
]ii-aciised  in  these  ishxnds,  was,  apart 

fr a    considerable    improvement 

as  to  its  technique,  and  except  as 
regards  landscapes,  very  much  as 
it  had  existed  when  Reynolds  left 
it  more  than  half  a  century  before. 
In  the  interval  Turner  (whose  life- 
work  belongs  to  an  earlier  period), 
Constable,  and  Bonington  (]3p.  49, 
.53,  (i7)  had,  nideed,  revolutionised 
landscape  art,  not  only  in  England 
but  in  France,  where  the  influence 
of  the  second  of  these  masters 
was  so  prodigious  that  the  superb 
school  of  that  country  as  it  still  exists 
As    concerns    subject-    or   tigure-painting,    as 


and    resourceful 
is    due    to    him. 

well  as  landscapes,  to  Bonington  all  the  world  was,  and  still 
is,  very  much  indebted.  His  great  contemporaries,  ]Jelacroix 
and  Delaroche,  had  in  him  an  invaluable  ally,  who,  being  a 
worthy  follower  of  the  Magniticocs  of  Venetian  design,  helped 
with  them  to  refomid  the  inaptly  named  "  Bomantic  School." 
What  is   called    anecdotic    painting,    and    the  representation  of 
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historical  llieincs,  caiiu'  iiitu  vol;iu'  in  tin' liL;lit(it' these  modern 
leaders.  Tlie  ii'iorious  iiiari<  ol'  l-'laxinau  was  deeply  set  ii]ion 
English  sculpture  :  Chantrey,  who  died  in  ls4-2,  was  still  jiotent 
in  the  same  line;  the  influence  of  (nlison  was  indirect  and  losing 
force.  Our  best  scidptor  was  Richard  .lames  Wvatt.  who.so 
•  i'euelope/'  "A  Huntress,"  and  "  Ino,''  a  Greek  might  boast  of, 


li-vc.  iiA.\  ii;   .vmj 


lU.U,    EY    r..    J.     IVYAll. 


if,  like  Wyatt,  he  had  lived  and  died  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  representation  of  beauty,  and  the  divine  tranquillity  of 
the  Hellenic  n)ood,  not  the  illustration  of  anecdotes,  and  still 
less  of  passion,  were  desiderata  of  the  art  of  liibson,  ^\"^■att, 
M.  L.  Watson — whose  "  Sarpedon,"  "  Eldon  and  Stowell,''  and 
"Chaucer"  endure  any  comparisons — McDowell  and  W'oolnci-. 
These  were  the  masters  of  the  pei'iod  now  to  be  (Considered 
Woolner,  in  1846,  had  not  yet  made  himself  known.  The 
architects    of   the    day    were    the    accomplished    Cockcrell,    the 
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Artini846.  iiKisfiiliiio  Hui'dwick  tlir  I'lder,  llic  passioiuiti.'  :iii(l  li-iinieil 
yoim,L;;er  rii,^in,  and  the  first  Barry.  The  eiigraA'ci-s  pmpcr 
were  John  Pye,  C.  Turner,  S.  Cousins,  and  .1.  T.  Wilhnorc. 
Fjitho^raphy  and  etchin<,r  were  hardly  Hourishing.  There  was 
not  uiueli  to  say  about  wood-engraving:  "processes"  were 
nowhere :  and  miniature  painting  was  in  a  good  way,  eliieHy 
in  tlic  hands  of  those  eajiilal   workmen,  Ross  and  Thorliurn. 


THE    KMl.irriN(;    HV    llEMLV     KSMUMl,    IJV     A.    L. 
(Nalhunl  Ciillmj  of  llriiish  Art.) 
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Painting.  As  it  is  to  painting  that  this  essay  must  needs  princijially 

refer,  it  will  be  well  to  see  how  it  stood  in  the  hands  of  the 
above-named  leaders.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stupen- 

•  dous   powers  of  Millais  and   Raskin  had  j^et  to  emerge,  that 

Havdon  had  already,  so  to  say,  discounted  himself,  and  that 
Wilkio,  most  of  whose  Spanish  pictures  were  disastrou.s,  was 
recently  dead,  although  the  effect  of  his  success  as  a  painter  of 
anecdotic  genre  was  encouraging  to  those  who  worked  in  the 
same  vein  of  design.  Mulready  (p.  64)  had  become  rather  an 
object  of  admiration  than  a  model  for  imitation.  Leslie  (p.  G4), 
the  ablest  and  best  designer  of  genre,  the  subtlest  delineator  of 
beauty  of  the  modern  strain  and  what  may  be  called  EnglLshness 
then   living,  had   twenty  j-ears  before  won   high    honours  with 
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"  Sancho  I'anza  in  the  Apartment  of  the  Dmhcss,"  "  The  JJinncr 
at  Page's  House,"  and  a  tew  other  gems  which  careless  observers 
have  not  lialf  enough  a(hnire<l.  (J.  S.  Newton,  with  some  of  the 
powei's  of  IJonington,  his  nioilel,  and  a  weaker  grasp  of  character, 
colour,  and  drawing  than  Leslie,  died  in  IHSS.  Augustus  Leopold 
£"!>•  stood  very  hiuh  amon"  the  Licm-e  painters,  and  in  1844  had 
advanced  his  reputation  by  exhibiting  "  A  Scene  from  Lc  Diahlc 
Boiteux"  which  is  now  in  the  Vernon  (Tallery  ;  his  masterpieces 
— "  The  Knighting  of  Henry  Esmond,"  which  occupies  a  sj)ace 
between  a  very  good  Leslie  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
true  Pre-Raphaelite  picture,  and  "  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  " 
— were  yet  to  come.  Among  the  second-rate  men  of  the  decade 
preceding  1845  stood  Callcott,  an  excellent,  though  rather  tame, 
artist  in  landscape  as  well  as  in  genre  painting  ;  Collins,  whose 
art  had  a  sort  of  freshness  we  cannot  discover  in  Callcott's  :  and 
the  vigorous  and  unequal  John  Varley,  Mulready's  and  William 
Hunt's  mastei-.  Their  fellow-pupil,  John  Linnell  (p.  57),  still 
flourished  grandly,  and  was,  perhaps  at  his  best.  John  Martin 
(p.  60) — whose  influence  upon  Poole  and  F.  Danby,  both  masters 
of  poetically  inspired  landscape  art,  was  greater,  or  at  least  more 
durable,  in  that  respect  than  in  his  own  case — died  mad  in 
1854 ;  and  his  "  Zadak  in  Search  of  the  Water  of  Oblivion " 
remained  as  the  finest  illustration  of  a  manner  which  it  is  not 
just  to  call  merely  scenic. 

Etty  (p.  68),  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  soon  to  pass 
away,  was  a  master  whose  sterling  originality  and  sumptuous 
colouring  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  again  win  honours  for  him  when 
the  historical  mood  of  later  judgments  no  longer  vitiates  the 
public  taste.  Maclise  (p.  231)  had  more  than  justified  the  hopes 
built  on  his  "  Malvolio  affecting  the  Count,"  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  had,  before  1845,  produced  "  Captain  Rock,"  "The 
Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth,"  and  "The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet." 
Dyce's  scholarship,  stringent  science,  and  bright,  pure  colouring, 
in  addition  to  his  fine  draughtsmanship,  were  holding  their 
places  in  the  Academy  and  elsewhere ;  he  had  ta-ken  high 
honours  in  that  famous  Westminster  Hall  Exhibition  of  1843 
which  astonished  the  world,  and  with  C.  W.  Cope  as  his  equal 
and  colleague,  was  already  an  A.R.A.  Stanfield  (p.  232)  was  at 
his  best.  In  water-colour  painting,  artists'  knowledge  of  light 
and  splendid  colours  had  been  prodigiously  advanced  by  Turner 
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and  a  few  others:  anionf,'  its  prolessors  the  luost  orii,'iiial  and 
powerful  were  David  Cox  (p.  71),  J.  F.  Lewis,  and  William  Hunt. 
Each  of  these  men  jiainted  fmm  natun-  as  ho  found  it,  studiously, 
untlincliinglv  as  to  labour,  and  with  suidi  linlliant  hues  and 
sueli  wealth  and  force  ot  light  as  no  Englislunan  iiad  till  then 
ventured  upon;  accordingly  tlie  little  gallery  "f  llir  nld  Water 
Colour  Society  was   fairly   illuiniiiatcd    |jy   tlieir   wmks.      In   his 


Tin;    CLUl'EH     IJELL,    liY    SAJiriCL    PALMEIl. 

{I'irtnrid  (tiul  AlUcrt  Mnacuni.) 


way  their  compeer  was  Samuel  Palmer,  whose  grave  inspiration 
and  noble  and  stately  powers  wei-e  dominant  in  1.S45. 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  these  sumptuous  coloiu'ists,  Anticipa- 
searching  draughtsmen,  and  indefatigable  students  of  nature  are  pj-e. 
here   trrouped.     In  these  respects   their  achievements  wei'e  not  Raphael- 

itism 

only  honourable  to  the  artists,  but  they  rendered  the  advent  of 
tlio  Pre-Raphaelites — that  greatest  phenomenon  of  the  pc^riod 
here  contemplated — a  somewhat  less  startling  atfair  than  it 
must  otherwise  have  been.  In  fact,  Etty's  jiainting  of  the 
carnations,  and  his  skill  in  depicting  what  the  Italians  call 
the  morhidezza  of  "  the  life,"  were  a  great  deal  higher  in  key, 
purer  and  truer  than  the  Uritish  pidilic  had  before  iiis  time 
any  knowledge  of     Maclise's  firm   touch,  his  dignified,  it  some- 
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wluit  histrionic,  iiiotivus  and  ialiorious  modelling  were  almost 
Pre-Ruphaelite ;  the  same  may  bo  repeated  of  the  research  of 
Dyce  and  his  brilhancy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profound  earnest- 
ness of  his  mood,  as  all  these  (pialities  were  manifest  in  "  Joash 

Shootintr    tlic    Arrow   of    Dfliveranco,"   which   was  at  Ti'afali^ar 


TUE    COURTYARD    OF    TlIK    Coriir     I' VTIMA  I;i  ils    lloI'SE    IX    CAn:<), 

BY    J.    F.    LEWIS,    E.A. 

(Natmnnl  flallei'y  of  British  Art.) 

Square  in  1844,  and  is  a  picture  the  best  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother 
would  be  proud  to  own.  Cope,  at  tlie  period  in  question,  exer- 
cised an  unusual  sense  of  style  which  all  the  "  Bi-ethren,"  if  they 
did  not  imitate  it,  enjoyed  greatly.  The  naturalism,  the 
splendour,  and  the  completeness  of  Cox,  Lewis,  and  William 
Hunt,  combined  with  their  inexhaustible  patience  and  fidelity, 
went  far  to  support  the  theory  of  Pre-Raphaelitism;  while  the 
largeness  of  the  style  of  the  last  named  "  great  master  in  small," 
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was  such  as  tlie  "  Hrctliivii  "  (Hic  ami  all  coulil  never  praise  too 
hiu'lilv.  In  fact,  Hunt  was  as  imieli  ii  rre-JJapiiaelitu  as  any 
anist  of  his  time  and  training.  Ins  powers,  and  his  idiosyncrasies 
could  he  expected  to  hecome  ;  \vliile  ii  is  easy,  when  characteristic 


Tin;    MOXK,    BY    WILLIAM    IIEXIIV    lU  XI 
{Victorkl  and  Albert  Mu^fum.) 


Lewises,  Coxes  and  Hunts  are  comparud  with  the  early  works 
of  the  Brothcrhoiul,  to  see  how  very  much  they  ail  possess 
in  common  and  how  closely  they  resemhle  each  other. 

Before  considering  Pre-Ra]ihaelitism  at  length  we  nnist  take 
an  account  of  that  series  of  exhiliitions  which,  desiunetl  not  less 
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Art  in         to  proiiiote  tine  art  than  to  prepare  for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
West-  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  held  at  Westminster  Hall  in  1S43, 

minster  .  .  . 

Hall.  1S44,   1S43,   and   i.s4i.     Cartoons,   i.e.   large  drawings  m   chalk, 

intended  to  show  the  poetic  and  dramatic  inspirations  of  the 
authors  as  well  as  to  attest  their  technical  attainments,  had  been 
called  for,  so  that  half  the  ambitious  artists  in  England  were  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  their  utmost  energies  developing.  The  result 
of  the  competition  was  surprisingly  great,  and  the  merits  of  a 
laro'e  number  of  the  works  sent  in  were  incontestable.     Out  of 

1843  the  medley  which,  in  1843,  ensued,  Fame  continues  to  refer  to 

the  contributions  of  E.  Armitage,  G.  F.  Watts,  C.  W.  Cope,  and 
H.  J.  Townsend,  which  showed  not  only  hitherto  unknown 
powers  of  designing  figures  on  a  large  scale,  but  quite  unexpected 
veins  of  poetry  and  energy.  It  was  evident  that,  whatever  our 
Continental  neighbours  might  think,  England  was  not,  as  to  art 
of  the  higher  kind,  sunk  in  chaotic  darkness  There  were 
present,  too,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a  few  marvels  of  badness. 
The  surprise  which  attended  the  exhibition  of  these  pieces  arose 
from  their  atfiniiing  the  designers'  powers  in  drawing  life-size 
figures,  which  is  very  different  from  delineating  them  on  smaller 
scales,  and  was  till  then  but  rarely  practised  in  England.  Next 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  (p.  660},  no  artistic  event 
was  more  important  than  this  gathering  of  exercises  in  the  higher 
ranges  of  art.  Possession  and  study  of  these  treasures  of  the 
Parthenon  have  been  incalculably  beneficial  to  English  art  in  all 
its  forms,  liecause  in  them  we  have  standards  nobler  than  were 
known  before ;  and  in  the  o))inion  of  the  present  writer  the 
result  has  been  so  truly  commensurate  to  their  merit  that 
not  even  the  foundation  of  the  National  Gallery  is  of  so  great 
importance. 

Having  named  the  more  eminent  contributors  to  Westminster 
Hall  in  1843,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  all  these  artists,  and  the 
majority  of  those  whose  names  follow  here,  aimed  at  succeeding 
in  respect  to  style.  This,  since  Romney's  and  Reynolds's  deaths, 
had  not  oljtained  the  attention  which  is  due  to  so  precious  an 
element  of  art,  an  element  so  important  that  to  tlu'ir  neglect  of 
it  may  bo  attributed,  first,  some  of  the  troubles  which  beset  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  and,  secondl}',  the  large  measures  of  .success 
which  attended  their  art  when,  in  a  more  advanced  stage^  they 
freely  used  power  of  this  nature. 
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The  socond  fxhiliilidii  in  Wostminsicr  Hall  was  held  in  1<S44, 
and  consisted  liirL;oly  of  p;untin<fs  in  Irosco  and  oil,  as  well  as 
cartoons  and  sculpttu'cs  ;  it  showetl  how  niuiidi  had  been  qjaincd 
by  the  etforts  of  ihr  prcre<lin,L;'  year.  Anion^'  the  leadiiu"^ 
examples  were  a  cartoon  of  "  Oj)helia,"  an  encaustic  paint  in;^'  and 
a  fresco  by  E.  Arniilage,  the  powerful  painter  of  "  Ahulibah," 
who    sur\i\c(l    initil    May,    1890;    C.    W.    Cope's    fresco  of   th(! 


1814. 


THE    UUDV    or    ll.Vr.Ol.I)    UBOUGUT    to   the   conqueror,  );V    1'.   JIAIHJX    BUUMN. 
(A   I'ltrtijon:    South  Loudon  Art  Gallery.) 


"  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Eachel,"  a  fine  piece  lover.s  of  art  ought, 
not  to  forget :  ix  cartoon  by  J.  Cross,  whose  "  Death  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,"  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  masterpiece  too 
long  overlooked,  if  not  forgotten ;  Macliso's  fresco  of  "  The 
Knight,"  a  work  showing  the  metal  the  ])ainter  was  made 
of;  a  graceful  fresco  of  "Love,"  by  Egg,  and  three  extremely 
masculme  works  by  F.  Madox  Brown,  among  them  being  the 
cartoon  of  "  The  Body  of  Harold  brought  to  the  Conqueror,"  a 
numerous  composition  of  life-size  figures,  the  transcendent  merits 
278 
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of  whicli   li'd   to  its   licinij  bmiglit    l>y   jmlilic  siibscripliDii  and 
givpn   to   the  South   Ijoiidon  (Tiillery,   wIktc,  \m\v^  ]n'rhaps  the 
sole  relic  of  the  exliibitioii  of  1844,  it  now  hangs  honoured  and 
conspicuous.     There  were  no  premiums  on  tliis  occasion. 
The  Before  the  next  gathering  at  AVestniinster  was  com])lete  the 

fa^''*™^'  -'Academy  of  the  year  1.S45  had  contained  Etty's  vohiptuous  and 
beautiful  "  Aurora  and  Zephyr,"  Mulready's  line  "  Sketch," 
Stanfield's  "Sawmill  at  Saardaui,"  Turner's  "Whalers"  (two), 
his  lovel3'  paradisical  day-dream,  "Venice,  Evening:  (toing 
to  the  Ball,"  which  is  now,  alas,  a  faded  wreck,  and  its  com- 
panion, "  Morning :  Returning  from  the  Ball,"  pictures  whose 
contrasting  effects  illustrated  the  artist's  joy  in  natui-e  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  enchantments  of  light  and  colour.  With 
these  were  "  Venice :  Noon,"  by  the  same,  and  his  "  Venice : 
Sunset."  Here  was  a  magical  quartet  in  landscape-painting  sucli 
as  no  artist  has  surpassed.  Leslie's  "  Scene  from  Moliere  "  and 
"  The  Heiress " ;  F.  Danby's  "  Wood  Nymph's  Hymn  to  the 
Eising  Sun " ;  E.  M.  Ward's  "  Lord  Chesterlield's  Ante-room," 
now  in  the  Tate  Gallery;  Webster's  "A  Dame  School;" 
Hook's  "Song  of  the  Olden  Time,"  and  Haydon's  gigantic 
"Uriel  and  Satan "^these  of  more  than  a  thousand  painting 
are  all  that  remain  in  the  critic's  memory.  They  suftice,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  England  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  dire 
artistic  jjoverty,  and  that  her  out])ut  in  design  was  as  various 
as  it  was  fine.  Westminster  Hall  in  1845  still  further  illustratted 
the  power,  progress,  and  growing  resources  of  the  English 
School  ;  but  beyond  that,  presented  nothing  further  than  its 
forerunners  had  called  forth.  Its  noteworthy  pieces  were 
Maclise's  "  Spirit  of  Chivalry,"  Armitage's  "  Spirit  of  Religion,'' 
both  since  reproduced  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Dyce's 
"  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,"  of  which  the  same  may  be  said  ;  Sir 
J.  Tenniel's  "Allegory  of  Justice,"  and  F.  Madox  Brown's  picture 
of  the  same  theme. 
Art  to  1846.  The  artistic  phenomena  of  1846 — a  year  which  is  memorable 
because  it  witnessed  the  simultaneous  debuts  of  painters  not  less 
important  than  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  William  Hunt — were  works  by  many  of  the  heroes  of 
the  previous  season.  There  was  no  exhibition  at  Westminster, 
and  the  best  things  at  the  Academy  were  Maclise's  "  Ordeal 
by  Touch,"  a  fine  instance,  though  conceived  in  his  character- 


rs 
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istically     "stilted"      inooc  ^  _ 

"Comus";  Turner's  "  Aiiij;el  in  the  Sun,"  "Returning  from  the 
Hall."  and  "Going  to  the  Ball":  Landscer's  "Stag  at  Bay," 
•Tiuic  of  War,"  and  "Time  of  Peace";  Cope's  pathetic  and 
pleasing  "A  Young  Jlothcr";  J\lulrea.dy's  "Choosing  the 
Wedding  Ciown,"  a  jiicturc  now  in  the  National  ( iallery,  and 
h}'  some  considered  his  iiiasturpieoe,  whic-h,  too,  liuing  sold  tor 
the   then  ania/ing  price  of  a  thousand  gunieas,  serves  to   mark 


THE   HiiALi;i;s,    i;\    .1     M.    w    'iri;.\Ei;,   \\  \. 

{Katloiial  Galknj.) 

another  aspect  of  the  matter  in  hand  than  that  which  has 
previously  been  looked  at  here ;  the  "Desdemona"  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  Elmore's  "  Fainting  of  Hero,"  Stanfield's  '  Monnikendam," 
Dyce's  Peruginescpie  "  ^Madonnaand  Child,"  F.  Danby's"  Sunrise," 
Egg's  "  Buckingham  llebuffed,"  and  E.  M.  Ward's  "  Disgrace 
of  Clarendon,"  were  the  finer  productions  of  LS4(J,  so  far  as 
the  more  important  ])ublic  exhibitions  were  concerned.  .It 
is  true  that  the  British  Institution  of  that  year  contained 
Turner's  "Queen  Mab's  Cave,"  two  landscapes  by  hiimcll,  and 
three  minor  works  by  Etty;  but  as  these  examjiles  do  not 
materially  aft'oct  the  sunmiary  here  presented,  it  is  lujt  necessary 
to    offer   further    particulars    aiient    the    artistic    output   of   the 
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years   inimediatel}-  preceding    thu   revolutionary  moveiQeiits  of 
the   Pre-liaphaolites. 
Artini847.  'j'lie  tinal  exhibition  in  Wcstniinslcr  Hall   was   held   in    ].S47, 

and  it  resulted  in  the  thorouLch  establishment  of  thu  honoui's 
of  several  of  our  j)ainters,  whose  skill  was  great,  their  g(>nius 
potent,  and  their  aims  loftier  than  the  average.  Omitting  the 
before- mentioned  John  Cross — who  jiassed  away  not  long  after 
his  'Death  ot  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion"  obtained  for  him  a 
prenuum  of  £500 — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  gathering 
which  brought  into  full  light  the  j^owers  of  G.  F.  Watts,  P.  F. 
Poole,  and  E.  Armitage  (who  were  all  prize-winners  at  the  time) 
was  indeed  an  epoch-marking  one.  Mr.  Watts  contributed 
a  beautiful  painted  poem,  in  the  chaste,  sweet  and  yet  severe, 
nude  life-size  figure  of  "Echo";  while  his  "Alfred  inciting 
the  Saxons  to  repel  the  Danes''  was  laureated.  Armitage's 
"'  Battle  of  Meeanee "  contirmed  the  opinions  which  were  due 
to  his  honours  already  won  in  Paris  and  London.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Horsley's  "  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  assuming  his  Father's 
Crown,"  a  capital  picture  of  its  class,  was  shown  at  this  time 
and  place.  William  Liutou  exhibited  his  very  "classical" 
"  Ancient  Greece  "  and  "  Pa'stum,"  and  Millais  sent  that  (for 
a  boy,  as  he  was  then)  truly  Avonderful  "Widow's  Mite,"  which 
was  his  tirst  important  effort.  This  group  of  well-designed  and 
skilfully  painted  life-size  figures  was  painted  when  the  late  P.R.A. 
was  barely  nineteen ;  some  time  afterwards  the  canvas  was  cut 
in  half  of  which  one  part  remains  in  Europe,  the  other  was 
taken  to  the  'United  States.  Foley's  "  Hampden,"  now  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  was  the  most  important  sculpture.  The  other 
contributors  comprised  Sir  W.  Allan,  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe,  Henry  Dawson,  a  very  capable  landscape-painter  whom 
Nottingham  continues  to  l)oast  about:  Sir  J.  N.  Paton,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Pickersgill,  H.  O'Neil,  Mr.  \V.  E.  T.  Dobson,  and  Mr.  J.  Saut. 
An  important  outcome  of  the  Westminster  Hall  Exhibition  was 
a  number  of  commissions  given  by  her  Majesty  to  some  of  our 
best  artists,  including  Dyce,  Landseer,  Etty,  Maclise,  Leslie, 
Stanlield,  and  others,  whom  she  employed  to  paint  frescoes  at 
Osborne  and  in  the  Garden  Pavilion  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
These  works  are  supplementary  to  the  more  numerous  and 
ambitious  mural  pictures  at  Westminster.  The  year  1847  at  the 
Academy  is  memorable  as  having  contained  Millais's  first  serious 
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effort,  "  Elgiva,"  the  hisl  ot'his  pre-Prc-Raphaelite  pictures,  which 
was  badly  hung  on  higli  and  in  the  half-darkness  of  the  (Jctagon 
Room,  and  besides  works  wlioso  distiuetions  have  been  already 
recalled  ti>  the  reader's  nieiiiory,  several  capital  examples 
by  John  Liunell,  whose  "The  Mill"  is  noteworthy  as  a  good 
instance  of  his  '•  middle  manner,"  masculine,  well-composed,  and 
vigorously  painted.  It  has  been  engraved.  With  this  were 
Webster's  "  Village  Choir,"  now  tlie  ]iroperty  of  the  nation ; 
Etty's  large  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  (two  jJaintings),  ilulready's  "  Burchell 
and  Sophia,"  Egg's  "  Wooing  of  Katherina,"  Elmore's  '■  Invention 
of  the  Stocking-Loom,"  engraved ;  Frith 's  "  English  Merry- 
making," and  E.  M.  Ward's  "  South  Sea  Bubble,"  which  is  now 
in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Masters  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  our  jiublic  galleries,  or  with 

Victorian     tli'-'^'^t!    ))rivate    collections  which  the  owners   generously    throw 
Art.  open,  will  from  the  above  statements  easily  form  opinions  of  tlie 

art  of  half  a  century  ago.  He  wnll  remember  the  technical  skill, 
insight  into  character,  and  somewliat  conunonplace  humour  of 
j\lulready ;  the  weaker  geniality  and  rather  "  poor "  maimer  of 
Webster ;  the  sterling  accomplishments,  vigour,  and  affectations 
of  Maclise  (who  had  not  then  decorated  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Westminster) ;  the  splendid  exuberance  of  Ett3^  the  finest  flesh- 
painter  of  his  time  in  England :  least  of  all  will  such  a  reader 
forget  the  keen-edged  hunioiu',  the  satiric  wit,  freshness,  and  rare 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  English  women  which  distinguished 
Leslie's  delightful  illustrations  of  Shakespeare's  and  Goldsmith's 
comedies.  Such  observers  as  we  address  know  how  noble 
a  landscape-painter  was  John  Linnell ;  how  admirable  an 
animalier,  as  the  French  say,  was  Landseer :  while  painters 
will  never  omit  to  admire  the  triumph  of  Sir  Edwin's  handling 
and  that  brush-power  of  his,  wdiich  was  really  an  art,  and  not,  as 
with  the  ]3rofessors  of  chic,  a  mere  handicraft.  jMr.  Frith 's 
laborious  though  seemingly  facile  dexterity,  his  sparkling  colours, 
his  firm  touch,  and  that  sort  of  humour  of  his  which  is  sure  to 
be  popular,  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  although  in  1848  this  R.A. 
had  not  reached  the  zenith  of  his  world  in  painting  "  The  Derby 
Day,"  or  "  Margate  Sands."  The  art  of  Stantield  was  not  subtle, 
but  it  was  sound,  while  its  inspiration  was  sincere  ;  he,  too,  had 
not  yet  ])ainted  his  only  jmthetic  sea-piece,  which  shows  the 
catastrophe  of  "  The  Abandoned,"  a  wrecked  ship  reeling  in  a 
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furious  sea.  The  greater  merits  of  Watts.  Arinitao^e,  Poole, 
Madox  Brown,  Hook,  J.  i'\  Lewis,  aiul  some  oiiier  later  stars, 
were  hardly  known  in  1S47— IS;  I  )anby,  E.  M.  Ward,  'I'urner,  \V. 
Hunt,  and  one  or  two  more  had  doni',  nr  were  si  ill  iloiuL;-,  their 
best:  while.  <iii  tin'  whole,  the  stale  nl'  art  was  ainlhim,^  Imt  so 


A    SCKXE    U.\    THE    Tl.MMEL,    I'EIITIISIIIRE,    BY    TH03I.VS    CRESWKK.    R..V. 

{Vmtuiki  and  Albert  Mnseinii.) 

ignominious  as  too  rash  sciolists  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
pretend  to  think  and  to  aver  to  those  who  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  Sucli  was  tlie  stage  on  which,  or  rather  such  the 
company  of  leading  paintei's  among  whom  a  courageous  and  self- 
reliant  body  of  tyros,  inspired  by  lofty  aims  and  a  very  intense 
enthusiam,  were  about  to  take  j)arts  of  a  quite  novel  sort,  and,  for 
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a  time  at  least,  carry  everything  before  them.  Tlie  weaker  per- 
foriners  on  the  artistic  stage,  the  Lees,  Crpswicks,  Withcringtons, 
Howards,  Robertses,  Shees,  Uwins,  Westalls,  and  their  like,  arc 
not  mentioned  here  because  most  of  them  were  simply  the 
"  walking  gentlemen  "  of  the  jirofcssion,  or  mechanics  of  a  showy 
sort;  lint  several  of  these  worthies,  including  Creswick,  had 
"  very  ])retty  notions,"  and  did  not  deserve  the  sneers  and 
contumely  hasty  "  modern  "  critics  lavish  upon  them. 
The  Pre-  The  Hrst  glimpse  the  public  had  of  Pre-Raphaelilism  was,  in 

ites.  ^^ '  the  spring  of  1849,  obtained  at  the  Hyde  Park  (Jallery,  and 
by  means  of  Rossetti's  "  Girlhood  of  Mary,  Virgin,"  a  picture 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  not  a  little 
judicious  praise,  from  the  better-informed  critics,  while  the 
"  ruttians  of  the  Press "  were  not  sufficiently  stirred  by  its 
novelty,  nor  by  their  taste,  poetic  feeling,  or  training  able  to 
appreciate  its  noble  qualities.  It  was  quite  otherwise  when 
the  Academy  opened  in  May,  and  unbelievers  stood  aghast 
and  ftirious  before  ilillais's  "  Isabella,"  the  same  which  is 
now  at  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "  Vow  of  Rienzi," 
both  of  which  were  in  very  honourable  places.  Then  burst 
forth  a  chorus  of  censure  such  as  London  had  never  heard 
before.  These  pictures  and  their  contumelious  reception  were 
due  to  a  movement  which,  in  the  London  Jieriew  of  February 
22,  1862,  was  thus  described  by  the  present  writer  as  "  A 
Confession  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Faith  "  : — 

"  lu  the  Royal  Academy,  wlieri^  Millais  }iad  been  au  universal  favourite, 
prophecies  had  been  i-ife  as  to  his  professional  success;  however,  all  predic- 
tions and  this  applause  referred  to  a  very  different  order  of  merit  than  tliat 
which  has  since  become  peculiar  to  its  possessor.  About  tlie  year  1848 
the  propriety,  or,  as  tliey  declared,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  move- 
ment so  well  known  as  that  of  tlie  Pre-Raphaelites  was  ardently  discussed 
amongst  tlie  members  of  the  youtliful  band  which  shortly  afterwards  banded 
themselves  tof.'etlier  as  the  '  P-R.B.'  The  PreRajihaelite  Brotherhood 
declared  that  the  system  then  most  popular  of  producing  art  out  of  art 
itself  alono,  and,  so  to  say,  breeding  in  and  in  all  mental  efforts  and 
practical  execution,  was  not  only  entirely  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  truly 
great  Old  Masters — in  proof  of  which  they  adduced  the  system  of  study 
followed  by  Leonardo,  Titian,  aiul  a  host  of  others — but  that  in  this 
province  of  mental  activity  the  same  thing  which  experience  has  shown  to 
hold  good  in  plij'sical  laws  would,  and  even  did,  they  said,  operate  iu 
anniliilating  individuality,  the  alisorption  of  all  true  love  of  nature  in  con- 
ventionality, and  in  contaminating  the  stream  of  art  at  its  very  fountain-head 
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|;ui(l  would  I  iiroducp  a  school  of  painters  caoli  gpiieriit  ion  of  whom  would 
bo  more  I'ffotc,  bccansp  more  coiivontioniilised.  than  that  which  preceded  it, 
and  to  whose  experience  alone  they  looked  for  <:"idance.  .  .  .  Declarin<r  that  the 
followers  of  Raiiliael  had  riiineil  the  .ivt  simply  becanse  they  were  followers  of 
Raiiliael  ....  and  rcHeetiiiy.  not  without  l)itteriiess.  upon  the  later  practieo  of 


.VX    KTCIIINC     IN    Tin:    "l.KnM,"     l;V     W.     IKJLIIAX    III'XT. 


the  Prince  of  Painters,  the  P-R.B.,  with  eliaraeteristie  audacity,  and  with  a 
seriousness  which  was  half  veiled  in  the  fantastic  assumption  of  tlie  society's 
title,  determined  that  their  own  works  should  show  a  different  motive  in  art, 
and  that  they  themselves,  with  all  the  powers  and  skill  that  were  in  tliein, 
would,' whatever  t)ie  eousecjuences  migjht  be,  pursue  a  praclico  widely  re- 
moved from  that  of  those  whom  they  and  all  the  world  aliout  them  had 
been  taugfht  to  respect  or  to  imitate.  Half  in  fun,  the  Brotlierhood  called 
itself  "Pre-Raphaelite,"  adopting  that  title  rather  to  express  a  full  measure 
of    admiration    for   the    moliec    which    s^iiidcd   the   <,'r<'at  painters  preceding' 
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Raiiliai'l  tliau  intciidiiii,'  it  to  lie  iiiiili'i'stood,  as  critics  of  a  dozen  years  ago 
[/.<■.  before  18H'2]  received  it,  as  clioseu  in  apjiroljation  of  the  oftentimes 
fantastic,  more  often  ascetic,  and  almost  invariably  imperfect  systems  of 
execntion  to  which  the  undeveloped  powers  of  the  early  Italian  artists  so 
crnelly  limited  their  achievements  on  panels  and  convent  walls.  Considering 
how  small  were  the  attainments  of  the  art  ci-itics  of  1848,  it  is  not  snrprising 
that  they  fell  into  this  absurdity.  Few  of  these  men  knew  euouffh  of  the 
art  they  abused  the  pulilic  mind  about  to  bo  able  to  recognise  the  real  state 
of  the  case;  still  less  could  they  comprehend  the  true  qualities  which 
shine  through  the  most  hizurre  failures  of  execution,  most  of  them  due 
to  over-earnestness  and  a  devout  desire  to  do  right,  which  beset  tlie  ancient 
artists  they  ridiculed.  Indulgence  for  youth  of  their  own  day,  au  enlight- 
ened and  far-seeing  regard  of  the  importance  of  that  which  lay  behind  the 
most  audacious  declarations  of  tlie  Brotherhood,  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  such  men.  A  few  only  saw  that  something  might  come  out  of  au  idea 
so  boldly  enuuciated,  aud.  notwithstanding  tlie  vivid  colours  of  its  ridiculous 
side,  sutticiently  well  expressed  to  have  merited  a  gentler  consideration  than 
it  received." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Millais  was  a  Gold  Medallist  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  Mr.  Hunt  one  of  that  mstitutions 
most  robnst  and  ardent  students,  it  is  difficult  not  to  wonder 
why  their  technical  accomplishments  did  not  win  the  respect  of 
the  critics.  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  one  of  the  Brotherhood 
thus,  as  repeated  in  the  Athenamvi  (Aug.  15,  1896,  p.  232), 
briefly  wrote  the  apologia  of  his  coinrades : — 

"  Pre-Raphaelitisni  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  protest  of  sincerity 
against  the  fatuousness  of  conventional  art  which  ruled  before  its  inception. 
It  owed  absolutely  nothing  but  the  example  of  sincerity  to  foreign  or  ancient 
artists  of  any  kind;  it  illustrated  that  sincerity  witli  greater  devotion  than 
any  preceding  mode  of  design,  and  ])roduced  nothing  which  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  like  what  had  gone  before  it.  Nor  did  the  works  and 
technical  motives  of  the  Brethren  in  any  respect  not  controlled  by  this 
great  rule  of  sincerity  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  effect 
of  Pre-Raphaelitism  on  the  practice  of  its  ])rofessors  was  magical  aud 
revolutionary." 

Such  were  the  principles  armed  with  which  no  less  a 
person  than  Sir  John  ilillais — who  died  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  English  painter  of  the  Victorian  Age — first  appeared  in 
the  artistic  arena.  In  the  same  wa}'  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
the  world-renowned  painter-poet,  was  bold  enough  to  present 
himself.  Thus  Millais's  fellow-martyr,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  was 
fain    to   come   forth.     Under    the   banner   of  Pre-Raphaelitism 
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Millais  painted  "A  llu^iunioi ,'  "Ophelia,"  "The  Order  of 
Release,"  and  "The  Proscribed  Royalist."  As  the  author  of 
these  splendid  aehicveuients  the  i'.R.A.  to  be  was,  in  1.S53, 
elected  an  A. R.A.  The  list  ol'  Mr.  Hunt's  woiks  is  a  record  of 
primitive  rre-Raphaolitism  but  sliglitly  nioditied  by  a  larger 
experience.     In  Rossetti's  "  Ecce  Aiiciilla  l)oniini,"  which  is  now 


"ECtE    .VNCILLA    DOMINI,"    BT    DANTE 
GABRIEL    UOSSETTI. 
{Salioual  Galkrij  nf  Drilish  Ail.) 

in  the  National  (iallery  of  British  Art,  and  half  a  dozen  more 

fine  things,  is  evidence  of  how  strongly  as  well  as  stringently  he 

adhered  to  those  much  misunderstood  principles  which  another 

of  the  Brotherhood  has  set  forth  in  the  above-quoted  terms. 

In   a  few  years,  of  course,   the  stringency  of  the   painters'  widening 
1       ■  .     ■  ,         1  \     ,     ■        ■  ■         1  I    of  Pre 

enthusiasm  bemg  relaxed,  and  then-  views  growing  larger  ana  Kaphaei 

wider— their  public,  too,  having  now  been  ])artly  educated  by  "ism. 

them— such  works  as  "  The  Vale  of  Rest,"  The  Parable  of  the 

Sweeper,"  '■  Stella"  and  "  N'anessa,"  "  Chill  October,"  "  Mr.  ITook," 
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and  a  score  more  eqiuiHy  fine  subject  pictures,  landscapes,  and 
portraits  came  from  Millais's  easel.  Of  these  it  is  right  to  say 
that  tliey  are,  after  all,  as  he  was  wont  to  declare  on  his  own 
account,  greatly  due  to  Pre-Raphaelitism  "  writ  large,"  and  used 
with  all  the  force  and  fire  of  the  master's  stupendous  powers. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  not  "written  himself"  in  so  large  and  splendid  a 
fashion,  but  ho  is  still  a  faithful  and  important  prophet.  Nor 
were  these  Brethren  the  only  two  who,  by  pen  and  pencil,  have 
been   "  faithful   found." 

It  is  not  desirable  or,  within  the  space  here  available, 
possible  to  enumerate  all  the  pictures  of  the  category  in  question, 
which,  according  to  the  then  new  avatar,  exercised  so  prodigious 
an  influence  upon  English  art  that  to  this  day  its  effect  is  every 
year  visible  on  the  Academy  walls.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
only  to  Millais,  Rossetti,  and  Holman  Hunt  is  due  the  creation 
of  such  qualities  as  the  best  modern  English  pictures  excel  in ; 
for  example,  grasp  of  the  subjects  selected,  which  includes 
vigour  and  freshness  in  design,  brilliance  of  illumination, 
splendour,  wealth  and  hartnony  of  colouring,  style  in  drawing, 
research  in  matters  of  costume,  and  care  in  delineating  what- 
ever is  desirable  for  delineation.  The  noble  works  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  Maclise,  Hook,  Dyce,  John  Phillip,  J.  F.  Lewis,  and 
others  already  named  in  this  connection,  attest  that,  within  their 
time,  our  national  school  was  already  rich  enough  in  these 
respects,  although  the  number  of  men  possessed  of  the  qtialities 
in  question  was  comparatively  limited,  and  even  the  best  of 
them  were  not  so  thoroughgoing  and  enthusiastic  as  Millais, 
Rossetti,  or  Holman  Hunt.  It  will  lie  remembered,  too,  that  a 
leading  canon  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  compelled  its 
confessors  to  paint  in  the  open  air  and  as  faithfully  as  they 
could  ;  this,  of  course,  en.sured  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the 
local  colours  in  their  pictures,  and  consequent  vividness  in  their 
coloration,  or  colour-schemes  at  large.  Such  qualities  as  these 
were  not  to  be  secured  without  finish  of  the  highest  kind  and 
the  almost  complete  evenness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  paintings. 
Lumps  of  opaque  pigments,  each  casting  its  shadow  and  taking 
a  sparkling  light,  obtained  in  pre-Pre-Raphaelite  works,  but 
would  never  do  where  choiceness,  brilliance,  and  pure  tints 
were  indispensable. 

While  the  then  better-known  inemliers  of  the  Brotherhood 
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were  enduring  a  rntliless  ])erseeulion  in  public,  and  achieving 
large  measures  of  renown,  HosseUi  was  taking  his  part  in  the 
strife,  but  in  (juite  a  diilurent  manner,  and,  as  suited  his 
idiosyncrasy,  addressing  a  small  but  choice  and  potent  circle  of 
men  of  light  and  movement,  ll  was  not,  in  fact,  until  his  d(;ath 
many  years  after  that  the  true  ]iosition  of  the  artist  of  "The 
Beloved"  and  "Proserpine,"  of  "  Dante's  Dream  "  and  a  score 
more  pictures  of  the  highest  art  and  rarest  inspiration,  was 
manifest  to  "  the  general,"  and  Rossetti's  unique  hnnniu-s  as 
painter-poet  and  poet-painter  were  acknowledged  as  they  are 
now.  As  he  was,  to  all  intents  and  piu'itoscs,  an  ally  of  the 
Brotherhood,  to  their  names  must  be  added  that  of  the  masculine, 
oriainal,   and   resourceful   Fonl    JIadox    l^rown. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  century  general   philosophy  is  re])re-  thomas 
sented    on    one    side    by    the   school    of   Common    Sense  (with  ^^'J^ 
Intuitionalist  ethics),  continuing  Reid's  reaction  against  Hume,  PhUo 
and    on    the    other    side    by     the     Associationism    of    James  Logic. 
Mill     (with     Utilitarian     ethics),     which    is    a    return    to    the 
English  philosophical    tradition.     James   Mill   also    worked    out 
a  scheme   of  j^olitical   philosophy,  dependent  in  a  general  way 
on  Bentham's  principles,   but  derived   also  from    the    study    of 
Hobbcs.     One    of   the  most  noticeable   movements  is  a  revival 
of  logical    studies,    and    in    jxirticular   a   renewed    direction    of 
thought  to  the  logical  consideration  of  .scientitic  method.     This 
movement  culminated,  near  the  middle  of  the  centiny,  in  the 
"Logic"  of  Jolni  Stuart  Mill,  the  appearance  of   which  marks 
the  greatest  e]>och   in   the  subject  since  Bacon. 

James  Mill  {ni'-i-'Mi)  came  at  first  under  the  intluenc.e  TheAsso- 
of  Dugald  Stewart.  Thus  he  had  his  thought  directed  to  ^^^^ 
psychology.  This  jjsychological  direction  the  English  tradition 
and  the  school  of  Reid  have  in  common.  The  influence  of 
Hartley,  therefore,  easily  sujiervened  U[)on  that  of  Stewart;  and 
James  Mill,  after  Thomas  Brown,  continued  the  developnuuit  of 
modem  Associationism.  In  1829  appeared  his  "  Analysis  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind."  Here  he  consistently 
applies  Hartley's  view,  that  all  association  is  "  association  by 
contiguity,"  to  the  analysis  of  complex  intellectual  and 
emotional    states.     The    difference    of    Associationism,    in    this 
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developed  form,  from  the  scholastic  psychology  revived  by 
Keid,  is  that  it  seeks  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  inind  by 
reducing  them  to  cases  of  a  single  scientific  principle,  instead 
of  being  content  to  describe  them  as  manifestations  of  so  many 
"  fiicnlties  "  corresponding  to  the  general  names  in  ordinary  use ; 
compound  images,  for  example,  being  described  as  expressions 
of  the  imaginative  faculty,  acts  of  reasoning  as  expressions  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  so  forth.  In  philosophy  proper, 
as  distinguished  from  psychology,  James  Mill  began  to  apply 
the  principle  of  association  to  explain  those  beliefs  which  the 
Common  Sense  school  regarded  as  '•  necessary  truths,"  because 
incapable  of  resolution  into  anything  simpler.  These  in  his 
view,  as  developed  by  his  son,  became  j^roducts  of  "  inseparable 
association."  Their  formation  is  explained  by  the  principle  that 
some  ideas  are  through  frequency  and  strength  of  association 
so  closely  combined  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  Thus, 
although  we  cannot  have  one  idea  without  the  other,  we  can 
distinguish  them  in  the  complex  product,  and,  by  assuming 
them  as  elements,  can  explain  the  origin  of  that  product. 

James  Mill's  most  celebrated  contribution  to  political 
theory  is  the  article  on  "Government"  contributed  to  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopredia  Britannica."  This  was 
reprinted  with  other  articles  in  182S,  and  was  the  object  ot 
Macaulay's  well-known  attack.  The  "  Fragment  on  jNIackintosh  '" 
(183.5)  is  a  hostile  criticism  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  defence  of  utilitarian  ethics.  The  political  theory 
of  the  article  on  "  Government "  will  be  referred  to  again  when 
we  come  to  John  Stuart  Mill.  First,  however,  something  must 
be  said  of  the  thinker  who  was  the  chief  representative  of  the 
rival  mode  of  philosophising. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856)  classed  himself  as  of  the 
Scottish  school,  but  had  also  come  under  German  iufiuence, 
especially  that  of  Kant.  His  essay  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,"  which  was  contributed  to  the  Edinhunjh  Reuieiv 
(1829)  and  is  in  foi'm  a  criticism  of  Cousin,  gave  him  at  once  a 
European  I'eputation.  His  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  were  reprinted  with  large  additions  in  the  "  Discussions 
on  Philosophy  "  (1852).  His  well-known  edition  of  Reid,  with 
an    unfinished    series    of    dissertations   on   Rcid's   philosophy, 
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appeared  in  lS4(i :  in  LS54-5  lie  brought  out  nine  volumes  of  a 
new  edition  of  Stewart's  works.  Four  volumes  of  "  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics  and  Logic  "  appeared  posthumously  ("  ^letaphysics," 
2  vols.,  1858  ;  "Logic,"  2  vols.,  IStiO:  edited"  liy  :\Iansel  and 
Veitch). 

Hamilion  was  remarkable  for  his  copious  philosophical 
learning;  and  many  of  his  abundant  ideas  have  been  actively 
influential  in  the  thought  of  the  age.  His  most  famous  doctrines 
are  those  of  "  Consciousness  "  and  of  "  the  Conditioned."  The 
doctrine  of  Consciousness  is  the  form  he  gives  to  Reid's  doctrine 
of  Common  Sense.  The  primary  data  of  consciousness,  wluni 
we  have  once  arrived  at  them,  are  to  be  accepted  as  true. 
Among  these  primary  data  is  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  independent  of  consciousness.  Hamilton  accord- 
ingly is  a  realist  as  against  modern  idealism.  His  metaphysical 
doctrine  expresses  itself  in  the  "philosophy  of  the  Conditioned." 
Of  the  "  Unconditioned,"  whether  called  the  Litinite,  which  is 
the  "  unconditionally  unlimited,"  or  the  Absolute,  which  is  the 
"  unconditionally  limited,"  we  have  no  positive  conception. 
We  must  speak  of  it,  if  at  all,  in  negations.  Between  the  two 
contradictory  exti'emes  we  are  unable  to  choose,  though  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  one  of  them  is  actual.  Thus  all  that  we 
can,  in  the  projoer  sense,  be  said  to  know  lies  in  the  intermediate 
region  of  the  "  conditionally  limited,"  or  the  Conditioned.  In 
both  regions  alike  is  manifested  the  law  of  the  relativity  of 
human  knowledge. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73),  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mill,  John 
was  trained  by  his  father  in  the  principles  of  his  own  philosophy  ;  mm'' 
this  trainincT  beintr  the  last  stasje  of  an  elaliorate  education 
carried  on  from  the  earliest  possible  period.  He  was  thus 
introduced  to  the  writings  of  Thomas  ISrown,  of  Hartley,  and  of 
Hobbes,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Common  Sen.se  school,  l^ater 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Comte.  Though  ho  mui-h 
resembles  Hume  in  his  general  type  of  thinking,  critics  who 
have  gone  into  the  question  are  of  opinion  that  ho  was  very 
little  influenced  by  Hume's  writings,  and  pei'haps  did  not  know- 
some  of  his  most  striking  philosophical  work. 

Mill's  special  greatness  is  in  logic  and  in  political  ])hilosophy- 
In  logic  he  took  up  the  philosophical  problem  of  induction 
where  Bacon  left  it.     He  himself  had  been  carefully  trained  by 
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THe  Logic  his  futlicr  in  the  traditiiUKil  AristotciHuu  logic.  Archbishop 
of  Science.  \Yj^.^^j,iy'j;  treatise  (lfci2(J),  which  was  an  expression  of  the 
revived  interest  in  logical  studies,  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  him  in  the  WcKtviinster  Revietv  (1S2.S),  where  the 
germs  of  some  of  his  later  ideas  have  been  detected.  The  most 
important  part  of  Mill's  logical  theory,  however,  is  not  in  any 
new  interpretation  of  formal  logic,  but  in  the  reduction  of 
scientitic  thought  to  definite  rules.  His  immediate  predecessors 
in  this  were  Sir  J  ohn  Herschel  ("  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  1831),  and  AVhewcU  ("History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,"  1837  ;  "  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  1840).  Wliewell,  in  the  "History,"  provided  Mill 
with  much  of  his  material.  So  far  as  theory  is  concei-ned,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  either  Herschel  or  Whewell  makes  any  very 
great  step  in  the  philosophical  treatment  of  inductive  logic- 
13oth  recognise  the  importance  of  Bacon's  view,  that  induction 
must  be  methodical,  not  "  by  simple  enumeration."  Herschel 
illustrates  Bacon's  suo-o-estions  towards  method  from  his  own 
wide  knowledge  of  actual  science.  Whewell  in  one  point  really 
corrects  Bacon  and,  by  anticipation,  Mill  also,  when  he  concedes 
a  larger  share  to  hypothesis  in  scientitic  discovery.  Mill's 
problem,  however,  was  not  to  point  out  the  way  to  scientific 
discovery,  but  to  give  a  statement  of  the  forms  of  proof  by 
which  we  niay  knuw  when  scientific  laws  have  been  rightly 
inferred.  It  was  the  strictly  logical,  not  what  is  soujctimes 
called  the  "  methodological,"  problem.  What  was  almost  or 
altogether  wanting  in  Bacon  was  a  philosophical  basis  lor  scien- 
tific induction.^  The  philos<i])lucal  basis  was  su])plied  by  Jlill. 
In  this  part  of  his  work  Mill's  precursors  were  Hume  and 
Comte.  By  Hume,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  probably  little 
influenced :  but  Hume  had  preceded  him  in  the  philosophical 
analysis  of  causation.  AV'here  Hume  came  short  w'as  in  not 
systematically  connecting  this  analysis  with  Bacon's  idea  of 
methodical    induction    as    the    means    of  establishing    laws    of 

'  Nothiufj  cau  be  vjijfuer  than  Bacon's  doctrine  of  "forms."  His  prede- 
ces.sor  Telesio  comes  nearer  to  an  affirmation  of  tlie  "  uniformity  of  nature." 
See  a  passage  quoted  in  Professor  Fowler'.s  Introduction  to  the  "  Novum 
Organum,"  2nd  edition,  p.  95  :  "  Sensum  videlicet  nos,  et  naturam,  aliud 
praeterea  nihil  sequuti  sumus,  quae,  perpetuo  sibi  ipsi  concors,  idem  semper 
et  eodem  agit  modo.  atque  idem  si'mjier  operatur." 
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nature.  Hume  was  a|)])arL'nlly  iiui.st  interested  in  applyini;-  liis 
idea  with  a  sceptical  turn  against  the  older  notion  of  cause  as  an 
intelligible  relation  understood  prior  to  experience.  Coitite,  like 
JSacon,  falls  short  in  jthilosophieal  analysis  ;  but  he  makes  an 
advance  on  Hrniie  by  atlinning  more  definitely  tliat  laws  of 
nature,  when  we  kn<iw  all  about  them  that  w<!  nccil  to  know 
scientifically,  are  simply  statements  of  what  imifin-mly  occurs. 
The  sceptical  element  in 
Hume's  view  recedes  into 
the  background,  while  its 
"positive"  element  is 
brought  forward.  Mill's 
work  was  to  connect  the 
philosophical  analysis  of 
"law"  and  "cause"  with 
that  idea  of  induction  as 
proceeding  through  suc- 
cessively higher  stages  of 
generahty  which  is  due  to 
Bacon.  Through  the  ad- 
vance of  positive  science 
that  had  taken  place  in 
the  interval  he  was  able  to 
formulate  better  than  Bacon 
the  canons  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, while  deriving  them, 
as  Bacon  did  not,  from  a 
fundamental  axiom — namely, 
the  uniformity  of  natiu-e,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  "  law 
of  causation."  As  to  the  grounds  on  wliich  this  axiom  itself 
is  to  be  affirmed  when  we  go  into  philosophical  inquiries 
beyond  those  that  are  specially  logical,  Mill's  view  may  or 
may  not  be  accepted ;  but  the  necessity  for  such  an  iixiom 
at  the  base  of  scientific  induction  is  irrefragable.  Mill's  work 
in  the  logic  of  scientific  inquiry  into  matter  of  fact  is  thus 
almost  exactly  comparable  with  Aristotle's  in  formal  logic. 
After  two  centuries  or  more  of  dialectical  thought,  Aristotle 
explicitly  stated  the  law  of  contradiction,  and  made  it  im- 
plicitly the  basis  of  the  syllogism.  By  his  successors  this 
law,  with  its  equivalents— the  laws  of  "  identity  "  and  of 
279 
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or  didactic    purposes   as 


"  excluded  middle  " — was  laid  down 
the  fundamental  law  of  all  consistent  thinking.  Similarly,  after 
more  than  two  centuries  of  sj'steinatic  experimentalising,  Mill 
stated  the  fundamental  axiom  or  postulate  of  scicntitic  logic  in 
such  a  way  that,  by  means  of  it,  ho  was  able  to  formulate  and 
reduce  to  order  the  "  canons  of  induction  "  corresponding  to 
the  methods  of  experimental  inquiry  actually  used  by  men  of 
science. 

Mill's  "  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive : 
Being  a  Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and 
the  Methods  of  Scientific  Investigation,"  appeared  in  1843. 
From  about  this  time  may  be  dated  his  great  influence  on 
English  thought.  This  influence  was  exercised  in  many  different 
departments  of  philoso])hy ;  but  the  department  in  which, 
besides  logic.  Mill  left  most  permanent  efl'ect,  is  political 
philosophy.  The  "  Logic  "  and  the  "  Essay  on  Liberty  "  were 
those  of  his  works  which  he  himself  expected  to  last  longest. 
A  summary  of  his  general  political  thinking  is  to  be  found  in 
Book  VI.  of  the  "  Logic  "  itself  Here,  with  the  aid  of  principles 
derived  from  Comtc,  he  makes  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
political  doctrine  of  his  father,  to  whicli  we  must  now  return. 

In  one  fundamental  point  he  follows  his  father's  method. 
Both  alike  hold  that  politics,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  an 
"  art."  As  such  it  has  a  practical  end.  From  a  knowledge  of 
the  relations  between  social  causes  and  eflects,  we  have  to 
discover  the  means  of  attaining  the  end.  This  is  the  proper  place 
of  theory.  We  arc  not  to  provide  ourselves  at  starting  with 
universal  precepts,  and  deduce  from  these  the  particular 
ijrecepts  applicable  to  each  case :  as  is  implied  in  the  doctrine 
of  "  natural  rights."  In  England,  it  may  be  noted,  the  books 
having  most  atiinity  with  this  last  doctrine  are  Paine's  "  Rights 
of  Man"  (1791)  and  Godwin's  "Political  Justice"  (1794). 
Bentham  (Vol.  V.,  p.  5(j8)  repudiated  it;  and  it  has  not  in  the 
present  century  found  expression  in  eflective  English  thought. 

The  point  where  J.  S.  Mill  makes  liis  great  advance  is  in  the 
method  prescribed  for  determining  those  theoretical  propositions 
on  which  politics  as  a  practical  art — so  far  as  it  is  not  purely 
empirical — depends.  James  Mill  employs  wliat  has  been  called 
by  his  son  the  "geometrical"  method.  He  lays  down  certain 
psychological  laws  derived  from  experience  of  men  as  individuals, 
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and  I'lMiii  these  doiluees  projiositions  aliout  the  condnet  of  men 
collectively  which  are  held  to  be  true  for  all  political  societies. 
These  theoretical  propositions  being  established,  and  the  public 
o-ood,  defined  in  the  iitilitariau  sense,  being  laid  down  as  the  end, 
it  is  then  possible,  he  holds,  to  dcducr  the  conditions  of  good 
government.     Accordiu<j'   to   .).    S.    .Mill,    this    method    is    too 
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"abstract."  Even  in  I'lilltical  Ec'ononiy,  wliirh  only  informs  us 
of  certain  "  tendencies  "  that  would  be  completely  realised  if 
men  were  moved  by  one  class  of  motives  and  by  no  others,  we 
have  to  employ  a  more  complex  kind  of  method  than  this 
"geometrical"  procedure,  viz.  the  "physical"  or  "concrete 
deductive"  method,  which  takes  account  of  varying  conditions. 
And  the  science  of  society  as  a  whole  is  too  complex  to  admit  ot 
treatment  even  b\'  this  method.  Here  we  have  to  use  the 
"  inverse  deductive  "  or  "  historical  "  method.  Tliis  consists  in  a 
double  process  by  which  empirical  generalisations  an^  first  made 
inductivelj'    from    tlie    facts    of   history    and    tlien    veritied    by 
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deduction  frmn  kiKiwn  laws  i\\'  hiniian  nature.  It  is  derived 
from  Comte,  who  had  ah'eady  put  it  forward  as  fundamental 
for  his  new  science  of  "  Sneiology. " 

The  doctrine  of  natural   rii^hts  had  been  formulated  with  a 
practical    aim    in    the    American   Declaration   of   Independence 
'(177G)  and  the  French  Declaration  of  the  liights  of  Man  (1789). 
James  Mill's  political  doctrine  had  an  important  part  in    pre- 
paring for  the  Reform  Bill  (1832).     If  there  was  to  be  good 
government,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  James  Mill  and  the 
"  philosophical  Radicals,"  that  the  interest.s  of  the  rulers  should 
be  identical  with  those  of  the  ruled.     The  only  possible  means 
of  securing  this  was  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage,  togetlier 
with  complete  resjDonsibility  of  representatives  to  constituents. 
J.  S.  Mill,  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  aim,  if  it  had  not  been 
completely  attained,  would  be  attained  sooner  or  later,  went  on 
to   consider  the  means    of  preventing  the   democratic  .system, 
when    fully    established,    from    lapsing   into    a    tyranny   of   the 
majority.     In  the  essays  on  "  Liberty  "  (1859)  and  on  "  Repre- 
sentative Government "  (1861)  the  distinctive  practical  aim  put 
forward  is  to  secure,  whether  by  constitutional  safeguards  or  by 
the  education  of  opinion,  a  sphere  of  personal  freedom  marked 
off  from  the  sphere  within  which  i>olitieal  or  social  regulation  is 
necessarily  supreme.     At  tlie  outset  no  "  abstract  right '"  of  the 
individual    to  freedom    of  thought  or  .speech  is    affirmed :  the 
argument  is,  in  accordance  with  Mill's  general  principles,  that 
complete  intellectual  liberty,  and  even  a  certain  toleration  on 
the  part  of  society  for  new  "  experiments  in  living,"  is  to  the 
ultimate   benefit   of    society   and   the   State.     The   "Essay   on 
Liberty  "  has  taken  its  place  in  English  literature  as  a  classical 
expression  of  this  doctrine. 
MiU's  The  most  important  of  Mill's  remaining  philosophical  works 

EUucsand  g^j.g  ^j^g  «  Utili)-,r^i.j.xni.sm  "  (first  published  in  i^?'«.se?''.s  Miujuzine, 
physics.  I8(jl)  and  the  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy"  (1805).  This  last  work,  apart  from  the  "Logic," 
contains  Mill's  principal  contributions  to  psychology  and 
metaphysics.  In  it  he  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Hamilton's 
realistic  theory  of  the  external  world,  an  idealism  like  that  of 
Berkeley.  Against  the  position  that  there  are  principles  of  know- 
ledge not  derived  from  experience  he  upholds  his  father's  view 
that    principles    apparently    irreducible    can    be    explained    by 
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■' inseparable  association. '  'I'liis  lie  aiiiilies  lioth  to  "necessary 
truths,"  such  as  those  of  nuuheniatic-s,  and  to  bchef  in  an 
external  world  independent  of  consciousness.  The  "  Utilitarian- 
isui  "  sets  i'orlli  an  cihical  doctrine  considcralily  nioditicd  from 
Benthani's  to  meet  opposing  views.  This  do(^trine,  however,  is 
not  now  precisely  representative  of  any  philoso])hic  school.  The 
whole  state  of  the  conlroyersy  has  been  Iranst'ornied  by  later  ideas. 
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The  "  Examination  of  Hamilton  "  called  forth  a  reply  from  ManaeL 
Dean  Mausel  in  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned"  (]<S()6). 
Henry  Longueville  Mansel  (1820-71)  was  Hamilton's  ablest 
disciple,  and  made  important  ct)ntributions  to  the  revival  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.  He  maintains  Hamilton's  view  that  logic  is 
purely  and  simply  the  science  of  formal  thinking.  His  logical 
positions  are  developed  in  notes  to  a  republication  of  Aldrich's 
"  Artis  Logicae  Rndimenta  "  (1849)  and  in  "  Prolegomena  Ixigica: 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Character  of  Logical  I'ro- 
cesses"  (1851).  In  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  "The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought  "  (l<sr)8)  he  apjilies   llann'lton's  demarcation 
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of  the  spheres  of  the  Condiiioned  and  the  T'nconditioned  to 
theology.  The  Conditioned  is  the  sphere  of  knowledge  ;  tlic 
Unconditioned,  of  faith.  As  we  liave  no  positive  conceptions 
which  are  applicable  to  the  Unconditioned,  we  must  here  accept 
Avithont  criticism  the  assertions  of  Christian  theolog}'.  For 
revelation  is  established  by  external  testimony;  and  all  rational 
criticism  is  incompetent  where  positive  conception  fails.  This 
position,  as  implying  that  moral  attributes  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  entirely  unknowable  Deity,  Mill  attacks  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  the  "  Hamilton."  A  summary  of  Mansel's  philosophy 
is  contained  in  the  article  "  Metaph3-sics  "  contributed  to  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopanlia  Britannica  "  and  se})arately 
pulilished  in  1860. 
Formal  The  revival  of  logical  studies  in  part  took  a  direction  which 

^°^"^'  did  not  much  influence,  and  was  not  influenced  by,  Mill's  induc- 

tive logic.  Attempts  were  made  to  give  new  development  to 
logic  on  its  formal  side.  The  earliest  of  these  was  by  George 
Bentham,  well  known  as  a  systematic  botanist.  In  1827  he 
published  an  "  Outline  of  a  New  System  of  Logic,"  in  which  is 
stated  the  discovery  known  as  the  "  quantification  of  the  pre- 
dicate." The  same  discovery  was  afterwards  put  forth  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  by  De  Morgan,  between  whom  at  first 
arose  a  contest  about  priority.  De  Morgan's  chief  logical  treatise, 
"  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of  Inference,  Necessary  and 
Probable,"  appeared  in  1847.  In  it  is  stated  his  theory  of  the 
"numerically  definite  syllogism."  Another  eminent  mathe- 
Booie.  matician,  George  Boole,  made  still  more  important  contributions 
to  what  has  since  been  known  as  "  symbolic  logic."  His  theoiy 
is  develojjed  in  "  An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  on 
which  are  founded  the  Mathematical  Theories  of  Logic  and 
Probabilities  "  (18.54).  The  mathematical  development  depends 
on  the  principle  of  the  quantified  predicate.  The  sign  of  quantity 
("all"  or  "some")  being  attached  to  the  predicate  as  well  as 
to  the  subject,  we  get  propo.sitions  such  as  "  All  equilateral 
triangles  are  all  equiangular  triangles."  (This  the  ordinary  logic 
regards  as  made  up  of  the  two  propositions,  "  All  equilateral 
triangles  are  equiangular '  and  "  All  equiangular  triangles  are 
equilateral.")  The  point  for  "symbolic  logic"  is  that  propo- 
sitions of  the  new  Ibrm  can  be  treated  as  equations:  and  that 
logical  processes  can  then  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  symbols. 
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Working  on  lioole's  system,  William  Stanley  Jevons'  (1835-82)  Jevons. 
arrived  at  a  more  convenient  s3'uibolic  method  in  his  works 
"Pure  Logic"  (1864),  "The  Substitution  of  Similars"  (1869), 
and  "The  Principles  of  Science  "  (1874).  Tin'  last  two  of  these 
belong  chronologically  to  our  next  period,  but  are  mentioned 
here  because  they  are  si)  closely  associated  with  the  preceding 
logical  luovemeut.  In  "The  Principles  of  Science  "  Jevons  does 
not  deal  merely  with  foi-mal  inferences,  but  goes  over  the  ground 
traversed  bj'  Mill  in  his  inductive  logic.  Competent  critics  are 
of  opinion  that  he  displays  more  knowledge  of  actual  scientific 
methods  of  investigation  than  Mill,  but  less  philosophic  insight. 

Among  philosophers  who  cannot  be  brought  definitely  within  BaUey 
any  school  are  Samuel  I'ailey  (1791-1870)  and  James  Frederick  pe^igj. 
Terrier  (1808-64).  Bailey,  while  he  is  an  associationist  and  a 
utilitarian,  is  a  realist  as  regards  the  external  world  ;  holding 
that  perception  of  objects  is  an  act  not  capable  of  resolution  into 
anything  else.  His  realism  led  him  to  oppose  Berkeley's  theory 
of  vision,  of  which  J.  S.  Mill  undertook  the  defence  against  hun 
Ferrier  jirocecds  from  the  Scottish  school,  but  is  an  idealist  in  the 
manner  of  Berkeley.  In  the  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysics  "  (1854) 
he  attempts  a  strict  demonstration  of  idealism  after  the 
geometrical  method  of  Spinoza. 

Near  the  end  of  our  period  dimes  the  unfinished  Introduction  Buckle. 
to  the  "  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,"  planned  out  on  an 
inniiense  scale  by  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1821-62).  Of  this 
Introduction  the  first  volume  ajipearcd  in  1857,  the  second  in 
1861.  It  is  adiuittodly  the  result  of  a  unique  range  of  reading, 
and  displa3's  brilliant  generalising  powers.  The  question  tliat 
iias  exercised  critics  is  whether  the  generalisations  are  of  a  really 
scientific  kind.  Whether  accepted  or  not,  many  of  tliem  have 
become  fannliar  in  current  thought,  and  have  had  a  decidedly 
stimulating  eti'ect. 


During  the  nineteenth  century  biology  fully  kept  jiacc  with  the  thomas 
other  sciences  in  the  process  of  specialisation.     In   particular,  iJ^^gR 
nmch    advance    was    made  in  botanv.      Tlie  earlier  years  were  Biology. 
occupied    with    the    introduction    of     tlie    "  natural    system  " 
variously  modified,  and  the  displacement  by  it  of  the  "  artificial 

['  Best  remembeivd,  perliaps,  as  a  political  I'coiumiist.] 
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system "  of  Liniiiens.  The  services  of  Robert  Brown  in  this 
respect  were  referred  to  in  Yokime  V.,  p.  754.  John  Lindley 
(1799-1865),  Sir  WilHam  Jackson  Hooker  (1785-1865),  and 
George  Bentham,  a  nephew  of  Jeremy  Bontham,  carried  forward 
the  movement.  Lindley 's  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  Botany  "  appeared  in  1830.  Sir  William  Hooker,  like  Lindley, 
was  the  author  of  an  extensive  series  of  works  on  systematic 
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botany.  Several  of  them  deal  with  mosses  and  ferns  and  other 
cryptogamic  plants.  In  the  investigations  of  cryptogamic  botany 
great  progress  has  been  njade.  This  class  of  investigations  is  of 
peculiar  importance  as  a  comparative  study ;  for  the  forms  of 
plants  described  collectively  as  "  cryptogamic "  are  extremely 
various  in  type,  and  display  a  number  of  transitional  structures 
by  which  intervals  of  organisation  that  at  first  seemed  impassal.>le 
are  bridtred  over.  This  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  the  establishment  of  which  is  the  advance  m  bio- 
logical generalisation  by  which  the  century  is  distinguished. 
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In  connection  with  \\\c  nanio  of  Sir  A\'illiain  Hooker,  his 
foundation  of  the  herbariinii  at  Kow  nnist  be  referred  to- 
In  liS4()  he  took  ciiargo  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  there. 
The   ])reparation   for  his  special    work    was   made    by  botanical 
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expeditions  to  Iceland  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  His 
work  in  geographical  botany,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  has  been  continued  by  his  son,  Sir  Joseph 
Dalton  Hooker,  whose  "  New  Zealand  Flora  "  appeared  in  1853. 

Although  botany  has  reached  so  high  a  stage  of  specialisation,  sex  in 
it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  such  a  fundamental 
point  as  the  distinction  of  sexes  in  plants  has  been  completely 
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recognised.  This  distinction  had  indeed  been  noted  in  various 
cases  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  facts  had  long  been 
beyond  doubt  for  scientific  investigators.  Yet  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  period  we  are  speaking  of  writers  who  denied  them 
could  still  get  serious  attention.  They  have  since  then  been  far 
more  elaborately  investigated.  The  embryology  of  plants,  in 
particular,  has  been  carried  some  stages  further.  Of  late  the 
subject  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  through  its  relation  to  the 
investigations  of  Darwin,  which  must  be  the  principal  topic  of 
the  present  section. 

As  in  botany,  so  in  the  other  special  departments  ot  biology, 
most  names  even  of  the  more  important  writers  must  be  omitted. 
In  zoology,  the  worlv  of  comparative  anatomy  has  been  pronioted 
especially  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  ("  Classification  of  the  Mammalia," 
1859)  and  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  ("  Man's  Place  in  Nature," 
18fi3).  On  questions  of  general  theory  these  eminent  investi- 
gators took  quite  different  lines.  Towards  the  great  biological 
revolution  of  the  century  Owen  appeared  mainly  as  an  opponent, 
while  Huxley  was  its  most  zealous  apostle. 

The  establishment  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  not  only  the 
greatest  biological  event  of  our  time;  it  is  also  the  greatest 
scientiiic  event.  As  a  general  biological  theory  the  doctrine  of 
the  descent  of  species  from  one  another  can  be  traced  back  con- 
siderably beyond  the  beginning  of  the  present  period.  From 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  biological  thinkers 
had  put  forward  more  or  less  coherent  speculations  tending  in 
this  direction.  The  speculations  of  Erasmus  Darwin  were 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  volume  (V.,  p.  568).  On  the  same 
line  were  those  of  Lamarck  in  the  "  Philosophie  Zoologique " 
(1809).  In  1844  appeared  anonymously  "The  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  C-reation,"  now  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Robert  Chambers.  The  evukitionary  ideas  of  this  work 
attracted  attention ;  but  it  was  not  scientifically  well-informed, 
and  had  little  influence  on  naturalists.  The  first  effective  state- 
ment of  a  scientific  hypothesis  capable  of  accounting  for 
biological  evolution  is  due  to  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  Charles 
Darwin.  To  Darwin's  work  in  applying  and  testing  the  hypo- 
thesis over  the  whole  field  of  biology  is  due  its  final  acceptance. 

From  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  causes  of  evolution  it  is 
necessaiy  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  evolution  itself     Though 
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the  doctrine  is  older,  it  is  only  in  ouv  nun  time  that  the  term  evolu- 
tion has  come  to  be  used  as  theantiiiu'sis  to  creation.  Evolution 
is  now  equivalent  in  liiolojTy  to  "  transnuitation  of  s]ierios,"  and 
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is  opposed  to  'special  creation"  of  each  kind  of  organism.  In 
philosoj^hy  it  is  oppo.sed  to  the  doctrine  that  makes  an  original 
act  of  creation  the  absolute  beginning  of  things.  The  philosophic 
doctrine   of  evolutiou   takes   in   as    particular   cases   biological 
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evolution  and  the  evolution  of  the  physical  universe,  as  supposed, 
for  example,  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace. 
Its  The  term  evolution  in  its  more  and  more  generalised  senses  was 

gradually  prepared  in  the  biological  controversies  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  11(5),  Harvey 
put  forward  his  embryological  doctrine  of  "  epigenesis  "  (1651). 
According  to  Harvey's  view,  the  development  of  the  euibryo 
from  the  germ  takes  place  by  the  addition  of  part  to  part.  This 
was  opposed  by  later  observers ;  and  the  rival  hypothesis  was 
put  forward  that  the  parts  are  all  present  in  miniature  from  the 
first,  and  that  the  process  consists  in  a  gradual  unfolding  or 
"  evolution "  of  the  germ.  This  latter  hypothesis,  accepted  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  overthrown  by  more 
accurate  observations  in  its  second  half.  Within  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  present  century  it  became  finally  discredited 
in  scientific  opinion ;  and  in  the  newer  embryology  the  theory 
of  epigenesis  was  restored.  The  term  evolution,  however, 
remained  "as  a  general  name  for  the  history  of  the  steps  by 
which  any  living  being  has  acquired  the  morphological  and  the 
physiological  characters  which  distinguish  it."  •  Evolution  in 
biology,  in  this  generalised  sense,  may  be  either  that  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  sum  of  living  beings.  In  the  case  of  the 
individual,  natural  evolution  is  an  undeniable  fact.  In  the  case 
of  the  sum  of  living  beings,  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  fully- 
established  theory.  The  only  controversies  still  existing  on  the 
subject  are  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  various  natural 
causes  that  have  been  assigned. 

An  additional  word  may  be  said  on  the  modern  generalisa- 
tion of  the  term  evolution  as  the  name  for  a  philosophical 
docti'ine,  and  on  the  connection  of  this  with  the  biological 
theory.  The  evolutionary  philosophy  in  essence  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  thought.  There,  "  crea- 
tionist "  comes  later  than  "  evolutionist "  philosophy.  Connected 
with  the  general  view  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  are 
evolved  from  certain  primordial  elements  or  from  some  different 
state  of  things,  there  were  suggestions  as  to  the  evolution  of  life 
and   even   the   transmutation   of    species.-     These   speculations 

1  See  Professor  Huxley's  article,  "  Evolution  in  I'iologv"  ("Science  and  Culture, 
and  other  Essays,"  18S1). 

^  The  earliest  recorded  speculations  upon  transmutation  of  species  seem  to  be 
those  of  Anaximander  (born  about  610  u.c). 
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passed  more  or  less  completely  into  ohlivinn.  The  jiliilosophy 
of  medieval  Kuro))e  was  creationist  on  theological  grounds 
When  in  modern  times  forms  of  life  became  more  accurately 
known,  and  were  distinguished  into  species  that  seem  to  remain 
always  separate,  it  was  natural  tosupjiose,  in  accordance  with  the 
inherited  creationist  doctrine,  that  these  were  the  forms  described 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  having  been  made  in  the  beginning. 
The  Pentateuchal  cosmogon\'  in  its  obvious  meaning  was  lield  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  Christian  theology',  yciontitic 
men  for  a  long  time  had  nothing  positive  to  urge  against  it.  At 
length  what  is  called  the  "scale  of  beings" — that  arrangement  of 
them  in  order  from  simple  to  complex,  into  which  they  fall  of 
themselves — began  to  suggest  evolutionary  hypotheses.  Yet, 
since  no  scientidcally  tenable  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
supposed  transmutation  was  put  forward,  naturalists  as  a  body 
declined  to  give  up  the  creationist  view.  A  sort  of  scientific 
dogma  was  constituted  to  the  effect  that  species  are  immutable, 
and  that  each  was  originally  due  to  a  sepai'ate  act  of  creation. 
Those,  indeed,  who  were  strictly  scientific  meant  by  creation,  as 
they  explained,  nothing  more  than  the  introduction  of  a  new 
species  by  an  absolutely  unknown  cause ;  but  for  practical 
purposes  the  coincidence  with  the  popular  theological  view  was 
siifficient.  Hence  wdien  in  1859  the  Darwinian  theory  came 
forth  and  was  seen  to  be  a  genuinely  scientific  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  of  transmutation,  many  thought  that  theology  also 
was  involved  ;  and  a  popular  as  well  as  a  scientific  controversy 
arose.  Biological  evolution  became  what  the  Copernican 
astronomy  had  been  long  before,  a  point  of  attack  for  theological 
disputants.  The  controversy  could  not  be  decided  without  a 
certain  modification — already  to  some  extent  compelled  by 
geology — in  the  views  held  about  the  relation  between  science 
and  the  Bible,  nor  yet  without  bringing  into  notice  much  that 
had  gone  before  in  the  way  of  general  evolutionist  as  opposed 
to  creationist  philosophy.  In  particular  it  helped  to  bring  for- 
ward the  evolutionary  philosophy  which  Herbert  Spencer  hatl  Herbert 
already  begun  to  build  up  on  a  basis  of  modern  science.  For  "*"*" 
Spencer,  in  the  "  Principles  of  P.sychology  "  (1855).  had  definitely 
adopted  biological  evolution  as  the  groundwork  of  his  psycho- 
logical doctrine.  With  no  long  delay  he  incorporated  the 
Darwinian  cxjilanation  of  the  causes  of  evolution  in  his   own 
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system,  and  coined  a  name — '  snvvival  of  the  tittest  " — for  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  of  "  natural  .selection. '  This  name  Darwin 
adopted  and  sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  expression.  It  is 
time,  however,  to  explain  more  precisely  what  the  Darwmian 
hyjiothesis  was,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  long  course  of 
observation  and  study  by  winch  it  had  been  prepared, 
Darwin.  (_'harles  Darwin  (1809-82)  was   born  ac  Shrewsbury.      He  was 

the  son  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  and  the  grandson  of  Erasnms 
Darwin.  Of  his  grandfather's  specidations  he  learnt  something 
at  an  early  period,  but,  hke  those  of  Lamarck,  they  had  no 
direct  influence  on  his  mmd  All  they  did  was  to  give  him  a 
certain  general  familiarity  with  the  notion  of  a  possible  trans 
mutation  of  species.  For  many  years  he  hekl  to  the  doctrine  of 
special  creation,  though  only  in  its  strictly  scientific  sense  as 
introduction  of  species  from  time  to  time  by  an  unknown  cause. 
He  was  a  naturalist  before  he  began  to  speculate ;  the  taste  for 
natural  history  being  in  his  case,  I)arwin  thought,  certainly 
innate.  At  Cambridge,  to  which  university  he  went  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  he  came  in  contact  with 
many  distinguished  scientific  men,  and  in  particular  was  much 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Henslow  (died  18(31),  then 
Professor  of  Botany.  The  foumlation  of  his  scientific  work, 
especially  that  upon  species,  was  laid  during  his  voyage  as 
naturalist  on  the  Beagle  with  Captain  Fitz-Koy's  expedition 
(1831-36).  On  his  return  he  was  already  fixed  in  the  determina- 
tion to  devote  his  life  to  science,  the  thought  of  a  profession 
having  been  insensibly  given  up.  In  1842  he  left  London 
with  his  family,  and  settled  at  l^owne,  in  Kent.  Henceforth 
the  record  of  his  life,  as  he  himself  says,  is  the  publication 
of  his  several  books. 

Darwin  published  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  Round  the 
World  in  1839.  Here  are  related  the  facts  which  first  gave  him 
a  definite  basis  for  speculating  upon  the  origin  of  species.  It 
has  been  noted  that  in  the  MS,  Journal  (1834)  a  reference  occurs 
to  species  as  having  been  created  which  was  suppressed  in  the 
published  Journal.  Darwin's  investigations  upon  species 
definitely  began  in  1837 ;  so  that  they  occupied — though  not 
continuously — twenty-one  years  up  to  the  writing  of  the  "  Origin 
of  .Species."  The  facts  that  first  set  him  thinking  seriousl}'  upon 
the   .subject   are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Origin." 
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"  When  on  board  H.M.S.  Beagle  as  naturalist,"  he  saj-s,  "  I  was 
much  struck  with  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  the  organic 
buuigs  mhabitnig  South  America,  and  in  the  geological  relations 
ot  the  present  to  the  past  inhabitants  of  that  continent."  There 
was  a  snnilarity  of  type,  he  noticed,  between  distinct  species  in 
tlie  contuient  and  in  tlu^  adjoining  islands  ;  and  existing  species 
were   closely   similar  to   fossil    species  in   the;  same  area.      Why 


tmjwm;  iiousi;,  do«"ne.  kiont 


should  this  geographical  and  geological  relationship  exist  if 
species  were  not  derived  from  each  other  ?  This  was  the 
starting-point ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  from  the  Hrst  opening 
of  a  note-book  on  species  in  1!S.S7  Darwin  saw  all  the  bearings  of 
the  problem.  The  case  of  domesticated  animals  as  capable  of 
throwing  light  upon  it  w-as  already  present.  It  seemed  clear 
that  as  new  races  of  animals  are  formed  by  man's  selection — 
this  being  the  more  or  less  conscious  selection  of  certain 
individuals  by  breeders — so  certain  natural  races  must  be 
"selected"  to  form  new  species.  The  questit)n  was.  How  did 
sucii  selection  become  j^ossible  ?  Darwin  first  saw  his  way  to  an 
answer  to  this  question  in  1888,  when  he  read,  "for  aimiseuient," 
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the  means  of  subsistence.  Since  in  all  races  of  living  beings 
more  are  produced  than  can  come  to  maturity,  here  is  evidently 
the  required  material  for  selection.  Darwin  now  had  the  clue 
to  the  whole  subject :  but  he  did  not  for  some  time  allow 
himself  to  speculate  in  relation  to  the  facts  he  was  collecting. 
Till  1842  he  simply  accumulated  relevant  data,  working,  as  he 
tolls  us,  on  true  Baconian  principles.  He  then  wrote  out  a 
short  sketch  of  his  views,  which  was  enlarged  and  copied  in 
1844.  The  mutability  of  species  was  approached  on  the  side  of 
variation  under  domestication.  Living  forms  of  all  kinds  tend 
to  vary  slightly  from  their  parents.  In  the  case  of  domesticated 
forms,  breeders  take  advantage  of  these  variations  to  produce 
new  races  ;  selecting  those  animals  for  breeding  which  display 
most  of  any  characteristic  they  wish  to  develop.  In  the  state  of 
Kature,  as  in  the  domesticated  state,  there  is  variation.  Thus 
there  is  material  for  a  kind  of  "  selection  "  here  also,  since  not  all 
that  are  born  can  live  to  maturity  and  continue  the  race  If  the 
varying  forms  were  destroyed  or  jjreserved  entirely  at  random, 
there  would  of  course  be  a.ctually  no  selection  though  there  is 
material  for  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  variations  do  not  all 
stand  an  equal  chance.  Any  variations  that  are  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  tend  to  be  preserved.  Under  constant  external 
conditions  a  certain  type  may  remain  for  a  long  period  without 
change,  because  the  individuals  that  vary  much  from  it  are 
likely  to  be  less  well  adapted,  and  so  have  le.ss  chance  ot  being 
preserved  than  more  typical  individuals.  But,  under  changing 
conditions,  some  new  variation  is  likely  to  be  better  adapted. 
If  the  conditions  continue  to  change  in  the  same  direction,  the 
favourable  variation  will  be  preserved,  transmitted  by  heredity, 
and  accumulated.  Thus  in  the  state  of  Nature  variations  are 
selected  for  the  advantage  of  the  species ;  just  as,  in  the 
domesticated  state,  breeders  select  them  for  their  own  taste  or 
profit.  The  "preservation  of  favoured  races  in  the  struggle  for 
existence "  may  hence  be  called  "  natural  selection." 

This  general  conception  had  already  been  arrived  at  in  the 
sketch  of  1844,  but  it  was  long  before  Darwin  thought  he  had 
worked  it  out  sufficiently  to  think  of  publication.  In  the  mean- 
time  he   did  a   very   extensive    piece   of  detailed   species-work. 
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FiMin  1S4()  to  1S54  he  was  ()ccn|iie(l  willi  a  iiinnoL:^ra])h  on  nccnt 
and  fossil  cirripedos.     It  is  of  iiileivsl  in  relation  tn  tlic  general 
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problem  to  note    that,  in  his  own  species-worlv,  ho  was  struck 
with    "  the   variability   of  every   part  in  sonic   slight   dei,M-ec  of 
every  species."     Professor  Huxlev  n-garded  the  undertaking  of 
280 
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this  monograph  on  cirripedes  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Darwin's  sagacitj'.  FamiUarity  with  the  manner  in  which  species 
are  actuaUy  constituted  enabled  him  afterwards  to  avoid  "  endless 
errors  of  detail."  Early  in  1856  he  began  to  write  out  his 
results  on  a  scale  three  or  four  times  as  extensive  as  that  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  The  work 
was  steadily  continued  for  over  two  years.  In  June.  1858,  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  an  essay  from  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
(then  in  the  Malay  Archipelago)  with  the  title  "  On  the  Tendency 
of  Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  Original  Type." 
This  turned  out  to  be  an  anticipation  of  Darwin's  view  as  to  the 
part  taken  by  natural  selection  in  the  origin  of  sjjecies.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  publish  the  essay  at  once,  and  to  bring  out  his 
own  book  afterwards,  thus  relinquishing  all  claim  to  priority, 
though  he  had  been  so  long  at  work  upon  the  subject.  From 
this  coui'se  he  was  dissuaded  by  Dr.  (afterwarfls  Sir  J.  D.) 
Hooker  and  Lyell,  to  whom  his  views  about  species  had  been 
submitted  from  the  first.  By  their  advice  Mr.  Wallace's  essay 
was  published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society "  (1858) 
as  part  of  a  joint  paper  by  "  Messrs.  C  Darwin  and  A.  Wallace,' 
of  which  the  full  title  was  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Species  to  form 
Varieties ;  and  on  the  Perpetuation  of  Varieties  and  Species  by 
Natural  Means  of  Selection."  Darwin's  contribution  consisted  of 
(1 )  extracts  from  the  sketch  of  1844  :  (2)  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  dated  September  5th,  1857.  The  paper  was  "  com- 
municated "  to  the  Linnean  Society  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Of  this  course  Mr.  Wallace  full}'  approved, 
resigning  to  Darwin  the  priority  in  the  more  elaborate  publica- 
tion of  their  theory.  After  the  publication  of  the  "  Origin " 
Darwin  writes  to  Wallace : — 

"  Before  telling  you  about  the  progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  you 
must  let  nie  say  how  I  admire  tlie  g'eueroii,s  manner  in  whicli  you  speak  of 
my  Ijook.  Most  persons  would  in  your  position  have  felt  some  envy  or 
jealousy.  How  nobly  free  you  seem  to  be  of  tliis  common  failing  of  mankind  ! 
But  you  speak  far  too  modestly  of  yourself.  You  would,  if  you  liad  my 
leisure,  liave  done  the  work  just  as  well  as,  perliaps  better  than,  I  have  done  it." 

The  reading  of  the  joint  paper  at  the  Jjinnean  Society  called 
forth  no  discussion.  Not  till  the  ]niblication  of  the  '  Origin  of 
Species"  (November  24th,  1859)  did  the  great  controversy  begin. 

The   "  Origin   of  Species "   itself  was   meant   at  first  to  be 
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publishod  as  a  paper  or  series  of  papers  by  the  Linnean  Seciety  ;  The 
and  even  wIhmi,  as  it  grew  in  the  writing,  this  phin  was  round  "Origin of 
impracticable,  Darwin  continued  to  regard  it  as  an  Abstract.  It  and  the 
is  still  spoken  of  as  such  in  tlie  lutroductiou  to  the  latest  Darwinian 
editit)n.  The  actual  title  is  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  versy. 
Natural  Selection  ;  or,  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in 
the  Struggle  for  Life."  On  its  publication  the  controversy, 
scientific  and  popular,  at  once  began.  To  Sir  J.  1).  Hookc'r, 
Darwin  wrote  a  month  before  the  publication:  "1  remember 
thinking,  above  a  year  ago,  that  if  ever  I  lived  to  see  Lyell, 
yoiu-self,  and  Huxley  come  round,  partly  by  my  book  and  partly 
by  their  own  reflections,  I  should  feel  that  the  subject  is  safe,  and 
all  the  world  might  rail,  but  that  ultimately  the  theory  of  Natural 
Selection  (though,  no  doubt,  imperfect  in  its  present  condition, 
and  emliracing  many  errors)  would  prevail."  Speaking  for 
scientific  int[uirers  like  him.self,  Professor  Hu.xley  savs :  "That 
which  we  were  looking  for  and  could  not  find,  till  Darwin  and 
Wallace  published  their  views,  was  a  hypothesis  resi)ecting  the 
origin  of  known  organic  forms,  which  involved  the  operation  of 
no  eau.ses  but  such  as  could  be  proved  to  be  actually  at  work. 
.  .  .  The  '  Origm  provided  us  with  the  working  hypothesis  we 
sought."  Lyell  (with  some  reserves)  and  Hooker  were  converts 
as  well  as  Huxley,  and  all  proclaimed  their  adhesion  as  occa- 
sion or  opportunity  offered.  Among  the  converts  was  also 
1  )r.  Carpenter,  the  eminent  physiologist.  The  j^ublic  advocacy 
of  Huxley  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  gradually 
bringing  the  world  over  to  "  Darwinism." 

Opposition  to  the  Darwinian  theory  on  the  scientific  side  opponents 
came  mainly  from  the  older  naturalists  whose  ideas  had  become 
fixed.  These  from  the  first  Darwm  expected  to  be  hostile.  'L'o 
Huxley  he  remarks  :  "  I  can  pretty  plainly  see  that,  if  my  view 
is  ever  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  will  be  by  young  men  growing 
up  and  replacing  the  older  workers,  and  these  young  ones  finding 
that  they  can  group  facts  and  search  out  lines  of  investigation 
better  on  the  notion  of  descent  than  on  that  of  creation."  Few 
things,  he  says  to  Lyell,  had  surprised  him  more  than  the  paucity 
of  objections  and  difficulties  new  to  him  in  the  pLd)lishcd 
reviews.  "  One  large  class  of  men,"  he  observes  in  a  letter, 
"more  especially  I  suspect  of  naturalists,  will  never  care  about 
any  general  question."     And  in  another  letter :  "  The  general 
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|)iil>lic  appreciates  a  good  dose  of  reasoning,  or  generalisation, 
with  new  and  curious  remarks  on  habits,  tinal  causes,  etc.  etc., 
far  more  than  do  the  regular  naturalists."  Tlie  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  tlie  doctrine  among  the  general  public  that  had  to  be 
calculated  on  was  the  skilful  appeal  to  theological  beliefs 
supposed  to  be  endangered  bj-  it.  Nor  was  this  entirely  absent 
in  scientific  circles.  Speaking  of  a  possible  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  a  meeting  of  scientific  men,  Darwin  says  he  believes, 
if  it  were  raised,  religion  would  be  brought  in  by  men  whom  he 
knew.  This  occurred  in  the  actual  discussions  on  the  book. 
The  theological  opposition  was  stirred  up  especially  bj^  Bishop 
Wilberforce  (then  Bi.shop  of  Oxford),  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Oxford  in  18G0,  made  an  onslaught  on 
Darwin  and  Huxley.  Huxley  was  present,  and  replied  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  audience,  at  first  liostile,  was  brought  over, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  acknowledging  that  the  reply  was 
triumphant.  To  Pi'ofessor  Owen,  who  had  challenged  Huxlej' 
on  the  subject  of  man's  relation  to  the  lower  animals,  he  after- 
wards replied  in  the  Natural  History  Review  (1861).  A 
review  of  the  "  Origin,"  which  he  got  the  opportunity  of  writing 
in  the  Times  (December  '26th,  1859),  had  much  effect.  In  the 
Qua,rterly  Review  for  July,  1860,  there  was  a  hostile  review  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  On  this  Huxley,  with  characteristic  vigour, 
remarks :  "  Since  Lord  Brougham  assailed  Dr.  Young  (in  the 
Edinburgh  Review)  the  world  has  seen  no  such  specimen  of  the 
insolence  of  a  shallovr  pretender  to  a  master  in  science  as  this 
remarkable  production."  The  final  word  on  the  whole  theological 
opposition  has  been  said  b}'  Darwin,  referring  in  a  letter  to  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Pusey  against  evolution  (1878) — 

"  Di'.  Pusey's  attack  will  be  as  powerless  to  retard  by  a  day  tlie  belief  iu 
evolution,  as  were  the  virulent  attacks  made  by  divines  fifty  years  ago  against 
geology,  and  the  still  older  ones  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  Galileo,  fur 
the  public  is  wise  enough  always  to  follow  scientific  men  wlien  they  agree 
upon  any  subject;  and  now  tliere  is  almost  complete  unanimity  amongst 
biologists  about  evolution,  though  there  is  still  consideralde  difference  as  to 
the  means,  such  as  liow  far  natural  selection  has  acted,  and  how  far  external 
conditions,  or  wliether  there  exists  some  mysterious  innate  tendency  to 
perfectibility." 

Upon  the  qtiestion  how  far  external  conditions  have  had 
a  direct  part  in  causing  the  transmutation  of  species,  Darwin's 
own  opinion  fluctuated.     So  also  as  to  the  causes  of  evolution 
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assigned  by  Lamarck,  viz.  inherilanco  of  the  effects  of  the  use  Environ- 
and  disuse  of  orgaus.  He  never  cauie  to  hold,  as  Mr.  WaUace  Tendency, 
does,  that  practicail}-  the  sole  ranso  of  evolution  assignable  on 
biological  grounds  is  natural  selection.  The  "  ni3'stcrious  innate 
tendency  to  perfectibility  "  spoken  of  above,  however,  he  entirely 
rejected  :  exactly  as  he  rejected  the  tendency  bo  had  been  at 
first  inclined  to  assume,  for  each  siiccies  to  reacli   a  trrni  of  its 
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life  as  the  individual  does.  Species,  he  came  to  hold,  have 
neither  a  natural  term  of  their  life  nor  a  natural  tendency  to 
improve,  but  simply  an  indefinite  variability.  Thus  the  fact 
that  species  may  remain  long  stationary  or  ma}-  degenerate  is  no 
ditKculty  on  the  Darwinian,  as  it  is  on  the  Laniarckian,  theory 
of  evolution.  Darwin  himself  made  this  reply  against  objectors 
who  pointed  to  facts  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  case  of  human 
civilisations.  As  Spencer  puts  it,  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  is 
not  always  survival  of  the  best.  Still,  on  the  whole  and  in  the 
long  run,  according  to  both  Darwin  and  Spencer,  the  successful 
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forms  of  organic  life  and  the  successful  types  of  civilisation  are 
the  best.  The  theory  of  natural  selection,  as  more  than  one 
eminent  biologist  has  pointed  out,  restores  teleology  in  a  scientific 
form.  The  greatest  problem  that  Darwin  put  before  hhnself 
from  the  first  was  to  explain  the  wonderful  adaptations  of 
organisms  to  their  condition.s.  These  were  in  the  most  striking 
cases  quite  inexplicable  by  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  ;  and  if  they 
were  not  explained,  it  seemed  to  him  that  nothing  was  done. 
It  was  natural  selection  that  succeeded  in  explaining  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  whole  groups  of  facts,  apart  from  those  of 
adaptation,  that  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  theory  of  descent,  and 
are  quite  unintelligible  without  it.  But  the  facts  of  adaptation, 
before  Darwin's  hypothesis,  resisted  all  attempts  to  trace  them 
to  natural  causes,  and  their  explanation  remains  still  the  most 
conspicuous  triumph  of  the  general  theory. 

After  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  Darwin's  direct  contributions 
to  the  theory  were :  "  The  '^'^ariation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication"  (1868);  "The  Descent  of  Man,  and 
Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex  "(1871);  "The  Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals  "  (1872).  The  first  of  these  is 
principally  a  collection  of  facts  beaiung  on  variability ;  but  it 
also  contains  the  hypothesis  of  "  Pangenesis,"  by  which  Darwin 
sought  to  bring  together  and  explain  the  facts  of  heredity.  This, 
in  the  form  he  gave  it,  has  not  met  with  general  acceptance 
among  biologists.  The  peculiar  favour  with  which  he  himself 
always  regarded  this  "despised  child"  may  perhaps  find  justi- 
fication in  the  use  Sir  Francis  Galton  has  made  of  it.  By 
modifying  Darwins  assumptions,  retaining  some  and  rejecting 
others,  Galton  arrived  at  his  conception  of  the  "  stirp " 
(put  forward  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
1875),  which  in  essential  points  anticipates  the  celebrated 
theory  elaborated  by  Weismann  at  a  later  date.  The  dift'er- 
ence  is  that  Galton  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  possi- 
bility of  what  are  now  called  the  "  Lamarckian "  factors 
in  heredity,  though  he  regards  them  as  certainly  of  minor 
importance.'     In  the    "Descent   of  Man"   Darwin   applies    the 

'According  to  the  theory  of  Piinrcencsis,  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  during 
the  process  of  self-division  by  which  they  multiply,  thow  off  "  gemmules." 
By  aggregations  of  these  the  sexual  elements  are  formed.  The  gemmules 
themselves  multiply  by  self-division,  and  every  gemmule  admits  of  being 
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general  theory  (»f  hiological  evciliuiou  to  the  particular  ease  of  The^  ^^ 
the  huiiiau  species.  His  dwn  opinion  was  known  from  an  ofMan." 
allusion  in  the  "  Origin,"  though  he  had  not  gone  into  the  special 
question.  It  was,  however,  clear  that  if  all  other  living  beings 
were  descended  from  one  or  a  lew  very  simple  forms  of  life,  the 
presumption  would  be  that  man  himself  has  his  place  some- 
where in  one  of  the  diverging  lines  of  descent.     This  was  now 

arn-ued    out :    and    in    tlu;    same    volume    the   theory  of  sexual   Sexual 

"  .      ,         .  T  I  •      1  '    ■  I      »    Selection, 

selection  was  put  iorth.     According  to  this  theory,  an  important 

inrtuence  modifying  species  is  exercised  by  preferences  on  the 

[lart    of   the    female — e.g.    in    birds,    for   plumage    of  ])articular 

colours    or    patterns.      The    volume    on    "  Expression    of    the 

Emotions"   takes    for   its    basis   the   work   of  Sir   C.    Bell   on 

"  Expression,"   but  rejects   his  view   that    certain    muscles  were 

formed    at    first    in    order    to    express    certain    emotions,    and 

seeks  instead  an  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  principle 

of  natural  selection. 

The  Darwinian  theory  has  all  along  found  confirmation  in  its    verifica- 
...         1       '• ,      ,  •  1  '  1    •       1         11-]  tlon  of  the 

power  ot  explauung  details  hitherto  unexplained  and  ot  drawing   Theory. 

attention  to  new  facts.     The  work  of  the  embryologists — among 

whom  may  be  mentioned  F.  M.  ]3alfour — has  been  coutirmatory 

of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  general,     A  contirmation  of  the 

doctrine  of  natural  selection  is  found  in  the  fact  of  "  mimicry " 

developed  into  a  cell.  Galtdii  accepts  tlio  distinetiou  betweeu  Vjody-coUs  and 
gemmulos,  and  attribute.s  to  tlie  latter  the  same  power  of  multiplyinff  and  of 
developing  into  cells  ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  developed  organism  lie  takes 
the  ovum  as  the  starting-point  of  the  theory,  and  in  this  way  is  able  com- 
pletely to  transform  it.  The  sum  total  of  germs  or  gemmules  in  the  newly- 
fertilised  ovum  he  calls  the  "  stirp."  Only  the  smaller  part  of  this,  he 
supposes,  becomes  developed  into  the  "  personal  structure  "  of  the  organism. 
Out  of  the  residue  of  undeveloped  germs  or  gemmides  are  formed  the  sexual 
elements  of  the  next  generation.  Thus  the  notion  of  a  germinal  residue 
"  continuous,"  as  Weismann  puts  it,  from  one  generation  to  another,  is 
substituted  for  Darwin's  notion  of  an  aggregate  newly  forming  from  the 
body-colls  in  each  new  organism.  In  Weismann's  theory  lioreditary  trans- 
missiiin  of  characters  dc])ends  wholly,  in  Gallon's  it  depends  mainly,  on  this 
undeveloped  residue.  The  process  of  throwing  off  gemmules  by  the  cells  of 
the  personal  structure,  which  Galton  still  admits,  is  held  by  him  to  bo  of 
minor  importance,  because  it  is  only  needed  to  account  for  lioreditary  trans- 
mission of  characters  acqiured  through  iu<lividual  experience,  and  of  this  ho 
finds  hardly  any  evidence.  Weismann,  finding  no  evidence  of  it,  is  led  to 
reject  wlioUy  the  corresponding  assumption. 
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— which  occurs,  for  example,  where  a  species  of  butterHy  which 
is  not  specially  protected  against  eueniies  has  the  external 
appearance  of  a  protected  species.  This  subject  of  "  niimicry  " 
was  founded  by  H.  W.  Bates  in  "  Contributions  to  an  Insect 
Fauna  of  the  Amazons  Valley"  (Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  1862).  Anil  among  the  most  fruitful  applications  of 
"  Darwinism  "  are  the  botanical  works  of  Darwin  himself.  With 
a  brief  reference  to  them  we  may  conclude  the  section,  thus 
returning  to  the  subject  with  which  we  started. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  Darwin's  botanical  works  is  their 
peculiarly  effective  "  revival  of  teleology  "  from  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view.  Of  these  works  the  two  most  important  are 
"  The  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  fertilised  by 
Insects"  (1802)  and  "The  Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self-Fertilisa- 
tion in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom"  (1876).  The  starting-point  for 
these  was  given  by  C.  K.  Sprengel's  "  Secret  of  Nature  Dis- 
played"  (1798),  which  Darwin  had  read  in  1841  by  Robert 
Brown's  advice.  Sprengel  discovered  that  in  many  cases  pollen 
is  of  necessity  carried  by  insects  to  the  stigma  of  anoihev  jioicer. 
What  Darwin  did  was  to  prove  experimentally  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  cross-fertilisation  of  different  jilavts,  and  then 
to  explain  contrivances  for  cross-fertilisation  as  means  of  gaining 
this  advantage.  The  natural  cause  of  this  teleological  relation 
between  flowers  and  insects  is  found  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Those  species  of  plants  that  var}'  in  such  directions  as  to  evolve 
contrivances  for  cross-fertilisation  survive  l)y  leaving  more 
vigorous  and  more  numerous  offspring  than  results  from  self- 
fertilisation.  The  bearing  of  this  generalisation — which  has 
been  summed  up  in  the  iiiaxim,  "  Nature  abhors  close  fertilisa- 
tion " — on  the  problem  of  heredity  is  obvious ;  and  in  recent 
speculations  on  the  subject  it  has  already  begun  to  display 
that  unlimited  suggestiveness  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  Darwin's  work. 
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Much  dissatisfaction  had  been  felt  at  the  attitude  which  the 
two  great  corporate  bodies,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  had  adopted  towards  the  bulk  of  the 
profession  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  Their  position 
was  too  con.servative  and  too  exclusive  to  render  them  fitting 
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representative  bodies.  The  question  was  a  burning  one  as 
early  as  18:}4,  when  a  Select  Cornnuttee  was  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  iiupiiro  into  and  to  consider  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  usages  regarding  the  education  :n id  ]ii-actice  of  the  various 
brau(-hes  of  the  medical  profession.  \  voluminous  and  in- 
teresting Report  was  issued,  but  it  had  no  practical  outcome. 
A  Medical  Reform  I'.ill  was  introduced  unsuccessfully  in  1840,  The 
and  again  in  1841,  but  it  was  not  until  1858  that  the  medical  profession 
profession  of  the  United  Kingdom  obtained  a  .statutory  con- 
stitution. Twenty-one  bodies  had  then  the  right  of  granting 
licences  to  practice,  some  in  every  branch  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  others  only  in  medicine,  surgeiy,  or  midwifery.  The 
licence  sometimes  permitted  its  holder  to  practice  in  certain 
limited  parts  ;  sometimes  it  was  universal  for  the  country  in 
which  it  was  i.ssued.  It  was  granted,  indeed,  after  examination 
in  every  case,  but,  as  there  was  no  independent  control  or 
supervision,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  examinations 
varied  greatly  in  severity.  At  the  College  of  Physicians  the 
Fellowship,  which  alone  conferred  full  rights  within  the  society, 
was  practically  restricted  to  the  graduates  of  the  older 
Universities.  At  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  superior  order 
of  Fellows,  established  in  1843,  was  open  to  anyone  who  had 
ability  to  pass  the  necessary  examination. 

The  Medical  Act  of  1858  materially  improvea  the  ])osition 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  but,  as  it  left  the  individual  licensing 
bodies  in  possession  of  their  powers,  it  did  not  go  far  in  pro- 
ducing order  from  chaos.  The  new  Act  gave  a  legal  detinition 
of  the  medical  profession.  It  directed  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Medical  Register,  by  which  the  public  and 
its  courts  of  justice  might  distinguish  "  (pialitied  "  practitioners 
of  medicine  from  pi'etenders  and  those  who  wei'e  not  lawfully 
qualified.  It  gave  to  each  registered  qualification  an  equal 
currency  in  all  parts  of  the  Pritish  Empire.  It  created  a 
superintending  Council  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  it 
empowered  this  Council  to  strike  oti'  the  Register  the  names  of 
persons  who  should  be  convicted  of  crime  or  whose  professional 
conduct  it  should  consider  infamous.  It  authorised  the  Council 
to  impeach  before  tlie  Privy  Council  any  licensing  body  who 
should  grant  its  diploma  on  insufficient  conditions  of  study,  or 
after  an  iuqiroper  examination.     It  failed,  however,  to  provide  for 
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a  complete  exaiiiinntioii,  and    it  was  amended   tiy  the  Medical 
Acts  of  1870  and  LS.S(),  though  its  cliief  clauses  still  hold  good. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  period  under  considera- 
tion was  the  discovery  and  introduction  into  practice  of  general 
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anaBsthesia.  The  local  use  of  chloric  ether  to  deaden  pain  had 
been  known  to  dentists  for  some  time  before  1844,  but  until 
that  year  general  anaesthesia  had  never  been  induced  for  any 
surgical  purpose.  On  December  11th,  1844,  Horace  Wells,  a 
dentist  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  inhaled  nitrous  oxide  whilst  another 
dentist  extracted  an  aching  tooth.  His  successful  result  proved 
the  starting-point  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  in  which 
another  dentist,  William  Thomas  Green  l\Iorton,  took  a  leading 
part.  He  rendered  himself  iasensible  by  inhaling  sulphuric 
ether  on  September  30th,  1846,  and  Irom  that  date  the  use  of 
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ether  ns  an  ana;sthetic  was  established.  The  blessin<,'  spread 
rapidly  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  on  Nov.  lOlh.  IsH,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James  Y.) 
Simpson,  I'rofessor  of  .Midwifery  in  tht^  University  of  Edinbur<Th, 
directed    the   attention    of  the    Edinliuryh    Jfedico-Chirurgical 


KOBEET   LISTON,   BY   JOHN   S.   STUMP. 
(By  jy^nntssion  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surijeons,  Etlinburgh.) 

Society  to  a  new  respirable  anajsthetic  agent — chloroform.  He 
considered  that  the  new  drug  possessed  important  advantages 
over  sulphuric  ether,  inasnnich  as  a  smaller  quantity  was 
required  to  produce  insensibility ;  because  its  action  was  more 
rapid,  whilst  its  inhalation  was  more  agreeable ;  and,  above  all, 
because  no  elaborate  apparatus  was  required  for  its  administra- 
tion. He  maintained,  too,  that  it  was  especially  adapted  tor 
use  in  his  own  department  of  practice.  Chloroform  was  found 
to  fulfil  its  expectations,  and  it  speedily  came  into  general  use. 

The  introduction  and  extensive  employment  of  anaesthesia  surgery, 
caused  the  first  gi-eat  advance  which  had  been  made  in  surgery 
for  many  years,  an  advance  for  which  the  way  had  already  been 
paved  by  that  minute  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  which 
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had  charac'teri.sed  the  earHcr  years  of  the  ceiitui-y. 
art  cuhiiinated  in  Robfrt  Liston,  a  surgeon 
dexterous,  and  hi-illiaiil  lli.iii  tiie  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
fate  of  the  brilliant  operator  was  sealed  by  the  advent  of 
anffisthetics,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  more  careful 
brother,  who  too  often  errs  upon  the  side  of  slowness  and  is 
tediously  minute  in  his  attention  to  detail.  The  advantage, 
however,  is  all  upon  the  side  of  the  patient.  Conservative 
surgery  is  the  rule  throughout  the  profession,  yet  operations 
are  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  formerly,  since  the 
surgeon  performs  more  intricate  ones,  and  the  patient  gives 
his  consent  more  readily  as  he  no  longer  dreads  the  pain. 

The  general  practice  of  medicine  was  improving,  but  at  a 
somewhat  slower  rate  than  surgery.  Bleeding  was  the  first  of 
the  old  practices  to  disappear.  It  vanished  suddenly  and 
almost  too  complctel)^  Nauseous  mixtures  given  in  large  doses, 
abundant  purgation,  and  counter-irritation  still  held  sway. 
They  were  shortly  to  be  displaced  by  a  more  elegant  pharmacy 
rendered  possible  by  improved  chemical  methods,  and  by  more 
exact  diagnosis  obtained  by  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
morbid  anatomy,  and  by  the  use  of  such  instruments  of 
precision  as  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  laryngoscope,  the  otoscope, 
and  the  various  forms  of  specula.  The  microscope  became 
more  and  more  serviceable  to  the  working  practitioner,  whilst 
the  clinical  thermometer,  which  had  been  used  by  Dr.  James 
Currie,  of  Liverpool,  in  1797,  was  reintroduced  by  Dr.  John 
Davy  in  liS44,  though  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
connection  with  disease  until  after  the  publication  of 
Wunderlich's  book  in  1S(J.S. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  public 
health  of  the  country  is  the  reappearance  of  diphtheria.  It 
commenced  as  a  world-wide  epidemic  which  lasted  from 
1858-63,  and  it  remained  a  very  fatal  endemic  disease  until 
lately,  when  the  antitoxin  treatment  has  given  us  means  to 
combat  it  with  some  hope  of  a  successful  issue.  The  cattle 
plague  of  the  Russian  steppes  was  again  epidemic  in  England  in 
1865  (p.  488),  though  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  since 
its  ravages  had  been  felt  in  this  country.  Very  great  advances 
were  made  in  State  medicine.  The  total  abolition  of  burial  in 
1852  within   urban  limits  was  a  movement  of  the  first  impor- 
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tance,  whilst  the  appliration  nf  llie  Darwinian  theory  has  3'ielded 
resuUs  of  unlooked-for  iniportanee  when  it  has  been  cnipl()3cd 
in  connection  with  epidemiology.  In  1862-63  tlie  distress  in 
the  cotton-weaving  districts  of  England  led  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  famine  disease  with  whirli  tjie  ohler  practitioners  had 
been  only  too  familiar,  whilst  Asiatic  cholei'a  again  showed 
itself  in  1865. 

The  Army  Medical  Service  has  undergone  a  complete  change  The  Army 
during  the  jjresent  century.  A  soldier  who  was  wounded  in  the  service. 
Low  Countries  or  in  the  American  War  either  remained  where 
he  fell  until  the  battle  was  over,  or  he  was  helped  to  the  rear 
by  some  of  his  comrades,  who  were  sometimes  more  anxious  to 
save  their  own  skins  than  to  help  the  injured  man.  The 
numerous  engagements  of  the  Peninsular  War  led  to  a  greater 
attention  being  paid  to  the  sick.  The  bandsmen  of  the 
regiment  were  first  detailed  as  beareis,  and  they  conveyed  the 
wounded  from  the  fighting  line  until  they  eovdd  be  attended 
by  the  regimental  surgeon.  They  were  supplied  with  stretchers, 
and  when  no  skilled  assistance  was  immediately  available  tlicv 
were  ordered  to  carrj'  their  wounded  patient  until  he  could  be 
placed  in  such  empty  carts  or  waggons  as  might  be  available  to 
conve}'  hua  back  to  the  hospital.  The  bandsmen  made  but 
inefficient  bearers,  for  they  received  no  regular  instruction  in 
this  part  of  their  duty,  whilst  the  couunissariat  waggons  and 
the  bullock-carts  were  wlmllv  unsuited  tor  the  conveyance  of 
men  who  had  been  badly  wounded. 

Veterinar\'-.Surgeon  Ciierry  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  an 
improvement  upon  this  state  of  attiiirs  when  he  advocated  in 
1825  the  use  of  a  special  spring-cart  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  during  active  service.  It  was  not  until  the 
Crimean  War  that  any  real  attempt  was  made  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty  in  a  rational  and  humane  manner.  The  early 
attempts  were  very  bungling.  The  Army  Hospital  Corps  was 
formed  in  1854,  and  was  provided  with  proper  carts;  but  the 
attendants  were  military  pensioners,  who  were  physically 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  bearers,  and  were  too  often 
found  to  be  wholly  unfit  in  other  respects  for  the  responsibilities 
imjJoscd  upon  them.  The  Hospital  Corps  was  soon  disbanded, 
and  for  a  time  a  certain  proportion  of  soldiers  was  taken  from 
the   ranks  to  act  as  bearers   and    liosjiital    orderlies.     A  fresh 
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departure  was  inadi'  in  June,  ISod,  when  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps  was  estabHshed,  but  the  corps  was  disbanded  in  tlie 
following  year  for  want  of  a  proper  military  organisation.  Its 
place  in  the  service  was  then  taken  by  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps,  whose  ranks  were  tilled  by  soldiers  who  volunteered  lor 
duty  after  they  had  served  a  certain  length  of  time  with  the 
coloin-s.  This  corps  continued,  with  various  minor  changes, 
until  1873,  when  a  royal  warrant  placed  all  the  medical  officers 
in  a  single  department,  and  abolished,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  regimental  system  which  had  hitherto  been  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  English  Army.  The  name  of  this  department 
was  altered  in  1884  from  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  to  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  and  it  consists  of  two  parts.  The  corps  is 
composed  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  serving  in  the 
military  hospitals  during  peace,  and  with  additional  duties  as 
stretcher-bearers  in  time  of  war.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
commissioned  medical  officers  known  collectively  as  the  Army 
Medical  Staff.  The  Medical  Staff  Corps  is  a  stationary  body, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Netley,  officered  by  the  Army  Medical 
Staff,  which  is  constantly  shifting.  Officers  as  well  as  men, 
however,  are  trained  in  their  duties  by  a  special  drill  to  qualify 
them  for  conducting  the  transport  of  the  wounded  both  in  the 
open  and  in  mountain  warfare. 

The  responsibility  for  the  immediate  treatnient  of  the 
wounded  upon  the  field  of  battle  is  divided.  The  wounded  man 
may  be  first  assisted  by  his  conn-ades,  for  two  men  in  each 
company  are  specially  trained  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
He  is  carried  to  "  the  collecting  station,"  which  is  as  near  the 
fighting  line  as  possible,  either  by  these  men  or  by  the  bearers  of 
the  Jledical  Staff  Corps,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  surgeon- 
captain  or  a  surgeon-lieutenant.  The  "  collecting  station  "  is  in 
charge  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  wounded  men  on  their  stretchers  are  carefully 
placed  in  the  waggons  here  ready  to  convey  them  back  to  the 
"dressing  station."  This  is  a  building  or  tent,  near  a  good 
supply  of  water,  and  as  close  as  is  convenient  to  the  "  collecting 
station."  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  surgeon-major,  and  it 
completes  the  "  first  line  of  assistance."  Minor  and  urgent 
capital  operations  are  performed  at  the  "  dressing  station,"  liut  it 
is  so  near  the  line  of  tire  that  an  advance  or  retreat  may  become 
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necessary  at  any  moment.  The  wounded  are  conveyed  by  a 
second  set  of  waggons  from  the  "  dressing  station "  to  the 
"field  hospital,"  beyond  the  lino  of  tire  and  constituting  the 
first  link  in  the  " second  line  of  assistance."  From  the 
"field  hospital"  the  wounded  may  be  transferred  to  the 
"station  hospital,"  and  may  thence  be  transported  further 
and  further  to  the  rear  until  he  reaches  at  last  the  "  base 
hospital,"  which  receives  the  chronic  cases. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  treatment  of  those  wounded  in 
battle.  It  appears  to  be  effective  in  small  wars,  where  the 
number  of  those  injured  is  not  great,  but  fortunately  we  have 
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not  as  yet  had  any  ojiportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  so 
complicated  a  system  will  be  of  service  after  a  great  battle.  It 
had  often  been  tested  in  small  wars,  where  the  number  of  those 
injured  was  not  great;  and  the  war  of  1899-1902  in  South 
Africa  proved  that  it  was  efficient  in  a  long  campaign,  where  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  truat  large  numbers  of  wounded  men. 


w.  LAIRD    Foil  many  years  after  the  general  introduction  of  steamships  for 
The  Mer-     ocean  passenger  traffic,  and  for  packet  service,  they  were  com- 
cantue        paratively  little  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  distant  trade, 
Manne.        ^j^^  greatly  increased  cost  of  working  them  not  being  compensated 
for  by  the  relatively  .slight  saving  of  time  in  those  days  of  low- 
pressure   boilers   and   moderate   speeds.     But   as    engines    and 
boilers    began    to    improve,   speeds   to   rise,    and    passages    to 
diminish  largely  in  duration,  it  became  evident  that  the  position 
of  the  merchant  sailing-ship  as  a  freight-carrier  for  all  save  the 
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cheapest  and  least  perishable  coimnodities,  was  beinu^  seriously 
threatened.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  comparatively  slow  vessels  of 
the  old  steady -oroing  blutV-built  East  Indiamtin  type  iiad  no 
longer  a  chance  in  the  competition.  The  consciousness  of  this 
caused  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  art  of  .sailing-ship  construc- 
tion ;  first  in  the  United  States,  and  then,  when  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  qreat  American  Republic  had  been  crushed  by  the 
consequences  of  the  Civil  War,  in  Great  liritain.  Some  progress, 
indeed,  was  made  in  England  and  Scotland  ere  the  American 
Civil  War  had  well  begun ;  and  it  was  nmch  facilitated  by  the 
introdui^ion  of  the  system  of  composite  construction — an  iron 
frame  with  wooden  planking  for  ships'  hulls.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  the  war  that  the  final  rivalry  between  canvas  and 
steam  reached  what  may  be  called  the  historic  stage.  It 
would  be  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  canvas  was  beaten  on  its 
merits ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  until  the  Suez  Canal  The 
was  opened  the  quickest  passages  between  China  and  England  sn'^*"^ 
were  performed  by  sailing  vessels.  The  piercing  of  the  isthmus, 
however,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  steam,  and 
neutralised  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  marvellous  clippers 
which,  during  the  four  or  five  years  ending  with  1872,  when 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  became  recognised,  fought 
so  gallantly  with  their  fate. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  clippers  were  the  Cuffy  The  Tea 
Sark,  the  Tlwrmopyla',  and  the  Sir  Lancelot ;  and  among  the  ^^'^^^• 
designers  and  builders  who  gained  distinction  in  connection  with 
them  and  similar  craft  were  Messrs.  Robert  Steel  &  Co.,  of 
Greenock ;  Messrs.  Walter  Hood  &  Co.,  of  Aberdeen ;  Mr. 
William  Pile,  of  Sunderland  ;  Mr.  B.  Waymouth,  later  Secretary 
of  Lloyd's  Register  ;  and  C'aptains  Maxton,  Rodger,  and  Bullock. 
All  the  ships  were  engaged  in  the  China  tea  trade  ;  and  the 
rivalry  which  produced  such  extraordinary  results  had  its  direct 
origin  in  the  anxiety  of  English  merchants  to  receive  each  year 
the  first  portion  of  the  tea  crop  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  were  thus  annual  races  home,  the  prize  to  be  won  being 
very  substantial  owing  to  the  craving  demands  of  the  London 
market.  The  most  noteworth}-  of  these  races  took  place  a  year 
or  two  before  the  completion  of  the  craft  above  mentioned,  and 
consequently  before  the  very  highest  triumphs  of  sail-power  had 
been  attained ;  but  a  word  concerning  it  must  be  said,  if  only  to 
281 
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illustrate  how  close  was  the  competition.  It  was  in  l.SG(i,  and 
five  vessels,  the  Tcwpintj,  Arid,  Scriea,  Fiery  Cross,  and  Taitsing, 
ran.  The  three  first-named  sailed  from  Foo-chow-foo  on  the 
same  da}-,  and,  though  they  lost  sight  of  one  another  during 
the  voyage,  arrived  in  the  Thames  with  on!}'  a  period  of  a 
few  hours  between  the  first  and  the  last. 
Fast  The   Cutty  Sark  never   did   such  extremely  fast  sailing   as 

was  sometimes  accomplished  by  the  Thcrmopylcn  and  the  Sir 
Lancelot  ;  but  she  gained  great  distinction  in  lcS70-72  by  her 
plucky  contests  with  both  those  famous  shipis.  On  the  last 
occasion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  lost  her  rudder,  she  ran 
home  from  Shanghai  as  quickly  as  the  redoubtable  Sir  Lancelot 
did  from  Foo-chow-foo,  the  time  in  each  case  being  122  days. 
But,  compared  with  the  record-passage  of  each  of  her  oppo- 
nents, this  was  a  slow  voj^age.  The  Thermopyhe  (p.  749)  was  a 
composite  clipper  of  947  tons  register,  measuring  210  feet  long- 
by  36  feet  beam,  and  having  21  feet  depth  of  hold.  She  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Waymouth,  and  built  in  18G8  by  Messrs.  Hood 
for  Messr.s.  George  Thompson,  junr.,  &  Co.  In  1(S6S  .she  ran 
from  London  to  Melbourne  in  60  days ;  but  her  most  brilliant 
performances  were  in  l.s69  and  1870.  In  the  former  year  she 
left  Foo-chow-foo  on  July  8rd,  and  arrived  in  England  on 
October  2nd,  having  made  the  passage  in  91  days.  On  one  day 
in  the  latter  j'ear  she  covered  380  nautical  miles,  a  distance 
equal  to  nearly  16  statute  miles  an  hour.  This  was  almost  the 
best  speed  of  the  finest  ocean  steamers  of  those  days ;  3-et, 
magnificent  though  it  was,  it  was  exceeded  by  the  record  of  the 
Sir  Lancelot,  which  was  indeed  "the  fastest  clipper  that  ever 
cleft  a  wave."  The  Sir  Lancelot,  also  a  compo.site  craft,  was 
built  by  Steel  of  Greenock  for  Mr.  James  McCunn,  and  was  of 
886  tons  register,  measuring  197  feet  6  inches  long,  bj'  33  feet 
7  inches  broad,  and  having  a  depth  in  hold  of  21  feet.  When 
fully  laden  with  300  tons  of  various  ballast  and  1,430  tons  of 
tea,  she  drew  18  feet  7  inches  of  water  forward,  and  2  inches 
more  aft.  Her  complement  w-as  30  all  told,  and  when  in  racing 
trim  she  spread  no  less  than  4.5,500  superficial  feet,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one  acre,  of  canvas.  In  1S69  she  ran 
fi-om  Foo-chow-foo  to  the  West  India  Docks  in  just  under 
90  days,  and  made,  as  her  best  run  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
unparalleled  distance  of  354  mile.s.     On  December  5th,  1890,  the 
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great  Cunnrd  stcainor  Seruia,  of  10,000  hovse-powor,  beinj^  then 
on  a  hoincwanl  passaj:re  troni  Xew  York,  covered  exactly  the 
same  distance  ;  but  the  average  distance  run  by  the  Servia  on 
each  complete  ilay  of  that  particular  passage  was  only  :^-l-2 
miles.  The  comparison  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  altogether 
marvellous  performances  of  the  sailing  clippers.  Long  ere  the 
Sir  Ldvcdut  had  made  her  reputation,  the  British  clippers  had 
hopclcsslv  beaten  the  .\ineriean   clippers  which   in   the  |ire\i(ins 
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generation  had  been  the  "  Hyers  of  the  seas"  ;  and  in  the  sixties 
and  early  'seventies  it  was  quite  a  conmion  thing  for  British 
clippers  to  be  engaged  to  convey  early  tea  to  New  York.  The 
splendour  of  the  results  attained  failed  to  prevent  the  most 
valuable  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  world  from  passing  from 
Canvas  to  steam ;  but  tlic  efibrts  were  not  wasted.  The  lessons 
learnt  througli  the  clippers  were  utilised  in  the  improvement  of 
yacht  buildmg. 

The  first  passenger  steamer'  of  any  kind  was  probably  'he   steam- 
Clermont,  which  was  launched  at  New  York  in  1.S07,  and  which 
for  some  time  afterwards  ran  regularly  on  the  Hudson.    The  next 

'  Some  of  the  informalion  m  subsequent  jrages  has  lieeii  kindly  suii])lied  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  P.  &  0.  and  R.M.S.  ComiKiiiies.  and  by  Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co. 
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The  was  the  Comet,  launched  upon  the  Clyde  in  1.S12  fV.,  p.  S15). 

Ser»ice.  l^^t  these  vessels  were  not  sea-going  ships.  In  LSl.S,  however,  a 
Mr.  Scarlborough,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  purchased  a  vessel  which 
was  on  the  stocks  there,  fitted  her  w-ith  engines  and  paddles, 
named  her  Savannah,  and  in  1819  crossed  in  her  to  Liverpool, 
occupj-ing  32  days  on  the  voyage.  This  craft,  owing  to  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  fuel  carried,  could  not  steam  the 
whole  distance,  and  was  for  eleven  or  twelve  days  under  sail ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1838  that  any  ship  crossed  from  port  to 
port  under  steam  alone.  In  that  year  two  vessels  performed  the 
feat,  and  both  were  British,  One  was  the  Siriits,  belonging  to 
the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  (Company;  the 
other  was  the  Great  Westerm,  belonging  to  the  Great  ^\'estern 
Steam  Navigation  Comjtany.  The  Sirius,  178  feet  long  by 
25  feet  6  inches  broad,  was  of  703  tons,  and  320  nominal  horse 
power.  She  left  Cork  on  April  4th,  1838,  and,  after  encountering 
severe  weather,  arrived  inside  Sandy  Hook  on  April  22nd,  and 
anchored  on  the  following  day  in  the  North  River.  The  Gir'ut 
Western,  236  feet  long  by  35  feet  G  inches  broad,  was  of  1,340 
tons,  and  750  nominal  horse-power.  She  left  Bristol  on  April 
8th,  and  entei-ed  New  York  on  April  23rd.  The  best  day's  run 
of  the  Sirias  was  220  miles  ;  that  of  the  Great  Western  247 
miles.  The  average  speed  of  the  former  was  7  knots ;  that  of 
the  latter  8'2  knots  an  hour.  On  her  first  homeward  voyage, 
the  Great  Western  carried  sixty-eight  cabin  passengers  at  35 
guineas  apiece,  and  20,000  letters.  When  she  left  New  York  she 
had  on  board  570  tons  of  coal;  when  she  reached  liristol,  178 
tons  remained.  This  was  very  soon  after  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner 
had  been  so  rash  as  to  declare  :  "  As  well  might  they  attempt  a 
voyage  to  the  moon,  as  to  run  regularly  between  England  and 
New  York."  At  once  new  vessels  for  the  Transatlantic  trade 
were  built.  The  owners  of  the  Sirins  produced  the  British 
Queen  and  the  F resident  ;  the  owners  of  the  Great  Western 
eventually  produced  the  first  Atlantic  iron  screw  steamer,  the 
Great  Britain  (p.  4G());  while  another  compan}-,  the  Trans- 
atlantic, ran  the  Eoi/al  William  and  the  Liverpool.  The  Trans- 
atlantic Line  was  the  first  to  run  from  Liverpool,  and  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  enormous  New  York  traffic  which  now  steams  in 
and  out  of  the  Mersey.  Such  were  the  small  beginnings.  In 
1838,   as    has   been   seen,    the   record   steaming   time   between 
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Englaiiil  ami  Now  \\)rk  was  alioiil  15  days.  The  successive 
iiniirovenieuts  effected  by  the  iuli-othic.tion  of  the  screw,  the 
iuvL'iition  first  of  couipound  and  then  of  triple  expansion 
hig'h-pressnre  engines,  the  correspdiiilini;-  progress  in  boiler 
construction,  tlie  substitution  of  iron  for  wood,  and  of  steel  for 
iron  as  the  material  of  the  hulls  of  vessels,  and  the  general 
increase  in  size  of  ships  and  power  of  engines,  reduced  the 
record  for  IMSo  to  less  than  seven  days.  Nor  was  tliis  the  only 
measure  of  the  pi'ogress  made  during  the  period.     In  1<S3<S,  even 
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the  best  kind  of  ocean  travelling  was  c.xcessivel}'  disagreeable, 
especially  to  persons  of  delicate  healtli  and  to  women  :  and  a 
very  few  days  after  leaving  port  the  sui)iilies  of  fresh  food  became 
exhausted.  But  long  before  lrS85  there  had  been  a  complete 
revolution  in  tliis  respect  through  the  employment  of  artificial 
refrigeration  and  cold  storage  ;  so  that  the  traveller,  although  he 
might  suft'er  from  motion  and  confinement,  was  df])rived  of  few 
or  none  of  the  material  comforts  of  a  first-rate  hotel  on  shore. 

The  dimensions  of  some  of  the  earlier  ocean  steamships  have    size  of 
been  glanced  at.     There  was  soon  a  great  increase  in  size  ;  and   g^p™" 
as  far  back  as  1858,  when   the   Gmif   Eusfern  was  launched  at 
Millwall,  after  designs   by   1.    K.    Ikunel    (p.  280),  the    limit    of 
magnitude   attained   in    the   nineteenth   century,  though    by    no 
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Great 

Lines. 


means  of  power  aud  speed,  was  reached.  This  colossal  vessel 
was  679  feet  6  inches  long,  by  iS2  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  had  a 
depth  of  4«  feet  2  inches,  and  a  draught  when  loaded  of  28  feet. 
Her  net  tonnage  was  13,344,  and  her  loaded  displacement  was 
estimated  at  23,000  tons.  Built  of  iron,  she  was  driven  by  screw 
as  well  as  paddles,  and  was  rigged  as  a  six-masted  barque.  She 
made  several  voyages  to  America  at  great  loss  to  her  owners,  but 
was  found  so  useful  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1866 
that  for  a  time  she  earned  money  as  a  cable  ship.  The  ex- 
periment was,  however,  too  costly  to  be  repeated ;  and  the 
biggest  ocean  steamer  running  in  1885  was  the  City  of  Rome, 
which  measured  only  560  feet  2  inches  long  by  52  feet  3  inches 
broad,  with  a  depth  in  hold  of  37  feet.  Close  behind  her  in 
point  of  size  came  the  sister  ships  Etruria  and  JJmhrla,  of  the 
Cunard  line.  But  in  1885,  size  again  betrayed  a  tendency  to 
grow ;  and  although  the  lengths  to  which  it  went  in  1858  were 
not  repeated  till  1903,  even  the  City  of  Rome,  with  her  8,453 
gross  tonnage,  and  her  11,153  indicated  horse-power,  is  almost 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  later  monsters,  like  the 
Campania  and  Lucania,  of  nearly  13,000  gross  tonnage,  and 
30,000  indicated  horse-jjower,  or  the  second  Oceanic. 

Among  the  numerous  great  passenger  and  mail-carrying 
steamship  lines  which  sprang  into  existence  consequent  upon 
the  supersession  of  sail-power  as  the  principal  means  of  loco- 
motion at  sea,  are  the  following : — 


Name  of  Coini'any. 


Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
Peninsular  aud  Oriental  Co.    . 
Cuuard  Steanisliip  Co.     . 
Pacitie  .Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Innian  Steamship  Co. 
J.  aud  A.  Allan  Brothers 
African  Steamship  Co.     . 
Union  .Steamship  Co. 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Anchor  Line     ..... 
Guion  Line       ..... 
British  and  African  Steam  Naviga-  ^ 

tiou  Co / 

White  Star  Line  .... 
Domiiiiou  Line  .... 
Cast'e  Line  ..... 
Orient  Line       ..... 

Natal  Line 

The  Shaw,  S.ivill,  and  Aihiou  Co,  . 


Date  "I 
E^tal.lish- 

iiieut  or 
Incorpora- 
tion. 


1839 
1840 
1810 
1840 
18.50 
1852 
18.52 
18.53 
18.5;5 
1S.5(J 
18G6 

1868 

1870 
1872 
1872 
1877 
1879 
1884 


Tradin''  to 


West  Indies,  S.  America,  Pacific. 

India,  the  Far  East,  Australia. 

United  States,  Mediterranean. 

S,  America,  etc. 

United  States. 

Canada,  United  States. 

Africa. 

S.  Africa. 

India  aud  the  Far  East. 

N.  America,  Mediterranean,  India. 

United  States. 

West  Africa. 

United  States,  etc. 

Canada,  United  States. 

S.  Africa, 

Mediterranean,  Ceylon,  Australia. 

S,  Africa,  India, 

Australasin, 


?■  .a 

3  ^ 

>,  ~ 
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The  Royal 
Mail  Co. 


There  are  many  others — such,  for  exaiiqile,  as  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Compain',  the  Chan  Line,  rlie  Bibby  Line, 
the  City  Line,  etc.  etc. — but,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  tlie 
gradual  srrowth  of  the  modern  iJritish  mercantile  marine,  which 
has  had  so  enormous  an  influence  on  the  con.solidation  of  the 
empire,  and  the  extension  of  Ih-itish  commerce,  it  will  suffice  to 
note  a  few  facts  in  the  histories  of  some  of  the  older  companies 
mentioned  in  the  above  table. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  though  cha,rtered 
in    1n;39,   did    not    begin    active    work    until    LS-f2.     Jts   first 


THE    CAMr.l.\l.l. 


steamers,  fourteen  in  number,  were  2-tO  feet  long  and  of  1,300 
tons,  and  400  nominal  horse-power — with  a  speed  of  little  more 
than  eight  knots.  In  1SS5  it  owned  about  80,000  tons  of  shipping. 
THeP.&o.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  was  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in  1840,  but  the  Peninsular  Company,  which  was 
the  parent  concern,  was  started  in  1837,  while  the  steamers  which 
the  Company  took  over  had  been  running  for  some  years  pre- 
viously as  far  as  Lisbon  only — the  first  of  them,  the  William 
Fawcett,  of  206  tons  and  60  horse-power  nominal — as  early  as 
1829.  The  new  Company  quickly  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
postal  service  from  Falmouth  to  Vigo,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Cadiz, 
and  Gibraltar.  This  was  the  beginning  of  its  extensive  mail 
services  via  Egypt,  namely,  to  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
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The  Hi iiiltintK I),  ill  lNl-2,  was  ilu'  tirst  steamer  despatched  by 
tlic  Coiii|)any  fid  the  (Jape,  tor  the  purpose  of  running  between 
Suez  and  Calcutta,  and  in  less  tliaii  tliree  years  afterwards  the 
chain  of  mail  communication  wiili  India  and  China  was  com- 
|)leted,  Australia  beiiij;'  also  brounlil  within  tlu;  sphere  of  the 
Company's  operations  in  1S51.' 

In  tiie  earlier  days  tlie  Uverlaiid  Rciiite  throii'^-h  Kyvjit,  which 
ilelermiiicd  flu'  njierations  of  the  ('diiipany,  was  a.  vcvv  primitives 


-MoliL],  iir  Tin;   »ii.liam  j-'ahilij: 
{Dn  iKrmiss'iOli  of  the.  I'ciiiiL'nihi-y  and  Oricitt'iJ  Strain  Nuvi<jatl{jll  Coiiipaiin.) 


affair.  It  had  been  pioneered  Ijy  I^ieut.  T.  Wa^lmi-n,  U.X.,  f)ut 
had  never  been  of  any  real  value  until  the  P.  &  0.  Company,  by 
their  enterprise,  settled  the  question  of  sea  conveyance.  After 
landing  at  Alexandria,-  the  tirst  part  of  the  transit  was  bj-  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal,  the  great  work  of  Mehemet  All,  for  con- 
necting Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  by  means  of  wdiich  the  produce 
of  the  Delta  was  diverted  to  that  port  from  Rosetta,  the  former 
emporium  of  trade.  This  journey  of  48  miles  was  accomplished 
in  a  big  mastless  canal  boat,  in  form  not  iinlik(>  the  dahabeahs 

'  The  Australian  Mail  Service  was  interrupted  by  the  Crinuan  War,  and  subse- 
quentlj-  passed  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  and  Australian,  and  of 
the  Roj-al  Jlail  Compau.v.  but  was  resumed  by  the  P.  4:  O.  in  18.')!). 

Abridjjed  from  the  P.  ,S'  0.  Pocliet  Hook,  published  by  the  Company. 
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used  J'or  ascendinij  the  Nile,  which  was  towed  by  a  steain-tiig 
at  the  modest  rate  of  five  iiiiies  an  hour.  From  Atfeh,  where 
the  Canal  debouches  from  the  Nile,  steamers  started  for  Cairo, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  accomplished  the  trip  in  about 
Bixteen  hours.  Passengers  had  then  to  remain  the  night  in 
Cairo,  and  sometimes  even  two  or  three  days.  Those  who  may- 
have  travelled  from  Suez  across  the  Isthmus  in  summer  will  recall 
with  vivid  gratitude  their  plunge  into  the  big  stone  baths  in  the 
lower  region  of  Shepherd's  Hotel.  From  Cairo  the  route  lay 
across  the  desert  for  ninety  miles,  and  the  journey  was  performed 
in  two-wheeled  omnibuses  holding  six  persons,  drawn  by  four 
mules  or  hor.ses,  the  road  being  merely  a  cutting  in  the  sand, 
wliieh  in  the  night  time  was  not  distinguishable  from  the  desert 
itself.  Indeed  it  was  a  very  frequent  occurrence  for  the  horses  to 
stray  into  the  desert  when  the  driver  supposed  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  the  mistake  being  only  discovered  when  the 
beasts  were  floundering  in  a  bank  of  sand,  from  which  they  were 
often  not  extricated  until  other  horses  had  been  brought  to  the 
rescue  from  the  nearest  station,  four  or  five  miles  away.  The  trans- 
port of  cargo  by  these  primitive  methods  was  almost  more  difficult 
than  that  of  passengers,  more  especially  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
where  every  package  had  to  be  carried  on  a  camel's  back.  Many 
thousands  of  these  animals  were  employed  in  connection  with 
this  work,  which  embraced  not  only  the  transport  of  mails  and 
cargo,  but  also  of  water  from  the  Nile  for  the  several  desert  sta- 
tions, and  for  Suez.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  send  even  steamer  coal  from  Alexandria  across  the  desert  in 
this  way  than  to  send  it  round  the  Cape  by  sailing  vessel  to  Suez. 
Indeed,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  vessels  found  their  way  up 
the  Red  Sea  with  coal  during  the  whole  time  when  the  Company 
required  to  take  fuel  on  board  there.  It  is  needless,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  directors  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  were  the  first 
to  urge  upon  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
railway  acro.ss  the  Isthnnts.  The  final  accomplishment  of  this 
task  in  1859  changed  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  transit  to 
that  with  which  the  public  became  familiar  in  later  times. 
The  services  of  the  Company,  however,  have  for  many  jears 
been  carried  on  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  progress  of  the  Company  has  been  one  of  steady  develop- 
ment, and  it  continues  in  point  of  the  value  of  its  tonnage  to 
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be  at  the  head  o\  mariliino  cuti'rprise  in  lliis  counlrv.  The 
report  i'or  1!I0.">  showed  a  tonnage  of  8r)l,4:i:>  tons  und  :j(JI,(i.58 
horse  power,  acquired  at  a  cost  ot  nearly  £10,()()0, ()()(». 

Th(^  (_'una,rd  ]Anc  tjri^'inatcd  in  (■(iiisr(|neni'e  n\'  the  deti'r- 
minatiou  of  the  British  tiovernnient  to  send  its  American  mails 
by  steamers  instead  of  l)v  sailing  vessels.  When  tenders  for 
this  i)nrpose  were  invited,  Mr.  Samuel  ('unard,  a  merchant  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  came  to  England,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  Mr.  G.  Burns  and  Mr.  D.  Mclver  that  tliere  was  a 
good  opportimity  for  establishing  a  magnificent  business.  The 
three  gentlemen  tendered  successfully,  sectu'cd  a  subsidy  of 
£80,000  a  year,  and  at  once  built  four  paddle  steamshij)s,  the 
first  of  which,  the  Britannia,  left  Liverpool  for  Boston  on  July 
4th,  1840,  and  made  her  port  in  141  days.  The  dimensions  and 
general  particulars  of  these  first  .ships  of  the  great  line  were  : — 
Length,  207  ft. ;  breadth,  34  ft.  2  in. ;  depth,  22  ft.  4  in. ; 
tonnage,  2,050 ;  nominal  horse-power,  740.  For  some  years 
the  Cunard  Company  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  best- 
paying  portion  of  the  Atlantic  trade,  but  presently  American 
competition  arose.  A  number  of  merchants  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  combined,  and,  having  obtained  a 
Government  subsidy,  started  the  Collins  Line,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  "running  the  Cunarders  off  the  Atlantic."  The 
four  vessels  of  the  new  company  averaged  on  their  passages 
from  America  9  days  17  hours,  and  to  America  11  days  10  hours 
26  minutes,  while  the  average  of  the  Cunarders  was  nearly  a 
day  and  a  half  longer;  but  extravagance,  niismanagement,  and 
misfortune  soon  ruined  the  American  company,  and  once  more 
the  Cunard  Line  became  supreme,  although  rivalrv  on  a  smaller 
scale  was  never  altogether  lacking,  until  the  coming  of  the 
inevitable  time  when  great  English  rivals  arose  and  forced  the 
pioneers  of  the  Atlantic  traffic  to  divide  with  them  the  jirofits  of 
the  trade.  The  Cunard  has  always,  and  deservedly,  held  the 
rejiutation  of  being  a  fortunate  line.  It  is  true  that  it  lost  the 
ColmnJna  in  1843,  and  the  Trijioli  in  1872;  and  that  the 
Oregon,  the  finest  and  fastest  of  its  fieet  existing  in  1885,  was 
mysteriously  sunk  by  collision  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  :  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  the  com])any 
was  able,  apparently  with  literal  truth,  to  boast  that  it  had 
never  been  responsiiile  for  the  loss  of  the  life  of  a  single  one  of 
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its  iiiiirKins  of  passengers.  The  coinpaiiy  adopted  the  screw  for 
its  finest  ships  in  18f):l,  transferred  its  j)reference  from  wooden 
to  iron  vessels  abotit  l.S()4,  and  bej^an  to  snbstitute  steel  for  iron 
about  LSM.' 

The  credit  of  having  originated  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  is  due  to  an  American,  ^Ir.  AViUiam  Wheelwright, 
sometime  United  States  consul  at  Panama.  He  obtained 
certain  privileges  and  conc^essions  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America,  and    then,   coming    to    England,    formed    a    company, 


JIODKL   01'   THE   BliJTAXXIA. 
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which  was  given  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  IS-K).  Tlie 
company  began  with  two  small  steamers,  the  ChUi  and  the 
Peru,  of  but  700  tons  register,  and,  after  overcoming  considerable 
difficulties,  succeeded  in  gradually  monopolising  most  of  the 
best  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  It  deserves 
to  be  recorded  in  its  favour  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  ocean- 
going lines  to  adopt  compound  engines.  Tt  took  this  step  as 
early  as  1856,  and,  for  many  years  after  that  date,  was  almost 
singular  m  its  faith  in  the  new   form  of  machinery. 

The  first  great  English  rival  of  the  Cunard  was  the  Inman 

'  In  1903  it  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  Government,  undertakinof  to 
build,  with  its  assistance,  two  new  steamships  of  a  hiq^lier  speed  than  had  been 
attained  up  to  that  date,  and  arrantjiug  to  place  its  whole  fleet  in  case  of  need 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State. 
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Compai\v,  which  was  ioundod  in  l.S.")()  liy  th('  anialtjainatiou  of 
two  tirins,  one  seatoil  in  I'hilailclpliia  antl  New  York,  and  the 
other  in  Liverpool,  under  I  lie  style  of  the  Livei'pool.  Nmv  York, 
and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Coniiiany.  hurinLT  fl'(i  Crimean 
^Yar  some  of  the  original  partners  sold  out,  because  they  did  not 
approve  ot'  their  vessels  being  let  to  the  (Government  for  war 
purposes;  and  then  the  company  took  the  name  of  a  partner 
who  had  a  less  nice  conscience,  Mr.  Tiuiian.  The  company  first 
attained  eelebritv   by  undertaking  the  eonxeyance  of  einigrants, 


TUK    '  U  1     "I-    i.,..\J....\. 

(Hi/  2*ermls!>ton.  from  Hiinry  Frif :  ''Tlic  llistorii  ff  North  Atlantic  Stmm  Navirjatkn)." 
Snmfi^ini   J.ov,   Miirston   <{■  Cn.) 


who  had  previously  been  carried  by  sailing  vessels  exclusive]}-. 
By  reducing  fares  it  quickly  destroyed  the  sailing-packet 
business,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enormous  emigrant  traffic 
westwards  which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  centuiy.  But  it  made  its  way  in  the  face 
of  immense  difficulties  and  numerous  misfortunes.  One  of  its 
first  vessels,  the  City  of  Glasgow,  sailed  in  1.S54,  and  was  never 
again  heard  of  In  the  same  year  another  of  its  ships,  the  Cit/j 
of  Philadeljihin,  ran  ashore.  In  18(!4  it  lost  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  ].s70  another  of  its  liners,  the  City  of  liosfon, 
disappeared  mysteriously  with  all  on  board.  And  still  later,  it 
lost  the  City  of  Washington  in  1873,  and  the  City  of  Brussels 
in  1S.S3.  .Subsefpicntly  to  1885  it  was  reorganised  as  an 
American  company. 
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The  Allan  Line  may  bo  called  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
Canadian  hue  of  sailing  ships  dating  from  1820.  It  established 
a  steamer  service  in  1852  ;  this  developed  into  a  mail  service 
between  Quebec  and  Liver[K)ol  in  1856;  and,  later,  services 
between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
to  (^)uebec,  Boston,  etc.,  were  started  and  successfully  w^orked. 

The  African  Steamship  Company,  the  earliest  of  the  great 
African  lines,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  private 
expedition  of  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  of  Liverpool,  in  1832,  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Niger.  A  regular  mail  and  passenger  .service 
to  the  West  African  coast  was  not,  however,  established  until 
1852,  when  the  company  was  chartered.  The  first  vessel 
launched  for  the  purpose  was  the  Forerunner,  measuring  161 
feet  5  inches  in  length,  and  of  only  381  tons  builders'  measm-e- 
ment  and  50  nominal  horse-power.  After  1885  the  company 
amalgamated  with  the  Liverpool  firm  of  Elder,  Dempster  and 
Co.,  and  greatly  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action. 

The  Union  Steamship  Line  began  business  as  a  steam  collier 
company  :  but  in  1857  it  secured  a  contract  to  cany  the  Cape 
mails,  and  altered  the  character  of  its  fleet.^ 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Comi^any  sprang  into 
existence  to  meet  a  desire  on  the  j^art  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  the  establishment  of  a  mail  service  between  Calcutta 
and  Burniah.  In  1862  it  received  its  present  name.  In  1885  it 
was  the  largest  of  the  companies  trading  to  the  East,  possessing 
as  it  did  about  100  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
265,000  ;  and  in  1S81  the  British  India  Association,  in  con- 
junction with  it,  established  a  service  from  London  to  Java 
and  (^tueensland. 

The  Anchor  Line  is  a  development  of  one  of  the  old  sailing- 
ship  companies ;  and  its  first  steamer,  the  Tempest,  was,  in  fact, 
a  converted  vessel.  Originally  trading  elsewhere  as  well,  and 
still  running  to  the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  company's 
energies  have  latterly  been  particularly  directed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  its  Atlantic  business. 

The  Galway  Line,  an  Irish  enterprise,  was  started  in  1859, 
and  began  to  run  under  its  mail  contract  in  June,  1860.  By 
starting  from  Galway  and  calling  at  St.  John's,  N.F.,  the 
promoters   hoped   to   reduce   the   time   for   telegrams   between 

['  It  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Castle  Line  since  January   I,   HMJi).] 
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Eui'0[)e  aiul  America  to  six  days — ihere  hmv^  ilieii  no  Atlantic 
cable.  A  Government  subsidy  was  secured  of  £5,000  per  muiul 
voyage,  and  four  large  steamers  were  built;  but  tlic  promoters 
were  quite  tillable  to  fulril  their  contract,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned  in  IMOI.  Its  liistoi-\-  had  been  one  continuous 
record  of  disaster,   nautical   and    financial   alike. 

The  Guion  bine  began  its  operations  witli  the  Mn h/ikUhv 
and  the  Chicago,  but  disiinguislied  itself  beyond  its  (■oiii[)etitors 
by  putting  on  the  Atlantic  the  Arhoiid  in  IfsT!)  and  the  Alaska 
in  LS,'Sl.  These  vessels  successively  held  the  record  for  the 
passage  between  Queenstown  and  Sandy  Hook.  Tlie  Artzond's 
best  times  were — 7  da^'s  H  hours  eastwards,  and  7  days  fS  hours 
49  minutes  westwards.  The  Alashta  best  time,  G  days  LS  hours 
87  niinuies  on  the  homeward  trip,  gained  for  her  the  title  of 
"  the  greyhound  of  the  Atlantic."  Travellers  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  owners  of  these  vessels,  who  initiated  a  great 
acceleration  of  speed,  and  in  some  measiu'e  obliged  other 
companies  to  enter  upon  a  course  which  several  of  them  were 
very  unwilling  to  take  tmtil  they  saw  their  profits  threatening 
to  pass  from  them  to  their  more  progressive  rivals. 

The  White  Star  Line,  owned  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Ismay, 
Imrie  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  began  to  run  in  1872.  The 
steamships,  the  first  of  w^hich  was  the  Oceanic,  were  designed 
and  built  by  Harland  and  Wolff,  of  Belfast ;  the}'  Avere  all  of  a 
uniform  and  novel  type,  longer  and  with  less  beam  relatively 
than  any  vessel  then  running.  Their  saloon  accommodation 
was  placed  amidships,  the  engines  being  aft  of  it — the  chief  of 
many  improvements  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  which 
this  line  was  the  first  to  introduce  ;  they  had  compound  engines, 
which  effected  a  considerable  economy  in  coal.  The  new  line 
sprang  at  once  into  a  leading  position,  though  its  poptdarity  was 
soon  seriousl}'  affected  for  a  time  by  the  terrible  wreck  of  the 
Atlantic  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  on  April  1st,  1873,  when  560 
lives  were  lost.  The  Brita.nnic  and  Germanic,  added  to  the 
White  Star  fleet  in  1874,  lowered  the  record  between  Queenstown 
to  Sandy  Hook  to  less  than  eight  clays.  The  same  owners  after- 
wards established  lines  of  steamships  of  a  similar  type  between 
San  Francisco,  Japan  and  China,  and  also  between  London  and 
New  Zealand,  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the  Shaw,  Savill, 
and  Albion  Company;  and  in  1881t  and   J8!)0  respectively  the 
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Teutonic  and  Maj/'stic  were  added  to  the  Atlnntic  service. 
Subsequently  to  l>S8.5,  Messrs.  Ilarhuid  and  W'olt'l'  also  designed 
and  luiill  Wn-  tlicni  cargo  steamers  of  a  greatly  improved  type, 
each  of  which  could  carry  G.OOO  tons  of  fi'cight  (and  some  nnich 
more),  besides  about  1,000  live  cattle,  across  the  Atlantic  at 
little  less  than  the  speed  of  the  Persia  in  1856,  and  on  a  far 
smaller  consumjition  of  coal.  The  first  of  these,  tlie  dific,  was 
launched  in  LScS.S.^ 

Until    the   general    introduction    of    the    compound    engine 


THE  FIRST   OOEAISIC,    1S71. 
{tiy  permtssioa  of  Messrs.  Isimnj,  Imrie  &  Co.,  Liverpool.) 

(p.  400)  long  voj'ages  under  steam  were  as  a  rule  commercially 
unprofitable.  Until  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  passenger 
trade  with  Australia  and  (to  a  less  extent)  with  India  was  largely 
carried  on  by  sailing  vessels  ;  while,  until  the  Inman  and  other 
Atlantic  lines  found  it  profitable  to  lower  steerage  fares,  the 
Atlantic  emigrant  traffic  was  similarly  conductetl.  The  clipper 
ships  of  the  Black  Ball,  ^\'hite  Star,  and  Aberdeen  lines  to 
Australia,  the  liners  of  Messrs.  Money  Wigram  and  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Green's  famous  line  of  East  Indiamen  (some  of  which 
also  ran  to  Australia),  can  here  receive  only  a  passing  mention. 

'  The  launch  of  the  second  Ocmnic.  of  the  Celtic,  both  exceeding  the  Great 
Eastern  in  some  of  their  dimensions,  and  of  other  huge  steamers,  inoludiujir  a 
whole  fleet  for  the  Australian  service,  and  the  transfer  of  the  line  to  American 
owners,  thoug-h  not  to  the  American  flai,'',  belong  to  the  twentieth  centur.v.  The 
tonnage  of  the  (iirat  Eastt'ni  was  first  exceeded  by  the  Baltic,  launched  in  VM'i. 
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But  steam  was  to  sonic  extent  employed  on  these  long  voyages; 
a  monthly  line  of  auxiliary  screw  steamers,  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Indiana,  and  others,  ran  from  London  to  India  i'('(6  the  Cape 
and  Mauritius  in  l.S()2-4,  and  steam-power  was  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  sail-power  in  several  Australian  liners  long  before 
steamships  finally  displaced  the  old  clippers.  The  B(ii/((I 
Charter  and  the  London  .are  probahly  the  best  remendiered  of 
these  "  auxiliary  steamships,"  having  been  wrecked  with  great 
loss  of  life  in  1859  and  1866  respectively.  The  (fredf  Britain, 
too,  ended  her  active  career  in  the  direct  Australian  service. 
Subsequently,  mail  steamships  ran  for  some  years  between 
Panama,  Auckland,  and  Sydney,  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Mail  Company,  and  after  the  opening  of  the  l^xeitic  Railway  a 
service  was  established  between  San  Francisco  and  Australasian 
poi'ts  (1873),  followed  by  a  service  from  British  (_'olumbia  to 
Australia  in  connection  with  the  (Janadian  Pacific  i  1893;i.  It 
was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Orient  Line,  which  at 
first  took  the  Cape  route,  that  direct  and  regular  steam  com- 
munication without  transhipment  was  established  with  Australia, 
other  than  that  provided  by  the  P.  and  0.  service. 

A  few  words  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  progress  in 
lighting  and  buoying  the  British  seas  since  the  installation  of 
the  first  sea  lighthouses  and  lightships  (Vol.  V.,  p.  28).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  lights  for  the  guidance  of  seafarers  had  been  regu- 
larly exhibited  as  an  act  of  piety  by  monks,  hermits,  or  priests,  as 
at  St.  Catherine's  Point,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  the  chapel 
on  St.  Alban's  Head,  the  church  towers  of  Blakeney  in  Norfolk, 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere,  but  most  of  these  were 
probably  discontinued  at  the  Reformation.  Subsequentlj'  a 
few  lighthouses  were  established  under  Ro3\al  patents,  and  main- 
tained out  of  dues  levied  for  the  jirofit  of  the  patentees,  on  vessels 
entering  adjacent  ports.  Many  of  these  were  bought  up  by 
Trinity  House  (Vol.  III.,  p.  157)  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  last  five,  together  with  several  which 
belonged  to  the  Crown  but  had  been  leased  to  contractors,  were 
vested  in  that  Corporation  by  statute  in  1836.^  The  Scottish  and 
Irish  lights  are  under  boards  established  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  three  authoi-ities  being  subjected  by  the 

'6  &  7  William  IV..  cap.  7!).  The  five  were  the  Skerries  (Vol.  V..  p.  29). 
Longships,   Smalls,  Spurn,  and  Tynemouth  Castle. 
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Statute  in  question  to  the  coutrcil  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Light 
(hies  are  still  regarded  as  tolls  chargeable  on  the  ships  which 
profit  by  the  lighthouses,  and  so  retain  a  trace  of  their  origin. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  particidarly  its  latter  half, 
immense  progress  was  made.  A  host  of  lighthouses  proved 
that  modern  engineering  could  build  successfully  alike  on  storm- 
swept  rocks  or  on  shifting  sands.  Of  the  first  class  are  the 
lighthouses  on  the  I5ell  Rock  (180S-1S11):  Skerryvorc,  off  Tirec 
(183(J-1844) :  Bishop  Rock  (probably  the  most  exposed  lighthouse 
in  the   world,  Imilt  KS52-l.sr),S  raised  and  strengthened  in  IS.S.S^ 
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1.S87):  the  Wolf  Rock,  near  Scilly  (1862-1869),  and  the  existing 
Kddystone,  the  fourth  built  eastward  of  Smeaton's  in  1878-1882 
partly  because  the  foundation  of  the  third  lighthouse  was  being 
undermined.  (_)f  the  second  class  the  ihiplin  may  serve  as 
an  example.  The  medieval  coal  fires  survived  in  some  few 
cases  as  illuminants  till  nearly  the  second  (juarter  of  llie 
nineteenth  century,  and  candles  in  some  places  till  the  third. 
Now,  oil  burners  and  complicated  reflectors  have  been  devi.sed, 
the  electric  light  has  come  into  use,  though  not  extensively: 
mechanism  has  provided  an  additional  means  of  identifying 
lighthouses  by  the  number  and  length  of  flashes  they  emit, 
and  the  invention  of  oil  gas  and  acetylene  has  made  it  pos- 
sible  to   place  on  buoys   or   beacons   lights   whi('h   need   only 
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occasional  attention.  In  addition,  elaborate  iioriis  and  steam 
sirens  are  replacing  the  bells,  gongs,  and  guns  formerly  used  to 
warn  ships  during  fog,  and  wireless  telegraphy  (1904)  is  beginning 
to  link  the  distant  sea  lighthouses  and  lightships  with  the 
shore.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
hardly  more  than  thirty  lights  off  the  British  coast.  In  1884, 
excluding  harbour  lights,  there  were  nearly  200  lighthouses,  and 
about  sixty  lightships. 


w.  E. 
BEAR. 

The  Vicis- 
situdes of 
Agricul- 
ture. 


The  year  1846  was  a  notable  one  in  the  annals  of  British 
agriculture.  The  alarm  of  landowners  and  farmers  at  the  Act 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  (p.  166)  was  extreme,  and  the 
ruin  of  British  agriculture  was  confidently  predicted.  The 
spirits  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  further  discouraged  by 
a  bad  harvest  and  by  a  devastating  visitation  of  potato  disease, 
which  was  fir.st  known  in  this  country  in  the  preceding  year. 
So  great  was  the  destruction  of  the  crop  that  it  produced  the 
great  Irish  Famine  of  1846-47  (p.  338).  The  deficiency  of  the 
corn  harvest  and  the  increased  demand  for  flour  due  to  tlie 
destruction  of  the  potato  crop,  however,  caused  wheat  to  rise  in 
price  from  54s.  8d.  a  quarter^  in  1846  to  69s.  9d.  in  1847  ;  while 
barley  advanced  from  32s.  8d.  to  44s.  2d.,  and  oats  from  23s.  8d. 
to  28s.  8d.  These  advances  were  obtained  in  spite  of  a  consider- 
able increase  of  imports.  In  1845  the  total  receipts  of  wheat, 
including  Hour  in  wheat  equivalents,  amounted  to  1,141,957 
quarters;  in  1846  the  quantity  was  2,344,142  quarters;  and  in 
1847  it  rose  to  4,464,757  quarters.  All  other  kinds  of  grain  and 
meal  amounted  to  1,287,959  quarters  in  the  year  preceding  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  to  2,408,032  quarters  in  that  year,  and 
to  7,449,107  quarters  in  1847.  Apparently  these  imports  were 
m  excess  of  the  national  requirements,  for  they  were  reduced 
about  45  per  cent,  in  1848,  although  there  was  another  deficient 
harvest  in  that  year ;  and  yet  the  prices  of  corn  fell  to  50s.  6d. 
per  quarter  for  wheat,  31s.  6d.  for  barley,  and  20s.  6d.  for  oats. 
But  it  was  not  until  1849  that  prices  declined  to  the  extent 
which  had  been  expected  as  the  result  of  Free  Trade,  and  then 
connnenced  a  period  of  depression  which  caused  agriculturists 

'  These  prices  are  averages  for  each  year.     In  the  week  ending  May  31,  1847, 
the  average  was  as  high  as  102s.,  but  speedily  declined. 
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to  fear  that  tiiuir  most  gloomy  predictions   were  about  to  be 
realised. 

Owing  in  great  measure  to  the  collapse  of  the  mad  railway 
speculation  in  1S47  (]ip.  .'511,  4n!)).  a  serious  commercial  crisis 
occurred  in  that  year,  and  trade  was  in  a  prostrate  condition  for 
nearly  five  years  longer.  The  ])riues  of  corn,  it  has  been  shown, 
kept  up  fairly  until  1<S49,  in  whicli  year  wheat  fell  to  an  average 
of  44s.  3d.  per  quarter,  barley  to  27s.  9d.,  and  oats  to  17s.  Od. 
There  was  a  furtlier  fall  in  1850,  and  for  wheat  the  mininunn  of 
38s.  6d.  was  reached  in  1851,  by  which  time  a  recovery  liad  set 
in  for  barley  and  oats.  The  annual  average  price  of  wheat  had 
not  been  so  low  before  during  the  century,  and  that  of  barley 
had  only  once  before  been  so  low,  while  oats  had  not  once  been 
as  cheap  as  they  were  in  1850.  Such  prices  were  regarded  as 
ruinous  by  the  farmers  of  those  days,  and  there  was  a  great 
outcry  for  the  re-imposition  of  the  corn  duties  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  a  reduction  of  rents  on  the  other.  In  consequence  of 
the  general  depression  of  trade  in  the  country,  meat  and  dairy 
produce,  as  well  as  corn,  fell  in  value.  But  the  rates  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law, 
and  the  tithe  rent-charge  had  fallen  a  little,  though,  owmg  to 
the  seven  3'ears'  average  system,  not  nearly  m  proportion  with 
the  fall  in  the  prices  of  corn.  A  few  of  the  great  landlords 
granted  remissions  of  rent ;  but  hardly  any  allowed  permanent 
reductions,  and  in  many  counties  where  labourers'  wages  were 
only  7s.,  or  even  6s.  a  %veek  in  some  cases,  farmers  were 
threatening  a  reduction. 

According  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Caird,  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  England  in  1846,  immediately  before 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  averaged  9s.  6d.  a  week.  In  1S51 
he  made  the  average  the  same,  the  range  being  ft-om  7s.  in  a  few 
of  the  southern,  eastern  and  western  counties  to  13s.  6d.  in 
Lancashire.  There  were  extras  for  piecework  and  in  harvest, 
and  payments  in  kind,  such  as  beer,  fuel,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
cottage  rent  free,  these  allowances,  as  a  rule,  being  greatest 
where  wages  were  lowest.  Therefore  the  sums  named  were  not 
the  total  earnings  in  all  cases,  though  some  of  the  day  labourers 
possibly  lost  nearly  as  much  through  short  time  as  they  gained 
from  extras.  In  many  counties  there  was  a  redundancy  of 
labour,  and  wages  were  kept  down  by  the  bad  system  pursued  by 
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the  farmers  of  dividing  the  surpkis  men  among  themselves  to 
keep  them  ott'rhe  rates.  This  occurred  in  the  southern  half  of 
Engh\nd  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  Arthur  Yoimg, 
in  1770,  estimated  the  average  wages  in  the  northern  counties 
visited  hy  him  at  Os.  9d.  a  week,  and  those  of  the  southern 
counties  at  7s.  Gd.,  Caird  made  the  averages,  in  1S.51,  lis.  (id. 
for  the  north  and  only  8s.  5d.  for  the  south.  The  change  had 
been  wi'ought,  of  course,  by  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  the  north.  The  Law  of 
Settlement  was  held  mainly  responsible  for  retaining  surplus 
labourers  in  one  part  of  England  while  their  services  were 
needed  in  another,  men  in  South  Wilts  receiving  6s.  a  week, 
while  their  fellows  in  one  part  of  Lancashire  were  getting  15s. 
But  some  approach  to  the  same  disparity  was  to  be  found  long 
after  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  (1865)  ivas  passed,  and  is 
even  to  be  noticed  still,  iliserably  as  the  labourers  were  paid 
in  the  south  of  England,  they  were  probably  better  off  than  they 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Protection,  as  it  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  provisions  generally  had  fallen  30  per  cent,  between  1.S40 
and  1<S50.  A  stone  of  dour,  which  cost  2s.  (jd.  in  the  earlier 
year,  could  be  bought  for  Is.  8d.  in  the  later,  while  tea  and  sugar 
had  fallen  about  50  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  extent  antl  causes 
of  the  distress  in  the  agricultural  interest,  Mr.  James  Caird,  at 
the  beginning  of  1 850,  was  employed  by  the  Times  to  visit  the 
principal  counties  of  England,  following  the  footsteps  of  Arthur 
Young  after  an  interval  of  eighty  years.  Mr.  Caird  spent  about 
thirteen  months  in  his  investigation,  visiting  thirty-two  of  the 
English  counties,  and  gathering  a  large  amoimt  of  interesting 
information,  which  was  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Englisli 
Agriculture  in  1850-51,"  after  it  had  appeared  in  the  journal 
for  which  it  was  collected.  With  many  indications  of  tiie 
agricultural  improvement  which  had  taken  place  since  Yomig's 
time,  the  traveller  found  also  much  in  confirmation  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  ;i  letter  which  is  included  in 
the  preface  to  his  volume.  After  remarking  that  Mr.  Caird  would 
find  immense  tracts  of  good  land  in  certain  counties,  with  good 
roads,  good  markets,  and  a  moist  climate,  pretty  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  undrained,  badly  fenced,  and  wretchedly  farmed, 
Sir  Robert  said : — 
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"Nothing  lias  liithortci  boon  cffeotiiiil  in  awakening  tliy  proprietors  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  interests.  I  cannot  In'lp  thinkint?  tlmt  a  <lispassionate  and 
temperate  contrast  lietweon  the  ]iro(lnetiven('Hs  of  their  ]iroperties  and  that 
of  others  in  less  favonred  jiositioiis,  and  the  conclusive  ]iroof  that  niiplit  lie 
exliiliil("d  that  Protection  had  in  their  cases  not  stimulated  improvement, 
hut  had  prohnbly  been  the  parent  of  nefrlect,  mipht  reconcile  them  t(j  the 
withdrawal  of  it,  and  induce  them  to  look  out  for  more  certain  aid  in  "good 
farming  under  liberal  covenants.' " 

There  is  abmidant  evidence  in  ihv,  book  to  prove  that  in  spite 
of  the  great  improvements  carried  out  by  the  best  hmdowners 
and  farmers  in  the  several  counties,  the  great  majority  had  been 
rendered  apathetic  by  the  high  prices  which  Protection  for  many 
years  had  secured  to  them.V  Comparing  Young's  statistics  with 
his  own,  Mr.  Caird  estimated  that,  in  the  eighty  years  ending  with 
1850,  the  average  rent  of  land  had  risen  100  per  cent.,  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  per  acre  15  per  cent.,  labourers'  wages  34  per 
cent,  cottage  rent  100  per  cent.,  the  price  of  butter  100  per 
cent.,  that  of  meat  70  per  cent.,  and  that  of  wool  upwards  of  100 
per  cent  The  price  of  wheat,  after  its  great  fall,  was  about  the 
same  in  1850  (40s.  3d.)  as  in  1770.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  area  of  wheat  grown  in  1770  was  produced  on  a 
higher  average  quality  of  land  than  the  extended  area  of  1850,  as 
the  best  soils  were  devoted  to  wheat,  Mr.  Caird  points  out  that  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  yield  per  acre  (from  23  to  26i  bushels), 
although  indicative  of  higher  farming,  was  insignificant  in  relation 
to  the  enormous  increase  of  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
that,  as  larger  and  earlier  maturing  cattle  and  sheep  of  better 
size  and  quality  were  kept  on  the  land  than  at  the  earlier  date, 
the  production  of  meat,  wool,  and  dairy  produce  had  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  rent.  As  matters  turned  out,  it  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Caird  was  more  concerned  with  the  changes  in  agricul- 
tural circumstances  which  had  occurred  since  Yotmg's  time  than 
with  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  his  tour — the  cause  of  the 
agricultural  depression  prevailing  at  the  time.  From  this  point  of 
view  his  work  was  defective,  as  he  had  hardly  anything  to  say  about 
the  changes  in  agricultural  circumstances  caused  by  the  loss  of 

'  As  the  author  says  in  his  coneliidin;;  remarks,  "  During  a  period  of  hifrh 
prices  moderate  rents  could  be  paid  without  the  investment  of  much  capital 
by  the  tenant:  but  low  prices  and  universal  competition  compel  agricultural 
improvement."  Up  to  a  certain  limit  this  is  true,  and  a  fall  in  prices  sufficient 
to  render  enterprise  hopeless  had  not  occurred  when  Caird's  book  was  written. 
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Protection.  As  the  (lcpres.sit)ii  proved  only  icui|)or;iry,  ('aird's  work 
is  all  the  more  valuable  for  its  treatment  of  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  country  on  broader  lines  than  were  apparent!}-  con- 
templated when  lie  was  sent  upon  his  travels  ;  but  still  it  is  to  bo 


UlTMXl:    MAI'    ILLUSTRATING    EXGLISII   AURICULTUEE   IN'    1S.'«. 
{James  Caird,  "  EntjlUh  Agriadtufe,  ISSO-.'Jl.") 

regretted  that  he  made  no  systematic  attempt  to  compare  rents, 
rates,  wages,  and  the  prices  of  farm  ptroducts  in  1850  with  those 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  rejical  of  the  corn  laws, 
or,  say,  with  those  of  1840. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  evidence  of  depression 
collected  by  Mr.  Caird  in  1850  some  of  the  signs  with  which  the 
crisis  of  our  own  times  has  made  us  familiar.  In  some  counties 
farms  were  thrown  on  the  landlords'  hands.     For  example,  the 
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Duke  of  Marlborough  had  over  5,000,  acres  in  hand,  the  former 
tenants  having  been  unable  to  pay  the  rents,  which  had  been 
raised  about  ten  years  before.  The  Duke  refused  to  make  any 
abatement,  and  n)any  of  his  farms,  after  being  impoverished, 
were  deserted.  The  country  around  Blenheim  at  the  time  pre- 
sented a  poverty-stricken  appearance.  As  in  the  depression 
after  LS79,  it  was  the  occupiers  of  heavy  clay  soils  who  sufiered 
most  severely  in  1850;  while  those  who  held  good  light  land 
suitable  for  green  crops  and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  number 
of  live  stock  had  less  to  complain  of,  and  farmers  of  good 
pasture  were  able  to  hold  their  own.  In  the  fertile  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  dairy  farming  was  declared  to  be  the  only  branch  of 
agriculture  which  paid  at  the  prices  ruling  at  the  time.  Butter, 
in  January,  was  selling  at  Is.  2d.  a  pound.  The  price  at  that 
period  of  the  year  had  been  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  from  1S39  to  1847,  and 
Is.  (id.  in  lS4i.S.  Still,  at  the  reduced  price,  butter  paid,  whereas 
fat  cattle  were  not  selling  well,  and  a  poor  crop  of  wheat,  at  the 
reduced  price,  was  regarded  as  utterly  unremunerative.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  ]ilan  of  saving  expenses  adopted  so 
commonly  since  1879,  that  of  laying  land  down  to  pasture,  was 
carried  into  effect.  Farmers  were  advised  to  grow  more  feeding 
crojjs  and  less  corn,  as  foreign  competition  in  meat  and  dairy 
produce  was  not  serious,  while  corn  was  coming  into  the  country 
in  increasing  quantities.  It  is  true  that  the  imports  of  dairy 
produce  were  even  then  considerable,  330,579  cwts.  of  butter 
and  347,803  cwts.  of  cheese  having  been  received  from  foreign 
sources  in  1850 ;  but  these  quantities  were  readily  absorbed. 
Meat  was  not  in  any  form  among  the  principal  articles 
imported. 
The  But  the  depression  was  not  to  last  long.     The  gold  discoveries 

Revival.  ^^  California  in  1.S4S  and  in  Australia  in  1850-51  had  begun  to 
tell  by  1852,  and  a  rise  of  prices,  with  a  great  development  of 
trade,  set  in  before  the  beginning  of  1853.  In  that  year  wheat 
averaged  53s.  3d.  a  quarter,  barley  33s.  2d.,  and  oats  21s.,  and  the 
troubles  of  corn-growers  were  at  an  end.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods  ever  enjoyed  by 
corn-growers.  The  Russian  War  began  in  1854,  and  the  average 
prices  of  corn  were  72s.  5d.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  36s.  for  barley,  and 
27s.  lid.  for  oats.  In  the  following  year  there  was  an  advance 
of  2s.  3d.  in  wheat,  and  although  barley  gave  way  slightly,  it  rose 
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above  41s.  in  1S.50,  and  .iliovc  42s.  in  1,S57,  the  averages  for 
wheat  being  69s.  2(1.  and  ^ds.  4il.  ilany  farmers  made  fortunes, 
and  rents  went  up  with  a  run.  In  l.So.S  and  1859  there  was  a 
reaction  in  trade  and  agriculture  aUke,  following  the  connnercial 
crisis  of  1.S.57,  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;  but  18(i()  ushered 
in  a  period  of  high  corn  prices  three  years  in  duration. 

Taking  all  thhigs  into  consideration,  the  period  often  years  Ten  Years 
ending  with  1S62  was  probably  the  most  prosperous  decade  penty^" 
ever  enjoyed  by  British  agriculturists.  The  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
corn  together  were  higher  than  they  had  been  in  any  ten  years 
since  1833,  and  for  barley  and  oats  the  averages  were  higher  than 
in  the  decade  ending  with  tliat  year.  The  values  of  meat  and 
dairy  produce  advanced,  and  were  highly  satisfactory  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  ;  while  rates  were  much  lower  than  they 
were  up  to  1833.  The  harvests,  too,  except  in  1853  and  1860, 
were  good  or  fair.  Until  the  bad  harvest  of  1860  occurred,  the 
net  imports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  had  only  once  reached 
6,000,000  qrs.,  and  had  usually  been  under  5,000,000  qrs.  It  was 
probably  the  great  harvest  of  1857,  when  we  grew  over  17,000,000 
qrs.  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  caused  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat  to  44s.  2d.  in  1858,  and  the  production  of  only  a 
million  quarters  less  in  the  following  year  that  produced  a  further 
decline  to  43s.  9d.  in  1859.  The  great  importation  of  over 
10,000,000  qrs.  in  1860-61  failed  to  keep  the  price  from  rising, 
and  in  1861  the  American  Civil  War  began,  and  the  annual 
average  for  wheat  ranged  from  53s.  3d.  to  55s.  5d.  during  the 
three  years  1860-62.  During  the  rest  of  the  period  under  review, 
ending  with  1865,  the  prices  of  corn  were  comparatively  low ; 
but  the  harvests  were  the  three  greatest  to  occur  consecutively 
of  any  known  in  the  present  half  century.  Moreover,  meat  and 
dairy  produce  advanced  in  value,  so  that  agricultural  prosperity 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from  the  end  of  1852  until  the  end  of 
1865  without  interruption.  It  is  true  that  the  imports  of  grain, 
flour,  cattle,  sheep,  beef,  bacon  and  hams,  butter  and  cheese,  had 
recently  begun  to  reach  alarming  dimensions  ;  but,  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  Free  Trade,  the  prices  of  these  pi-oducts  had  not 
been  permanently  reduced  below  a  remunerative  level,  and  most  of 
them  were  high  during  the  greater  ]iart  of  the  time,  while  some 
advanced  considerably  towards  the  end  of  the  pei'iod. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  (pp.  292-297)  was 
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liardly  checked  during'  I  lie  few  years  ofdepression  which  followed 
1X47.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  landlords  and 
fanners  were  aroused  by  the  temporary  fall  in  prices  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  making  the  most  of  the  resources  of  the 
soil.  Before  1846,  except  in  some  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
counties,  draining  and  other  great  improvements  had  been 
carried  out  only  by  the  minority  of  landlords  or  tenants.  As  late 
as  1850,  Mr.  Caird  found  scarcely  any  tile-draining  in  progress  in 
several  of  the  counties  which  he  visited.  In  other  counties  con- 
siderable progress  in  this  useful  work  had  been  made,  however, 
and  the  best  landlords  were  offering  tiles  to  their  tenants,  or 
carrying  out  the  work  themselves,  and  in  most  cases  charging 
interest  on  the  outlay,  but  not  in  all.  Not  a  few  landlords  had 
recourse  to  the  Government  Drainage  Loans,  introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1S48.  The  loans  were  repayable,  with  interest, 
in  twenty-two  annual  instalments  of  (Jh  per  cent.  Usually  the 
tenants  were  required  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  instalments,  and  to 
cart  the  tiles  as  well,  so  that  they  really  paid  for  the  whole 
improvement ;  and  cases  were  known  in  which  they  were  charged 
7  J,  per  cent,  on  the  loans,  their  landlords  thus  deriving  a  profit 
while  getting  their  estates  improved.  The  use  of  guano,  bones, 
and  superphosphate  was  becoming  common  in  1850,  though  not 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  being  intro- 
duced by  a  few  advanced  agriculturists.  In  Cheshire  the  use  of 
bones  was  said  to  have  doubled  the  produce  of  the  pastures. 
There  are  no  statistics  by  which  the  increased  use  of  some  arti- 
ficial manures  can  be  measured,  as  the  use  of  coprolites  in  making 
superphosphate  superseded  imported  bones  to  a  great  extent, 
besides  affecting  the  consumption  f)f  guano.  Still  the  imports  of 
the  latter  fertihser  increased  from  71,414  tons  in  1848,  after 
having  fallen  oft'  for  two  years,  to  237,393  tons  in  1865  ;  and  those 
of  bones,  not  sufficient  to  be  separately  enumerated  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  for  1853,  had  grown  to  74,308  tons  by  1865. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  classed  with  saltpetre  in  the  earlier  year,  but 
apparently  under  20(),()()()  cwts.,  increased  to  over  1,000,000  cwts. 
in  the  later  one.  With  respect  to  farm  crops,  all  now  commonly 
cultivated  were  grown  in  1845  ;  but  mangolds  greatly  increased 
in  acreage  during  the  following  twenty  years,  and  the  varieties 
of  corn  and  roots  were  improved  by  selection. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  advances  of  the  period  was 
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the  steady  iiiiproveinent  of  the  implements  and  machinery  Machinery 
of  the  farm.  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kansomo,  to  mention  only  p"em^ts. 
two  of  the  most  prominent  of  many  makers,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  construction  of  ])loughs  for  ditierent  classes  of  soil, 
diniinishintj  the  draiiL^lit  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  this 
ancient  implement  of  Inishandry,  The  same  firms  introduced 
iniiirovtMl  liarrows.  wliile  Coleman  and  Crosskill  became   known 


3IUDEL    OF    MiCOIlMICK'S    EE.il'ER. 
{ViciOfki  and  Albert  Museum.) 

for  their  cultivators,  and  the  latter  for  farm  carriages  of  admirable 
construction,  as  well  as  for  his  famous  clod- crusher.^ 

Reaping  machines  were  mentioned  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Pliny,  who  describes  a  Gallic  machine  which,  curiously  enough, 
was  of  a  type  now  regarded  in  the  United  States  and  some  of  our 
colonies  as  the  cheapest  of  all  com-collectors  to  work,  and  known 
as  the  "  header,"  as  it  merely  strijis  the  ears  off  the  straw.  But 
although  from  1812  onwards  numerous  attempts  were  made  to 
construct  an  effective  reajDing-machine,  and,  as  early  as  1826,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Bell  brought  out  one  which  did  good  v>fork,  it  was  not 
until  many  years  later  that  corn  was  at  all  commonly  cut  by 
machinery.     The  Americans  were  the  first  to  improve  upon  Bell's 

•  Among  the  many  names  that  appear  in  reports  of  agricultural  shows,  those 
of  Boby,  Garrett,  and  Hornsby  may  he  noticed  as  improvers  of  corn-dressing 
machines  ;  Smyth  and  Garrett  for  drills  :  Samuelsoii,  Ransome  and  Bentall  for 
root-cutters  and  cake-breakers  ;  and  Richmond  and  Chandler,  Turner,  Picksley, 
and  Bentall  among  a  crowd  of  manufacturers  of  chaff-cutters. 
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machine,  though  McCormick's  adaptation  of  it,  shown  here  in  1851, 
was  not  considered  an  iinproveiijent  for  use  in  this  country.  In 
1.S52  iLcssrs.  Crosskill,  of  I>(>verli'y,  ae(|uired  the  right  to  make 
Bell's  reaper,  and  greatly  iiiipnived  it,  taking  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  it  in  1.S53.  It  was  first  a  two- 
horse  uiachiue,  but  was  widened  in  1860,  and  three  horses  were 
then  needed  to  work  it,  driving  it  in  front  of  them.  It  became 
extensively  used,  and  was  the  reaper  most  commonly  to  be  seen 
at  work  until  after  llST'i,  when  Samuelson's  one-horse  machine 
came  into  notice.  By  1876  one-horse  and  two-horse  machines 
by  Samuelson,  Hornsby,  and  other  makers  had  superseded  the 
ert'ective  but  cumbrous  Beverley  reaper,  which  left  the  corn 
in  swaths,  while  they  left  it  in  bundles  ready  for  binding  in 
sheaves. 

At  the  Chester  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1858 
there  were  over  forty  threshing-machines,  most  of  them  worked 
by  steam,  competing  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  society,  most  of 
the  names  of  competitors  being  familiar  as  those  of  makers  at 
the  present  day.  The  advance  in  the  use  of  steam  threshing- 
machines  must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  it  was  not  at  all  common 
in  1850.  The  successful  introduction  of  steam  cultivation  was 
of  later  date,  although  it  had  been  attempted  many  years  before. 
In  1834^  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  suggested  that  a  liberal  prize 
should  be  offered  for  an  effective  steam  plough.  The  suggestion 
was  not  adopted  till  1837,  when  the  society  offered  a  premium  of 
£500  for  the  successful  application  of  steam  power  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  the  same  year  an  invention  by  Mi".  John 
Heathcoat,  M.P.,  was  tried,  and  found  to  succeed  in  moss  soil,  but 
not  on  ordinary  land.  This  steam  plough  came  to  an  untimel}' 
end,  as  it  disappeared  in  the  night  following  a  trial,  having  sunk 
in  the  moss.  The  society's  premium  was  repeated  until  184.3, 
when  it  was  withdrawn.  In  1851  and  1852  a  premium  of  £200 
was  oft'ered,  but  not  won,  although  a  rotary  cultivator  patented 
by  Mr.  John  Usher,  of  Edinburgh,  did  such  good  work  that  it 
came  near  the  winning  point.  It  was  renewed  in  1857,  when 
Mr.  John  Fowler,  jun.,  of  London,  was  the  only  maker  to  enter 
for  trial.  His  plough,  drawn  by  a  single  engine,  with  an  anchor, 
was  awarded  the  prize.     In  the  meantime  several  other  steam 

'  Ramsay,  "  History  of  the  Hig-hland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland," 
p.  433. 
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ploughs  or  eiiltivalorri  hail 
been  patented,  but  only 
three  came  to  the  tost  of  a 
competition  at  Chester  in 
1858,  when  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  offered  a 
prize  of  £500,  which  was 
won  by  Fowler.  In  l<S5(i, 
Smith's  cultivator  had  been 
tried  successfully  at  Chelms- 
ford, in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Show,  in  the  presence 
of  crowds  of  spectators,  and 
from  that  year  Mr.  Smith 
worked  his  own  land  by 
steam  up  to  the  end  of  his 
occupancy  of  his  Woolston 
farm.  He  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
successful  steam  cultivation, 
although  he  was  beaten  l)y 
Fowler's  single-engine  sys- 
tem in  1858  ;  and  the  same 
maker's  double  -  engine 
system,  with  balance  plougli 
or  cultivator,  came  most  of 
all  into  use  later  on.  In 
lS5t),  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  gave  a  list  of  thirty- 
eight  landowners  and  farmers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
were  using  Smith's  steam 
cultivator,  and  another  list 
of  thirty-five  persons  who 
were  either  using  or  about 
to  use  Fowler's  steam  plough. 
Further  improvements  took 
place  before  the  great  trials 
of  1SG4  at   Newcastle  were 
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held,  when  some  new  inalvors  wore  in  the  held,  and  the  work 
done  by  several  of  the  coinpotitors  was  highly  satisfactory.^ 

In  these  times  many  agricukiiral  societies  were  organised,  and 
began  to  hold  annual  shows  of  live  stock  and  implements.  The 
farmers'  clubs,  too,  were  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and 
their  discussions  of  points  in  farming  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  There  was  more  hope  in  the  profitablene.ss  of  new 
methods   than   there  has   been   in   later   times.     Old-fashioned 

farmers,  who  still  formed  the 
majority  of  their  class,  derided 
the  "  new  lights  "  and  the  "  book 
farmers,"  but  were  often  induced, 
by  little  and  little,  to  ibllow  the 
lead  of  those  whom  they  affected 
to  despise  as  teachers.  One  of 
the  most  beneficent  of  associa- 
tions, the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution,  was 
founded  in  1860. 

During  the  prosperous  period 
iV)r  trade  and  agriculture  alike, 
many  men  who  had  made  money 
in  commerce  were  attracted  by 
their  love  of  country  life  and 
their  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  scientific  agriculture  to  rent 
land,  and  their  competition  for  farms  had  a  considerable 
eftect  in  raising  rents.  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  was  the  most  notable 
of  the  "apron -string  farmers."  He  purchased  Tiptree  Hall 
Farm  in  1841,  and  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  fortune  he 
had  gained  in  commerce  in  improving  his  property.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  application  of  science  and  the 

'  Landowners  and  farmers  who  were  conspicuous  as  aKricultural  improvers 
were  so  numerous  that  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  select  names  for  special  mention. 
Among  them  in  England  were  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  Mr.  J.  J.  Jlechi,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Dnko  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  John 
Walter,  Sir.  Hudson.  Mr.  Fisher  Hobb.s,  Mr.  Hutley.  Mr.  James  Webb,  Mr.  H. 
Overman,  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Sefton,  Sir  James  Graham,  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  Vernon,  Earl  Spencer,  Sir  John  Conroy.  Mr.  Paget,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Huxtable 
Mr.  Beasley.  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Outhwaite,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr 
Williams  of  Baydon,  who  was  a  notable  pioneer  in  steam  cultivation. 


J.     J.     JliXill. 
{Frovi  his  "//oio  to  Farm  Profitably,^'  IS04.) 
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latest  mechanical  inventions  ti>  agricnitnre,  and  equally  eager 
in  denouncing  slovenly  metiiods  of  farming.  Durmg  his  long 
career  he  did  much  good,  although  ho  made  not  a  few  mistakes 
in  the  application  of  theory  to  practice.  He  was  denounced  by 
many  farmers  for  raising  rents  by  showing  landlords  what  could 
be  made  of  land  by  judicious  improvement,  and  his  annual 
balance-sheets  were  keenly  criticised.  But  his  hearty  geniality 
made  friends  of  tho.sc  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  there 
was  widespread  regret  when  misfortunes  not  connected  with  his 
farming  almost  ruined  him  ;  while  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him  was  heightened  by  his  honourable  assumption  of  liabilities 
for  which  he  was  not  wholly  responsible. 

The  consolidation  of  farms  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
prosperous  times  which  followed  the  depression  of  1849-51.  As 
men  of  little  capital  were  constrained  to  quit  their  holdings, 
their  land  in  many  cases  was  acquired  by  prosperous  neighbours, 
and  thousands  of  farmhouses  were  converted  into  dwellings  for 
bailiff's  or  labourers,  the  land  being  farmed  otf-hand.  In  some 
instances  small  farms  were  purchased  by  farmers,  and  for  a  time 
the  steady  decrease  in  the  yeomanry  was  checked,  but  not 
for  long. 

During  the  period  under  notice  the  improvement  of  livestock 
received  a  great  impetus  by  the  multiplication  of  agricultural 
shows,  and  by  the  fashion  of  breeding  pedigree  animals,  which 
grew  up  among  landlords  and  other  wealthy  men.  In  the  breed- 
ing of  Shorthorn  cattle  especially,  what  was  called  the  "  pedigree 
mania  "  came  into  great  prominence,  and  fancy  prices  were  real- 
ised for  animals  of  particular  tribes,  quite  beyond  their  intrinsic 
value.  Some  harm  was  done  by  the  rage  for  pedigree  as  distinct 
from  merit ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  "  mania "  did  good  by  attract- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  capital  to  the  industry,  and  by 
spreading  offshoots  from  the  crack  herds  all  over  the  country. 
Great  attention,  too,  was  paid  to  the  impi-ovement  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Some  of  the  most  valued  of  existing  breeds 
of  sheep  became  widely  known  during  the  period,  although 
founded  by  the  crossing  of  older  breeds  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
time.  It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  Shro])shires  were  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  breed 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society;  and  the  O.xfordshire  Downs 
became  known  by  that  name  as  recent!}'  as  1857.     The  SLiliblks 
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although  an  old  breed,  were  not  sufficiently  iuiproved  until  after 
1865  to  attract  attention  outside  the  eastern  counties. 

The  Booth  family  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bates  carried  on  tlu;  work  Noted 
of  improvement  with  Shorthorn  cattle,  which  the  brothers  C'olling 
and  iSir  Charles  Knightley  had  pursued  with  remarkable  success. 
Mr.  Bates  died  in  1850 ;  but  members  of  the  Booth  family  carried 
on  their  successful  breeding  career  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  long  after  the  period  under  review.  Among  other  noted 
breedei's  of  Shorthorns  in  the  early  part  of  the  period  Sir  Charles 
Kmglitley  (whose  career  as  a  Shorthorn  improver  extended  from 
182G  to  1856),  Earl  Spencer,  and  Colonel  Townley,  may  be 
named.  Later  on  they  became  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a 
condensed  account.  Messrs.  Quartley  and  Mr.  George  Turner 
were  among  the  famous  improvers  of  Devon  cattle  in  1.S50. 
Although  Hereford  cattle  had  made  great  progress  in  the  hands 
of  Tomkins,  Price,  and  others  early  in  the  century,  it  was  not 
until  I84(i  that  the  Herd  Book  of  the  breed  was  started  by  Mr. 
Eyton,  of  Somerville,  Shropshire.  It  was  taken  in  hand  later  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Duckham,  who  edited  the  first  volume  containing 
anything  like  a  complete  record  of  the  principal  herds  in  1858. 
From  this  time  forward  the  breed  grew  rapidly  in  reputation,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  many  foreign  countries.  In  Scotland 
Hugh  Watson  and  William  McCombie  were  the  njost  famous  of 
the  early  improvers  of  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle.  The  Sussex,  Ayr- 
,5hire,  and  Channel  Islands  breeds  received  great  attention  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  notice  all  the  men  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  their  improvement.  This  remark  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  numerous  improvers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Liebig  and  Boussingault  were  the  great  names  in  1846  in  Agri- 
relation  to  agricultural  science,  and  their  teachings  were  popular- 
ised in  this  country  by  Johnstone  and  Voelcker,  although  there 
was  much  in  Liebig's  works  to  which  English  chemists,  as  well  as 
the  great  Frenchman  named  above,  were  opposed.  That  Liebig 
carried  his  mineral  theory  to  a  great  extreme  was  demonstrated 
by  Boussingault,  and  later  and  inore  completely  by  Lawes  and 
(iilbert,  whose  systematic  experiments  at  Rothamsted  were  com- 
menced in  1843,  to  be  continuously  carried  on  up  to  the  present 
day  fp.  264).  In  his  "  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,"  published 
in  1863,  Liebig  still  maintained  that  a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil    would  be  more  readily  restored  by  natural    agencies  than 
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a  loss  of  iniiienil  iiit,'ru(liuiits,  in)i)ii  wliicli  plants  feed  in  piirt ;  luit 
by  this  time  the  llotliani.sted  field  trials  had  conclusively  j)roved 
the  fallacy  of  that  tiieory.  Ville,  in  !<' ranee,  in  1849-52,  carried 
out  some  experiments  from  which  he  concluded  that  plants  yrown 
in  closed  vessels  accumulated  nitrogen,  obtained  from  the  air. 
In  1855  Mene  and  Hartig  published  adverse  results.  Later  on 
Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  demonstrated  that  leguminous  ])lants,  by 
means  of  minute  organisms  in  the  nodules  on  their  roots,  appro- 
priated the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  their  results  were 
afterwards  confirmed  liy  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  But  no  support  has 
been  given  to  Ville's  theory  in  relation  to  non-leguminous  plants. 
The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rhani,  who  died  in  1843,  was  one  of  the  most 
instructive  writers  on  agriculture,  whose  works  popularised  agri- 
cultural science  during  the  period  under  notice.  His  principal 
work, "  The  Dictionary  of  the  Farm,"  is  valuable  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  published  as  a  collection  of  articles  contributed 
by  him  to  Knight's  "  Penny  Cycloptedia,"  the  last  of  which  was 
written  only  a  few  Aveeks  before  his  death.  A  new  edition,  with 
articles  added  by  Dr.  Lindley  on  planting,  by  Youatt  on  live  stock, 
and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey  on  potatoes  and  poidtry,  appoa.red 
in  1850.  Dr.  Lindley  was  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
and  A(jriculfurcd  Gazette,  and  many  of  Mr.  Rham's  agricultural 
articles  appeared  in  that  journal ;  othei-s,  including  a  prize  essay  on 
the  analysis  of  soils,  being  published  in  the  Joiu'nal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  with  which  body  he  was  associated  from  its 
foundation  in  1838.  He  also  published  "  Flemish  Husbandry," 
for  the  "Farmers'  Series"  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Youatt,  the  famous  author  of  "  The  Complete  Grazier,"  a  work 
much  more  comprehensive  than  its  short  title  indicates,  died  in 
1847  ;  but  his  works  were  among  the  most  popular  of  the  agri- 
cultural treatises  studied  during  the  period  under  notice,  and 
repeated  editions  of  the  one  named  have  been  published.  Henry 
Stephens,  author  of  "  The  Rook  of  the  Farm,"  three  editions  of 
which  were  published  by  1867,  helped  to  popularise  scientific 
agriculture. 
Agri-  The  systematic  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  had  hardh' 

cuitur-ai  lietfun  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  notice.  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  founded  m  1845,  was  the  only  institution  of 
its  kind  in  England,  and  nothing  besides  the  Chair  of  Agriculture 
at  Edinburgh   Lhiiversity,  established  in    1790,   was    known   in 
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Scotland.  In  Ireland  ai^rioultTn-al  classes  in  elementary  schools 
were  started  soon  after  the  t'aniine  of  l<S46-47,  only  to  prove 
failures,  while  the  excellent  Institution  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin, 
established  in  1838  as  an  agricultural  school  for  National  School 
teachers,  was  reori^anised  in  1852,  when  the  existing-  buildings 
were  erected.     Prince  Albert,  when  visiting  Ireland,  showed  so 


SIR   .kjiix    lawes,    i;y    ii.    von    IIERKOMER,    li.A. 
(By  iKrmissloii,  front  the  .lournal  of  the  Roijal  AgricuUia-aJ  Soi^lety.) 


much  interest  in  the  model  farin  that  it  was  named  the  Albert 
Farm.  Agricnltin-e  was  a  special  sul)ject  taught  at  a  few  country 
schools  towards  the  end  of  the  period  or  shortly  afterwards,  and 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham  had  long  before 
(in  1835)  begim  to  teach  the  elements  of  ])ractice  with  science  in 
the  school  which  he  established  at  Winktield,  in  Berkshire. 

In   all   the   improvements  mentioned  previously  as  having  Scottish 
taken  place  between  184G  and  18()5  Scotland  was  in  the  van.     In    culture. 
1848  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  projjosed  the  establislnnent  of  a 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultin-ul  Society 
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of  Scotland,  which  \\:is  tounded  in  1784.  The  department  was 
forniod  in  LS49,  and  devoted  itself  to  investigations  in  the  chem- 
istiT  of  agriculture.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  live  stock,  including  Clydesdale  horses.  The  Highland 
Society  for  some  years  before  l<S-i(j  had  encouragetl  the  breeding 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Scotland,  and  Scotch  Shorthorns  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  before  18()5.  Mr.  A.  Cruickshank, 
Mr.  Thomas  Chrisp,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  were  among  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  of  the  breed  in  1852.  By  this  time 
the  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McCombie  and 
others,  had  been  considerably  improved,  and  the  Ayrshires  and 
Galloways  were  receiving  careful  attention.  Some  breeds  of  sheep 
were  well  managed;  but  little  had  been  done  with  the  Blacktaced 
breed.  There  were  few  really  good  cheesemakers  in  Scotland  at 
this  time,  and  in  1854  a  deputation  was  sent  by  the  Ayrshire 
Atrricultural  Association  to  visit  some  of  the  cheese  dairies  of 
England.  The  members  saw  Cheddar  made  in  the  famous  dairy 
of  Mrs.  Harding,  in  Somerset,  and  they  recommended  the 
Cheddar  system,  then  hardly  known  in  Scotland.  In  1855 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  were  invited  to  Ayrsliire  to  teach 
the  dairy  iarmers  of  that  count)'  and  neighbouring  counties, 
and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  Cheddar  cheese 
industry,  which  has  since  become  one  of  considerable  importance. 
At  a  later  date  the  Canadian  system  of  making  this  cheese  was 
adopted  under  a  famous  Canadian  instructor.  There  was  no 
marked  progress  in  butter-making  until  a  much  later  time. 
Indeed,  the  cured  butter  for  which  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland  were  noted  in  1850  was  said  many  years  later  to 
have  deteriorated.  From  1853  to  1857  agricultural  statistics 
were  collected  in  Scotland  for  the  Board  of  Trade  through 
the  agency  of  the  Highland  Society ;  but  a  dispute  arose 
in  the  latter  year,  and  the  arrangement  lapsed.  It  was 
not  until  1860  that  the  statistics  were  collected  through 
the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Great  attention  was  paid 
in  Scotland  to  the  improvement  of  turnips,  with  excellent 
results.  Under  the  system  of  nineteen  years'  leases,  rents 
rcse  steadily  in  Scotland.  Speaking  at  Inverness  in  1805 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  n^ferred  to  estates  which  had  increased 
in  value  from  less  than  £0,000  to  nearly  £70,000  during 
the    preceding    lumdred    years.       But    a    century    is   a   long 
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pcriiid.     ami     pri'suiiialily     tlic    riKiniidus     iiicroase     occurred 

chiefly   during   an    earlier    ])ortion    of    it    rather    than    in    lliat 

now  under  consideration.      Between    18-K3  and   18G5   the   value 

of   "lands"   as   assessed   to   income  tax  in   Scotland    rose   friiiii 

i;5,50»,0U  to  £(i,.S:]0,ti:5n. 

The  famine  of  184()-47  led  to  the  ruin  of  a  Iar<4e  number  of  Irish  Agri 
,    ,     .  ,.  ,,  ,  "^    1       1  •  1    culture, 

tenants  m  Ireland,  and  then-  transference  from  the  good  cut tivated 

land  ti)  the  mountains  and    the  margins  of  bogs.     In  theii-  old 
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places  numbers  of  Scotchmen  were  installed  in  consolidated 
holdings,  and  the  farming  of  Ireland  was  improved  by  the 
change,  while  native  farmers  were  impoverished.  In  1848  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed,  with  unsatisfactory  results 
(p.  515),  and  in  the  same  year  the  Irish  Tenants'  League  was 
formed  for  the  ]iurpose  of  extending  the  Ulster  custom  of 
Tcnant-Right  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act  of  1860  was  not  a  response  to  this  demand,  but  mainly  a 
measure  framed  to  base  tenancy  on  contract,  instead  of  upon 
custom  or  service.  It  had  no  considerable  effect  beyond  making 
evictions  more  easy.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
measures  intended  tojiuttho  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  in 
Ireland  upon  an  improved  footing:  but  nothing  of  importanci.^  was 
done  during  the  period  under  notice.  The  wretched  condition  of 
the  peasantry  produced  agitation  and  wholesale  emigration,  and 
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the  Irish  Land  Question  becaine  a  perinancnt  truublc  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  Koyal  Commissions.  In  .s])ite 
of  all,  however,  Irish  agriculturists  shared  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  JJritish  neighbours  during  the  decade  ending  with  18()2, 
while  the  practice  of  farming  improved,  and  rents  advanced. 
Unfortunately  the  potato-disease,  which  had  ruined  thousands  of 
tenants,  had  "  come  to  stay,"  and  distress  recurred  amongst  the 
small  occupiers  with  every  bad  season. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  the  period  the  prices  of  corn  fell 
seriously,  the  difference  in  respect  of  wheat  between  the  averages 
of  1.S62  and  LSGS  being  over  10s.  a  quarter.  In  1864  wheat  fell 
further  to  40s.  2d.  a  quarter,  and  barley  to  29s.  lid.,  while  oats 
were  reduced  less  seriously  in  value,  selling  at  20;?.  Id.  In  18G2 
the  averages  had  been  55s.  5d.,  35s.  Id.,  and  22s.  7d.  But  the 
crowning  catastrophe  remained  for  the  year  1865,  when  Rinder- 
pest, or  Cattle  Plague,  was  introduced  into  tlie  country  from 
Russia.  We  were  quite  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  terrible 
disease,  and  consequently  it  spread  without  check  through  the 
country,  causing  an  enormous  amount  of  loss.  In  October,  1865, 
a  Royal  Commission  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the  oi'igin, 
nature,  and  best  method  of  encountering  the  fatal  disease,  and 
was  sitting  at  the  end  of  our  period,  notliing  effectual  having 
been  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  plague. 


J.  E. 
SYMES. 
The  New 
Era  in 
Economics. 


The  adoption  of  Free  Trade  was  followed  by  a  great  expansion 
of  English  commerce  and  wealth,  but  this  expansion  was  tempor- 
arily delayed  liy  the  financial  crash  of  1847.  Its  history  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other  decennial  crises,  which 
occurred  with  such  regularity  between  1826  and  18G6.  First  came 
a  series  of  good  harvests  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  This  led  to  a 
great  accmnulation  of  capital,  partly  through  agricultural  pros- 
perity, but  chiefly  because  other  classes  of  the  community,  being 
able  to  buy  food  cheaply,  had  money  to  spare  for  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises.  The  development  in  railway  and  steam- 
ship communication  operated  in  the  same  direction,  for  a  saving 
in  time  is  a  saving  in  money,  and  the  capital  sunk  in  railway 
extension  was  now  bringing  in  its  returns.  There  was  so  great  a 
glut  of  capital  that  the  market  rate  of  discount  in  1844  sunk  as 
low  as  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent.     Then  came  the  turn. 
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The  failure  of  t  lie  Irish  p(it-utiicrn|)s  in  1S4.")  and  l.s4G  synchronised  Crisis  of 
with  bad  EiiLi^lish  harvests,  and  an  oiitlmrst  of  railway  speculation  *^"' 
(pp.  2.S(i,  oil,  ."{.ST).  Thus  prices  were  pushed  up  in  two  very 
different  ways,  and  capital  was  locked  up  just  when  it  was  bei;;in- 
ning  to  grow  scarce.  In  April.  1S47,  the  rate  of  discount  on 
the  best  bills  rose  to  ten  and  even  twelve  per  cent.,  and  in  ]\Iay 
the  price  of  wheat  touched  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  shillings. 


SC.lIiCITY    OF    CUEBENCV    L\    1.S4T. 
(I'rproihtcefl  bu  special  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  "  Ptnieh.") 


There  was  an  imniediate  rush  to  wheat  importation,  which  reached 
such  dimensions  that  the  market  was  swamped  and  the  importers 
were  ruined.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  crash  began,  and  in 
three  weeks  there  were  failures  to  the  amount  of  over  three  million 
pounds.  At  first  it  was  only  the  grain  importers  who  stopped 
payment,  but  their  fall  dragged  down  the  lirokers  who  had  made 
advances  to  them,  and  this  spread  the  ruin  to  other  houses  till 
the  failures  exceeded  fifteen  million  pounds.  Extravagant  ci'edit 
had  been  given  in  the  good  times  of  1<S4.5  and  1S4(>,  and  now 
everyone  was  trying  to  realise,  partly  from  the  fear  that  his 
debtors  might    fail,    and    partly    in    fear   of  pressure    from    his 
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creditors.      The  Banlc  of  England   raised  its   rate   and   refused 

loans.     Other  banks  hastened  to  sell  their  securities,  and  there 

were  many  failures  among  them,  more  especially  in  Manchester, 

Liverpool,   and   the   North-West   of  England.     At    length,    on 

October  25th,  LS47,  the  Government  advised  the  Bank  of  England 

to  advance  loans  treely  on  good  .security  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 

and  promised  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  exceed  the  limit  of 

issue  laid  down  in  the  Bank  Act,  Parliament  should  be  asked 

to  pass  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.     As  soon  as  this  was  known  the 

panic  subsided.      The   Bank   Act,    though   suspended,  was  not 

violated.     The  mere  knowledge  that  the  directors  had  power  to 

disresjard  it  restored  confidence  to  those  houses  that  could  offer 

good  security,  and  the  others  had  been  by  now,  for  the  most  pare, 

swept  away.     The  panic  was  over,  but,  as  usual,  it  ushered  in  a 

period  of  depression,  of  general  want  of  confidence  and  enterprise, 

and  a  consequent  lack  of  emplojanent. 

Chartism  This  State  of  feeling,  combined  with  the  spread  of  revolution- 

Revived.  .  .         . 

ary  ideas  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  naturally 

tended  to  a  revival  of  Chartism  in  England.  The  distinctive 
feature  in  the  French  Revolution  of  thisj'ear  was  the  prominence 
of  Socialistic  ideas ;  and  their  triumph  helped  to  re-awaken 
Socialist  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  more  pronounced  English 
Radicals.  The  Chartists  formed  what  they  called  a  National 
Convention,  and  used  language  so  violent,  at  meetings  so  largely 
attended,  that  many  well  informed  and  intelligent  people 
believed  that  England  was  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution.  As  a 
first  step  Parliament  was  to  be  given  a  last  chance  of  passing  the 
Charter.  A  monster  petition  was  to  be  presented  by  a  vast  mob 
who  were  to  assemble  at  Kennington  Common  and  to  march  down 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  procession  was  prohibited, 
but  the  "  physical  force  "  Chartists  were  only  the  more  deter- 
mined to  hold  it,  and  they  believed  that  the  result  would  be 
street  struggles  and  barricades,  with  a  revolution  as  the  outcome. 
The  upper  and  middle  classes  were  seriously  alarmed,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  made  elaborate  military  preparations.  Two 
hundred  thousand  persons  enrolled  themselves  to  act  as  special 
constables  against  the  Chartists.  But  the  majority  of  the  latter, 
however,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  appealing  to  force.  A 
few  thousands  only  assembled  on  Kennington  Common,  and,  even 
of  these,  many  were  only  attracted  by  curiosity.     It  was  clear 
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that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  revolution.  The  monster  petition 
said  to  contain  more  than  five  inilHon  signatures,  was  presented 
to  Parliament ;  but,  when  it  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  found 
that  the  nominal  signatures  were  little  more  than  two  millions  in 
number,  and  that  of  these  a  large  proportion  were  fietitious.  The 
names  of  such  illustrious  persons  as  the  Queen.  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appeared  again  and  again,  and  many 
purely  humorous  signatures  had  been  appended  by  mischievous 
schoolboys  and  others.  There  was  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
from  unreasonable  terror  to  equally  unreasonable  contempt. 
Chartism  was,  in  reality,  no  matter  for  ridicide.  It  was  deeply 
rooted  in  misery  and  discontent,  but,  widespread  as  these  were, 
there  was  no  real  danger  of  a  revolution,  and  the  commercjial 
prosperity  of  1853  to  ISot!  helped  to  mitigate  the  bitterness 
and  despair  of  the  poor.  The  name  of  Chartism  became  little 
more  than  a  memory,  but  the  facts  which  that  movement 
had  represented  were  embodied  in  few  forms. 

From  1848  Chartism  passed  into  comparative  insignificance-  The  Ten 
The  great  revival  of  trade,  of  which  we  will  speak  later,  con-  Act. 
tracted  the  area  of  misery  and  unemployment.  The  Factory 
Acts,  Free  Trade,  and  the  New  Poor  Law  were  beginning  to 
prodvice  their  beneficial  results.  The  first  of  these  had  received 
an  addition  through  the  Ten  Hours  Act  of  1847,  which  restricted 
the  work  of  women  and  yoimg  persons  engaged  in  textile  fac- 
tories to  ten  hours  a  day,  between  six  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  They 
were  not  to  be  employed  after  two  p.m.  on  Saturday.  The 
principles  of  the  Act  were  applied  to  other  trades  by  a  series  of 
statutes  between  1 860  and  1864 ;  and  the  resti-ictions  practically 
introduced  the  same  limit  in  the  case  of  adult  men  in  many 
industries.  Free  Trade,  also,  was  extended  by  the  abolition  in 
184!)  and  1854  of  all  that  remained  of  the  Navigation  Acts. 

But,  above  all,  the  more  intelligent  of  the  working  classes  Trade 
were  beginning  to  realise  how  mtich  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  do  for  themselves  by  means  of  their  unions  and  without  the 
help  of  Parliament.  The  need  of  more  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  economic  subjects  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  of 
the  unions  devoted  a  portion  of  then*  funds  to  mutual  impi'ove- 
nient  classes  and  the  purchase  of  books.  Their  leaders  began 
to  denounce  strikes,  and  to  yjoint  out  the  need  for  more  educa- 
tion  both  general  and   technical.     Meanwhile   the   growth  and 
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increasing  complexity  of  the  ailmiiiistrativc  work  of  the  unions 
provided  sufficient  scope  for  the  energies  of  the  more  clear- 
headed and  practical-minded  of  their  leaders. 

In  1.S4..S  a  Manchester  Engineering  Society  had  7,000 
nieiiibcrs,  and  a  capital  reserve  fund  of  £27,000.  It  was  admir- 
ably organised  and  financed,  and  in  1850  it  was  merged  in  a  still 
larger  and  more  famous  society.  There  had  been  man}-  oppo- 
nents of  tlie  amalgamation,  and  during  the  process  many  of  the 
old  members  seceded;  but,  by  October,  1S5I,  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  could  boast  a  nuister  roll  of  11,000  members,  all 
paying  a  shilling  a  week  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  Their 
first  great  battle  was  fought  over  the  question  of  piece-woric  and 
systematic  overtime.  The  men  suggested  arbitration,  but  the 
masters  would  not  consent,  and  on  January  10th,  iHo'I,  every 
important  engineering  firm  in  London  and  Lancashire  stopped 
work.  The  little  band  of  (_'in-istian  Socialists,  whose  loaders  were 
F.  J ).  JVIaurice  and  Charles  Kingsley,  exerted  themselves  to  secure 
public  sympathy  and  support  for  the  men.  A  large  part  of  the 
working  classes,  and  no  small  numlier  of  the  well-to-do,  rushed 
into  the  contest,  and  considerable  subscriptions  were  raised;  but 
the  employers  were  too  strong,  and,  after  a  three  months'  struggle, 
the  men  were  defeated.  Their  defeat  did  not  shake  their  allegi- 
ance to  their  society,  and  it  became  a  pattern  on  which  many  of 
their  later  national  societies  modelled  themselves.  For  "  liencfit  " 
purposes  the  society  consisted  of  a  number  of  local  branches, 
practically  self-governed,  but  subject  to  a  general  code  interpreted 
by  a  central  executive  couunittee.  But,  for  fighting  purposes, 
power  was  centralised  in  the  hands  of  this  executive.  They 
rigidly  restricted  membership)  to  duly  qualified  men  in  the  trade, 
and  banished  from  their  programme  the  vague  general  ])hilan- 
thropy  which  had  characterised  the  earlier  movements,  more 
especially  during  the  dominance  of  Robert  Owen's  influence.  The 
unions  now  made  it  their  prime  business  to  advance  the  interests 
of  their  own  trade,  and  left  other  jjeople's  interests  to  be  looked 
after  by  other  people.  Occasionally,  however,  they  gave  liberal 
help  to  other  unions  engaged  in  contests  with  the  objects  of 
which  they  were  in  sympatiiy.  Within  ten  years  of  the  great 
strike  the  ensjineers  had  doubled  their  numbers,  and  had  accumu- 
lated  £73,000.  With  such  financial  interests  at  stake  the  union 
leaders  became  anxious  to  avoid  strikes,  and  between  1.S52  and 
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1858  there  wci'o  eoniiiar.itivcly  few  of  tliese,  and  mnw  an  a  largo 
scale.  In  185!),  however,  there  was  a,  great  strike  in  the  Imildinsr 
trades    of   London    in    favour    of  shortened    hours    of 


o 
ahour. 
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Twenty-four  thousand  men  were  locked  out.       Public  svuipathy   The 
was    roused    for   the  men.     The  Amalgamated  Engineers  eon-   striker" 
trihuted  three    successive  weekly   gifts    of   £1,000,   and    much   i859. 
other  help  was  forthcoming.     Tliis  time  the  battle  ended  in  a 
compromise,    one    result    of   which    was   the    formation    of   the 
Amalgamated   Carpenters'    Soelet}-,  antl  of  the  London  Trades 
Council. 


The 

Trades 

Council. 


The  Co- 
operative 
Movement. 
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The  forming  of  the  hiltcr  iiiiirks  ;i  new  departure  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  industry.  The  leaders  of  trade  nnionism  were  once  more 
feeling  the  need  of  some  organisation,  not  restricted  to  a  single 
trade  or  group  of  trades.  Some  of  those  who  had  co-operated  to 
help  the  builders  decided  to  form  a  permanent  council,  representing 
various  distinct  trades,  which  shoidd  be  an  organ  of  inter-com- 
munication,  and  a  channel  of  nnitual  help.  The  Councd  held  its 
first  meeting  on  July  10th,  IStiO,  and,  at  about  the  .same  tune, 
provincial  Councils  began  to  be  tbrmcd,  with  the  same  genera] 
objects,  in  many  of  the  large  towns  Another  new  departure  was  a 
revived  political  activity  As  soon  as  the  chief  separate  trades 
were  fairly  efficiently  organised,  the  need  of  common  political 
action  began  to  be  felt.  Men  found  that,  as  unionists,  they  were 
keenly  interested  in  the  movement  to  extend  the  franchise,  and 
thus  to  secure  increased  political  power  for  their  own  class.  They 
were  anxious  to  extend  the  Factory  Acts,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  little  that  remained  of  legal  impediment  to  combination. 
Gradually  they  began  to  take  part  even  in  those  political  matters 
which  had  little,  if  anytliing,  to  do  with  definite  trade  interests. 
Thus,  the  London  Trades  Council  took  an  active  part  in  the 
popular  welcome  to  Garibaldi,  and  in  a  meeting  to  show 
sympathy  with  the  Northern  States  of  America.  Many  trade 
unionists  protested  against  this  tendencj',  which  seemed  to  them 
to  savour  too  much  of  sentiment,  but  the  general  feeling,  among 
the  leaders  at  any  rate,  was  in  the  other  direction. 

Meanwhile  the  Co-operative  movement  had  fairly  started  on 
its  victorious  career.  Its  original  object  was  essentially  ethical. 
The  word  was  primarily  used  as  an  antithesis  to  competition,  and 
Co-operation  was  rather  a  fiiith  and  a  principle  of  life  than  a 
mere  system  of  profitable  shopping  and  store-keeping.  Robert 
Owen  (p.  304)  maybe  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  English  Co- 
operative movement.  Before  his  ideas  had  taken  a  democratic 
turn  he  had  aimed,  in  New  Lanark,  at  tighting  the  evils  of 
competition  by  making  the  national  and  social  conditions  of  the 
workmen  his  first  care.  The  relation  of  employer  to  employed 
was  to  be  one  of  co-operation ;  for  the  advantage  of  each  would 
involve  the  advantage  of  the  other.  Owen,  in  his  earlier  days, 
believed  that  the  .social  problem  could  be  solved  by  competent  and 
benevolent  captains  of  industry,  but  experience  convinced  him 
that  this  was  impracticable.     Next,  he   looked  to  the  State  to 
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orgaiiiso  co-operative  coininunities.  Only  very  gradually  did  he 
come  to  believe  that  the  workers  must  create  for  themselves  some 
system  which  would  dispense  with  employers ;  and  he  never 
attained  to  any  firm  conviction  of  how  this  was  to  be  done.  The 
provision  shop,  which  he  ran  without  profit  at  New  Lanark, 
suggested  to  some  of  his  disciples  the  idea  of  founding  co-opera- 
tive shops  by  means  of  £1  shares.  Owen  himself,  however,  took 
little  interest  in  this,  and  seems  to  have  feared  that  it  un'ght 
withdraw  men  from  the  pursuit  of  the  social  millennium.  Other 
experiments  followed,  but  these  were  initiated  for  the  most  part 
by  philanthropic  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 

At   length,  in    184-i,  twenty-eight   Rochdale  men   started  a  The 
bu.siness  for  themselves,  with  a  capital  of  only  one  poimd  each,   Rochdale 

*■  Pioneers 

and  that  slowly  saved  up,  often  at  the  rate  of  twopence  a  week. 
This  was  the  first  store  which  succes.sfully  solved  the  problem  of 
eliminating  the  shopkeeper  from  a  shopkeeping  business. 

This  seems  to  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  what  is  called 
Distribative  Co-operation.  The  other  jioints  on  which  the  Roch- 
dale Pioneers  insisted  arc  not  essentially  co-operative.  Sujjplying 
only  the  best  goods,  giving  full  weight,  allowing  and  asking  no 
credit,  were,  no  doubt,  important  features  in  their  success,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  with  ordinary  shop- 
keeping,  whereas  the  democratic  management  and  the  division 
of  profits  among  menibers  and  customers  were  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Rochdale  experiment.  The  progress 
wliii;h  It  made  during  the  period  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  is 
mdicated  by  the  following  figures : — 

Year.  Xo.  of  Membei's.  Business.  Profits. 

1845  ...  74         ...  £710         ...  ±;22 

1855  ...  1,400         ...  £44,906        ...  £3,109 

1S65  ...  5,32(3         ...         £196.2.34         ...  £25,ir,6 

The  success  of  this  Society  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  co-opera- 
others  more  or  less  on  the  same  lines.  Some  were  successful ;  I'l""'  ,,. 
others  failed,  flie  varying  results  were  largely  due  to  the  degree 
of  competence  attained  in  their  management;  partly  to  good  or 
bad  luck  :  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  no  great 
success  attended  any  form  of  co-operative  production  during  this 
period.  The  principle  of  dividing  among  labourers  as  such,  i.e. 
in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  the  results  of  their  labour,  was 
altogether  dropped  in  many  cases,  and  only  carried  out  to  an 
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inconsiderable  extent  in  others.  The  workman  might  profit  by 
investing  his  little  capital  in  the  store,  by  obtaining  good  and 
cheap  provisions,  in  addition  to  a  share  in  the  dividend  propor- 
tional to  his  pnrchases ;  but  the  success  of  such  stores  has  done 
little  to  show  the  feasibility  of  schemes  to  enable  the  worker,  as 
such,  to  gain  an  increased  share  in  the  product  of  his  work. 
Co-operative  workshops,  started  with  this  idea,  generally  either 
failed  or  abandoned  the  principle,  and  became  merely  joint  stock 
concerns,  in  which  the  stock  was  held  by  workmen.  This  was 
the  case,  even  in  the  mills  set  up  by  the  Kochdale  Pioneers.  The 
original  idea  was  to  allow  the  shareholders  live  per  cent.,  together 
with  half  any  further  profits,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  divided 
amontj  the  workmen  ;  but  this  scheme  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
the  mills  were  henceforth  conducted  as  joint  stock  companies. 

The  Co-operative  movement,  though  it  owed  its  success 
mainly  to  workmen  co-operators  themselves,  had  many  useful 
allies  and  champions  among  other  classes.  The  Christian 
Socialists  warndy  supported  the  movement,  though  they  felt  that 
it  fell  far  short  of  their  ideal.  One  of  their  number,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Neale,  rendered  specially  useful  service  by  drafting  and  carrying 
through  the  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Industrial  Societies 
Act,  which  gave  full  legal  protection  to  the  funds  of  the  stores 
and  removed  various  restrictions  under  which  they  lay.  This 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  movement,  and  by  1865  there 
wei-e  124,059  members  of  co-operative  societies,  whose  sales 
amounted  during  the  year  to  £6,001,153. 
Growth  of  The  progress  of  Trade  Unionism  and  Co-operation  during  this 

period,  was,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  steady  increase  of 
national  wealth,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  working  classes 
to  improve  their  position.  This  progress  in  wealth  was  un- 
doubtedly largely  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Trade  .system. 
In  1S51,  when  much  had  already  been  done  iia  this  direction, 
our  imports  were  valued  at  one  hundred  millions,  and  our 
exports  (including  re-exports)  were  imder  seventy-five  millions. 
By  1S56  these  figures  had  risen,  the  imports  to  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  and  the  exports  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
millions.  By  1865  they  had  exceeded  what  appeared  to  be  the 
marvellous  amounts  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-hve  millions.  In  other  words  our  imports  had 
nearly   trebled,  and   our  exjjorts   more   than  doubled  in  fifteen 
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years.  The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  arc,  no  tloubt,  imperfect 
evidences  of  general  material  progress,  but  all  the  facts  and 
figures  at  our  disposal  contirni  the  belief  that  England's  wealth 
was  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  progress  was,  however,  not  unbroken.     The  year  18-57 
brought  aniither  of  those  crises  and  panics,  which  appeared  to 
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recur  at  regular  decennial  periods.  There  had  been  such  crises  The  crisis 
in  182G,  1886,  and  1847.  Since  this  last  date  the  country  had  °"^"- 
gone  through  the  regular  cj^cle.  The  panic  had  been  followed  by 
several  years  of  depressed  trade,  during  which  wages  were  low, 
employment  scarce,  and  profits  on  capital  insufficient  to  tempt 
enterprise.  Gradually,  however,  confidence  revived,  and  men 
were  more  prepai-ed  to  stake  the  .slow  accumulation  of  the  bad 
years.  The  Crimean  War  (1854-56)  gave  an  artificial  stimulus 
to  trade,  and  in  1855  confidence  passed  far  beyond  tiie  bounds 
of  prudence.  Credit  began  to  be  recklessly  given.  Many  large 
284 
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operators  kept  practically  no  reserve,  trusting  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  help  tliein.  A  wave  of  excessive  railway  speculation 
in  America  helped  to  swell  the  general  excitement,  and  in  1856 
the  crash  began  in  the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  many 
companies  had  been  paying  dividends  which  they  had  not  earned. 
There  was  a  panic  in  New  York,  in  which  sixty-two  of  the  sixty- 
three  banks  in  that  city  stopped  payment.  Thus  the  English  crisis 
was  precipitated.  Firms  with  large  American  dealings  began 
to  totter.  Failures  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  reacted  on  London. 
Failures  in  one  trade  brought  disaster  to  others.  There  followed 
a  repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  the  scenes  of  1847.  The  bank 
rate  went  up  to  nine  per  cent.,  but  the  reserves  nevertheless  sank 
so  low  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  had  to  stop  pay- 
ment on  November  13th,  1857,  but  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act.  Under  this  suspension  the  Bank  issued 
nearly  a  million  pounds  in  notes  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  legal 
limit.  This  shows  that  the  crisis  was  even  more  intense  than 
that  of  1847  (p.  489).  With  the  suspension  of  the  Act  and  the 
raising  of  the  rate  the  panic  soon  passed  away,  and  indeed 
confidence  revived  somewhat  sooner  than  had  been  the  case 
in  the  previous  crises. 

This  revival  of  confidence  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
new  facilities  given  to  trading,  with  only  limited  liability,  under 
the  Act  of  1862.  This  Act  made  it  easy  for  any  seven  or  more 
persons  to  be  incorporated  with  or  without  limited  liability,  and 
with  various  special  privileges.  The  result  was  an  extensive 
formation  of  joint  stock  companies,  many  of  which  were  of  a 
dishonest  or  dangerously  speculative  character ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Act  led  also  to  a  great  development  of 
legitimate  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  reforms  of  Huskisson  and  Peel  (pp.  121,  163, 
'■]]())  our  system  of  Customs  was  still  very  complicated,  and  in 
many  ways  Protective.  It  was  reserved  for  Gladstone  to  com- 
plete the  edifice  of  which  Huskisson  had  laid  the  foundation, 
and  towards  which  Peel,  in  abolishing  the  corn  laws,  had  con- 
tributed the  most  important  part.  Gladstone's  Budget  of  1853 
freed  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  different  kinds 
of  o-oods  from  Customs  duties,  and  reduced  the  rates  on  one 
hundred  and  forty  more.  Its  first  principle  was  that  Customs 
duties  should  only  be  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue,  and  in  no 
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degree  for  the  protection  of  native  industries.  Unproductive 
duties  were,  therefore,  to  be  swept  away.  Secondly,  a  great 
reduction  was  made  upon  articles  of  food  which  were  of  general 
consumption,  such  as  tea,  butter,  eggs,  apples,  cheese.  Thirdly, 
all  duties  upon  half-manufactured  goods  were  to  be  abolished. 
Fourthly,  a  great  simplification  was  introduced  by  getting  rid, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  dift'erential  and  ad  valoi'em  duties.  Even 
these  sweeping  changes  were  intended  only  as  another  step 
towards  thorough  Free  Trade.  The  Crimean  War  necessitated 
the  delay  of  further  reductions  and  abolitions  of  duties,  but  in 
1S60  the  work  was  resumed.  The  Budgets  are  too  elaborate  to 
he  explained  in  detail  here,  but,  by  way  of  summary,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  under  that  of  1842  no  less  than  1,052  kinds 
of  articles  paid  duty.  By  1853  the  number  had  fallen  to  466, 
and  by  1860  to  forty-eight.  Between  that  year  and  the  end 
of  our  period  the  reduction  had  been  carried  further.  The 
Free  Trade  principle  is  that  so-called  "  Protection "  injures 
instead  of  protecting.  If  other  people  damage  us  by  taxing 
our  exports,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  damage  ourselves 
still  further  by  taxing  theirs.  Accordingly,  when  England  in 
1860  made  a  Treaty  with  Napoleon  III.,  she  was  really  con- 
ceding nothing,  but  merely  carrying  her  own  principles  one 
step  further,  and  purchasing  one  advantage  at  the  cost  of 
obtaining  another.  The  same  thing  held  good  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  genuinely  convinced  that  France  would  benefit  by  The 
opening  her  ports  more  freely  to  English  exports,  but  this  coMen 
view  was  by  no  means  popular  in  France.  It  was,  therefore,  i8«o. 
necessary  to  secure  support,  by  making  the  relaxation  nomin- 
ally compensated  for  by  a  similar  relaxation  of  the  English 
tariff.  Hitherto  France  had  absolutely  declined  to  take  many 
kinds  of  imports,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  all  these  were 
to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  never  exceeding  tbirty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  a  number  of  existing 
duties  were  to  be  reduced.  The  result  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
great  increase  in  the  trade  between  England  and  France ;  and, 
secondly,  the  setting  of  an  example  which  was  speedily  followed. 
The  chief  European  powers  bound  themselves,  by  a  variety  of  commer- 
treaties,  to  modify  their  tariffs  if  the  other  contracting  nations  Treaties, 
would  make  corresponding  relaxations.  Under  the  new  system, 
international  trade  grew  very  rapidly.     It  is  possible,  however, 
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that   the   treaties   helped    to   fix    in 
hostility    to   foreign   imports   ■which 
difficulties    to    bring  about   a 
only  England  escaped. 

Some  brief  mention  must  next  be  made  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  gold  (California.  1848  :  Australia,  1851,  etc.).  The 
consequent  revolution  in  the  supply  of  gold  may  be  realised 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  ten  years  1841-50  the  average  annual 
production  of  gold  in  the  world  had  been  worth  about  seven 
and  a  half  million  pounds  ;  but  in  the  next  ten  years  it  rose  to 
about  twenty-eight  million  pounds.  It  naturally  followed  that  the 
value  of  gold,  in  terms  of  most  articles,  rapidly  fell,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  general  j^rices  rapidly  rose.  This  acted  as  a  great 
stimulus  to  industry.  But  some  classes  of  the  community 
suffered  severely.  Those  who  had  fixed  incomes,  derived  for 
instance  from  preference  shares,  fixed  dividends,  or  annuities, 
found  that  the  old  income  would  no  longer  buy  the  comforts 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  profited  by  the  change,  were  tempted 
into  extravagances  which  sometimes  took  forms  permanently 
injurious  to  industrial  efficiency.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 
from  about  1860  the  number  of  paupers  began  to  increase,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : — 

England  and  Wales. 


i'ear  endini,' 

Mean  No. 

Mivm  Xo. 

Total 

Lady  Day. 

Indoors. 

Outioors. 

Mean  No 

1860 

113,607 

731,126 

844,633 

1861 

125,866 

758,055 

883,921 

1862 

132,236 

784,906 

917,142 

1863 

136,907 

942,475 

..      1.079,382 

The  increase  was  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  popu- 
lation. No  doubt  the  (Jotton  Famine  partly  accounts  for  that 
of  the  later  years.  The  American  Civil  War  brought  with  it 
a  blockade  of  the  ports  whence  the  materials  for  the  staple 
trade  of  Lancashire  had  been  chiefly  exported  (pp.  357,  7!)(l). 
This  caused  terrible  distress  ;  and  though  the  brave  endurance 
of  the  operatives,  and  a  national  subscription  amounting  in 
April,  1863,  to  ujDwards  of  two  millions  sterling,  prevented  the 
extension  of  pauperism  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  yet 
many  trades  suffered  indirectly  from  the  distress  of  Lancashire. 
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Others,  however,  were  stimuhxted  by  the  Anicrioau  War.  It 
may  be  that  the  "  good  "  times  made  Guardians  more  lax,  and, 
at  "any  rate,  these  years  were  exceptional.  From  18G4  the 
decline  that  had  been  going  on  vmder  the  new  Poor  Law  was 
resumed  ;  but  it  is  at  least  curious  that,  even  for  these  four 
years  risin^-  wau'es  and  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  work 
did  not  prevent  an  increase  of  pauperism. 

If  we  try  to  summarise  our  mdustrial  history  for  the  period 
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dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  we  must  stiU  give  the  first  place  to  summary. 

the  increase  of  population,  and  the   still   greater   increase   of 

wealth.     In    Ireland,   indeed,   the   potato    failure   started   that 

flow  of  emigration  which  has  gradually  reduced  the  population 

of  the   sister   i.'iland   from   over   eight  millions  to  under   lour 

and  a  half  millions.     But   the   increase    in  the  other  parts  of 

the   United  Kingdom  more   than  balanced  the  decrease ;   and 

the  continued  improvements  of  machinery,  combined  with  the 

extension  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  caused  great  accretions 

of    wealth.     We    must    notice,   however,    that    the    industrial 

revolution  had  now  extended  to  the  Continent,  and  that  the 
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railway  expansion  which,  in  England,  was  most  striking  in 
the  years  1844  and  1845,  was  now  specially  affecting  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  had,  by  the 
latter  part  of  our  period,  reached  India  and  other  regions  which 
were  in  a  more  backward  industrial  stage.  The  telegraph,  also, 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  most  important  factor  in  industry  and 
commerce.  The  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the 
American  Civil  War  must  have  somewhat  hindered  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  even  when  they  gave  a  temporary 
stimulus  to  trade.  Financial  crises  brought  ruin  to  many, 
but  the  favourable  forces  were  so  strong  that  the  destructive 
mtluences  of  over-speculation  and  panics  did  not  prevent  con- 
tinued material  progress.  Of  these  favouring  forces  the  gold 
discoveries  were  hardly  less  important  than  the  mechanical 
improvements  and  the  more  efficient  organisation  of  manu- 
facture. Next  to  these  we  nmst  put  Free  Trade ;  but  to  those 
who  care  more  about  the  distribution  of  wealth  than  aljout 
its  production,  and  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  people,  than  to  the 
multiplication  of  their  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  foremost 
place  must  be  given  to  the  growing  power  of  trade  unions, 
the  improvements  in  factory  and  mining  laws,  and  the 
beginnings  of  modern  sanitary  legislation.  The  English 
working  classes  were  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  legislation 
of  1833  and  1834,  as  well  as  of  the  improvements  made  during 
the  period  dealt  with  in  this  chapter;  and  they  were  also 
discovering  how  much  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  by 
their  own  efforts. 
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FitiiM  181.5  to  1843,  when  the  now  Act  regulating  theatres 
was  passed,  war  was  continuously  waged  on  the  patent  rights 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  whose  prescriptive  right  to 
perform  the  "  legitimate  drama "  was  enforced  bj'  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  under  the  Act  of  1737.  Certain  exceptions  were 
allowed;  for  instance,  "legitimate"  at  the  Haj'market  in  the 
summer  months,  musical  performances  at  the  Lyceum  and 
St.  James's  (then  the  Prince's),  burlettas  at  the  Olympic  and 
the  A<lelphi.  Othello  was  converted  into  a  musical  performance 
by  striking  a  few  chords  behind  the  scenes  at  frequent  intervals ; 
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five  pieces  of  vocal  iniisic  in  each  act  made;  a  ])l:iy  "  burletta" 
beyond  risk  of  contention.  The  result  of  the  law  was  to  dis- 
courage the  perforuianoe  of  the  plays  of  all  the  grcat(!st  Pjiglish 
playwrights;  for  jjeoplo  would  not  go  to  Covent  (lardini  and 
l)rury  Ijane  to  hear  them — indeed,  tliey  could  not  hear  them 
if  they  did  go,  for  the  new  school  of  actors  had  not  voice 
enousrh  to  till  lar<je  houses  that  had  been  well  suited  to  the 
powerful  declamatory  style  of  the  elder  Kembles.  The  law 
was  openly  defied  Ijy  the  Strand  Theatre,  and  a  nvunber  of 
large  theatres  outside  the  limits  of  Westminster  existed  on 
sufferance.  The  two  great  houses  ruined  the  managers,  and 
their  rights  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  law  courts,  for  public 
opinion  was  too  strongly  against  them.  After  1S32,  when  a 
Parliamentary  Coumiittee  was  held  to  consider  what  change  in 
the  licensing  laws  was  possible,  the  minor  theatres  encountered 
no  further  difficulty. 

The  beginning  of  our  period  Avas  the  end  of  the  old  style.  The  Great 
Mrs.  Siddons  maile  her  last  appearance  in  1812,  appearing  only  tragedian, 
for  a  benetit  in  1819  ;  J.  P.  Kemble  made  his  last  appearance  in 
1817.  From  1818  to  1833  may  be  dated  the  period  of 
Edmund  Kean,  the  first  period  of  Macready,  and  the  enter- 
tainments at  the  Lyceum  by  the  elder  Mathews.  Those  who 
saw  the  acting  of  Kean  ascribe  to  him  pre-eminently  the  quality 
of  inspiration.  He  had  intensity  by  nature,  whereas  Macready 's 
motto  was  "  Patience  is  genius."  Macready,  by  mere  force  of 
his  massive  phj-sique,  was  passionate,  whereas  Kean  showed 
more  of  the  intellectual  aspects  of  jaassion.  Maeready's 
masculine  energy,  his  "  Homeric "  quality,  as  Mr.  Westland 
Marston  describes  it,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  graceful 
charm  of  his  contemporary,  Charles  Kemble,  whose  Hamlet, 
Mercutio,  Orlando,  Benedick,  best  displayed  his  talents.  With 
less  pomposity  and  more  of  natural  sentiment,  he  succeeded 
best  where  Macready  was  least  successful. 

The  'thirties  date  the  opening  and  closing  of  many  famous  Famous 
theatrical  careers:  Charles  Young  is  last  heard  of  in  1832,  pJayerT^ 
Edmund  Kean  in  1833,  Charles  Kemble  in  183G,  Liston  in  1837. 
From  1837  dates  the  second  period  of  Jlacready,  which  covers 
his  career  as  a  manager,  with  many  failures,  first  at  Covent 
Garden,  then  (1841)  at  Drury  Lane.  The  'thirties  saw  Fanny 
Kemble's    efforts    to    support    her   failing    father,   and    Helen 
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Faucit's  first  appearance,  with  those  of  I'helps  and  the  younger 
Jluthews.  The  fashion  for  inflated  rhetoric  showed  very  Httle 
tendency  to  wane.  The  great  plaj's  were  Sheridan  Knowles's 
Virylnim  (1S20),  The  Hunckhack  (1832),  Love  (1839),  in  which 
Ellen  Tree  (Mrs.  Charles  Kcan)  had  great  success.  The  piece 
ran  for  fifty  nights,  which  \va.s  then  considered  extraordinary- 
Bulwcr's  IjkI  11  of  L)/ons,   tlireatcned  at  first  with  failure,  ran 


EDML.XU    KliAX,    liV    .1.    S.    STUJIl'. 
(National  Portrait  Gallery.) 

thirty  nights  in  its  first  season,  and  was  accounted  a  great 
success,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  nights  were  more  usual  runs- 
Talfourd's  Ion,  Byron's  Mn.rlno  Faliero  drew  well;  in  1840 
Money  came  out,  and  showed  that  high-flown  sentiment  was 
still  in  vogue.  What  was  sometimes  wanting  in  quality  was 
made  up  in  quantity:  the  bill  consisted  of  either  two  five-act 
comedies,  or  a  tragedy  preceded  by  a  farce  and  followed  by 
a  three-act  comedy. 

The  legitimate  drama  entered  upon  a  new  era  when  Samuel 
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riii'lps.  with  Mrs.  Warner,  took  tlio  management  of  Sadler's  The 
Wells,  Islington.  I'hclps  followed  the  methods  of  ilacready,  Drlm"^** 
bnt  had  not  his  vigour.  Phelps,  however,  believed  himself  to 
be  the  apostle  of  a  cause — so  Mr.  Marston  calls  him — and  as 
such  the  public  willingly  accepted  an  education  at  his  hands. 
He  could  act  parts  of  every  description,  and  appeared  in  at 
least  thirty  Shakespearian  characters.  Though  he  never  excelled 
by  force  of  inspiration  of  passion  or  sentiment,  he  knew  his 
audience,  and  delivered  his  words  slowly  and  audibly,  making 
little  of  himself  and  everything  of  his  author.  In  eighteen 
seasons  he  pi'oduced  thirty-one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  free 
from  eighteenth-century  "  improvements,"  and  further  revived 
many  plays  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  classics. 
The  literary  world  went  nightly  on  pilgrimage  to  "  the  Wells," 
Islington.  Nearer  home,  Charles  Kean,  as  manager  of  the 
Princess's  from  1850,  was  doing  similar  work.  He  rejected  the 
theatricality  and  point-making  of  his  j^redeeessors  ;  and  though 
he  failed  sometimes  in  tragic  power  through  his  eagerness  to 
represent  rather  the  quietude  of  nature,  he  educated  people  to 
appreciate  more  refined  methods.  He  cared  much  for  historical 
accuracy ;  his  pageants,  dresses,  and  scenery,  to  which  Stanfield 
brought  his  artistic  skill,  surpassed  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 
This  was  the  period  of  dramatised  versions  of  Dickens's  novels, 
of  Buckstone's  Joel  8Jiepp(.ird,  of  Boucicault's  London  Ai<t<ur- 
ancc,  and  of  some  of  the  best  known  pla}'s  of  Tom  Taylor  and 
Charles   Reade. 

In  1841  Rachel  had  shown  London  the  best  traditions  of  the 
French  classical  drama,  and  people  were  reading  Racine  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  painful  school  task  or  study  in  literature. 
In  1857  came  Ristori,  and  those  who  had  seen  Rachel  found 
it  hard  to  choose  between  them ;  Marston  thought  Rachel  the 
more  grand  and  terrible,  Ristori  the  more  human,  with  more 
power  to  excite  pity  and  compassion  in  such  a  part  as  Pliedre. 
In  1857  her  Lady  Macbeth,  in  Italian,  was  the  world's  talk. 
The  American  actress,  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  acted  Romeo 
to  her  sister's  Juliet,  in  184G,  and  the  French  actor,  Fechter, 
had  c{ualities  of  the  greatest  tragic  power.  In  1855  the  periods 
appear  to  divide  again.  In  that  year  William  Farren,  the 
elder,  retired,  and  with  him  the  stage  lost  the  best  ])layer  of 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  the  cnurtly  gentle- 
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man  of  the  last  centuiy.  In  tlio  following  year  l'>llen  Terry 
made  her  first  appearance,  under  Kean's  management,  in  a 
child's  jiart.  With  the  'sixties  begins  the  period  of  Robertson's 
plays:  David  Garrick,  Society,  Ours,  Caste,  Play,  and  School; 
of  H.  J.  Byron's  management  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
formerly  the  Queen's ;  of  the  first  important  appearances  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Irvinsf,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Mr. 
AVyndham.      In    LSTo    H.   J.    Byron    gave    to    the    Vaudeville 


SCEXE    FROM    OU.'i',    AT    THE    PIUXCE    OF    WALEb  »    TIILIUI 
{Reproduced,  by  j^rmission,  from  the  '^  lUvstrated  London  Kcms,"  180G.) 
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Theatre  Our  Boy.'',  which  ran  for  more  than  four  years.  For 
a  time  English  dramatic  invention,  except  in  melodrama  and 
farce,  seemed  at  a  standstill. 

In  1S33  a  new  social  excitement  was  the  bazaar.  One  of 
the  first,  held  to  aid  foreigners  in  distress,  is  described  by 
Greville  as  like  a  masquerade  without  masks,  everybody  talking 
to  everybody,  whether  already  acquainted  or  not.  The  bazaar 
developed  the  female  passion  for  "  fancy  work,"  and  for  imitating 
legitimate  arts  in  inappropriate  materials.  Leather  was  cut  to 
appear  like  wood-carving;  potichomania  had  its  victims,  who 
spent  their  days  in  fastening  pieces  of  cut  paper  on  to  vases 


o 
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;uid  painting  them  with  glazi'.  In  iiion^  .scri(jus  circles  electric 
experiments  were  a  favourite  pastime,  and  animal  magnetism, 
neuro-hypnotism,  electro-biology  were  words  in  every  cultured 
person's  mouth.  The  kaleidoscopes,  aerostation,  aerial  .ships, 
diving-bells  of  1820,  had  been  displaced  as  interesting  topics 
of  conversation  by  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  clairaudience- 
Modern  spiritualism  came  to  England  from  America  in  the 
eai-ly  'tifties,  and  the  literary  and  fa.shionable  world  found  in 
the  seances  of  D.  D.  Home  and  other  mediums  an  all-absorbing 
interest.  Lord  Lyudhurst,  Sir  E.  Bulwer-Lytton,i  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,- Lord  Lindsay,-' Lord  Adare,  the  TroUopes,  the  Hewitts, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Dr  Gully  of  Malvern,  are 
among  those  whose  names  occur  frequently  m  the  astonisiiing 
literature  that  belongs  to  this  subject. 
News-  The   object   of  the  stamp   duty   on    newspapers   had   been 

partljf  to  raise  money,  but  also  to  keep  periodical  literature  for 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  out  of  the  hands  ot  those  who,  writing 
for  the  poor,  might  pander  to  the  democratic  and  revolutionary 
fancies  of  the  populace.  It  was,  however,  always  possible  to 
evade  the  duty,  and  Cobbett,  by  having  no  news  in  his  paper, 
was  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  Weekly  Register  from 
Is.  Okl.  to  2d.,  and  thereby  obtained  an  enormous  influence. 
Irregular  publication  also  exempted  from  duty,  and  as  con- 
victions were  found  powerless  to  stop  the  circulation  of  un- 
stamped papers,  a  vast  number  were  in  circulation  at  Id.  or  2d. 
each.  These  pirate  papers  were  generally  inferior  in  quality, 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  etfect  of  the  stamp  duty  was  injurious 
in  that  it  cut  off  the  poor  and  ignorant  from  the  best  sources 
of  information.  The  annual  cost  of  a  daily  paper  to  a  sub- 
scriber was,  in  1818,  £10,  and  even  the  well-to-do  combined  to 
reduce  the  expense.  Agents  circulated  them  at  Id.  an  hour, 
and  when  they  were  "  a  few  days  old "  they  were  sent  to 
provincial  towns  and  through  the  country  at  reduced  prices. 
Whilst  the  stamp  duty  stood  at  4d.  the  issue  of  stamps  to 
British  newspapers  was,  in  1835,  not  quite  33,000,000  for  a 
population  of  about  25,000,000.     Next  year  the  tax  was  reduced 

'  The  fir.st  Lord  L_ytton.  -  Lord  Houghton. 

['  Afterwards  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  The  theft  of  his  dead  body, 
probably  for  ransom,  in  18S1,  and  its  recovery  some  years  afterwards,  constituted 
one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  nineteenth-century  criminology.] 
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to  Id.  the  sheet,  and  ihe  duly  on  ]r.\\m-  was  also  reduced.  The 
yield  rose,  and  in  1843  the  issue  of  stamps  was  about  .")(),r)00,0()0, 
at  the  time  when  old-established  papers  were  selling  at  5d. 
instead  of  7d.  each.  In  1.S53  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Id.,  and 
in  1855  it  was  abolished,  together  wiih  the  advertisement  tax, 
which  had  been  at  the  rate  of  3s.  (5d.  each.  The  chief  London 
dailies  in  1>S3.')  were  the  Times,  Morn  dkj  Chmnide,  the  Standdrd 
(an  evening  i)aper  till  1857),  Globe.  J<ih,i  Bull,  the  Mornmg 
Pot<t.  Thel'oarier  no  longer  held  the  position  as  an  evening 
paper  which  it  had  kept  during  the  war,  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  10,000. 

In  1814  the  Thnefi  began  to  be  printed  by  steam,  and  instead  The 
of  producing  450  copies  in  an  hour  produced  1,100  sheets.  By 
1836  this  number  was  again  more  than  doubled,  while  in  1884 
22,000  sheets  were  produced  in  the  hoiu'.  In  18  Ui,  when  Barnes 
began  to  edit  the  paper,  the  circulation  averaged  only  5,000 
copies  :  each  copy  consisted  of  one  sheet  of  four  pages.  By  1834 
the  circulation  had  doubled,  and  its  influence  on  public  opinion 
was  very  great.  Barnes  was  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and  was  called 
a  "  desperate  Radical "  ;  but  afterwards  Brougham  and  he  parted 
company,  and  the  tone  of  the  leading  articles,  an  enormous 
nundier  of  which  were  of  Barnes'  writing,  was  changed.  In  1841 
he  was  succeeded  hy  Delane,  who,  though  he  was  no  writer,  was 
alilc  by  means  of  his  social  gifts  to  make  a  position  in  society  and 
in  politics  which  no  journalist  had  before  attained.  In  1828  it 
had  been  thought  odd  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  the 
editor  of  the  I'imes  to  dinner ;  but  in  Lor<l  Palmerston's  time  a 
close  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Ministry  and  Delane.  Both 
Barnes  and  Delane  .seized  readily  on  any  available  means  to  ob- 
tain information  rapidly,  and  before  the  days  of  rail  and  telegraph 
performed  marvellous  feats  with  their  expresses.  In  1834  Barnes 
"ot  news  from  Glasgow,  which  was  brought  by  horses  posting  400 
miles  at  an  average  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  By  1854  the 
circulation  of  the  Times  far  exceeded  that  of  all  the  principal 
dailies;  it  stood  at  nearly  52,000  when  the  Morniiu/  Advertiser 
stood  at  near  8,000,  the  'Daily  News  over  4,000,  the  J/or;;  n(.7 
Herald  near  4,000,  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  Mornivg  J'osf 
near  3,000.  In  1884  the  least  daily  issue  of  the  Daili/  Xews, 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  standard  exceeded  170,000. 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  in  spite  of  its  small  circulation,  had 
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Other  ;i  liiuli   ropiitrttioii  under  tlic  cilitorsliij)  (it'  ■hiniL's  IVrry  (ITJSD- 

apers.  ]s-2]).  I'eny  w:is  the  first  to  iiitrocluco  shorthand  reporting 
of  I'ariiameutary  speeches,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  print  in 
the  morning  the  speech  of  the  previous  night.  The  Morning 
Post  was  remarkable  for  its  poetr}',  and  it  was  here  that 
Wordsworth  published  his  sonnets,  while  Moore,  Southey,  and 
Young  also  wrote  for  it.  The  London  daily  press  had  among 
its  contributors  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
T.  Campbell,  James  Macintosh,  Dickens,  and  a  host  of  other 
famous  writers.  It  would  appear  that  journalism  was  then  less 
professional  and  more  literary  in  its  character  than  it  is  now, 
but  the  result  probably  was  that  a  less  uniforndy  good  level 
was  obtained.  There  was,  perhaps,  more  distinction  and  variety 
of  style  than  is  now  suffered,  but  the  average  was  lower,  and 
one  piece  of  brilliant  writing  went  to  make  up  for  nuich  of 
inferior  quality.  The  news  which  each  paper  nowadays  has 
to  announce  is  as  a  rule  the  same ;  in  former  times  there  was 
more  scope  for  extraordinary  feats  of  editorial  activity  in 
capturing  news ;  now  more  care  is  taken  as  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented.  In  LS34  not  a  single  provincial  town 
in  England  issued  a  daily  paper.  Liverpool  and  Canterbury 
alone  issued  papers  more  than  once  a  week.  In  1855  the 
total  of  provincial  papers  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  5(J0,  in 
1883,  1,576,  of  which  162  were  dailies.  But  the  growth  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  England  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
growth  in  the  LTnited  States;  it  apjiears,  however,  that  English 
taste  in  journalism  follows,  though  slowly,  upon  American 
models.  It  would  seem  that  humanity  develops  new  instincts 
and  new  desires  according  as  invention  suggests  them  and  pro- 
vides facilities  for  satisfying  them.  The  desire  to  read  much 
about  events  or  about  persons,  the  wish  to  have  or  to  send 
news,  was  not  felt  Avhen  it  could  not  be  gratified ;  and  now, 
with  the  means  to  quench  it,  has  been  raised  an  as  yet  un- 
quenchable thirst.  The  mischief,  if  mischief  it  be,  is  all  due 
to  steam ;  neither  the  abolition  of  stamp  taxes  nor  all  the 
administrative  reforms  of  Rowland  Hill  could  have  created 
these  monster  needs,  for  they  could  nut  have  satisfied  them. 
Steam  has  shown  how  impossilile  it  is  to  lay  down  any  law 
concerning  what  is  necessary  tor  the  happiness  of  humanity. 
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TnK    failure    of  the   potato    produced    widespread  dostiLution.  james 

affsravated  bv  loufr-coiuiuucd  trade  depression.     Followins'  this  ^"^.Y'^^^- 
oo  JO  ^  o  Scotland. 

drain  on  the  resotu-ees  of  the  community  came  "  the  mahgnant 
fever  "of  LS47,  decimating  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  poor. 
The  mortality  of  ( ilasgow  for  the  year  was  hitherto  unprecedented  The 
in  any  British  community.  The  cost  of  poor  relief  rose,  1843-48,  |°J^^e. 
from  over  a  ([uarter  of  a  million  a  year  to  more  than  double. 
But  it  was  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles  where  the  pinch  was 
most  keenly  felt.  There  the  economic  crisis  Avas  aggravated  by 
over-population,  a  vicious  land  system,  and  an  uncertain  climate. 
Emigration  had  long  been  checked  through  the  easy  sustenance 
of  the  potato  and  the  profits  of  kelp-burning,  an  industry  which 
collapsed  after  1S.5I  through  chemical  discovery  and  the  change 
of  import  duties.  The  crofter  system,  which  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  sheep  clearances,  fostered  unwise  subletting  and  the 
squatting  of  a  needy  crowd  of  dependants  without  regular 
employment,  landless,  and  ignorant.  The  Relief  Committee,  *"p^"=™- 
reporting  on  a  large  district  in  1849,  found  a  third  of  the 
population  dependent  on  their  crofter  neighbours,  little  better  off 
than  themselves.  The  benevolent  in  the  larger  towns,  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  and  the  Highland  landlords  made  heroic 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  distress.  All  over  the  country  the 
growing  mass  of  unemployed,  due  to  the  stagnation  of  trade 
(1849)  that  followed  the  famine,  and  the  collapse  of  credit  in 
1848,  put  a  great  strain  on  the  new  Poor  Law.  There  was,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  agitation  for  the  enactment  of  a  legal  claim  for 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  but  unemployed  poor  as  in  England. 
But  even  without  this  the  registered  poor  were  nearly  doubled 
in  numbers  during  this  period.  The  ratio  they  bore  to  the  whole 
population  was  3-85  per  cent.  (1847-67),  afterwards  reduced  to 
2-2  (1871-91).  To  these  results  the  reluctant  resort  to  the  work- 
house test,  characteristic  of  Scotland,  contributed  not  a  little. 

Contemporary  observers  were  of  opinion  that  more  harm  than  social 
good  was  done  by  the  liberal  charity  which  the  economic  crisis  Reform, 
elicited.  Elementary  education  was  still  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Government,  too,  became  alarmed  in  18.50  at  the  amount  of  the 
education  vote,  which  had  risen  in  a  few  years  from  £60,000  to 
£500,000.  The  State  was  now  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  juvenile  criminals,  giving  a  great  impetus  to  that 
industrial    school    movement    which   Dr.    Guthrie's   "I'lea   for 
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Ragged  Schools"  (1847)  inaugurated.  He  was  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness  (1850). 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  (LS,53) 
It  eHectually  cleared  the  streets  of  nocturnal  and  Sunday 
revelry,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  name  an  Act  which 
has  done  so  much  for  social  reform.  City  Corporations  were 
awakening  to  a  higher  sense  of  duty  towards  the  helpless 
classes.  Glasgow's  first  Extension  Act  (1846)  took  in  a  crowd 
of  squalid  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  old  parliamentary 
area,  leading  speedily  to  the  introduction  of  Loch  Katrine 
water  (1859)  and  the  creation  of  the  City  Improvement 
Trust  (18(i()).  Private  enterprise,  anticipating  the  wants  of  the 
extended  area  and  changes  of  social  customs,  gave  Glasgow 
her  first  supply  of  city  'buses,  developed  from  modest 
beginnings  in  184G  to  a  complete  system  in  1850. 
Ship-  The     high     position     of    Clyde     shipbuilding   dates    from 

buuding.  Jiobert  Napier's  success  with  the  first  four  Cunarders  (1840). 
When  Samuel  Cunard  failed  to  find  support  in  the  South  for 
his  mail  scheme,  he  betook  himself  to  Glasgow,  where,  with  the 
commercial  help  of  George  Burns,  and  the  engineering  skill  of 
Robert  Napier,  it  was  at  length  fairly  launched  (p.  45!).)  The 
subsequent  steps  in  progress  were  worked  out  here  also — sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  wood  and  the  screw  for  the  paddle,  along 
with  those  improvements  in  boilers  and  engines  which  made 
steam  available  and  economical  for  ocean  sailing.  Kincaid  of 
Greenock,  after  experiments  dating  from  1828,  succeeded  in  1840 
with  a  four-bladed  screw-propeller,  but  not  till  1850  could  the 
Clyde  claim  her  first  screw-steamer  (p.  180).  About  1858  iron 
and  the  screw  took  a  permanent  place.  To  the  close  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  belongs  the  first  general  use  of  iron  in  war.ships  (p.  178). 
The  Black  Prince,  an  ironclad  built  at  Govan  in  1800,  ushered  in 
the  long  series  of  Clyde-built  additions  to  our  fleet.  The  famous 
engineers,  Randolph  and  Elder  (afterwards  John  Elder  and  Co.),' 
of  Fairtield-on-CIyde  (1852),  applied  their  exceptional  skill  to 
that  economy  of  fuel  and  efficiency  of  steam  projnilsion  which 
have  made  the  Atlantic  Ferry  what  it  is.  The  first  warship 
supplied  with  their  notable  invention,  the  compound  engine 
(pp.  4(30),   was  strikingly   successful   on   trial   (18(J5). 

The  period  was  remarkable  for  the  part  played  by  chemistry  in 
[1  Now  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company.] 
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the  arts.     The  luamil'acturo  of  bichnunate  of  jiotash,  used  as  a   New 
iiKinlaiit  ill  (lyeinLC,  was  so  highly  devoloiied  at  Shawtiold,  near    °  "^  "^^ 
Ghisgow,  that  the  output  here  soon  equalled  that  of  all  tlie  king- 
dom combined.     The  .shale-oil  industry,  again,  owed  iiiiioh  to  the 
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(Fiom  the  fiifitwing  by  J.  Le  Conte.    After  James  Edtjar.) 

technical  education  of  the  Glasgow  Andersonian  College,  for  here 
Young  worked  and  studied  under  Thomas  Graham.  Finding  the 
bituminous  coal  of  Boghead,  near  Bathgate  (1850),  rich  in  oil, 
Young  established  there  a  vast  industry.  Paraffin  had  been 
discovered  (1830)  independently  by  Reichenbach  and  by 
Christison  of  Edinburgh  To  the  eaidy  studies  of  the  latter 
285 
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(1818)  was  alsa  due  tlic  application  of  naphtha  as  the  best 
solvent  of  india-rubber.  But  Macintosh  of  Glasgow  and 
Hancock  of  Liverpool  stepped  in  here,  and  reaped  all  the 
honour  and  profit.  Large  rul>bor  (1855)  and  vulcanite  (1862) 
works  were  set  agoing  in  Edinburgh.  Floor-cloth  making  was 
successfully  established  in  1847  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  this,  the 
cradle  of  the  industry,  is  still  without  a  rival  in  the  trade. 


p.  w. 

JOYCE. 
Ireland. 


"Young 
Ireland." 


The  Land 
War 


After  the  proclamation  of  the  Clontarf  meeting  in  1843  (p.  338) 
there  was  a  serion-'  split  in  the  Repeal  party.  The  younger  men 
grew  tired  of  O'Connell's  method  of  peaceful  constitutional  agita- 
tion, as  leading  to  nothing ;  stronger  views  began  to  prevail 
among  them  ;  and  a  number  of  them — all  men  of  gre.it  ability 
and  of  the  highest  character — seceded  and  formed  what  is  known 
as  the  Young  Ireland  party.  O'Connell  had  mainly  worked  for 
and  by  Catholics,  but  these  men  entered  on  the  task  of  uniting 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  j^eople  of  all  religions  in  one  grand 
organisation.  Their  organ  was  the  Nation,  a  weekly  paper, 
founded  by  Thomas  Davis,  a  Protestant,  and  by  Charles  Gavan 
Diifiy  and  John  Blake  Dillon,  two  Catholics.  Meantime  the 
famine  came;  O'Connell  died  ;  and  in  1848  the  Young  Ireland 
party  sprang  at  once  into  great  prominence.  The  NKtion  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  with  great  literary  ability;  but  several 
other  papers  of  a  much  more  violent  character  were  started  by 
men  of  more  advanced  opinions,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
John  Mitchel,  a  Unitarian,  the  most  powerful  and  daring  writer 
of  them  all.  At  last,  in  1848,  the  Government  issued  a  num- 
ber of  warrants ;  and  there  was  an  abortive  rising  under  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  Dillon,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  others- 
The  leaders  were  nearly  all  arrested  and  .sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  penal  servitude.  It  may  be  said  that  this  brought 
to  a  close  the  brilliant  and  brief  Young  Ii'eland  movement. 

The  land  troubles  inherited  from  the  bad  old  times  of  the 
Plantations  reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  years  following  the 
famine.  Those  of  the  tenants  who  survived  that  calamity  came 
out  of  the  trial  utterly  impoverished  ;  the  landlords  pressed  for 
impossible  rents,  and  evictions  came  by  the  thousand.  In  Ire- 
land, as  a  rule,  the  tenants  made  all  the  farm  improvements  : — 
changing  moorland  into  arable,  building,  draining,  fencing,  sub- 
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soiling,  and  so  forth  ;  the  landlords,  uiih  rare  exceptions,  did 
nothing.  Accordingly,  in  almost  all  cases  of  eviction,  the  tenants 
had  to  leave  behind  them  the  results  of  the  labour  of  a  life,  wliich 
formed  the  best  part  of  their  capital.  There  was  much  resistance, 
but  it  was  in  most  cases  in  the  .shape  of  secret  outrage.  Thus 
the  bitter  land  war  went  on  ;  and  for  ten  j^ears  or  so  after  the 


WILLI.VM    SMITH    O'BRIEN. 

(From  a  miniature,  by  jicrmissioii  of  D.  O'Brien,  E»q.) 

famine    Ireland   was   one   of    the   most    perturbed    and    most 
miserable  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  landlords  as  well  as  of  the  tenants  Encum- 
had  been  ruined  by  the  famine,  and  their  estates  were  heavily  Estates 
mortgaged.     To  relieve  these  by  enabling  them   to  dispose  of  Act. 
their  property,  the  Government,  in  LS49,  instituted  a  court  in 
Dublin  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.     The  Act 
was  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords,  and  no  thought  was 
taken  of  the  tenants.     The  purchasers  bought  the  estates  as  they 
stood,   including  the  tenants'  permanent  improvements,  which 
were  all  confi.scated  b}'  becoming  the  property  of  the  new  land- 
lords.    In  18.50  a  Land  Lea<rue  was  formed  in  Ireland  with  the 
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obj(  ct  of  forcing  the  (>ovcrnment  to  pass  some  measure  of  relief ; 
and  several  Jiills  were  introduced  from  time  to  time,  which  came 
to  nothing.  In  18G0  the  Government  passed  a  Bill  by  which  all 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant  were  secured  to  him, 
provided  they  had  been  made  with  tlie  consent  of  the  landlord  ; 
but  the  landlords  never  gave  consent,  and  this  Bill  turned  out 
quite  ineffective.  Meantime  it  soon  appeared  that  under  the 
operations  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  the  state  of  the 
country  became  worse  than  before.  The  new  proprietors  were 
generally  men  who  had  purchased  as  a  speculation — merely 
to  make  money — having  no  knowledge  of  the  tenantry  and  no 
sympathy  with  them.  Rents  were  very  generally  raised ;  there 
was  a  resurgence  of  evictions,  resistance,  outrages,  and  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  peasantry  continued  to  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  countr}'. 
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OESERAL  HISTORY. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Jfixtoyi/  nf  EiH/hnnl  frmii  ISl')  autl  Ilistorif  of  Twenty-five 
Years  (from  ISoG)  ;  Justin  McCartiiy,  Uidorij  of  Our  (hen  Times ;  H.  W.  Paul, 
Ifisior;/  of  Mudeiii  Liifflaiiil  (li)04);  FylTe,  Mothri)  liiirope ;  A.  Debidour,  Ilistoirc 
JUploiiiiiliqiie  tie  r Europe  :  Kinglake,  Histonj  of  the  Jtiisxiiiii  Tt'ar ;  Histories  of  the 
Iniliau  Mutiny  by  Malleson  and  Holmes  ;  Bosvvorth  .Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Ijiierenee; 
Sir  T.  llartin,  Life  iif  the  I'rinee  Connort ;  Dalling  and  Ashley,  Life  of  I'lilnierstoii  ; 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Life  of  Lord  John  Riixaell ;  Sii'  A.  Gordon,  Life  of  Lord 
Alierdeen  ;  ilorley,  Life  of  Coltden,  Greville,  Journals ;  Count  Vitztlnnn,  <SV.  I'eters- 
hiirg  and  London;  Lord  Malmosbury,  JLenioirs  of  an  Es~  Minister ;  Asliwell  and 
Wilberforce,  Life  of  Sam  net  Willnrforee ;  Davidson  and  Benham,  Life  of  Areliiiishop 
Tait ;  Hodder,  Life  of  Lord  Shafteshnrii ;  Letters  of  Lord  Blacliford  ;  Sir  A.  Taylor, 
Aalotiioi/riiplii/ ;  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  Life  of  Lord  LLoiir/hton  ;  Count  Beust,  Memoirs; 
Bianehi,    La  Votitiqac  dn   Comte  Cumilte  dc  Vaeoiir. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

The  Arm;/,  The  Xaeij,  The  Chnreh. — .So' cha,p.  xxiv.      Literature. — iSVr  chap.  xxi. 

Art,  I81G-188.3. — There  is  no  complete,  competent,  and  comprehensive  history  of 
art  as  it  existed  in  England  during  the  period  in  question.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  work  of  the  sort,  which,  neveitlieless,  does  not  cover  all  the  ground,  is  S.  and 
R.  Redgrave's  Centnri/  of  I'ainterx,  while  some  of  C.  R.  Leslie's  Essays,  being 
pregnant  of  knowledge,  thought,  and  fine  taste,  are  invaluable  as  regards  the 
principles  and  technique  of  art.  The  criticisms  published  in  the  Builder,  the 
Athenieam,  and  several  similar  journals  are  the  most  trustworthy.  To  these  may 
be  added  many  excellent  papers  by  P.  G.  Hamerton  and  others  in  the  Tortfolio. 
Among  the  numerous  recent  biograiihies  of  artists  may  be  mentioned  Hamerton's  and 
Thornbury's  L.ires  of  Turner  ;  O'DriscoU's  Maelisc  ;  C.  R.  Leslie's  Aatoliioi/raphieal 
lleeolleelions;  Gilchrist,  Efli/  and  ISlake ;  E.G.  Stephens,  Lundseer  and  Ma  I  read  i/ ; 
.-Vrmstroug,  Sir  Eredcric  Leif/hton,  ISriton  Jiiriere,  and  Sir  John  JLillais :  Layland, 
Charles  Keene  ;  the  various  biograjjliies  of  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
J.  Knight,  Hall  Caine,  J.  Sharp,  and  F  G.  Steplieus ;  Story,  John  I'arlei/  and  John 
Linne/l ;  G.  E.  Street,  hy  the -.irchitect's  son;  H.  Palmer,  S.l'almer  nmX  Joseph  Wolf: 
Dr.  Solly,  Darid  Cox  and  II'.  Mutter;  and  the  Aatohioejraphies  of  Messrs.  Cope, 
S.  Cooper,  Frith,  and  Haydou.     Works  on  Art,  as  such,  are  not  reckoned  here. 

I'hitosophi/.—'Besides  the  works  of  the  writers  referred  to,  tlie  Llistories  of 
I'hilosophij  of  Ueberweg  aud  Erdmann,  the  Dietionarij  of  National  liiotjraphij,  the 
Lu'iietoptedia  ISritanniea,  and  obituary  notices  in  Mind,  may  be  consulted  for  dates 
aud  bibliographical  details. 

lliolo,/!/.—Lifc  and  Letters  of  Charles  Llarain,  edited  by  his  son,  Francis 
Darwin ;  .3  vols.  (London,  1SS7).  Of  the  mass  of  Darwinian  literature,  S.  Butler, 
Eeolation  Old  and  JWw  (1879) ;  Romanes,  Darwin  and  after  Darwin ;  Charles 
Dirwin:  Memorial  Xotiees,  by  Huxley  and  others  ("Nature  Series,"  1882);  E.  B. 
Poulton,  Charles  Darwin  and  the  Theorij  of  Xataral  Seleetion ;  Clodd,  Pioneers  of 
Eeolation  ;  Grant  Allen,  Charles  Daruin  (188)),  are  more  or  less  historical. 

The  Mereantile  Marine.— Morley  Roberts,  papers  on  The  Great  Steamship  LJnes  in 
"Murray's  Magazine,"  IX.  (London,  1890);  Fry,  Xorth  Atlantic  Steam  Xarir/ation  ; 
F.  and  U.  Toekstliook. 

Ae/rieailare,    1816-1885.  -  Kham,    Ilirtionanj    of   the    Earm,   18.50;     Caird,   English 
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Af/rieiilliiri;  18.'>'2  ;  Norton,  Ci/clopcedia  of  Ayrindliirc,  1875;  Ramsay,  History  of  Ihc 
Uiiihhiml  and  Affricultural  Socieli/  of  Scothiml,  1879  ;  Caird,  Landed  Interest,  1880  ; 
Sheldon,  Dairy  Fitrmiiiii  ;  The  Rothnmsted  l\.rperiments,  189-3;  Journal  of  the  lioyal 
Ayrieultural  Society,  184()-85;  Jonrnnl  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers^  Asxoeiation, 
1877-8.3;  Journal  of  the  London  Fanners*  Club,  1877-^5;  The  Annual  Statement  of 
Trade,  ISoo-Ho  ;  The  Statistieal  Abstract,  XJuited  Kiugdom,  18.51-8o ;  'The  Veterinary 
Report,  1875-85;  The  Ayrienlturul  Returns,  1877-83. 

Medicine  and  Economic  LTistory. — iSee  chap.  xxi.     Social  Life,  etc. — See  chaj).  xxii. 

Scotland,  181.3-18S5. — General  and  Political:  Cockburn,  Memorials  of  his  Time 
(1S.3G)  ;  Journal  (ends  18.39)  ;  Lires  of  Jeffrey  (18.32),  Adam  Black  (1885),  and  Duncan 
Maclaren,  M.P.  'The  t'hurch  Question. — Buchan.an,  Ten  Years'  Conjlu-t  (1849) ;  Il;iiina, 
Life  of  Chalmers  (1849-;52)  ;  Bayue,  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller  (1871)  ;  Story, 
Life  of  Story  of  Rosneath  (18G2)aud  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  (1870);  Macleod,  Memoirs  of 
Norman  Maeleod ;  Mrs.  Oliphaut,  Life  of  Frineipal  Tulloch.  Social  and  Lleonomic 
Condition. — Dr.  Chalmers,  ('hriytian  and  Civic  Feonomy  of  Large  Touns  (1821)  ;  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (lo  vols.,  184.5)  ;  Alison,  Management  of  the  Poor  (1840)  ; 
Fraser,  Life  of  David  Stou'  (18G8)  :  Miller,  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  (1855)  ;  Guthrie, 
Plea  for  Ragged  Schools  (1847)  :  Report  of  Relief  Board  on  the  Hebrides  (1849) ;  Lamoud, 
Poor  Law  (1891)  ;  Cockburn,  Circuit  Journeys  ;  Peter  Mackenzie,  Reminiscences  (1865). 
Industry. — Bremner,  Manufactures  of  the  West  of  Scotland  (1870);  Bruce,  Life  of 
William  Lieuny  {Marine  Fngineer)  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men  ;  Deas,  2*he  Clyde 
(1873)  ;  Miller,  The  Clyde  from  Source  to  Sea;  Report  of  the  Crofter  Commission  (1884)  ; 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Crofts  and  Farms  in  the  Hebrides  (188.3)  ;  Scotland  as  it  Was  and  Is 
(1887);  Aoworth,  Raibeai/s  of  Scotland  (JSM).  3Ianners  and  Incident.— Autobiography 
of  Mrs.  Fletcher  (1770-1855;  Norton,  Early  Letters  of  Carlgle ;  Lives  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie  (begins  1863)  (1874),  and  8u-  Robert  Christison,  M.D.  (1794-1874);  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Edward  Irving  (1862);  Mrs.  Gordon,  l.'hristJiiiher  North  (1862);  Smiles, 
Nasmytli  ;  E.  Hodder,  Sir  George  Burns  (1890). 

Ireland. — See  chap.  xxiv. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   SUCCESSION    OF   THE    DEMOCRACY.       lSr,.-)-18S5. 


Ox  the  death  of  Lord  Pahneivston,  Earl  Russell  inevitably  became 
Prime  Minister.  Just  as  inevitably  he  forced  upon  the  Cabinet 
a  Reform  Pill  that  many  of  its  members  disliked.  It  reduced 
the  borough  franchise  from  £10  to  £7,  the  county  franchise 
from  £.50  to  £14,  and  gave  lodgers  the  vote.  The  moderate 
Liberals  promptly  took  alarm,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Lord  Grosvenor'  and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,-  formed  what  Mr.  Bright 
called  a  new  "  Cave  of  Adullam."  After  carrying  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  five,  Ministers,  on  June  18th,  1866, 
were  beaten  on  Lord  Dvmkellin's  amendment  substituting  rating 
for  I'ental  as  the  l)asis  of  the  borough  franchi.se.  They  resigned; 
and  thus  Lord  Russell's  long  official  career  came  to  an  end. 

Once  more  Lord  1  lerby  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry 
with  a  minority  behind  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  of  course,  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier  ;  Lord  Stanley-*  went  to  the  Foreign 
office  ;  Lord  Carnarvon  to  the  Colonial ;  and  Lord  Cranborne  ^ 
became  Secretary  for  India.  The  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons saw  clearly  enough  that  a  measiu'e  of  Reform  could  not  be 
avoided.  The  Radicals  were  agitating,  and  before  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  many  weeks  in  office  the  disorderly  contingent 
of  a  public  meeting  had  pushed  down  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park. 
Mr.  Disi-aeli  next  year  at  first  attempted  to  proceed  by  way  of 
resolution,  but  his  tactics  were  vigorously  resisted  by  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  pi-oposed  by  him  and  explained 
in  debate  as  foreshadowing  the  introduction  of  a  £6  franchise 
Bill,  had  eventually  to  be  withdrawn,  February  2oth,  1867.  A 
larger  measure  of  Reform  was  then  submitted  to,  and  adopted  b}", 
the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Cran- 
borne  and   General   Peel,  who  retired  from   the   Government. 
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Their  resignation  led  to  a  hastily  concocted  coniprouiise,  known 
through  the  subsequent  indiscretion  of  Sir  John  Pakington  as 
the  "  Ten  ilinutes  Bill,"  which,  however,  was  never  introduced 
into  Parliament.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  introduce 
a  Household  Suffrage  Bill,  which,  after  long  and  bitter  debate, 
was  carried.  In  the  following  year  (1868)  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Reform  Acts  supplemented  the  English  measure.  In  their  final 
shape  these  Acts  bestowed  the  franchise  on  all  male  house- 
holders paying  poor-rate  in  English  and  Scotch  boroughs; 
in  Ireland  there  was  a  rating  limit  of  £4  In  the  counties 
votes  were  given  to  occupiers  of  £10  in  England,  and  £14 
in  Scotland.  Eleven  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  thirty- 
five  lost  a  member.  These  seats  were  partly  presented  to 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Two  new  London  constituencies, 
Chelsea  and  Hackney,  received  two  members  ;  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  had  a  third  member; 
Salford,  Merthyr,  and  Dundee,  a  second ;  ten  new  boroughs, 
London  University  and  the  Scotch  Universities,  in  pairs,  one 
member.  By  a  rather  artificial  contrivance,  the  minorities 
were  given  a  chance  in  large  boroughs  and  in  some  counties, 
through  a  provision  (abolished  in  1885)  by  which  an  elector 
could  vote  for  only  two  candidates  where  there  were  three  seats. 

The  Liberal  party  was  in  want  of  a  cry ;  it  was  supplied 
them  by  an  Irish  revolutionary  organisation  known  as  the 
Fenians.  Their  conspiracy  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
Russell  ilinistry  through  the  timely  arrests  of  Stephens,  a 
"  head  centre,"  and  O'Donovan  Rossa,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  They  effected,  however,  Isolated 
risino-s  and  outrao-es,  such  as  a  ludicrous  invasion  of  Canada 
by  a  disorganised  rabble  in  18G6,  and,  in  the  following  year,  a 
plot  (which  came  to  nothing)  for  an  attack  on  Chester  Castle, 
the  rescue  of  two  Fenian  prisoners  and  murder  of  Police- 
sergeant  Brett  at  Manchester,  and,  finally,  the  destruction  of 
the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  Prison. 

The  last  two  crimes,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  ex- 
plained, brought  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
"  within  the  region  of  practical  politics."  In  April,  1808,  he 
carried  ai^-ainst  the  Government  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
in  favour  of  that  change,  and  followed  it  up  with  a  Sus]ien- 
sory  Bill,  which   the   House  of  Lords  rejected.      Mr    Disraeli, 
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become  Prime  Minister  through  Lord  Derby's  retirement, 
refused  to  recommend  a  dissohition  until  he  had  carried  his 
Irish  and  Scotch  Keforin  Bills.  The  reckoning  came  in 
November,  1868,  and  the  Liberals  found  themselves  with  a 
majority  of   120. 

Before  his  resignation,  Lord  Carnarvon,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  the  Canadian  statesman.  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  united  Canada.  His  Enabling 
Act  placed  the  Dominion  under  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  with  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  Parliament,  of 
which  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected  by  a  low  suffrage, 
while  the  Senate  consisted  of  life  members.  The  provinces 
retained  their  local  legislatures  and  executives.  The  Union 
was  promptly  joined  by  Ontario,  (^Hiebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
Brunswick,  and  by  1872  it  was  completed  by  the  accession  of 
Manitoba,  Briti.sh  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The 
Abyssinian  War  was  forced  upon  the  country  by  King  Theodore, 
who  refused  to  set  free  some  British  prisoners.  Sir  Robert 
Napier  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala),  with  12,000  English  and 
Indian  troops,  thrust  his  way  through  a  most  difficult  country, 
took  Magdala,  and  drove  Theodore  to  suicide.  At  the  Foreign 
Office  Lord  Stanley  had  kept  England  neutral  during  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  at  its  close  he  averted  a 
serious  crisis  by  arranging  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg. 

Mr.  Gladstone  formed  a  Ministry  extremely  strong  in 
ability,  though  composed  of  inharmonious  elements.  Mr. 
Lowe  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Clarendon, 
Foreign  Secretary ;  Mr.  Cardwell,  Secretary  for  War ;  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Secretary  for  India;  Mr.  Childers,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  Radicalism  was  represented  by  Mr.  Bright, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Even 'the  staunchest  friends  of 
the  Irish  Church  perceived  it  to  be  doomed.  It  represented  the 
faith  of  a  minority  alien  in  origin,  and  it  had  put  off  reform 
until  too  late.  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his  Bill  through  the 
Commons  by  huge  majorities.  In  the  Lords,  Bishop  Magee 
made  a  name  for  himself  among  Parliamentary  orators  in 
defence  of  a  cause  that  he  knew  to  be  lost.  The  second  read- 
ing was  passed,  but  the  measure  was  wholly  transformed  by 
amendment  after  amendment.     These  the  Government  declined 
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to  accept,  aiul  a  dcadlix'k  secmeil  iiniiiiiit'nt.  Diplomacy  and 
good  sense,  however,  crtbctcd  a  compronuse  at  the  last  moment 
possible.  The  Irish  Church  received,  in  the  end,  quite  adequate 
terms.  It  was  disestablished,  its  courts  abolished,  and  its 
bishops  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  J^ords.  Hut 
churches,  cathedrals,  and  parsonages  were  transferred  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  a  corporation,  together  with  all  i)rivate 
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endowments  subsequent  to  KKJO.  Altogether  the  Church  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  over  ten  millions  sterling.  The  clergy  obtained 
full  compensation  for  their  life  interests,  while  the  surplus  was 
set  aside  for  objects  that  were  not  suthciently  detined  to  be 
really  useful. 

With  undiminished  vigour  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded,  in  1.S70,  The  Irish 
to  reform  the  Irish  Land  Laws.  The  Government  had  the  reports 
of  numerous  Commissions  to  guide  it,  while  Ministry  after 
Ministry  had  made  half-hearted  eflbrts  to  readjust  the  balance 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was  confronted  by  an  excess  of 
competition  which  forced  rents  up  to  extravagant  prices.  Contrary 
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to  the  English  practice,  the  tenant,  and  not  the  landlord,  put  up 
farm  buildings  and  made  improvements.  The  stories  of  rack- 
renting  and  evicting  landlords  were  proved  to  be  flagrantly  ex- 
aggerated ;  some  of  that  class,  however,  used  their  powers  harshly. 
In  the  North,  the  Ulster  custom  "  permitted  "  the  sale  of  the 
goodwill  of  a  farm  by  the  outgoing  to  an  incoming  tenant,  but  it 
was  not  recognised  by  law.  The  Act,  with  the  accompanying  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  gave  peace  to  Ireland  for  some  six  or  seven 
years.  The  chief  innovations  were  comjjensation  for  "  distur- 
bance "  and  for  improvements.  Ejectment  for  non-jjayment  of 
rent  was  not  reckoned  as  a  disturbance  except  where  the  annual 
charge  was  under  £1.5,  and  the  court  certified  that  it  was 
exorbitant.  Improvements,  other  than  permanent  buildings 
and  reclamation  made  twenty  years  iDcfore  claim,  did  not  entitle 
to  compensation.  The  Ulster  tenant-right  was  legalised,  and 
some  purchase  clau.ses  authorised  the  advance  of  money  by 
the  Board  of  Works  for  facilitating  sales.  They  proved,  liow- 
ever,  for  the  most  part  inoperative. 

In  that  same  session  Mr.  Forster  placed  elementary  educa- 
tion on  a  national  basis.  In  the  previous  year  his  Endowed 
Schools  Act  freed  the  gi-ammar  schools  from  obsolete  conditions, 
in  spite  of  the  clamour  raised  by  vested  interests.  His  Element- 
ary Education  Bill  met  with  still  more  bitter  opposition  from  the 
Birmingham  League,  which  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  secular  schools  under  local  control,  ilr.  Forster,  however, 
declined  to  meddle  with  the  Voluntary  schools  where  they 
supplied  the  needs  of  a  district.  Where  they  failed,  the  rate- 
payers and  burgesses  were  empowered  to  start  elected  school 
boards,  levy  a  rate,  and  enforce  the  attendance  of  children. 
After  fierce  wrangles  a  conscience-clause  was  inserted  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Cowper- Temple  by  which  the  Bible  should 
be  taught  in  Board  Schools,  but  no  distinctive  catechism  or 
rehgious  fornuilaries.  The  age  for  compulsory  attendance 
was  to  be  from  five  to  thirteen. 

Mr.  Cardwell's  turn,  as  Secretary  tor  War,  came  in  1871.  In 
the  course  of  two  years  he  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  purchase 
of  military  commissions,  in  introducing  the  short-service  system 
of  enlistment,  in  ci'eating  territorial  regiments,  and  placing  the 
militia  and  volunteers  directly  under  the  generals  commanding 
districts  (p.  .5.37).     The  abolition  of  purchase,  however,  was  not 
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ettected  without  a  pi-Dilij^nousainount  of  turmoil.  Fiercely  resisted 
in  the  Coiunions.  it  seemed  likely  to  succmub  before  tlie  hostility 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  ^fr.  Gladstone  thereupon  took  the  un- 
usual course  of  employing'  a  royal  warrant  to  effect  the  change. 

T>v  this  lime  the  (iiadstone  (lovernnient  had  about  outstayed   The  Ballot 
its    welcome.       -Mr.    Lowe's   budgets    were    too    pedantic    to    b(>   tiieLicens- 
popular  ;  some  of  the  subordinate  Ministers,  notably  Mr.  Ayrton.  ingBUi. 
the    First    Commissioner   ot    Works,   covered    themselves    witii 
ridicule.      An   appointment   or   two    raised   much    unnecessary 
scandal.     Ijut  the  chief  mistake  of  the  Ministry  consisted  in  an 
excess  of  reforming  zeal.    Mr.  Bruce'si  Licensing  Bill  of  1872  was 
furiously  opposed  liy  the  liquor  trade,  though  it  merely  placed 
some  trifling  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicants.      Again,  the 
Ballot  Bill  was  nearl}-  wrecked  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.   A'ernon 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Harcourt  and  by  Mr.  Leatham,  and  was 
freel}'    amended    in    the   Lords.      A  quarrel   between   the   two 
Houses    seemed  inuninent   after  the    Duke  of   Richmond    had 
carried  a  clause  making  secret  voting  optional,  but  in  the  end 
it  was  •withdrawn. 

Lord  (iranville's  management  of  foreign  aifliirs  after  the  Foreign 
death  of  Lord  Clarendon  could  hardly  be  set  down  to  the  Affairs, 
credit  side  of  the  account.  The  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
man}" took  him  completel}'  by  surprise,  but  he  caused  it  to  be 
understood  that  any  attempt  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality 
would  bring  England  into  the  field.  His  attitude  was  not  equally 
dignified  when  Prince  Gortschakoff  seized  the  opportunity  of  a 
general  embroilment  to  repudiate  the  provision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris   which   closed   the   Black   Sea   to  ships   of  war.     The  The 

Foreign   Secretary  launched  an  empty  protest,  and,  in  March,  Black  sea 
^  •  1    J    i  '  '  '    Question. 

1871,  summoned  a  conference  in  London,  which  simpty 
registered  Russia's  high-handed  action.  The  award  of  the 
Geneva  Tribunal,  which  was  jironounced  in  the  following  year, 
turned  also  to  tin/  disrepute  of  the  Ministry.  Little  allowance 
was  made  for  the  circumstance  that  the  envoys  who  arranged 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  (May,  1871),  whereby  the  United  The 
States  agreed  to  submit  their  clahns  to  arbitration,  had  been  cfa'ims™'^ ' 
despatched  not  by  Lord  Granville  but  by  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Stanley.  Again,  the  rulmg-out  of  the  monstrous  indirect  claims 
did  the  Government  little  good.     The  decision  that  Great  Britain 

['  Mr.  Bruce  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Aberdare.l 
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was  to  pay  15,000,000  dollars  for  failing  to  stop  some  Con- 
federate cruiser.s  was  generally  regarded  as  in  excess  of  the 
oti'ence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  proiluced  his  ill-fated  Irish  University  Bill 
early  in  the  session  of  1(S73  (p.  882).  Its  pnrport  was  to  set  np 
an  unsectarian  university  and  to  deprive  Trinity  College  of  much 
of  its  usefulness.  Repudiated  both  by  Irish  Catholic  members 
and  independent  Radicals  lilvc  Mr.  Fawcett,  it  suffered  defeat  on 
the  second  reading  by  three  votes  (287  to  284).  Mr.  tiladstone 
resigned,  but  Mr.  iJisraeli  declined  to  form  a  Ministry,  as  he 
had  "  no  matured  policy  to  present  to  the  country."  Mr. 
Gladstone  thereupon  resumed  the  thankless  task,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  strengthened  the  Ministry  by  rearranging  it. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Solborne)  carried  out  the  judicial 
reforms  advocated  by  Lord  Cairns,  through  an  Act  which 
united  the  courts  of  law  into  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  while 
retaining  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  har- 
monised the  jjrocedure  of  common  law  and  equity  (p.  546 
seqq.).  Despite  this  excellent  innovation,  and  Mr.  Fawcett's 
Act  abolishing  religious  tests  in  Dublin  University,  the  con- 
stituencies, whenever  they  had  a  chance,  returned  a  Con- 
servative. On  February  5th,  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  abrujJtly 
announced  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  with  a  promise  to 
abolish  the  income-tax.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  Conservative 
majority  of  fifty. 

Lord  Mayo's  death  at  the  hands  of  a  native  convict  brought 
his  great  Viceroyalty  of  India  to  an  end  in  February,  1872. 
He  had  decentralised  finance,  and  given  much  impetus  to 
public  works.  His  successor,  Lord  Northbrook,  had  to  contend 
with  a  famine  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  proved  quite  equal  to 
the  emergency,  though  a  worse  visitation  awaited  the  empire 
in  1876  and  1877.  The  trial  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  for 
an  attempt  to  poison  the  British  Resident  ended  in  an 
unsatisfactory  acquittal,  but  the  Government  felt  justified  in 
deposing  him.  A  war  with  King  Coffee  Calcalli,  of  Ashauti, 
necessitated  by  his  constant  raids  into  the  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  (Joomassie  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  a  hastily  concluded  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  DLsraeli,  having  attained  his  own  at  last,  formed  a 
Ministry  of  experienced  men  of  affairs.     Lord  Cairns  was   Lord 
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Cliaiicellor :  Sir   S.   Nortlicote,   Cluuiufllor    of    the  Exchequer;  The 
Lord  Derby  (formerly  Lord  Stanley),  Foreign  Secretary      J^ord  Ministry- 
Salisbury    (Lord    Cranborne,     p.    519),    Secretary     for    India. 
Lord  Carnarvon  went  to  the  Colonial  OlHce  again  ;    I\lr.  (Tathorno 
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Hardy  fafterwards  Lord  Cranbrook)  became  Secretary  for  War; 
and  Mr.  K.  A.  (afterwards  ]jord)  Cross,  Home  Secretary. 

The    beginnings    of    the   new    Government    were     modest  The  Public 
enough.      Much  of  the  session  was  spent  in  amending  its  pre-  ^°^^   " 
decessor's  Acts.      A  Scottish  Church  Patronage  Act   removed 
some    of    the    anomalies  of   lay    patronage,   but    did    not    heal 
the  breach  of  thirty  years.      The    Public   Worship  Regulation 
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Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  engendered  imirli  rarlimiiontury 
heat.  Introduced  iis  a  disriplinary  niwasiiro  b}'  the  Arclibishof) 
of  York,  both  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Salisbury  received  it 
with  unconcealed  dislike.  Interpreted  by  Mi\  Disraeli  as  a 
device  for  "putting  down  liitualisui,'  it  irritated  the  Higli 
Chnrchnian.ship  of  Mr.  (iladstonc,  but  tilled  Sir  William 
Harcourt  with  a  Protestant  zeal  not  altogether  according  to 
knowledge.  The  Act  was  a  failure ;  it  merely  made  martyr- 
dom the  reward  of  eccentricity,  and  alienated  the  High  Church 
party  (p.  592). 

Early  in  1875  Mr.  Gladstone  abruptly  resigned  the  leadersliip 
of  the  Opposition,  that  step  being  dictated  "  by-  his  personal 
views  as  to  the  best  method  of  passing  the  closing  years  of  his 
life."  Lord  Hartington  undertook  the  dreary  duty,  and  the 
Government  had  matters  pretty  much  its  own  way  in  Parliament. 
It  passed  several  useful  and  unpretentious  measures  in  the  course 
of  the  next  four  sessions.  Among  them  were  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  which  made  the  presumption  of  law  in  favour  of 
the  tenant;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Plimsoll  forced  on  the  Ministry ;  Sir  S.  Noithcote's  Friendly 
Societies  Act ;  and  a  number  of  social  reforms  for  which  Mr. 
.Cross,  a  highly  ettieient  Home  Secretary,  was  responsible.  They 
included  a  Public  Health  Act,  a  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  and  a 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  The  Universities  Act  of  1877  was 
an  important  piece  of  legislation,  which  made  provision  for 
University  purposes,  especially  the  encouragement  of  natural 
science,  out  of  college  revenues,  through  the  suppression  of  "  idle 
Fellowships"  (p.  850).  The  most  controversial  measure  of  those 
years  was  the  Royal  Titles  Act,  permitting  the  queen  to  assume 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  It  brought  np  Mr.  Lowe  in  his 
most  bitter  mood,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  held  the  advantage. 

Foreign  politics,  in  1875  and  onwards,  thrust  home  affairs 
into  the  background.  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
from  the  embarrassed  Khedive  Ismail,  though  much  criticised  at 
the  time,  proved  a  most  profitable  investment.  But  the  general 
condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  more  critical  than  the 
finances  of  the  vassal  State.  The  repudiation  of  half  the  national 
debt  and  the  revolt  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  brought  matters 
to  a  head.  The  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  disregarded  the  Andrassy 
Note,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Powers,  until  an  outbreak  at 
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Siilnnir;!  caused  llie  liritisli,  I'rcncli.  and  (uMinaii  (-io\'erniiiL'nts 
to  move  their  fleets  inti)  Turkish  waters,  and  the  reforming  party, 
headed  by  Midliat  rasiia,  deposed  liiiu.  Next  year  (May,  187()) 
came  the  lierliii  .Memorandum,  to  wliii-h  Lord  ])erby  dechnod  to 
be  a  party,  because  it  iiii|)Hed  the  i'i,L;ht  of  the  I'owers  to  enforce 
reforms  by  armed  iulerveulion.  The  rebellion  in  Herzegovina 
and   Bosnia  smouldered   on ;   Scrvia  and  Montenegro  declared 
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war  on  Turkey;  a  movement  in  Bulgaria  was  repressed  with 
hideous  cruelty  by  the  Turkish  irregulars.  When  the  news  of 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  became  known,  an  agitation  swept  the 
country  from  end  to  cud.  ;uid  drew  Mr.  (Iladstone  from  his  brief 
semi-retirement.  A  L'onfei-ence  mi  t  at  Constantinople,  with 
Lord  Salisbury  as  our  first  Plenipotentiary,  but,  encouraged  by 
some  victories  over  the  Servians,  the  new  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid, 
doggedly  rejected  its  terms.  In  April,  1877,  when  a  Protocol 
signed  by  the  Powers  seemed  to  have  smoothed  most  diHiculties 
286 
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awiU',  the  Russian  annies  suddenly  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  carried  everything  before  them,  despite  the  heroic  defence  of 
rievna  by  Osman  Pasha.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  way  to 
Constantinople  lay  open  to  the  (Jzar's  troops.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  however,  declared  at  Guildhall  that  England  was  ready,  if 
need  wore,  for  a  second  or  third  campaign.  He  sent  the  fleet  to 
the  Dardanelles,  asked  for  a  vote  of  credit  of  six  millions,  called 
out  the  reserves,  and  despatched  Indian  troops  to  Malta.  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  the  latter  was  replaced 
by  Lord  Salisbury. 

Tiio  Czar  Alexander  halted  his  forces,  and  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  with  the  Porte.  The  British  Government 
insisted  on  its  modification,  declaring,  in  particular,  that  a  "big 
Bulgaria,"  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the  ^Egean,  was 
inadmissible.  After  a  period  of  extreme  tension,  Russia  gave 
way,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  met  in  June,  1878,  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Odo  Russell 
as  the  British  Plenipotentiaries.  An  agreement'  had  already 
been  effected  on  the  main  jjoints  under  dispute  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloff.  While  the  Congress  \vas 
at  "work  a  separate  Convention  was  arranged  between 
England  and  Turkey,  under  which  the  former  occupied 
Cyprus  and  promised  to  defend  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  Asia  against  attack,  while  the  Sultan  gave  the  familiar 
undertakings  about  reform.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  "  big 
Bulgaria  "  was  divided  into  two,  the  part  north  of  the  Balkans 
becoming  an  independent  though  tributary  State,  while  the 
southern  portion  remained  Turkish,  with  a  Christian  Governor 
and  administrative  home-rule.-  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania  were  declared  independent,  but  the  last  was  forced  to 
exchanee  Bessarabia  for  the  Dobrudscha  with  Russia.  That 
Power  obtained  large  acquisitions  of  territory  in  Asia,  including 
Kars  and  Batoum,  which  was  to  remain  a  free  port.  Austria 
occupied  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  to  Greece  there  was  doled  out 
a    prospective   rectification   of  frontier.      The    Sultan    cheerily 

['  The  publication  of  tliis  in  the  Ghihc  (June  14tli),  throu^'h  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence by  a  journalist  temporarily  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  caused  much 
excitement  at  the  time.] 

[^  The  two  were  united  in  1885.  The  jiart  popularly  known  as  Macedonia  was 
given  back  to  the  Turks.  A  reformed  scheme  of  admistration  was  devised  for 
it  under  the  authority  of  the  Powers,  but  was  never  put  into  effect.] 
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expressed  his  readiness  to  redress  the  gi-ievances  of  his  Chris- 
tian sulijccts  ill  Crete  and  Ariueiiia. 

Jjord  Jieaconstield  retnrned  home  briuginy,  to  use  his  own 
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words,  "peace  with  honoiu-,'  but  Russia  revenged  herself  by  The 
intriguing  with  Afghanistan,  and  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  readily  ^^^^^'°- 
received  a  Russian  mission.  The  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Lyttoii, 
had  already  causes  of  complaint  agamst  the  Ameer,  who'  tem- 
porised with  the  proposal  that  he  should  discuss  his  grievances 
with  a  British  envoy.  At  last  Shere  Ali  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  by  turning  back  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  mission  on  the 
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frontier.  War  was  declared  ou  Xovcnilier  21st,  LST.S,  after  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  improved  the  occasion  at  the  Mansion  House 
by  asserting  that  one  of  its  objects  was  the  acquisition  of  a 
"  scientific  frontier."  The  ill-armed  Afghan  levies  made  a  poor 
resistance  to  the  British  forces ;  Shore  AH  fled  into  Russian 
territory  and  died  there  ;  his  son  and  successor,  Yakoub  l\haii, 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Gandaniak,  and  received  a  subsidy  from 
the  Indian  Government.  The  British  mission  under  Sir 
Louis  Cavagnari  had  only  been  established  some  six  weeTvs  at 
Cabul,  however,  when  it  was  massacred  (September  3rd,  1879) 
by  the  fanatical  populace.  The  war  began  again,  and  this  time 
..»ere  was  a  stiff  fight  at  Charasiab  before  General  Roberts 
occupied  Cabul.  Forced  to  retire  to  Sherjaur,  he  held  his  own 
with  difficulty  against  the  tribesmen,  until  relieved  by  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  advancing  from  Candahar.  An  acceptable 
candidate,  Abdur  Rahman,  a  nephew  of  Shore  Ali,  presented 
himself  and  was  installed  Ameer.  General  [afterwards  Earl] 
Roberts  promptly  set  forth  on  his  famous  march  to  ( 'andahar, 
and  retrieved  the  crushing  defeat  of  Maiwand  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  General  Burrows  by  Ayoub  Khan.  The  Liberal 
Government  directed  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon,  to  evacuate 
Candahar,  and  the  Afghans  w^e  left  to  the  congenial  occu- 
pation of  settling  the  succession  by  civil  warfare. 

In  South  Africa  Lord  Carnarvon  had  failed  to  set  up  a 
confederation,  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  various  States. 
The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
protecting  the  Dutch  population  from  the  Zulus,  precipitated 
a  war  with  their  king,  Cetewayo.  British  arms  were  discredited 
by  the  defeat  of  Isandhlwana ;  but  the  heroic  defence  of 
Rorke's  Drift  saved  Natal,  and  Cetewayo's  military  organisa- 
tion was  finally  shattered  at  Ulundi. 

In  England  commercial  depression  and  bad  harvests  were 
responsible  for  not  a  little  discontent  towards  the  clo.se  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Ministry.  In  Ireland  an  agitation,  half  Parliamen- 
tary, half  Fenian,  had  stirred  up  agrarian  war.  Irish  politics 
had  moved  apace  since  the  general  election.  The  control  of 
the  Home  Rule  party,  a  creation  of  1870,  slipped  from  the  inert 
hands  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  seven  years  later.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  a  man  of  iron  will  and  unscrupulous  tactics,  who, 
in  conjunction   with  Mr.  Biggar  and  a  desperate  band,  deter- 
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mined  Ui  render  legislation  ini|)(issililo  throngh  relentless 
obstructiuu.  Sir  Stiittord  Northeoto's  gentle  jiersujisiveness 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  them,  and  they  brought  no  small 
confusion  on  the  Government.  The  Irish  Executive  was  ecinally 
powerless  when,  in  Oett)bcr,  IST!),  the  Land  League  was  started 
by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  with  the  avowed  object  of  exterminating 
"  landlordism."  Funds  came  from  America ;  home-grown  oratory 
never  failed,  and  outrages  followed  on  the  track  of  that  oratory. 
The  Government  did  its  best  to  meet  the  destitution  of  the  peas- 
antry by  introducing  a  Relief  of  Distress  Bill  early  in  the  session 
of  LS,SO.  But,  "a  danger,  in  its  ultimate  residts  hardly  less 
disastrous  than  pestilence  or  famine,"  formed  the  topic  of  Lord 
Beaconslield's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Lord  Jjieu- 
tenant,  which  he  published  as  a  political  manifesto  shortly  after 
the  dissolution  had  been  anounced   in  March. 

ilr.  Gladstone,  fresh  from  one  Midlothian  cninjiaign,  started, 
inexhaustible,  on  a  second.  His  fiery  denunciations  of  tlie 
(iovernmeni's  misdeeds  hit  the  popular  humour,  and,  except  in 
London  and  constituencies  bordering  on  great  cities,  the  revulsion 
was  marked.  The  election  gave  the  Liberals  a  majority  of 
nearly  fifty  over  Conservatives  and  Homo  liulers  combined.  Mr. 
(Gladstone,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  party, 
became  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exciiequer  as  well. 
Of  his  former  colleagues  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Selborne  were 
once  more  Foreign  Secretary  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Hart- 
ington  went  to  the  India  Office,  Lord  Kimberloy  to  the  Colonial, 
Mr.  ('hilders  to  the  War  Office,  and  Lord  >«'orthbrook  to  the 
Admiralty.  Sir  William  Harcourt  became  Home  Secretar}-,  and 
Mr.  Forster  undertook  the  anxious  duties  of  Irish  Secretarj^  01 
th(!old  Radicals  Mr.  Bright  was  (Jhancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ;  of  the  new,  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  the  Cabinet  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign   Affairs. 

The  Government  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Jiradlaugh,  an  avowed  Atheist,  who  had  been  returned  for  North- 
ampton, to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath  ;  and 
the  question,  after  causing  disorderly  scenes,  remained  un- 
settled. Otherwise  Ministers  did  fairly  well  during  the  short 
session  by  settling  the  Burials  difficulty,  and  jiassing  an  Em- 
ployers'Liability  Bill  and  a  ( Iround  (uxme  Bill.       .Mr.  Forster's 
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Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  liowover,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  by  an  ovorwheluiing  inajority,  because  it  covered 
the  obnoxious  cases  of  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent.  A 
most  disturbed  autumn  and  winter  followed  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Mountmorres,  an  Irish  landlord,  was  foully  murdered  ;  while  Jlr. 
Farncll's  advice,  that  the  man  who  offended  against  the  Land 
Boycotting.  League  should  be  shunned  "  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old,'' 
was  crystallised  into  a  system  of  which  Captain  Boycott  stood 
for  the  unwilling  godfather.  The  failure  of  the  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellow-agitators  early  in  the  following 
year  rendered  the  Executive  almost  impotent. 

ilr.  Gladstone  prepared  to  deal  with  Irish  disaffection  by  what 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  then  a  brilliant  Conservative  irregular, 
called  a  "  mixture  of  kicks  and  caresses."  Early  in  the  session, 
of  1881  Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  stringent  Protection  of 
Persons  and  Property  Bill,  which  the  Home  Rulers  fought 
line  by  line  and  word  by  word.  Sir  William  Harcourt  followed 
with  an  Arms  Bill.  Lord  Beaconstield  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  this  emphatic  fulfilment  of  his  prophecj^  He  died  on 
April  19th,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
introducofl  his  second  Irish  Land  Bill.  This  measure,  which 
took  up  tiie  whole  of  the  session,  and  Avhich  the  House  of  Lords 
did  not  all(_iw  to  pass  without  considerable  amendment,  vir- 
tually established  as  ]_irinciples  the  "three  F's "  —  fair  rent, 
free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure.  A  Land  Commission,  with 
sub-conujiissions  forming  courts,  was  established  to  fix  a 
"judicial  rent,"  which  was  to  remain  unchanged  for  fifteen 
years,  after  which  it  could  be  revised.  During  that  period  the 
tenant  could  not  be  evicted  except  for  non-paj'ment  of  rent, 
excessive  waste,  sub-letting,  or  certain  other  specified  acts. 
If  evicted  the  tenant  could  still  sell  his  interest,  and  he 
could  claim  compensation  for  improvements.  A  statutory  term 
could  also  be  created  by  mutual  agreement  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Future  tenants — that  is,  those  taking  up  their 
holdings  after  the  passing  of  tlie  Act — only  came  under  it 
indirectly,  in  the  event  of  the  landlord  raising  the  rent.  The 
Land  Commission  was  empowered  to  advance  money  to  tenants 
for  the  purchase  of  their  farms  to  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of 
their  value.  Contemptuousl}'  received  by  Mr.  Parnell,  the  Act 
was    far  from  bringing  peace  immediately  to  Ireland.     On  the 
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contrary,  so  iutlainiiialDry  wire  his  speeches  iliut  in  October  Mr. 
Gladstone,  havini,'  denounced  him  and  his  followers  at  Leeds 
as  "preachers  of  the  gosjiel  of  public  plunder,"  had  them 
Parneiiin  consigned  to  Kilmainham  (laol.  Tlic  Land  League  thereupon 
issued  a  ■' No-Rent  ^fanifcsto,"  and  was  suppressed  as  an  illegal 
and  criminal  association.     Agrarian  outrages  increased,  however, 
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and  the  agitation,  though  worlvcd  in  secret,  showed  no  signs  of 
abatement. 

The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  most  unpopular 
with  the  Boers,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  England  with  a 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  local  independence.  This  refused, 
rebellion  rapidly  gathered  head  ()).  571).  A  Provisional 
(iovcrmncnt  was  formed  in  December,  LS.SO,  and  the  British 
garrisons  that  did  iiot  surrender  were  closely  besieged.  Hasten- 
ing up  to  their  relief  Sir  (leorge  CoUey  suffered  two  reverses, 
and  on  February  29th  he  met  with  defeat  and  death  on 
Majuba  Hill,    whither   he  had  cliinbed  in   tlic  desperate  hope 
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lod'Tini,^  the  lUiers  t'roin  their  position.  Nevertheless,  Mr,  Majuba. 
(ihwlstone.  recoiling  t'roui  "  blood-guiltinesH,"  directed  Sir  Kvelyn 
Wood  to  conclude  an  arniistice,  and  eventually  a  convention 
was  arranged  at  Pretoria.  Modified  in  London  three  years 
later,  it  gave  the  Hoers  lull  self-government,  whili;  retaining 
for  the  Crown  a  rather  shadowy  suzerainty. 

Ireland  continued  disturbed,  and  the  (lioveruineiit,  at  the  Tbe  kl- 
cost  or  Mr.  forsters  resignation,  determmod  on  an  al)ru])t  Treaty, 
change  of  polic}-.  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  Irish  members 
were  released  on  May  2nd,  1S.S2,  after  an  luiderstanding  had 
Leen  effected  which  was  popularly  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Kilmaiuhaiu.  Five  (hys  afterwards  the  new  Chief  Secretary, 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
Jfr.  Burke,  were  murdered  in  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  by  a  gang 
of  conspirators  calling  themselves  the  [nvincibles.  Recourse 
was  had  to  coercion  again,  and  a  stringent  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act  passed,  with  an  Arrears  of  Rent  Act  as  a  sedative. 
During  the  autumn  session  the  Covernment  carried  some  pro- 
cedure resolutions  to  repress  deliberate  obstruction,  and 
delegate  business  to  Grand  Committees.  Iri.sh  loquacitv  was 
checked,  but  not  Irish  disorder,  which  found  vent  for  a  while 
in  every  kind  of  agrarian  outrage,  witii  an  acoompa-niineut  of 
dynamite  explosions  in  London. 

The  next  two  sessions  were  occupied  in  legislation  for  The 
England.  In  1883,  the  (jovernment  carried  a  Bankruptcy  Act,  i884. 
Act,  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
In  the  followhig  year  it  undertook  once  more  the  reform  of  the 
franchise.  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  extended  to  the  counties 
the  same  voting  qualifications  as  the  boroughs  enjoyed,  namelv, 
household  franchise,  lodger  iranchi.se,  a  £10  annual  value  fran- 
chise, and  the  newly  created  service  franchise.  After  much 
debating  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  threw  out  the  Bill,  because 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  a  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  seats. 
An  agitation  of  some  vehemence  then  took  hold  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  talk  about  "  mending "  or  "  ending "  the  Lords. 
Shortly  after  the  House  had  met  for  an  autumn  session,  however, 
a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  two  front  benche.s.  The 
Government  produced  its  Redistribution  Bill,  and  the  Franchise 
Bill  became  law  early  in  December.  The  companion  measure 
disfranchised  all  boroughs  with  less  than  15,000  iuiiabitants.  and 
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deprived  those  with  less  than  5(),0()0  of  a  iiiember.  The  country 
was  divided  into  single-nieniber  constituencies,  with  tlio  excep- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  reduced  to  two  members,  and  the  old 
boroughs  containing  a  population  between  50,000  and  105,000. 
England  obtained  eighteen  additional  meinliers,  Scotland  twelve, 
while  Ireland  and  Wales  remained  unaltered. 

Its  foreign  policy  f>r  want  of  polic}'  pi-oved,  in  the  end,  the 
(lovernmcnt's  undoing.  Prince  liismarek's  ci;)lonial  projects 
brought  him  into  sharj)  collision  with  Lord  Granville,  rendered 
dilatory  by  advancing  years.  But  Egypt  and  its  Soudanese  pro- 
vinces gave  cause  for  much  gi'aver  anxieties  (pp.  572,  57.Sj.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Ivhedive  Lsmail  had  brought  about  his  de- 
position in  1879,  and  his  son  Tewtik  had  been  set  up  under  the 
Dual  (.'ontrol  of  France  and  England.  The  arrangement  never 
worked  smoothly,  and  in  1S82  it  collapsed  before  a  native  rising 
under  Arabi  Pasha.  The  French  Republic  decHned  all  responsi- 
bility, and  it  fell  to  England  to  suppress  Aral>i  by  the  l)ombard- 
ment  of  Alexandi'ia  in  July,  followed  by  Wolseley's  victory  at 
Tel-el-Kebir  in  Septembei-.  Order  had  been  barel}^  restored,  and 
Lord  Dufterin  had  produced  an  ingenious  scheme  of  reform, 
when  news  arrived  that  the  Soudan  was  in  rebellion  under  a 
religious  leader  known  as  the  Mahdi.  In  November,  1883,  his 
followers  slaughtered  an  Egyptian  army  under  Hicks  Pasha,  and 
a  similar  tate  overtook  Laker  Pasha,  advancing  from  Suakim. 
The  rescue  of  the  garrisons,  more  particularly  of  Khartoum,  was 
clamorously  demanded  by  the  Opposition,  In  utter  perplexity, 
the  Government  decided  to  send  up  General  Gordon  on  a 
mission  which  proved  impracticable.  He  made  the  startling 
request  that  the  ex-slave-dealer  Zebehr  Pasha  should  come  and 
help  him  govern,  or  that  he  should  have  troops  with  which  to 
"  smash  "  the  Mahdi.  Both  ideas  were  rejected,  and  Gordon  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself  At  last  popular  indignation  spurred  the 
Government  to  action,  and  in  August,  1 884,  Lord  Wolseley  was 
despatched  to  rescue  Gordon.  But  he  started  too  late :  and, 
though  a  camel  corps  under  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  pushefl  across 
the  desert,  despite  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Dervishes,  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Sir  Charles  Wilson — for  Sir  Herbert  Stewart 
had  fallen  at  Metammeli — reached  Khartoum  in  a  steamer 
only  to  discover  that  the  Dervishes  had  taken  the  town  two 
days  before  (January  2Gth,  1885),  and  that  Gordon  had  been 
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Initchered.        .M(\inwliilc  Sir  (Icnilil  I  n-aluiin's    operations,  with 
Suakiiu  Idi-  tlu'ir  li;is(\  luul   i-i'siiIilmI   in  iiiucli  purposeless  blood- 
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shed.  At  first,  till' ( iiivcrniiicnt  was  bout  on  the  recouquest  of 
the  Soudan  :  iln'nil  wavered,  and  determined  to  retire  on  the 
Ku'vplian   fr(.)ntii.'r. 

As   an   additional    trouMe   lliero   eanie   in    Manli  a  collision 
between  the  Knssians  and  AtL;hans,  at  renj-deh.       W'ai-  between 
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England  and  liussia  seonied  inevitable.  The  Indian  Liovcrn- 
nient  prepared  to  defend  the  frontier:  ^fr.  Gladstone  asked  lor  a 
vote  of  credit  of  eleven  millions.  That  luckless  financier, 
Mr.  C'hikler.s,  was  foi'ced  to  produce  a  most  disastrous  Budget, 
and  on  one  of  his  resolutions  the  Government  foimd  itself  in 
a  minority  of  12  (2(54  to  252),  and  resigned. 

Lord  Salisbury  formed  a  Ministry,  with  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequm'  and  loader  of  the  House,  and  Lord 
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R.  Churchill  as  Secretary  for  India.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  The  First 
somewhat  ungraciously  transferred  to  the  Upper  Housed  with  the  g^^g^^ 
First  Lordship  of  the    Treasury.      Tlio  Cabinet  adhered  to  its  ment. 
predecessor's  latest  policy  in  Egypt,  while  all  danger  of  a  collision 
with  Russia  was  removed  l)y  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mis.sion  to  determine  the  Afghan  frontier.       Before  the  session 
closed,  the  Lord  (Chancellor  for  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne,  carried 
a  meritorious  Act  for  facilitating  land  purchase  in  Ireland.     At 
the  general" election,  however,  which  began  in  November,  though 
the  Ensrlish  boroutjhs  showed  a  sti'ons^  Conservative  orain,  the 

[1  As  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  ;   he  died  not  long  afterwards.] 
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counties  went  against  the  Government.  The  final  result  was : 
Liberals  835,  Conservatives  249,  Home  Rulers,  .S(i.  Thus  the 
Irish  held  the  balance  of  parties — a  result  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  in  anticipation  deprecated.  But  the  events  to  which  it  im- 
mediately or  ultimately  led — the  advent  to  power,  in  January^ 
1886,  of  a  Liberal  Ministry,  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the  consequent  split  in  the  Liberal  party — 
open  a  new  era  in  English  political  warfare  which  lies  beyond 
the  chronological  limits  assigned,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
to  the  present  work. 

F.  c.  MON-   In    our  legal  history  the   nineteenth  century  is  pre-eminently 
Law  the  period  of  direct  legislation.     The  development  of  custom  or 

Reform,       of  a  traditional   equity  by  iudicial  decision   is  at   best  a  slow 

1800-1885.  ,.  ,  1-,  •         !••  A- 

and  irregular  process,  anil  it  has  its  limits.  A  time  comes 
when  all  the  important  deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from 
an  accepted  principle  have  been  exhausted.  Further  growth 
will  then  involve  a  transformation  of  the  principle  itself  to 
which  judicial  authority  is  inadequate.  The  main  outlines  of 
our  Common  Law  have  been  settled  for  some  hundreds  of  years. 
The  main  outlines  of  Equity  were  settled  before  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  The  critical  spirit  of  modern  times  necessarily 
restricts  the  latitude  of  interpretation  enjoyed  by  judges. 
Yet  the  circumstances  of  our  age  have  necessitated  immense 
Growth  of  changes  in  the  law.  The  writings  of  Bentham  and  his  school 
and  the  example  of  foreign  nations  have  called  forth  the  desire 
for  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  legislation.  The  reformed 
Parliaments,  at  least  before  the  recent  unprecedented  growth 
of  loquacity,  have  been  eager  for  work  and  fairly  capable  of 
doing  business.  Thus  every  year  has  produced  a  volume  of 
statutes.  Some  of  these  statutes  exceed  in  bulk  the  whole 
legi.slation  of  a  medieval  reign.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our 
limits  to  give  even  a  curt  analysis  of  one  or  two  of  these 
statutes,  such  as  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  or  the 
Conveyancing  Act  of  1881.  We  can  only  indicate  the  subjects 
with  which  legislation  has  been  chiefly  conver.sant,  and  the 
tendencies  which  legislation  has  displayed. 

A  great  part  of  our  modern  statutes  has  been  concerned  with 
what  it  is  convenient  to  call  public  law.  Not  only  has  the  govern- 
ing  authority  m  the  State  been  remodelled  liy   Reform  Acts 


statute 
Law. 
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and  Acts  for  the  Kodistributioii  of  .Seats,  Inn  olil  ilepartincnts  of  Public 
administration  liavo  liecn  reorj^aniscd,  now  dc])artnicntK  liavc  lieen  pr^^^ure 
estalilisla'd,  and  tliu  entire  system  of  local  yoverument  has  been 
recast.  Most  of  the  enactments  ol'  this  class,  such  as  the  New 
Po  ir  Law  (p.  -SOO),  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (p.  1")7),  the 
Public  Health  Acts  (p.  2()7),  and  so  forth,  are  touched  upon  in 
other  chapters-^if  the  present  volume.  Here  we  need  consider 
only  those  enaeiments  which  iiave  altered  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  forms  of  procedure.  There  have  been 
many  such  enactments  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  whole 
administration  of  justice  has  been  revised  more  than  once ; 
ancient  cotu'ts  have  been  transformed,  new  courts  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  rules  of  pi-ocedure  have  been  amended  again 
and  again.  We  may  consider  first  the  civil  and  then  tlie  criminal 
courts,  and  in  each  case  we  may  consider  the  sujjcrior  courts  tii-st. 

With  i-egard  to  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  the  first  notable  common 
change  in  this  century  was  the  suppression  of  the  separate  Welsh  com-ts 
judicature.  Formerly  there  had  been  eight  Welsh  judges, 
inferior  in  dignity  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
but  discharging  similar  functions  within  the  Principality.  These 
judgeships  were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  lrS30,  which  added  one 
puisne  judge  to  each  of  the  three  superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law.  The  procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  was  amended 
and  simplified  by  statutes  of  1)S52,  1854,  and  ItSfiO,  which  are 
known  as  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts.  Li  the  Court  of  courts  oi 
Chancer}^  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  justice  ^i"'''^'- 
was  dispensed  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
acting  as  judges  of  first  instance,  and  an  appeal  lay  only  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  increase  of  business  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Vice-Chancellor  in  1813.  Two  more  Yice-Chancellors  were 
appointed  in  1841  on  the  suppression  of  the  equity  side  of 
the  Common  Law  Court  of  Exchequer.  In  the  }'ear  1851 
there  was  interposed  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Court 
of  ( 'hancery  the  Court  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Judicature  Act 
the  procedure  of  the  Couits  of  Equity  had  not  been  much 
modified   liy   legislation. 

The  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  and  matrimonial  causes 
liad  remained  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  until  the  year 
1857,  when  it    was  tfansferred  to  the  lay  courts,  newl}^  estab- 
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lished.  Power  to  pronounco  a  total  divorce  between  man  and 
wife  was  now  first  given  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  new  Court 
of  I'rcjbate  and  th(^  new  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  inherited  mmh  of  the  substantive  law  and  procedure 
in  use  with  their  predecessors,  and  derived  from  the  canon  or 
the  civil  law.  Although  secular,  they,  with  the  older  Court 
of  Admiralty,  formed  a  group  apart  from  tl.e  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  the  Courts  of  Equity. 

Thus  in  spite  of  many  considerable  modifications  the 
superior  courts  of  justice  preserved  down  to  the  year  1873  the 
same  general  outline  which  they  had  received  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  that  year  was  passed  the  first  and 
most  important  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  which  have  transformed 
our  courts  and  our  procedure.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  was 
intended  to  effect  three  objects.  It  was  to  combine  in  one  system 
the  superior  courts  already  existing;  to  comjiound  a  new 
procedure  out  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  old  procedure,  whether 
of  the  Courts  of  Conmion  Law  or  of  the  Courts  of  Equity, 
and  to  eft'ect  a  fusion  of  the  substantive  rules  of  equity  with 
those  of  the  Common  Law. 

At  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  list  of  the  superior  courts 
was  as  follows.  There  were  three  superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law — the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer. 
From  each  of  these  coiuts  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Coiu't  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  composed  of  all  the  Common  Law  judges 
except  those  belonging  to  the  court  where  the  case  had  been 
heard  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
CJhamber  a  final  appeal  lay  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was, 
strictly  speaking,  but  one  Court  of  Chancer}',  though  there  were 
several  Chancery  judges.  From  the  Court  of  Chancery  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  and  thence  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Distinct  from  the  Courts  of  Conmion  Law  and  of  Chan- 
cery, alike  in  their  history,  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  their  pro- 
cedure, stood  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  Court  of  Probate,  and 
the  Court  for  Matrimonial  Causes.  Appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  were  carried  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Appeals  from  the  ( 'ourts  of  Probate  and  Divorce  were 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  For  judicial  purposes  the  House 
of  Lords  consisted  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  "  law  lords,"  that  is 
to  say,  peers  who  had  lu'ld  high  judicial  office.     These  were  men 
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eminent  in  their  profession,  but   often  nnfitted   by  j'ears   and 
infirmities  for  the  task  of  jnd<,'es  of  appeal. 

All  these  courts  were  concentrated  in  London.  To  them 
we  must  add  the  superior  courts  of  the  Palatine  Counties,  the 
Chancery  Court  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lancaster 
and  the  Court  of  Pleas  at  Durham. 

The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  created  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  was  to  consist  of  two  parts,  a  High  Court  of 
Courts        Justice  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.     In  the  High  Court  were  to  be 
Act.  consolidated  all  the  existing  superior  courts  of  first   instance. 

Each  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  was  to  become  a 
division  of  the  High  Court,  and  ultiniately  all-  were  to  be 
merged  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  to  form  another  division  ;  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  Probate, 
and  Divorce  were  combined  to  form  a  third.  The  London  Court 
of  Bankruptc}',  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster,  and 
the  Court  of  Pleas  at  Durham,  were  also  merged  in  the  High 
Court.  The  Court  of  Appeal  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  and  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery,  and  also  (as  originally  contrived)  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876,  the  former  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Judicial  Committee  has  been 
maintained,  with  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  an  intermediate 
tribunal  between  the  High  Court  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now  that  the  Common  Pleas  Division  and  the  Exchequer 
Division  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  distribution  of  judges  is  as 
follows.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division  consists  of  fourteen 
puisne  judges,  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  President.  The 
Chancery  Division  consists  of  the  Loi-d  Chancellor,  as  President, 
and  five  puisne  judges.  The  Admiralty,  Probate,  and  Divorce 
Division  contains  two  judges,  of  whom  one  is  styled  President. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  consists  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who 
no  longer  acts  as  a  judge  of  the  first  instance,  five  Lords 
Justices  of  Appeal,  and  the  presidents  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  High  Court. 

The  House  of  Lords  as  a  court  of  appeal  was  remodelled 
by  the  Act  of  1876.  It  now  includes,  besides  the  Chancellor 
and  the  persons  formerly  known  as  the  law  lords,  four  Lords 
of  Appeal   in   Ordinary.     These  are  appointed   by  the   Crown 
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undc-r  tlio  i)rovisions  of  the  Act.  They  must  have  practised 
at  the  Bar  for  tifteen  years,  or  iiiiist  have  been  ju(li,'(^s  in  one  or 
other  of  the  superior  courts.  Tliey  receive  a  salary  of  .i;(i,000 
a  year.     They  arc  only  life  peers,  but  they  have  all   the  rights, 
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of  other  jDeers,  even  after  they  have  retired  from  their  office. 
For  the  purpose  of  hearing  causes  three  members  of  the  House 
form  a  quorum. 

The  second  object  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  was  the 
reform  of  procedure.  Details  of  procedure  were  left  to  the 
judges,  who  were  empowered  to  make  rules  of  court,  which  if 
not  called  in  question  in  Parliament  within  a  fixed  time  atHpiire 
the  force  of  law.     In  the  main  the  new  procedure  was  to  be  a 
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i^quit}-  procednre. 

In  the  Courts  of  (_'(inuiion  Law  trial  by  jnry  was  the 
invariable  rule.  Trial  by  juiy  was  not  known  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  eniployiiient  of  a  jury  in  the  Chancery 
Division  or  in  the  (^*ueen's  Bench  Division  is  now  largely  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  the  choice  of  the  parties.  In  the 
Connnon  Law  courts  a  question  of  law  was  tlecided  I13'  all  the 
judges.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  one  judge  was  competent 
to  decide  any  point  of  law,  and  this  rule  has  been  adopted  in 
our  modern  procedure.  In  the  Courts  of  Connnon  Law  evi- 
dence was  given  orally :  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  was  given 
on  affidavit.  The  modern  procednre  in  both  divisions  prefers 
oral  evidence,  but  admits  evidence  on  affidavit  wdaen  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  A  rule  of  the  Common  Law 
(abrogated,  however,  long  before  the  Judicature  Act)  forbade 
a  party  to  a  suit  to  give  evidence.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery 
evidence  was  often  extracted  from  the  defendant.  At  the 
present  day  the  parties  may  be  witnesses  in  either  Division. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  abridge  pleadings 
and  to  expedite  judgment ;  but  the  cost  and  delay  of  civil 
proceedings  are  still  grievous,  and  the  extreme  facility  of 
carrying  an  appeal  from  court  to  (^ourt  is  a  serious  defect 
in  our  modern  procedure. 
The  Before  quitting  the   subject   of   the  superior  courts,  some- 

committee.  thing  must  be  said  respecting  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts 
hitherto  considered  did  not  comprise  ecclesiastical  causes, 
ajipeals  from  the  Court  of  Admiraltj'  or  from  prize  courts,  or 
appeals  from  courts  in  our  colonies  or  foreign  possessions. 
Appeals  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  heard  by  the 
Court  of  Delegates.  The  members  of  this  court  were  appointed 
by  royal  commission  under  an  Act  of  Henry  YIII.  Appeals 
fi'om  the  Court  of  Admiralty  were  made  to  the  same  tribunal. 
The  Privy  Council  heard  appeals  from  the  prize  courts  and 
from  colonial  courts.  An  Act  of  1832  transferred  to  the 
Privy  Council  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Delegates.  But 
the  Privj'  Council  had  long  been  unsuited  to  discharge  the 
function  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  a  large  body,  chiefly 
composed    of    persons    without    legal    knowledge.      Its    legal 
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members  would  naturally  do  its  legal  business,  but  no  such 
division  ot  labour  had  yot  lieon  enforced  by  law.  What  is 
known  as  the  Judicial  Conunittee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
first  established  by  an  Act  of  1<S;J3.  Under  this  Act  the 
Judicial  Committee  was  to  consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
other  persons  holding  high  judicial  office,  together  with  two 
members  specially  appointed.  Under  a  later  Act  the  (Jueen 
was   authorised  to  appoint   four  ]iaid  members  of  the  Judicial 
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Committee,  who  must  either  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
or  at  some  previous  time  have  been  judges  of  a  superior  court 
either  in  England  or  in  India.  As  the  persons  thus  appointed 
die  or  retire  their  places  will  be  filled,  under  the  Act  of  1876, 
by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  Judicial  Conunittee  consists  of  the  paid  member.s.  The 
procedure  of  the  committee  bears  traces  of  its  origin  from 
the  Privy  Council.  Its  judgments  are  couched  in  the  form 
of  advice  unanimously  given  to  the  Sovereign.  The  Judicial 
Committee  sits  in  Downing  Street.  No  other  court  recorded 
in  history  has  had  so  wide  a  jurisdiction,  or  has  had  to 
administer  so  many  different  systems  of  law. 

The  inferior  courts  for  civil  cau.ses  are  known  as  the  County 
Courts.      These    must     be    carefully    distinguished    from    the 
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County  county  courts  of  nicdii'val  history.  Owing  to  the  small  size 
""^  ^'  of  the  kingdom,  the  early  predominance  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  system  of  circuits,  the  ancient  local  courts 
throughout  England  fell  early  into  decay.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  there  was  practically  no  provision  for  the  local 
administration  of  justice  in  civil  causes.  The  only  exceptions 
were  such  courts  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  in  the  City  of 
London,  or  the  Court  of  the  Himdred  of  Salford.  With  the 
growth  of  business  and  population  the  inconvenience  became 
intolerable.  Lord  Brougham  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  local  courts ;  but  it  was  only  in  1846  that  the 
present  county  courts  were  established.  For  this  purpose  the 
kingdom  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  districts.  Each 
district  corresponding  with  a  Poor  Law  Union  has  a  county 
court  of  its  own,  and  the  style  of  County  Court  is  therefore 
misleading.  The  districts  are  grouped  into  circuits,  and  all 
the  courts  in  a  circuit  are  held  by  the  same  judge.  In  all 
there  are  tifty-nine  circuits,  but  a  few  are  at  present  without  a 
judge.  The  County  Court  Judge  is  appointed,  and  can  be 
removed,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of 
at  least  seven  years'  standing.  His  salary  is  paid  by  the  State, 
and  he  may  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  registrar,  -who  is  always  a  solicitor  by  profession,  and  who 
can  act  for  the  judge  in  undefended  causes. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  extends  to  all  cases 
of  contract  where  the  sum  claimed  does  not  exceed  £50,  and 
to  most  cases  of  civil  injury  where  the  damages  claimed  do 
not  exceed  that  amount.  A  variety  of  other  legal  business 
has  gradually  been  transferred  to  them,  but  their  chief 
concern  is  with  the  recovery  of  petty  debts.  As  regards 
procedure  a  jury  is  not  necessary  unless  the  sum  in  dispute 
exceeds  £5,  and  either  party  demands  one.  The  jmy  consists 
of  five  persons.  A  party  may  appear  either  in  person  or 
by  his  solicitor,  or  he  may  employ  a  barrister.  Upon  points 
of  law  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  if  the  judge 
gives  leave,  or  as  a  matter  of  right  if  the  sum  claimed 
exceeds  £20.  An  appeal  from  a  county  court  is  sometimes 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
petty  causes  are  rapidly  and  cheaply  decided  by  the  county 
courts. 
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The    aclininistration   of  justice   in    criminal    cases    is    still   criminal 
based  upon  the  ancient  system  of  circuits,  and   inost   of  the  i^J^""^""' 
work  is  done  by  the  Justices  of  Assize.     But  the  extraordinary  central 
growth  of  London  in   the  present  century  led  to  the  erection  co'ilnT^' 
in  1S34  of  a  permanent  court  for  the  trial  of  indictable  otrcucos 
committed    in    the    capital    and    the    adjoining    parts    of   Kent, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey.     This  is  known  as  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.     The  Lord   Mayor,  the    Lord  Chancellor,  all  the  judges 
of  the  High  lV)urt,  the  Aldermen  of  the  City,  and  certain  other 
dignified  persons  arc  judges  of  this  court.     In  practice  every- 
thing  is   done    by  judges    belonging    to    the    (^)uecn's    Bench 
Division.     La   extent    of   jurisdiction    and    in    procedure    the 
Central   Criminal   Court    almost  exactly   resembles    the    Assize 
Courts. 

Below  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  Courts  of  Assize  Quarter 

Q  oci  c  i  ATI  S 

come  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  counties  and  the 
largest  boroughs.  In  the  counties  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
is  still  composed  of  all  tlie  justices  of  the  peace.  To  the 
justices  nominated  in  the  traditional  way  must  now  be  added 
the  chairmen,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  County  Council  and 
of  the  district  councils  within  the  county.  The  (,)narter 
Sessions  of  the  large  boroughs  are  held  by  a  Kecordor,  who 
must  be  a  barrister  of  at  least  five  years'  standing.  Li  the 
present  century  almost  all  the  graver  indictable  offences  have 
been  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Quarter  Sessions  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts.  Petty  offences  are  poUce 
still  tried  by  the  justices  in  town  and  country.  A  single  ''°'^^*- 
justice  may  not  inflict  a  fine  of  more  than  20s.,  or  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  fourteen  days.  The  summary  jurisdiction 
is  therefore  exercised  in  most  cases  by  two  or  more  justices  in 
Petty  Sessions.  The  Crown,  however,  is  authorised  by  statute  to 
appoint  stipendiary  magistrates  in  London,  in  municipal  boroughs, 
and  in  any  town  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  who  is  alwaj's  a  professional  lawyer, 
has  all  the  powers  of  the  Petty  Sessional  Court.  The  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  has  been  remodelled  by  the  Acts  of  1848 
and  1879,  and  under  the  latter  Act  the  Petty  Sessions  have 
certain  powers  of  trying  indictable  offences.  Thus  any  indict- 
able offence  committed  by  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
other   than   homicide,    may    be    summarily   dealt   with   if  the 
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pai'cut  or  guardian  consent.  Anj'  accusation  in  the  nature  of 
larceny  or  embezzlement  against  a  person  under  sixteen  years 
may  be  summaril}-  dealt  with  if  the  accused  gives  consent. 
So  maj-  an  accusation  of  this  kind  against  an  adult  if  the  value 
of  the  property  hi  question  does  not  exceed  4()s.  Lastly,  an 
adult  who  pleads  guilty  to  a  charge  of  larceny  or  embezzle- 
ment, even  where  the  value  exceeds  40s.,  may  be  summarily 
dealt  with  if  he  has  not  previously  committed  an  indictable 
offence.  The  heaviest  penalty  which  can  be  inflicted  by  a  court 
of  sunnuary  jurisdiction,  is  a  fine  of  £25  or  six  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour.  If  an  offender  is  imprisoned 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  he  has  an  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions.  If  he  wishes  to  raise  a  point  of  law  he  may  ask 
the  Petty  Sessions  to  state  a  case  for  the  High  Court,  and 
if  the  Petty  Sessions  refuse,  he  may  move  the  High  Court 
for  an  order  requiring  a  case  to  be  stated.  Owing  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  a  great  number  of 
charges  for  indictable  offences  never  go  to  the  Quarter  Sessions 
or  the  Assizes.  And  since  the  Petty  Sessions  are  narrowly 
restricted  in  their  power  of  inflicting  punishment,  there  results 
an  indirect  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law. 

Something  may  here  be  said  regarding  the  improvement  of 
criminal  procedure  in  the  course  of  this  period.  In  1836, 
prisoners  who  had  previously  been  allowed  the  help  of  counsel 
for  other  purposes,  were  allowed  to  employ  counsel  to  make 
their  defence,  and  were  thus  placed  upon  an  equality  with  their 
prosecutors.  The  requirement  of  an  oath  on  the  Gospels  to  be 
taken  by  witnesses  has  been  so  modified  that  persons  of  any  or  of 
no  religion  may  give  evidence  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  with 
full  liability  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury.  The  perverse 
rules  which  forbade  an  accused  person,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of 
an  accused  person,  to  give  evidence  have  been  broken  through  in 
certain  cases,  and  will  probably  be  abrogated  altogether.  Jurors 
are  no  longer  denied  food  or  fuel  in  order  to  famish  them  into 
unanimity.  A  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  has  been  created 
to  take  care  that  justice  is  not  defeated  for  want  of  a  private 
person  to  prosecute ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  this  period  he  had 
not  yet  been  of  much  service  to  the  public. 

Another  improvement  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
was  made  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
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Reserved.  Subject  to  certain  qualitications.  too  technical  to  be  criminal 
explained  hero,  it  may  bo  said  that  English  law  does  not  confer  ^^^^  ^' 
any  right  of  appeal  against  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  court. 
But  an  Act  of  1.S4.S  empowers  the  .judge  or  the  justices  in 
Quarter  Sessions  to  reserve  any  point  of  law  for  the  opinion  of  a 
court  consisting  of  at  least  five  judges  now  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  of  whom  one  nnist  be  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  The  prosecutor  or  the  person  convicted  may  appear 
and  argue  his  ca.se,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  and  judgment 
must  bo  given  in  open  court.  The  court  has  the  amplest  power 
to  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  any  judgment  given  in  the  court 
below.  It  is  not  strictly  a  Court  of  Appeal,  but  rather  a  court 
to  determine  doubts  as  to  the  law  entertained  by  the  judges 
who  hear  criminal  causes.  So  well  settled  is  the  criminal  law 
that  such  doubt  is  rarely  possible,  not  twenty  cases  in  a  year, 
according  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  coming  before  the  court.  Xo 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  an  appeal  from  the  finding 
of  a  jury  on  a  question  of  fact. 

The  progress  of  reform  in  substantive  law  has  especially 
ati'ected  the  Law  of  Property,  the  Law  of  Contract,  and  the  Law 
of  Corporations.  The  law  of  real  property,  "  the  Herculaneum 
of  feudalism,"  being  the  most  archaic  part  of  the  law,  has 
undergone  the  most  extensive  alteration. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  bu}'ing  and  Land  Law 
selling  of  land.  Thus  the  Prescription  Act  of  LS;32  has  virtually 
abolished  the  curious  doctrine  of  time  immemorial,  and  has  made 
it  possible  to  acquire  profits  and  easements  {e.g.  rights  of  conunon 
or  rights  of  waj^  by  peaeealile  enjoynient  for  comparatively 
brief  periods.  The  Statutes  of  1883  and  Ls74  for  the  limitation 
of  actions  relating  to  realty  have  not  only  curtailed  the  time 
within  which  the  owner  niay  sue  a  stranger  in  possession,  but 
have  deprived  him  of  his  title  altogether  unless  he  sues  within 
that  time.  The  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act  of  1833  has  substituted 
a  simjjle  disentailing  assurance  for  the  clumsy  collusive  actions 
formerly  necessary  to  bar  an  entail  (i.e.  to  convert  an  estate 
tail  into  an  estate  in  fee  shnple).  The  Acts  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  have  snnplified  the  methods 
of  conveying  land,  and  the  Convevancing  Acts  of  1881  and 
subsequent  years  have  done  nuich  to  abridge  the  necessary  legal 
documents.     Another  series  of  Acts  culminating  in  the   Settled 
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Land  Act  of  l.'S.S2  has  enabled  the  limited  owner,  wliether 
tenant  in  tail  or  tenant  for  life,  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  of 
his  land  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  has  annulled  by  anticipation 
every  contrivance  for  depriving  him  of  tliis  power.  These  Acts 
have  rendered  useless  all  the  expedients  formerly  employed  to 
keep  land  in  the  possession  of  one  family  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Land  is  still  made  the  subject  of  settlements,  but  a 
settlement  now  assiu-es  to  the  posterity  of  the  tenant  for  life 
not  the  land,  but  only  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  whether 
invested  in  land  or  in  certain  securities.  In  spite  of  all  these 
reforms,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  proving  a  title  are  often 
considerable,  and  form  an  appreciable  obstacle  to  free  dealing 
in  land.  The  complete  removal  of  this  obstacle  can  be  effected 
onl}'  by  a  good  system  of  registration.  Two  of  our  greatest 
lawyers  have  tried  to  establish  one — Lord  Westbury,  in  1862, 
and  Lord  Cairns,  in  1<S75 — but  with  only  partial  success.' 

Other  Acts  have  provided  for  the  enfranchisement  of  cojiy- 
holds,  for  the  commutation  of  tithe,  and  for  the  extinction  of 
the  troublesome  right  of  dower.  Lund  has  been  made  fully  liable 
for  the  debts  of  a  deceased  owner,  and  the  heir  or  devisee  of  a 
mortgaged  estate  can  no  longer  claim  that  the  mortgage  debt 
shall  be  jjaid  out  of  the  personalty  of  his  predecessor.  The  law 
of  mortmain  and  charitable  uses  has  been  recently  revised  and 
consolidated.  The  Settled  Land  Act  of  IHH'l  has  enabled  a 
tenant  for  life  to  grant  agricultural,  building,  or  mining  leases  for 
long  terms.  It  has  also  enabled  him  to  expend  money  derived 
from  the  sale  of  part  of  the  settled  land  in  executing  certain  per- 
manent improvements  upon  the  land  which  he  retains.  The 
Aericidtural  Holdings  Act  of  18.S:i  has  secured  to  the  tenant  of 
agricultural  land  the  value  of  permanent  improvements  which  he 
has  executed.  The  Allotments  Act,  1887,  and  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Act,  1892,  have  given  the  labourer  facilities  for  cultivating 
land  on  his  own  account.  The  enclosure  of  commons  has  been 
regulated  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  rights 
in  the  conunon  land,  but  to  provide  for  the  healthy  recreation 
of  the  general  pviblic. 

The  Law  of  (Contract  has  gained  in  importance  through  the 

[1  The  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1897  carried  the  process  a  step  fiirtlier  by 
empowering  the  Crown  to  make  registration  compulsory  in  any  county  or  part  of 
a  county.] 
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vast    increase  of  business  iransaclicuis  in    the  present  oenturv.  Law  of 
In  this  field,  however,  more  h;is  been  done  to  codify  existing  law  contract, 
than  to  introdnce  new  principles.     Thus  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  1882,  comprises  the  entire  law  of  negotiable  instruments. 
The  law  of  partnership  was  codified  in  an  Act  of  J  890,  and  the 
law  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods  in  an  Apt  of  189:1     The  Jndi- 
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cature  Act  of  LS73  has  facilitated  the  transfer  of  rights  arising 
under  a  contract.  The  Infants'  Relief  Act  of  LST-i  has  rendered 
contracts  by  persons  under  ago  for  goods  supplied  other  than 
necessaries  or  for  money  lent  absolutely  void,  whereas  at  Common 
Law  they  were  only  voidable.  The  Married  "W^omen's  Property 
Act  of  1882  has  vastly  enlarged  the  contractual  ca]iacity  of 
married  women.  Sjieci.al  forms  for  particular  classes  of  contracts 
have  been  imposed  by  various  statutes.     Exceptional  pains  have 
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been  taken  to  render  the  promoters  of  companies  liable  for 
misrepresentation  of  fact  to  persons  taking  shares.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  statutes  the  law  of  contract  remains  for  the 
most  part  case-law. 

The  Law  of  Corporations  has  been  enlarged  chiefly  by 
the  enormous  growth  of  company  law.  The  State  has  always 
reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  creating  corporate  bodies.  For 
a  long  time  this  power  was  exercised  either  through  an  Act 
of  Parliament  or  through  royal  charter  or  letters  patent,  and 
in  either  case  the  instrument  creating  the  corporate  body 
defined  its  character  and  organisation.  This  jsrocedure  may 
have  sufficed  so  long  as  commerce  and  industry  were  carried 
on  chiefly  by  private  individuals,  and  trading  corporations  like 
the  East  India  Company  or  the  Bank  of  England  were 
exceptional ;  but  when  commerce  and  industry,  outgrowing 
individual  resources,  came  to  be  more  and  more  carried  on  by 
joint-stock  companies,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a  simple  and 
uniform  procedure  for  their  creation,  and  to  enact  full  and 
precise  rules  for  their  government.  Companies  invested  with 
exceptional  powers,  such  as  railway  companies,  still  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  their  creation,  though  even  here 
certain  general  provisions  have  been  enacted  once  for  all  (e.g. 
in  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts),  and  applied  by 
reference  in  the  Acts  creating  particular  companies.  The  law 
determining  the  rights  and  duties  of  railway  companies  alone 
would  alread}'  till  inany  -s'olumes.  As  regards  ordinary  trading 
companies  the  Companies  Acts  from  1862  onwards  have  pro- 
vided for  their  easy  creation  and  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business  (p.  498).  The  reported  cases  which  elucidate  these 
Acts  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

Li  the  principal  maritime  country  of  the  world  shipping 
has  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature  (p.  825). 
The  law  of  ships  was  consolidated  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854,  now  repealed,  and  again  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1894,  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  Act  on  the 
Statute  Book. 

The  relations  of  employer  and  employed  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry — in  mines,  in  factories,  in  workshops,  and 
on  board  ship — have  been  regulated  over  and  over  again  in 
a   multitude    of    Acts,    which    are    noticed    in    other    chapters 
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of  tliis  volume.'  The  liability  of  the  eiiiploy<T  for  injuries 
sustained  liy  tiie  workman  in  the  eourse  of  Ins  service  was 
not  settled  till  1MI7,  and  then  only  in  eertain  specitie  trades 
and  industries. 


When  the  successive  waves  of  excitement  caused  hv  the  G- le  m. 
rriniean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  threatened  French  The  Army! 
invasion  had  subsided,  thinking  men  began  to  realise  that 
the  want  of  elasticity  in  our  military  .system  was  a  serious 
danger  to  the  State.  Before  the  ^Mutiny,  only  :!(),()()1)  of  the 
queen's  troops  had  been  stationed  in  India,  but  after  the 
outbreak  in  the  native  army  it  was  decided  to  maintain  a 
garrison  of  nearly  70,000  Britons  in  that  country.  Thus  a 
large  jjroportion  of  the  British  army  was  permanently  with- 
drawn from  the  defence  of  the  United  Kinodom  and  the 
colonies.  To  replace  them  adequately  in  time  of  war  it  was 
essential  that  the  Government  should  connnand  a  large 
reserve  of  well-trained  men,  fit  at  once  to  take  the  held ; 
but  though  the  War  Office  endeavoured  to  organise  such  a 
body  of  old  soldiers,  its  efforts  were  so  unsuccessful  that  the 
militia  practically  remained  the  only  reserve  of  troops  upon 
whom  tJie  country  could  count  in  case  of  need.  In  IHG*)  the 
"  Seven  Weeks'  War "  between  Prussia  and  Austria  proved 
that  it  was  possible  for  an  army,  small  in  time  of  peace,  to 
be  capable  of  iimnense  expansion  in  case  of  war ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  Prussian  army  was  mobilised  tens  of  thousands  of 
well-trained  reservists  rejoined  its  ranks,  and  brought  up  its 
munbers  to  full  war  strength. 

Anxiety  at  our  own  failure  to  form  a  reliable  reserve,  Mr. 
astonishment  at  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Prussian  arms,  Refoms"'^ 
and  embarrassment  at  our  ever-increasing  deficiency  of  recruits, 
paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  short-service  system, 
by  which  Mr.  CardweU,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Win;  revo- 
lutionised the  army  Had  England,  like  Germany,  adopted  the 
system  of  compulsory  and  universal  service,  and  had  she,  like 
Germany,  possessed  no  important  colonies,  no  coaling  stations, 
no  Indian  emiiire,  Mr.  Cardwell's  task  would  simply  have 
been  that  of    the   copyist.     But   he    had    to  devise   a  system 

'  Cf.   pp.  298.  300,   312,  .■.28. 
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based  on  that,  of  Trussia,  yet  suitable  to  an  arnij-  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  df  wliicli  half  the  strength  is 
ever  serving  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  had  to  provide  that  the  army  in  India  should  always 
be  kept  up  to  its  full  war  strength,  and  the  colonies  and 
the  coaling  stations  adequately  garrisoned.  He  had  further 
to  arrange   that   the  army  at  home    should    be    prepared,  not 
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only  to  suppl}'  the  troops  for  small  expeditions  abroad,  but 
also  to  make  good  the  annual  waste  in  the  strength  of  the 
forces  in  India  and  the  colonies,  whether  caused  by  death, 
invaliding,  or  transfer  to  the  reserve.  Finally,  he  had  to 
create  in  England  a  strong  reserve  of  thoroughly  trained 
soldiers,  ready  to  rejoin  the  ranks  at  a  moment's  notice.  To 
provide  such  a  reserve  short  service  was  essential ;  and  this 
system,  which  has  now  obtained  in  the  British  army  for  a 
quarter   of   a  century,  was  definitely  adopted   by  the  Govern- 
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incnt  in  LS70.  Vduu^-  tiion  of  iiges  varying  fnun  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  are  enlisted  for  twelve  years,  of  whicli  six  years 
or  more  arc  spent  "  with  the  colours  "  (as  service  in  the  army 
is  termed),  and  the  remainder  are  passed  in  the  i-cserve,  where 
the  soldier  is  i'rce  to  carry  on  his  civilian  avocations,  though 
liable  to  be  recalled  to  the  colours  in  time  of  need.  It  is 
obvious  that  under  this  system  far  more  recruits  are  required  The 
than  in  the  days  of  long  service,  and  to  obtain  theni  the  system"^ 
territorial  system  was  devised,  by  Avhich  infantry  regiments, 
linked  together  in  pairs,  were  assigned  to  the  counties  with 
which  they  were  connected  by  sentimental  or  historic  ties. 
Pitt's  sv'stera  (Vol.  \ .,  \\  715)  of  associating  the  militia  with 
the  regular  army  was  revived  and  amplified ;  the  militia  and 
the  volunteers  were  attached  to  the  line  regiments  which  are 
"  localised  "  in  {i.e.  assigned  to)  their  county ;  and  this  com- 
bination of  regular  and  auxiliary  forces  was  termed  a  terri- 
torial regiment.  In  each  county  were  built  large  barracks, 
depots,  which  serve  as  recruiting  offices  and  training  schools 
for  the  newly-enlisted  regulars  and  militia-men,  who  side  by 
side  there  receive  their  first  lessons  in  discipline  and  drill. 
Not  only  did  this  association  with  the  line  greatly  improve 
the  militia  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  also  so 
familiarised  them  with  the  service  that  out  of  the  34,000  men 
who,  about  1895,  annually  enlisted  into  the  regular  army  about 
14,000  were  volunteers  from  the  Constitutional  force.  In  1885 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  about  ISO.OOO;  but  in  the  next  strength 
ten  years  there  Avas  a  considerable  increase  in  its  numbers,  ^rmy. 
which  in  1895,  exclusive  of  the  reserve,  Avas  about  213,000  men 
of  all  arms.  To  these  nmst  be  added  80,000  men  in  the  first- 
class  reserve  and  30,000  of  the  militia  Avho,  for  a  small  annual 
boimty,  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  same  liabilities  as  the 
first-class  reserve. 

The  plan  of  closely  connecting  each  battalion  Avith  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country  proved  successful ;  local  esprit 
.de  corps  Avas  stimulated,  and  the  interest  of  the  civilian 
population  in  the  army  sensibly  increased.  In  1893  it  was 
ascertained  that  of  the  infantry  nearly  56,000  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  districts  to  Avhich  their  battalions  Avere 
localised. 

To   insure   a   regular   supply   of  men   for   the    Indian  and 
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culdiiiiil  garrisons  it  was  decided  that  one  or  other  of  the 
battaHons  of  each  regular  reginieut  shall  always  be  on  foreign 
service,  drawing  its  reinforcements  from  the  battalion  at  home. 
From  the  depot  the  recruits  are  transferred  to  the  English 
battalion,  where  their  education  is  carried  on  ■  until  they  are 
drafted  into  the  battalion  abroad,  where  their  military  training 
is  continued  until  their  time  comes  to  return  to  England  and 
pass  into  the  reserve,  in  which  there  were  in  1895  about 
80,000  soldiers,  young  men  in  their  prime,  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  first  fighting  line  of  the  army  at  home. 
On  the  two  occasions  iri  our  period  that  the  reserve  was 
called  out,  95  per  cent,  of  the  men  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  showed,  by  the  perfect  ease  with  which  they 
resumed  their  military  duties,  that  they  had  forgotten  nothing 
since  their  return  to  civil  life. 

The  short-service  system  is  not  the  only  improvement  which 
the  nation  owes  to  Mr.  Card  well.  When  he  took  office  in  1<S(J8, 
though  a  certain  number  of  appointments  to  cavahy  and 
infantry  regiments  were  offered  for  competition,  the  large 
majority  of  commissions  were  obtained,  not  by  merit  but  by 
favour.  Except  in  the  scientific  corps  (the  engineers  and  the 
ariillery),  professional  education  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Owing  to  the  vicious  system  by  Avhich  all  responsibility  was 
centred  in  two  or  three  of  the  officers  of  each  regiment,  the 
remainder  had  so  little  to  do  that  to  hold  a  coimnission  in 
the  cavalry  or  infantry  was  not  considered  to  involve  serious 
work,  but  rather  to  be  a  light  and  agreeable  occupation  for 
rich  men,  to  whom  the  purchase  system  gave  many  advantages 
over  their  less  wealthy  comrades.  Before  1874,  when  Mr. 
Cardwell  retired  from  office,  all  this  had  been  changed.  Thanks 
to  the  abolition  of  purchase  (p.  524),  officers  no  longer  found 
themselves  compelled  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  for  almost 
every  step  of  promotion,  under  the  penalty  of  seeing  their 
wealthy  juniors  "purchase  over  their  heads."  The  complete 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  all  com- 
missions rendered  it  possible  for  young  men  with  brains,  but 
without  interest  or  money,  to  force  their  way  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  British  army.  The  career  of  arms  became  a 
profession  in  which  talent  and  industry  were  allowed  fair  play^ 
These  innovations  naturally  raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
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it    was    loudly 


asserUid  thai  ihc  social  status  of  the  officers 
would  ct)nipletely  cliaiig(!.  But  time  proved  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  still  drawn  froni  the  sani(!  rank  of  life 
as  of  old. 
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(ni^im'duced  by  special  jtermission  (^f  the  rrnprlrtors  nf  *'  Pinttji.") 

Officers,  moreover,  were  compelled  to  study  their  profession  Military 
— to  pass  qualifying  examinations  in  fortification,  tactics,  Education, 
military  law,  and  topograph)',  before  they  obtain  promotion  to  a 
higher  rank.  These  tests  were  originally  instituted  in  1 S7 1  lor 
subalterns,  and  were  afterwards  extended  npwards.  Schools  of 
gunneiy,  of  musketry,  of  enginet'riiig  were  also  established,  as 
well  as  classes  on  every  conceivable  military  subject,  even  to 
shoeing  a  horse  and  recognising  whether  the  meat  is.sued  for 
288 
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the  men's  rations  is  Ht  for  human  food.  In  addition  to  the 
brain-work  which  all  these  professional  stndies  involved,  nmcli 
work  and  great  responsibility  was  thrown  npon  regimental 
officers  in  training  the  men  nnder  their  immediate  command, 
and  instruction  was  also  provided  for  the  sergeants  and  rank-and- 
file,  as  well  as  for  the  children  of  the  married  non-connnissioned 
officers  and   men. 

When  the  British  army  landed  in  the  Crimea  (p.  360)  it 
was  tound  that  few  of  the  troo|)s  had  any  practical  knowledge 
of  camp-life,  and  that  the  different  arms  were  wholl)-  unused  to 
working  together.  To  prevent  the  reciu'rence  of  so  disastrous 
a  state  of  affiiirs,  large  permanent  camps  of  exercise  were 
formed,  and  the  troops  are  taught  to  manoeuvre  across  coimtry 
in  combination  with  each  other  under  conditions  to  some  extent 
resembling  those  of  active  .service.  In  l'S53,  again,  shooting  was 
a  lost  art  in  our  army,  and  men  Avere  hurried  to  the  Crimea 
who  had  never  fired  a  round  of  ball  cartridge  in  their  lives 
(p.  172).  By  1885  each  infantry-inan  was  carefully  and 
systematically  taught  the  use  of  his  rifle,  and  fired  at  least 
200  rounds  a  year  in  practice  at  the  butts. 

Among  the  many  admirable  changes  which  have  taken  place 
diu'ing  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  improvement  in  tin; 
condition  of  the  soldier  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable. 
The  squalor  and  indecency  in  barracks  (p.  1(39)  had  become 
by  1885  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  barrack  rooms  were  bright, 
airy,  not  overcrowded,  and  well  provided  with  bath  rooms 
and  lavatories.  The  tentlike-screens  round  the  beds  of  the 
soldiers'  wives  had  disappeared  ;  and  married  people  had 
come  to  be  now  provided  with  comfortable  quarters,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  quite  apart  from  the  buildings  occupied 
by  the  single  men.  At  some  stations  large  dining  halls  had 
been  built,  and  throughout  the  army  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
that  the  rations  should  be  adequate,  varied,  and  well  cooked. 
In  every  barrack  there  are  rooms  set  apart  for  the  regimental 
institute — a  soldiers'  club  and  co-operative  store  combined.  In 
some  stations,  billiard  tables,  shooting  galleries,  fives  courts 
and  skittle  alleys  have  also  been  provided  for  the  men ; 
and  regimental  football  clubs  turned  out  mixed  teams  of 
officers  and  privates,  who  played  for  the  military  challenge 
cups  competed  for  in  eveiy  district.     The  allowance  of  furloughs 
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iuul,  tor  rooruits  at.  tho  depot,  occasional  visits  hoine  at  a  "  weck- 
cikI,"  not  only  keep  up  I'aniily  tics,  but  maintain  local  connections, 
in\alnalile  in  helping  the  men  to  obtain  work  when  they  retnrn 
to  civil   lite  on  passing'  into  the  reserve. 

Outside  the  barracks,  in  eveiy  garrison  town,  liicrr  arc 
"Soldiers'  Homes  and  Institutes,"  where  men  arc  welcomed  and 
entertained  by  philanthropic  people  who  wish  to  keep  them  out 
of  inischief  in  their  spare  time.     Thanks  to  all  these  efforts  to 


The  Morals 
of  tlie 
Soldier. 
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civilise  the  men,  to  the  better  class  of  soldier  whom  short- 
service  has  attracted  to  the  ranks,  and  above  all  to  the  excellent 
example  now  set  by  the  officers  to  the  rank-and-file,  good 
conduct  and  sobriety  are  increasing  every  year  in  the  army. 
Tlie  modern  English  soldier  has  discovered  that  there  are 
pleasures  in  life  other  than  those  of  inebriety  ;  he  looks  forward 
to  the  future  and  places  money  in  the  regimental  savings  bank  ; 
he  is  in  every  way  as  respectable  a  member  of  society  as  the 
young  civilians  of  the  rank  of  life  from  which  he  springs.  In 
()i>int  of  material  comfort  he  is  far  better  off  than  they,  and  he 
knows  that  no  strikes,  no  hard  winters,  no  depression  in  trade 
will  throw  him  out  of  work.     His  "  deferred  pay,"    held    back 


Militia. 
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until  his  transfer  to  the  reserve,  enables  him  to  start  respectably 

in  civil  life.     The  reuiuneration  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 

has  been  increased  by  one-half  to  two-thirds  since  the  beginning 

of  the  century. 

The  During  the  closing  years  of  the  period  there  was  a  steady 

improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  especially  after  the 

War  Office  ceased  to  lodge  the  men  in  the  public-houses  and 

the  slums  of  country  towns  during  the  annual  training  of  the 

regiments.     Though   Wellington  had  decided  that  each  soldier 

should  have  a  bed  to  himself,  the  authorities  had  considered 

that  this  order  did  not  apply  to  the  militia,  who  were  accordingly 

"doubled   up,"    two    in   a    bed,   in   quarters   where   the   whole 

surroundings  were  thoroughly   demoralising.      Happily   this  is 

now   all  changed.     At  the  close   of  our   period,  however,   the 

troops  were  trained  in  standing  camps  or  barracks,  where  they 

not  only  learn  drill,  shooting,  and  regimental  routine,  but  they 

also   acquire   invaluable   habits   of  discipline,   cleanliness,   and 

punctuality.      The    total    of    the   various    bodies   of    infantry, 

artillery,     fortress     engineers,     and     submarine     miners,    who 

assembled  for  instruction  in  1894,  was  about  100,000 ;  of  these 

about  rS.OOO  were  old  soldiers,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  their 

service  in  the  army  and  reserve,  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  militia. 

During   the   war   in    the   Soudan   in  1885  there  was   a  partial 

embodiment  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  militia,  to  strengthen 

the  garrison  of  England,  which  had  fallen  much  below  its  usual 

numbers ;   about   20,000   men   were   called   up,   and   for  seven 

months   did   duty  in   various   parts   of  the  United   Kingdom. 

With  so  little  friction  and  difficulty  was  this  addition  to  the 

strength  of  the  regular  army  effected  that  comparatively  few 

people  in  England  were  aware  that  any  embodiment  had  taken 

place. 

Yeomanry  The  depression    in  agriculture  acted   injuriously  upon  the 

andvoiun-  Ygonianry   Cavalry ;    farmers    became    less    and    less    able   to 

afford  the    expense    of   serving    in    this   force,    which    by   1896 

dwindled  to  about  9,000  sabres.     The  numbers  of  the  volunteers, 

on  the  contrary,  increased  between  1886  and  1896  from  215,000 

to   231,000  ;    but   the  dearth   of  officers  in  this   branch   of  the 

service   has   seriously   militated   against   its   efficiency.      There 

were,  in  1896,  no  less  than  1,800  commissions  vacant,  for  which 

applicants  were  not  forthcoming. 
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AiiiDiii;'    I  li(^    most     iin|i(irl:uit    altiu'at.ions    in   dur    niilirary   concen- 
systein   ctt'ectcd  (liiriiiL;-    Air.  CardwcH's  tenure  of  utiice  was  llio   of^'J,"" 
deliberate?  reversal  of  the   Duke  of  Wellingtt)n's  ])olicy  of  scat-   imperial 
terinj^  the  army  in  detachments  throughout  the  colonies.     The 
troops  were  gradually  withdrawn  from   Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  either  concentrated  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  sent  to  garrison  the  over-sea  fortresses  and  coaling  stations, 
which  serve  as  bases  of  operations   for   the  fleets  to  which  the 


{I'h.a>'.   s^inoiKls  ^-  Co.,  i'ljitfi.nourtt. 
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aggressive  defenw'  of  the  empire  is  entrusted  On  the  great 
self-governing  colonies  was  thus  thrown  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  their  own  local  protection.  The  Governments  of 
those  smaller  colonies  in  which  Imperial  garrisons  are  still 
stationed,  have  largely  contributed  to  their  defence  by  raising 
auxiliary  vohnitecr  corps.  The  total  effective  strength  of  the 
various  forces  of  the  colonies,  including  their  local  regular 
soldiers,  militia,  volunteers,  and  armed  military  police,  in  1892, 
amounted  to  the  very  respectable  total  of  i»l,()0O  men. 
Twice  in  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  did  the  colonies 
ofier  contingents  of  their  local  troops  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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incut  during  a  laiupaigu.  In  18<S1,  within  tweuty-t'our  hours 
cif  the  news  of  our  defeat  at  Laing's  Nek,  2,000  Australian 
luilitiamen  had  vokinteered  for  service  against  the  Ijoers.  Their 
oiler  of  help  was  rejected ;  but  iii  LSiS5,  JSOO  stalwart  men  from 
New  South  AVales  fought  side  by  side  with  Britisli  and  Indian 
troops  at  Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  while  a  band  of  Canadian 
voyarjeurs  shared  in  the  perils  of  the  Nile  Expedition  with  their 
brothers  from   the  "  Old  Country."  ^ 

The  axiom  of  Napoleon  that  "  tactics  change  ever}'  ten 
years "  has  been  fully  veritied  during  the  last  (juarter  of  a 
century.  This  generation  has  seen  the  science  of  handling 
men  in  action,  if  not  wholly  revolutionised,  at  least  constantly 
modi  tied  by  the  improvements  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  effected  in  Hrearms  and  iu'  explosives.  Rapidity  of  tire 
has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  invention  of  breechloaders 
and  of  magazines.  Accuracy  of  shooting  has  been  e([ually 
increased  b}-  the  improvements  in  the  grooving  of  rifle-barrels. 
An  enormous  length  of  range  has  been  obtained  since  gun- 
powder was  virtually  superseded  by  cordite,  an  explosive  ot 
remarkable  strength  and  one  which  produces  so  little  vapour 
on  ignition  that  it  is  popularly  known  as  "  smokeless  powder." 
To  what  extent  the  absence  of  smoke  on  a  battlefield  will 
influence  tlie  disposition  of  troops  is  one  of  the  manj^  problems 
which  onl}-  the  result  of  the  next  European  war  can  solve. 
The  most  ditticult  question  of  all  had  been  to  devise  a 
formation  in  which  the  infantry  of  the  attack  can  cross  the 
space  swept  by  the  defenders'  tire.  Before  the  wars  of  18.64, 
when  breechloaders  were  first  used  in  Etirope,  "  the  great 
object  of  ofl'ensive  tactics  on  the  Continent  was  to  bring 
one  or  more  suflSciently  imposing  infantry  columns  in  good 
order  up  to  the  position  of  the  defenders."^  In  1870  the 
Prussians  had  not  experienced  on  themselves  the  effects  of 
breechloading  tire,  though  they  had  used  it  with  overwhelming 
success  in  the  Danish  and  the  Austrian  wars,  and  they 
accordingly  attacked  the  French  in  the  small  columns  so 
popular  in  the  German  army  during  the  last  years  of  their 
struggle  against   the  great   Napoleon.      But  it  was  soon  foiuifl 

[1  Tlie  far  more  extensive  help  siven  during-  tlie  South  African  War  lies, 
of  course,  outside  the  scope  of  this  chapter.] 

-  Hamley's  "Operations  of  War,"  r>tli  ed.,  p.  424:. 
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that  uiiiler  ilic  liail  of  Kiillris  wliidi  ihr  French  breechloaders 
poured  into  tlicm,  these  (•(iliinuis  (hssolved  into  clouds  of 
skirniishcrs,  and  that  the  attack  was  dcHvcrcd,  not  b}'  men 
h<;hting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  but  by  soldiers  acting  more  or 
less  independentl}'  of  each  other.  'I'o  evolve  order  out  of  this 
disorder,  to  systematise  the  attack  in  extended  order,  has 
been  the  constant  pre-occupation  dI'  the  generals  of  every 
armv   since   the    war  nf    isTO.     All   uatinns  have  now  adojitcd 


UllASS    CA.N.\0.\    CArTUilED    AT    TEL  EL-Kiaiil:. 
{Roiial  i'liilffl  Service  Instllntioii.) 

nnich  the  same  views.  They  rei'oijnise  that  to  bring  up  men 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  armed  with  breechloaders  is  im- 
possiljle  until  the  mondc  of  the  foe  has  been  greatly  shaken. 
Therefore,  the  Napoleonic  tactics  of  massing  batteries  against 
tlic  point  to  be  breached  have  been  revived,  and  a  crushing 
artillery  hre  is  concentrated  upon  the  troops  who  occupy 
the  threatened  point  in  the  defenders'  position.  "When  they 
are  considered  to  be  suthciently  demoralised,  the  infantry 
is  launched  against  them,  in  successive  waves  of  skirmishers, 
constantly  ri'iidbrced  from  the  supporting  troops  in  rear,  who 
follow   them    at    distances    which    are    gradualh'   diminished    as 
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the  enemy  is  approachod.  Wlu'ii  the  tinal  bayonet  charge  is 
to  be  made,  the  reinforcements  hurry  up  in  line,  and,  carrying 
with  them  the  survivors  of  the  skirmishers,  hurl  themselves 
upon   the   enemy   in  overwhelming   masses. 

This  method  of  tighting  throws  very  great  responsibility  on 
the  captains  and  subalterns,  as  the  command  virtually  passes 
into  their  hands  during  the  battle.  As  the  fight  grows  fiercer, 
the  strain  on  the  men's  nerves  increases,  and  the  amount  of 
control  over  their  firing  and  their  general  conduct  which  can 
be  exercised  by  subordinates  depends  largely  on  the  wai'like 
training  and  the  nationality  of  the  individual  combatants.  In 
the  latter  respect  no  army  has  profited  more  by  the  extended 
order-fighting  than  ours.'  To  (juote  from  a  well-known  military 
writer — 

Tlie  direction  (if  modern  infantry  tactics  i.s  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
ffenius  and  temperament  of  the  Ensjlish  people.  For  years  Britisli  troops, 
formed  in  lines  two  deep,  iiave  met  and  defeated  the  be.st  armies  in  Europe. 
Extended  order  is  but  an  extension  of  the  two-deep  line.  The  steadiness  of 
the  individual  British  .soldier,  his  coolness  and  his  proverbial  ignorance 
of  the  time  when  lie  is  beaten,  tend  to  make  individual  fi^htin<j  simple  and 
natural  to  him  .  .  .  The  peculiar  genius  of  a  nation  invariably  comes 
out  on  the  battlefield,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  British  army,  with  its  historic  training  and  traditions  of  advancing" 
and  tighting  never  more  than  two  deep,  possesses  qualifications  for  modern 
fighting  that  tlie  army  of  no  nation  does." - 

One  of  the  many  curious  features  of  our  military  position 
is  that  though,  as  a  European  nation,  we  ai'e  compelled  to 
assiduously  practise  the  tactics  of  modern  warfai'e,  as  a  great 
colonial  power  our  actual  fighting  is  almost  always  against 
partially  or  wholly  uncivilised  races.  In  fact,  although  the 
British  army  was  actively  engaged  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  between  1<S().5  and  1S85,  only  twice — in  the  Transvaal  in 
1881,  and  in  Egypt  in  1882 — did  we  encounter  troops  armed  in 
European  fashion.  In  each  of  our  little  wars  our  methods 
have  to  be  adapted  to  local  retpnrements,  under  the  penalty  of 
disasters  such  as  that  of  Isandhlwana  (p.  571). 

At    the    commencement    of    the    period   with   which   this 

chapter   deals   the  New   Zealand  War   was  not  yet  over,  and 
Our  Cam- 
paigns:  ['Written    in    1897.       The    South   African  and   Russo-Japanese   Wars  have 
Abyssima.    reopened  many  questions  in  tactics,  but  the  text  .seems  to  need  no  alteration.] 
-  Hume's  "Precis  of  Modern  Tactics"  (revised  by  Lieut-Col.  Pratt),  p,  50. 
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British  and  cdloiual  recfiinoiits  wc^'o  still  engaged  in  "  liusli- 
whrtcking"  against  the  insurgent  Maoris.  In  ISfiS  it  liecanic 
necessary  to  send  an  army  to  Abyssinia  to  rescue  a  nunibur  of 
Englishmen  whom  the  Emperor  Theodore  had  imprisoned  in 
his  rock -fortress  of  Magdala.  The  military  critics  of  the  Con- 
tinent, remembering  our  failures  in  tiie  Crimea,  were  openly 
incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  England  successfully 
organising  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  But  this 
campaign  proved  that  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  winter  of  1854 
had  not  been  altogether  thrown  away  upon  us.  The  transport 
and  the  commissariat  did  not  break  down  in  Abyssinia  as  they 
had  done  in  the  Crimea.  Forty  thousand  animals— elephants, 
camels,  and  mules — carried  the  supplies  for  the  troops,  who, 
from  their  base  of  operations  at  Annesley  Bay,  marched  to 
Magdala — a  distance  of  400  miles,  across  a  savage  and  moun- 
tainous country,  yielding  but  little  food,  and  without  roads 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Equally  picturesque  and  satisfactory  in  organisation  was  The  Red 
tlie  Red  River  expedition  in  1<S70,  when  to  a  young  colonel  on  pe^uo^' 
the  stafi',  afterwards  Lord  Wolseley  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  quelling  a  rising  of  Indian  lialf-breeds 
on  the  prairies  of  Manitoba.  At  that  tmie  the  only  approach 
to  Manitoba  from  Quebec  or  from  Toronto  was  by  water,  from 
the  north-west  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  over  a  network  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness  wliich  could 
furnish  the  troops  with  nothing  but  water  and  fuel.  Of  these 
the  supplies  were  inexhaustible,  but  for  this  voyage  of  six 
hundred  miles  every  other  requisite  had  to  be  provided.  On 
board  the  fleet  of  two  hundred  open  boats,  specially  constructed 
for  the  occasion,  were  packed  stores  of  every  kind,  guns  and 
ammunition,  camp  equipage  and  food  for  sixty  days.  The 
crews  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  tighting  men,  of  whom  more 
than  half  were  Canadian  militia,  and  four  hundred  Indian 
and  French-Canadian  voyfu/eiirs,  who  took  charge  of  the 
hndling  of  the  heavily-laden  craft  when  the  navigation 
became  dangerous.  The  labours  of  both  officers  and  men 
were  incessant.  Forty-seven  times  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  impassable  rapids  or  cataracts,  to  unload  each  boat, 
to  carry  by  hand  all  its  contents  to  the  spot  fixed  for  re- 
embarkation,  to  return  to  the  little  vessel  and  drag  her  bodily 
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bush,  yet  so  well 
tliu}-  watched,  and  so 
judiciously  had  Lord 
Wolseley  and  his  staft' 
made  all  their  arrange- 
ments, that  the  British 
troops  wanted  for  nothing 
on  their  march  through 
the  fever-stricken  forests 
of  Ashanti. 

In  1S77  Britain  had 
two  wars  upon  hei 
hands.  In  India  the 
intrigues  of  Russia  had 
embroiled  us  with 
Afghanistan,  and  in*- 
volved  us  in  two  long 
and  arduous  campaigns 
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and  finally  ro-lauiich  her,  and  rc-pack  hrr. 
all  the  arrangements  been  thought  out,  so 
carefully  had  all  the  calculations  lieon 
made,  that  in  this  expedition — then  uniqiic 
of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  war,  though 
since  tar  surpassed  by  the  Nile  campaign 
of  1S85 — nothing  went  wrong,  and  nothing 
had  been  forgotten,  down  to  the  tea  which 
for  the  first  time  was  issued  to  the  men 
instead  of  spirit,  with  most  excellent  results 
on  their  discipline  and  their  health. 

Unr  next  little  war  was  in  1873  against 
the  Ashantis,  who  inhabit  a  district  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  no  paclc- 
ammal  can  live.  The  natives  act  as  beasts 
of  liurden ;  and  all  the  stores,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  for  the  little  ami}'  were 
transported  upf)n  the  heads  of  stalwart 
negro  porters.  Though  this  method  of  car- 
riage is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  the  natives 
are  liable  in  sudden  fits  of  panic  to  throw 
down  their  loads  and  to  disap]5ear  into  the 
were 
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against  the  Ainucv.  In  Sunth  Atriea  we  were  lighting  liard  with  The 
the  Zulus,  a  splendid  race  of  savage  soldiers  who  threatened  andzmu 
the  existence  <it'  the  colony  of  Natal.  Tn  tlic  earlier  part  of  ^^s- 
the  Zulu  war  history  repeated  itself  As  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (\'ol.  \'.,  p.  2G0)  a  column  of  British  and  provincial 
troops  were  destroyed  in  tin;  forests  of  North  America  owing  to 
the  English  general's  contempt  for  the  advice  of  colonial  officers, 
so  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  uplands  of  South  Africa 
were  the  scene  of  a  similar  disaster.  A  British  force  had 
encamped  at  Isandhlwana,  on  the  borders  of  Zululand,  and 
part  of  the  troops  were  led  b}'  their  general  on  a  recon- 
naissance in  force,  while  the  remainder  were  left  to  guard  the 
camp.  The  colonists  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  men 
experienced  in  South  African  warfare,  urged  the  absolute 
necessity  of  fortifying  the  camp  by  surrounding  it  with  a 
"laager"  of  the  transport  waggons.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  Zulus  were  feai'less,  and  adnurably  drilled  and  disciplined 
in  their  own  tactics.  It  was  in  vain :  the  camp  was  left 
"  unlaagered  "  ;  ten  thou.sand  Zulus  surrounded  it  and  l)y  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  crushed  the  defcndm-s.  A  few  white  men 
escaped  with  their  lives ;  btit  the  Zulus,  besides  capturing  tents, 
stores,  annmmition,  rifles,  and  colours,  slew  no  less  than  tifty-two 
officers  and  eight  hundred  and  six  non-commissioned  officei's 
and  men  of  the  Anglo-colonial  force.  The  road  into  Natal  lay 
open  to  them ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  raiding  into 
the  colony  but  a  weak  detachment  of  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  men  at  llorke's  Drift  at  the  crossing  of  the  River  Tugela. 
This  post,  which  had  been  roughly  fortified  with  "  mealie " 
bags  and  biscuit  tins,  was  fiercely  assailed ;  Ijut  so  splendidly 
did  its  little  garrison  defend  it,  that  after  a  series  of  atta('ks 
lasting  all  through  the  night,  the  Zulus  retired,  leavino-  the 
plain  covered  with  their  dead.  A  few  months  later,  when 
reinforcements  had  arrived  from  England,  the  battle  of  Ulundi 
broke  the  Zulus'  strength,  and  in  our  satisfaction  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  the  bitter  lesson  we  had  learned  at 
Isandhlwana,  not  to  despise  our  enemy,  was  speedily  forgotten. 
In  1880  the  Transvaal,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Britain 
four  years  before,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  handful  or 
troops  who  were  scattered  over  its  vast  area.  The  English 
general   hastily   collected   a    few  hundred    men,   and    witliout 
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waiting  tor  reinforceincnts  I'rom  Ensrland,  without  rcHectinj^ 
that  his  iocs  were  a  race  of  hunters,  trained  from  their  earHcst 
youth  to  trust  to  their  rifio  for  their  daily  food,  advanced 
against  them.  In  three  engagements  the  Boers  signally 
defeated  us.  Proliably  for  the  first  time  in  our  national  history, 
England  allowed  her  defeats  to  remain  unavenged  (p.  587). 
The    Ministry    hastily    made    peace   with    the    Boers,    and    a 


-MA.II  liA     HILL. 

Convention  was  concluded  with  them,  conceding  autonomy, 
with  certain  reservations,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  JJritish 
Crown.i 

There  is  no  space  even  to  mention  the  other  campaigns 
which  have  occurred  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in  18S5. 
In  India,  besides  the  Afghan  War,  there  have  been  constant 
expeditions  of  varying  importance,  to  maintain  order  among 
the  savage  races  on  our  frontiers.  In  Egypt  Lord  Wolseley's 
campaign  of  1882  brought  into  prominence  the  harmony  with 

['  The  precise  meaning  of  tliis  Convention,  which  subseqnently  was  rejilaced 
by  another  omitting  the  term  "'suzerainty,"  was  constantly  in  dispute  until  it 
was  terminated  by  the  war  of  l.S9!t-l'.)ll2.] 
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which    the  Army  and   Navy  lunv  work  together,  and  the  ease  Egypt 
with  whicli   England   can   send   a   combined  force   to  an}'  part   goudtm 
of  the  world.     Three  years  later,  when  liord  Wolseley   led   an   i882-i885. 
expedition    up    the    Nile,    the     Bi-itish    soldier    proved    that 
neither  short  service  nor  School   Board  education   have  made 
him  less  handy,  less  gallant,  less  adaptable  to  his  surroundings, 
than    were    his    predecessors.       It    is    no    part    of  a   soldier's 
ordinary    duty    to   row    boats   or  to    ride    camels,   yet    in    1885 
many  British  regiments  embarked    in    the  Heet   of   800   whale 
boats  which  covered  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  picked  detach- 
ments of  all  arms,  mounted  on  camels,  penetrated  into  a  desert 
untrodden  by  Eurt)pean  soldiers  since  a  Roman  army  jierished 
in  its  sandy  wastes. 


The  peace  of  181.")  left  the  "  great  gun  "  verj"  nearly  where  it  w.  laird 
had  been  a  hundred  years  earlier.  There  had  been  no  important  xte^vy 
increase  in  weight ;  and  the  only  considerable  improvements  in  Growth  of 
naval  gunnery  had  been  the  introduction  of  the  carronade. 
or  "  smasher,"  for  throwing  comparativel}'  heavy  shot  for  short 
distances  at  a  low  veU>city  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  gun-lock  in 
lieu  of  the  various  primitive  arrangements  for  igniting  the 
priming  of  the  charge  by  means  of  red-hot  irons,  smouldering 
rope-ends,  etc.  The  use  of  shells  had  also  become  more  general, 
and  the  shell  itself  had  been  improved,  though  it  was  still 
employed  almost  exclusively  m  mortars.  But  as  the  century 
verged  upon  its  middle  age,  attention  began  to  be  directed  to 
the  problem  of  tlio  diminution  of  windage  in  heavy  guns,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  greater  accuracy  and  velocity  by  utilising 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  explosion,  and 
allowing  as  little  as  possible  of  it  to  pass  the  projectile  and 
escape  without  doing  its  due  share  of  the  work.  In  certain 
small-arms  the  problem  had  long  before  been  dealt  with  by  the 
adoption  of  the  device  of  rifling  the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and 
giving  to  the  grooves  of  the  rifling  a  slight  turn,  which  was 
found  to  increase  accui-acy  by  imparting  a  twist  to  the  bullet. 
In  the  old  muzzle-loading  rifles  the  bullet  was  hanunered,  or 
violently  forced,  down  upon  the  powder ;  but  very  little 
experiment  showed  tliat  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  do  with 
an  iron  projectile,  weighing  perhaps  1)8  lb.,  what  could  be  done. 
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with  comparatively  small  labour,  with  a  leaden  bullet  weighing 
a  few  grains.  ^^'hitworth  and  others  therefore  devised  an 
elongated  bolt  or  projectile  which,  instead  of  being  forced  into 
the  bore,  was  of  size  and  shape  to  permit  of  its  being  pushed 
home  with  little  exertion,  but  which,  nevertheless,  acquired  a 
twisting  motion  in  its  flight  by  reason  of  some  peculiar  corre- 
spondence between  a  cross-section  of  the  projectile  and  a 
cross-section  of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  the  bore  being  itself 
twisted.  Whitworth's  section  was  hexagonal ;  the  section 
chosen  b}^  Lancaster  was  slightly  oval.  Yet  still,  as  the  pro- 
jectile could  not  tit  with  more  than  apjtvoximate  accuracj', 
there  was  much  windage ;  and  at  length  it  became  obvious  that 
if  windage  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable  point,  the 
gun  must  be  loaded  not  by  the  muzzle,  but  by  the  breech. 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  about  1858,  was  the  first  in  England 
to  turn  the  conclusion  to  advantage,  by  the  invention  of  his 
tirst  breech-loader.  This  was  a  tube,  cut  into  near  its  rear  end 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  dropping-in  (if  a  wedge  or  breech  block, 
which  then  filled  the  aperture  and  closed  the  bore.  A  hollow 
screw,  working  in  the  tube  from  the  rear,  pressed  the  wedge 
home  and  held  it  fast.  The  gun,  therefore,  soon  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Armstrong  screw-gun.  But  the  .system,  though 
embodying  great  improvements,  proved  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  wedge  to  jump  out  of  its  place  upon  the 
firing  of  the  gun ;  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  reversion  to 
muzzle-loaders.  Some  of  these,  especially  after  the  introduction 
of  Armstrong's  plan  of  building  them  up,  instead  of  constructing 
them  in  one  or  two  heavy  pieces,  were  very  large,  and,  all  things 
considered,  very  powerfiU  weapons  :  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  muzzle-loading  era,  guns  of  this  description,  weighing  as 
much  as  SO  tons,  and  having  a  calil)re  of  16  inches  in  diameter, 
were  tiu-ned  out  for  the  Navy.  Four  of  them  were  mounted  in 
the  battleship  Inflexible,  which  was  launched  in  1876,  and 
which  did  good  work  with  them  at  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  six  years  later.  Before  long,  however,  the  diHiculties 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  completely  satisfactory  breech  arrange- 
ment were  solved  by  Sir  AVilliam  Armstrong  ;  and,  after  the 
opposition  of  prejudice  and  habit  had  been  overcome,  the  j'car 
1881  witnessed  the  launcli  of  the  Gonqueror,  the  first  British 
battleshiji  armed  exclusively  with  modern  breechloaders.     The 
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lari^cst  of  these  wciti'lu'il  only  4-")  tons  each  ;  yet  own  they  were 
niucli  hetter  than  any  niu/.zli'-loadcrs ;  and  presently  bigger 
gnus  on  the  same  system  were  constructed,  luitil,  at  the  close 
of  the  epoch  under  review,  guns  weighing  111  tons  were  in 
existence,  tiiough  not  actually  mounted  oii  board  ship,  in  this 
countrv.  The}'  weri'  destined  I'nr  tlu^  Hinhdiv,  which  was  begtui 
in  1N.S2  and  launched  in  1<S.S5.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  best  smooth-iiori!  gun  of  the  end  of  the  ante-breeehloading 


AX     |:AI!LY    AMISTROXG    l!KEKriI.L(JAUEU. 

ib'ioM  a  2ihotoijmjik  sniijilial  iij  Sir  W.  G.  Armstmug,  Whilimi-th  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Elsvnck,  Newcastle-oii-Tync.) 

days  (1859)  with  the  best  muzzle-loading  gun  of  days  of  rifling 
(1876)  and  the  best  breechloading  rifled  gun  of  1885  : — 

\\,\j.M   of        Calilirc  of        Weight  of        Weiglit  of  Initial  Muzzle 

Dale.  (lUii.  Gun.  Projectile.  Cliarge.  Velocity         Penetration, 

cwt.s.  ins.  11)8.  lbs.  ft.  per  sec.       ins.  of  iron. 

1859  95     ...    8.12  ...  68      ..       10     ...     1.490     ...       ;1 

1876       1,600     ...       16  ...     1,684.     ...     450     ...     1,.590     ...     24 
1885      2,300     ...16.25   ...     1.800     ...     960     ...     2,087     ...     :38 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  twenty-six  years  the  length  of  the 
biggest  gun  of  the  day  grew  from  10  feet  to  43  feet  8  inches; 
and  the  iron  spherical  projectiles,  lying  comparatively  loosely  in 
the  bore,  were  exchanged  for  steel  projectiles  provided  with  soft 
copper  circumferential  bands  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the 
missiles  were  driven  through  the  gun  the  copper  entered  into 
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the  groovintr  of  the  riHing  so  iiitiiiiately  fis  practically  to  abolish 
windage.  One  particular  performance  of  the  great  gun  of  1885 
ought  not  to  go  unnientioned  here,  although  the  actual  penetra- 
tion of  the  gun  was  not  determined  until  a  few  years  later.  An 
armour-piercing  projectile  was  iired  from  it  against  a  specially 
built-up  target.  The  material  traversed  in  succession  was — 
compound  (iron  steel-faced)  ai-mour,  20  inches ;  iron,  8  inches  ; 
oak,  20  feet;  granite,  5  feet ;  concrete,  11  feet ;  or,  in  all,  38  feet 
4  inches.  The  projectile  came  to  rest  in  other  material  just 
beyond  the  concrete.     The  cost  of  firing  that  shot  was,  it  may  be 
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added— for  the  projectile,  about  £125,  and  for  the  powder,  about 
£80  ;  total,  about  £205.  A  little  earlier  a  gun  of  similar  type, 
but  of  much  smaller  size,  had  been  fired  with  a  high  degree  of 
elevation  in  order  to  test  its  extreme  range,  which  was  found  to 
be  21,800  yards,  or  upwards  of  12{-  miles.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  best  gun  of  1859  could  have  thrown  its  shot,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  a  distance  of  two  miles 
and  a  half 

But  all  these  improvements,  striking  though  they  were,  were 
none  of  them  final.  Towards  the  end  of  1881  the  Government 
invited  designs  for  a  gun  wliicli  should  fulfil  the  following 
requirements : — The  weight  of  the  gun  and  its  mounting  were 
not  to  exceed  half  a  ton  ;  the  projectile  was  to  weigh  six  pounds, 
and  to  have  a  muzzle-velocity  of  not  less  than  1,800  feet  per 
second  ;  the  projectile  and  powder-charge  were  to  be  made  up  in 
one  cartridge ;  the  gun  was  to  require  a  crew  of  not  more  than 
three  men,  and  it  was  to  be  capable  of  discharging  at  least  twelve 
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aimed  shuts  :i  minute.  In  reply  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  Mr.  Nordenfelt, 
and  others,  ch'ew  up  jilans  and  spociHcations  for  what  have  since 
been  known  as  quiek-tiring  guns.  Time  was  saved,  not  merely 
by  having  charge  and  projectile  in  one  cartridge,  but  also  by 
sim]ilifving  and  reducing  the  number  of  necessary  motions  in 
opening  and  closing  the  breech-apitaratus.  The  result  presently 
was  the  introduction  to  the  .service  of  3-pounder  guns  that  could 
be  loaded  and  fired  80  times  a  minute ;  of  6-pounder  guns  that 
could  be  loaded  and  Hred  2.5  times  a  minute  :  and  of  12-pounder 


Pliotii:   W.  Ureijmij  .f  fi'.,  HIraud,  W .V. 
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Torpedoes. 


guns  that  could  be  loaded  and  tired  20  times  a  minute.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  the  third  quarter  of  the  centvuy 
also  saw  the  general  adoption  of  machine-guns — weapons  which 
by  mechanical  arrangement  can  discharge  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  small  bullets — it  will  be  realised  what 
astonishing  progress  was  made  in  that  period  in  the  art  and 
science  of  killing. 

A  kindred  development  of  the  time  was  the  automobile 
torpedo,  of  which  the  Whitehead  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  type.  This  torpedo  is  a  spindle-shaped  steel  vessel, 
furnished  with  a  screw  driven  by  means  of  compressed  air,  and 
with  a  large  charge  of  gun-cotton,  capable  of  being  exploded  by 
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ciHU'ussion.  The  itiacliiue  was  so  arnui^'od  tluvt  il  would 
iuitoiiuitically  maintain  itself  at  a  given  (l(']:illi  while  rniiiiing 
throug-h  the  water,  and  would  preserve  its  original  direeiion.  It 
was  suitable  for  discharge,  by  means  of  tubes,  cither  from 
oi'dinary  shi[)s,  or  from  torpedo-boats  peculiarly  adapted  for  it : 
and  as  it  was  rapidly  imjiroved.  until  it  became  very  accurate,  it 
thr(;atened,  towards  the  close  of  the  period  mider  consideration, 
to  revolutionise  all  preconceived  theories  concerning  the  methods 
of  naval  warfare.     Large  nmubers  of  torpedoes   were   manufiic- 
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tared ;  and  many  torpedo-boats  were  built,  constructors  and 
contractors  V3'ing  with  foreign  builders  in  ].iroducing  faster 
vessels  of  the  type  than  existed  elsewhere.  This  rivalry  had, 
indirectly,  an  important  influence  in  bringing  about  enormous 
improvements  in  ships'  boilers  and  machinery  ;  and,  with  the 
new  type  of  craft,  speeds  previously  undreamt  of  were  quickly 
attained. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  .second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  improvements  m  the  materiel  of  the  fleet  were 
introduced  with  ever-increasing  frequency.  The  use  of  iron, 
presently  to  be  superseded  by  steel,  for  the  construction  of  hulls 
and  for  armouring;  the  general  adoption  of  the  screw;  the 
accelerated  speed  of  ships;  the  development  of  the  power  and 
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accuracy  of  Uie  gun ;  and  the  invention  of  the  Whitehead 
torpedo,  have  been  alhided  to  ah-eady  ;  but  there  were  hundreds 
of  minor  improvements  of  a  not  less  significant  character,  and 
these  affected  ahnost  every  operation  that  is  performed  on  board 
a  man-of-war  Steam  began  to  be  employed  not  merely  for 
propelling  ships,  but  also  for  pumping  them ;  for  propelling 
their  boats ;  for  hoistinsf  their  boats  in  and  out ;  for  weighing 
anchor ;  and,  in  short,  for  doing  all  sorts  of  subsidiary  worl^. 
Hydraulic  power  was  next  called  in  for  many  purposes,  notably 
for  loading  heavy  guns,  for  tm-ning  them  in  their  turrets  or 
barbettes,  for  elevating  and  depressing  them,  for  controlling  their 
recoil,  and  sometimes  for  hoisting  up  to  them  their  powder  and 
shell,  and  for  placing  these  within  them.  As  the  period  now 
being  dealt  with  closed,  a  tendency  was  exhibited  towards  the 
supersession  of  even  steam  and  hydraulic  power,  for  certain 
purposes,  by  electricity.  This  power  had  already  taken  over  the 
lighting  of  ships,  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  the  transmission  of 
orders  and  signals  from  one  part  of  them  to  another.  The 
ancient  practice  of  heaving  the  log  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
speed  of  a  vessel,  though  persisted  in,  was  to  a  large  extent 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  various  mechanical  self- 
registering  devices,  driven  for  the  most  part  by  the  automatic 
revolutions  of  a  screw  trailing  astern  of  the  moving  ship.  Im- 
provements in  the  compass  and  in  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus 
were  introduced  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord 
Kelvin  (p.  711);  signalling  from  ship  to  ship  was  facilitated  by 
the  adoption  of  better  codes  and  an  increased  number  of  flags  ior 
the  purpose,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  Colomb's  system  of  flashing 
longs  and  shorts  at  night,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Morse  alphabet,  and  by  the  development  of  the  semaphore : 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  naval  tactics  underwent  revision.  The 
effective  internal  subdivision  of  ships  became  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  naval  architect ;  sails  and  rigged  masts  slowly 
disappeared  from  vessels  of  war;  double  bottoms  and  cellular 
methods  of  construction  became  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  wire  ropes  took  the  place  of  many  of  the 
hempen  ones  for  the  support  of  such  masts  as  remained, 
while  the  lower  masts  themselves  were  cylinders  of  iron  or 
steel. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Royal  Navy  there  was  no  regular 
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scheme  for  providing  the  service  with  olHcers.       Some  wore  ob- 
tained by  promotion  from  the  lower  declt  of  ships  of  war ;  others 
were  taken  from  the  mercantile  marine  ;  yet  others  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  land  forces ;  and  not  a  few  seem  to  have  c-one 
strais,dit  from  civil  life  ashore  to  the  novel  responsibilities  of 
the  quarter-deck.     But  in  all  ages  a  custom,  which  was  practic- 
ally one  of  apprenticeship,  prevailed— at  least,  to  some  extent. 
Captains  took  youngsters  to  sea  with  them;    made  them  sub- 
ordinate officers  if  they  appeared  to  deserve  promotion ;    and 
ever  afterwards,   so  long  as  good  behaviour  warranted  it,  kept 
a  friendly  eye  on  their  proteges  with  a  view  to  securing  their 
advancement  as  opportunity  offered.      Yet  for  a  long   period 
there  scarcely  existed  such  a  thing  as  the  naval  career,  for  there 
was  little  or  no  continuity  of  service,  nor  was  there  any  half-pay 
as  a  retaining  fee.     In  war  a  certain  class  of  people  who  had  had 
previous  experience  naturally  returned  to  a  calling  which  was 
alike    honourable    and    profitable  ;    but    in   peace    the   greater 
number  of  these  followed  other  emploj'ments.     The  first  chann-e 
of   importance   was   the   appointment   of  gunners,  boatswains, 
carpenters,  and  pursers,  as  standing  or  permanent  officers.     The 
superior  ranks  continued  to  be  ffiled  by  the  temporary  eno-ao-e- 
nient  and  commissioning  of  persons  who  were  more  or  less  out- 
siders.    Further  developments  were  very  gradual,  though  they 
all  arose  out  of  the   ancient   custom  of  captains  taking  with 
them  to  sea  a  retinue  of  servants  ancf  youngsters.     The  custom 
was   officially  recognised   and   sanctioned   in   Elizabeth's    time, 
after  which  the  captains  drew  pay  and  rations  for  these  followers 
of  theirs,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  provide  some  sort  of  start 
m   life    for    the  sons  of  their  relatives  and  friends.      It   soon 
became  usual  for  a  captain  to  appoint  his  own  lieutenant.     He, 
of  course,  frequently  chose   one  of  his  followers.      Next,   the 
status  of  midshipmen  and  lieutenants  was  recognised  and  regu- 
larised, and  so  a  channel  of  promotion  for  deserving  youno-sters 
was  insensibly  established,  though  for  a  long  time  the  steady  flow 
of  the  current  remained  liable  to  interruption  by  appointments 
from  outside.      Under   Charles   II.    the   practice   of  admitting 
to  men-of-war  "volunteers  by  order" — or,  as  they  were  more 
commonly  called,  "  king's  letter  boys  "—was  sanctioned  ;     and 
formal  regulations  established  the  qualifications  for  attainment 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  prescribed  a  rudimentary  system 
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of    examination   for    a    commission.       In     172.S     tlie    "king's 

o 

letter "    was    abolished,   and    a    Naval    Academy    was    formed 
at   Portsmouth,    youngsters   entering    from    it     being    granted 
certain  advantages.      But,  comparatively  speaking,   few  officers 
entered  through  the    Naval  Academy,   so   long    as  they  could 
enter  more   easily    as   nominal  servants    or    retainers  of  some 
friendly  captain.     Joining  the  Naval  Academy  involved  actual 
presence   and  study  there ;    joining    as    captain's   servant   did 
not   necessarily'   involve,  for   several    years  at  least,  any  active 
participation    in    the  work    of   the   service ;  for    the   inevitable 
abuses    which    grew  up  permitted    a  boy's  name  to    be    placed 
and  kept  on  the  books  of  one  of  the  king's  ships  while  he  was 
still  in  the  nursery  or  at  school,  and  gave  him  the  advantage, 
when  he  first  went  actually  to  sea,  of  finding  several  years  of 
service  already  standing  to  his  credit,  and  counting  in  favour  of 
his  eligibility  for  promotion.     The  bogus  servant  system  existed 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.      The  Naval 
Academy  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  door  of  entry,  existed  until  1837. 
Tiien  succeeded  a  systeTii  by  which  volunteers,  later  called  Naval 
Cadets,   were   entered   on  board    large   sea-going   ships,  which 
carried  naval  instructors  to  attend  to  their  technical  education. 
Special  training-ships  were  next  established  at  Portsmouth  and 
Devonport,  and  in  one  of  these,  after  passing  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  the  cadet  was 
required  to  serve  and  study  for  three  months  and  to  qualify,  ere 
being  sent  to  sea.     Fmally,  a  single  training-ship  was  considered 
to  be  sufficient.     The  Portsmouth  one  was  chosen,  and  at  the  end 
of  1858  the  then  existing  vessel  there,  the  Illustrtous ,  not  being 
considered  suitable,  and  further  changes    in   the  direction    of 
improving   the   course    of    training    being    contemplated,    the 
Britannia  was  assigned  to  do  the  duty     She  was  a  fine  120-gun 
ship,  that  had  been  built  in  1820,  and  had  served  as  one  of  the 
flag-ships  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Russian  War.      She  was 
altered,  and  was  commissioned  for  her  new  work  on  January  1st, 
1859,  since  which  date  the  cadets'  training  ship  has  always  borne 
her  name.  The  original  vessel  was  moved  to  Portland  in  1862,  and 
thence,  in  the  following  year,  to  Dartmouth.     In  1869  the  vessel, 
being  worn  out,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Pnncc  of  Wales,  which 
took  her  name,  was  substituted  for  her.     Modifications  of  the 
earlier  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  imtil,  in  1885, 
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they  were  substantially  as  follows: — The  system  of  adiuission 
was  by  limited  competition,  after  noininalion.  Candidates  were 
required  to  be  not  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  years  of  a^e  on  July  15th  (if  going  up  in  June)  or  on 
January  15th  (if  going  up  in  November),  following  the  examina- 
tion. The  course  of  training  was  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  cadet,  his  conduct  and  progress  having  been  satis- 
factory, was  ap]iointed  to  a  sea-going  ship.  He  then  passed  for 
midshijjinan,  and  subsequently  for  lieutenant,  becoming  at  first 
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an  acting,  and  then  a  full  sub-lieutenant,  and  remaining  one 
until  the  passing  of  further  technical  courses  and  examinations. 
His  appointment  to  be  lieutenant  placed  him  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion by  selection,  subject  to  sufficient  time  having  been  served, 
until  his  attainment  of  the  rank  of  captain,  after  which  his 
further  promotion  was  by  seniority.  The  establishment  of  the 
BritanvAa,  or  of  some  corresponding  school,  was  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  greatly  increased  technical  knowledge 
demanded  of  the  naval  officer  after  the  introduction  of  steam 
as  the  general  means  of  propulsion  at  sea,  and  after  guimery 
had  become  a  really  progressive  science  ;  yet  the  practice  of 
cutting  short  a  boy's  education  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a 
half  had  the  natural  but  regrettable   effect  of  seriously  limiting 
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before  tlio  new 
it  be^an  to 


the  average  naval  otiicex-'s  mental  culture 

system  had  been  in  working  order  I'or  a 

be  recognised  that  the  change  could  not  be  regarded  as  final. i 

Still  more  radical  alterations  took  place,  as  the  century  grew 
old,  in  the  methods  whereby  the  Navy  was  provided  with  seamen. 
During  the  old  wars  men  either  volunteered  or  were  pressed,  and 
when  their  services  were  no  longer  needed,  the  poor  fellows,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  were  cast  adrift,  and  liad  to  find 
for  themselves  other  employment,  or  starve.  The  coimtry  took 
care  of  those  who  had  been  wounded,  or  who  had  .seen  long 
service,  or  who  had  become  petty  or  warrant  officers ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  young  men  who,  possibly  contrary  to  their  inclinations, 
had  served  only  for  one  or  two  commissions,  were  thrown  upon 
the  world  ;  and  these  were  the  majority.  During  the  peace, 
impressment,  though  it  still  remained  legal,  was  not  often  had 
recourse  to,  for  only  a  small  number  of  men  were  required,  and 
these  were  generally  provided  by  voluntary  enlistment.  But 
such  a  system,  even  in  peace-time,  could  not  produce  satisfactory 
men.  The  Navy  held  out  inducements  to  the  improvident,  the 
scampish,  and  the  vicious,  far  more  than  to  the  steady  and  fore- 
sighted.  So  long  as  casual  engagements  were  the  rule,  so  long 
was  something  approaching  to  savagery  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  kind  of  discipline  throughout  the  fleet.  It  was 
said,  with  nearly  literal  truth,  of  certain  commanders  in  the 
'thirties  and  the  'forties  that  they  had  flogged  every  man  who 
had  ever  served  imder  them.  The  habit  of  allowing  large 
rations  of  rum  (which  had  superseded  the  heavier  but  withal 
less  injurious  beer  as  the  nautical  beverage)  to  ships'  companies 
increased  the  inborn  tendencies  towards  disorder  and  crime  ;  and 
presently  it  was  decided  that  the  only  hope  for  improvement  in 
the  morals  of  the  lower-deck  lay  in  the  introduction  of  continuous 
service.  This  was  effected  in  1S.52,  and  the  happy  results  of  the 
change  have  ever  since  been  conspicuous.  A  further  measure 
tending  to  promote  esprit  de  corps  and  neatness  was  the  adop- 
tion, in  1S57,  of  a  uniform  dress  for  seamen.  When  the  "new 
Navy  "  which  had  been  thus  created  had  been  established  for 
a  few  years,  it  was  found   safe  and  feasible   to  abolish  flogging 

'  [The  revolutionising  of  naval  education,  and  the  assimilation  of  officers  in 
the  three  branches  of  tlie  service  announced  in  1902.  fall,  of  course,  outside  the 
scope  of  this  chapter.] 
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as  ii  punisliiuoiit  for  ordinary  offences  among  blue-jackets;  and 
although  old  martinets  objected  that  this  leniency  would  infallibly 
send  tiie  seivice  to  the  dogs,  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  discipline,  order,  and  sobriety  have  since  been  at  a  higher 
level  than  ever  before.  Sobriety,  it  should  be  added,  was  assisted 
by  the  cutting  down  in  quantity  of  the  daily  ration  of  rum,  the 
issue  of  it  already  mixed  with  water,  and  the  prohibition  of  it 
altogether  to  those  of  less  than  twenty  years  of  age.  And  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  food  rations  was  not  without  a 
beneficial  effect,  though  it  was  not  carried  as  far  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  even  in  1S85  it  remained  incomplete. 

These  and  other  causes  contributed  to  make  the  blue-jacket  The 
of  the  third  quarter  a  very  different  man  from  the  blue-jacket  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  became  clean,  jacket, 
neat,  orderly,  self-re.specting,  scientific,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
sober.  Rules  were  made  to  assist  him  in  remitting  home  or  in 
saving  his  wages,  and  he  took  fvdl  advantage  of  them.  His 
habitual  rowdiness  while  on  shore,  and  his  traditional  inclination 
to  take  a  wife  in  every  port,  and  to  desert  all  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence, became  characteristics  of  the  past.  It  was  prophesied  that 
whenever  any  amelioration  of  the  seaman's  status  was  brought 
about,  the  class,  becoming  less  rough  and  hard,  would  deteriorate 
as  a  fighting  force;  but  nothing  has  ever  happened  to  justify  this 
forecast.  On  the  other  hand,  events  have  repeatedlj'  ha|ipencd 
to  call  for  the  display  of  cool  courage  and  manly  devotion  ;  and 
the  exhibition  of  these  qualities  by  the  seamen  of  the  i-eform(>d 
Navy  has  been  invariably  such  as  would  not  have  shamed  the 
seamen  of  Nelson's  time:  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
reforms,  although  they  have  not  perhaps  been  carried  as  far  as 
they  should  be  in  all  directions,  have  been  wholly  beneficial. 

The  increasinglv  scientific  character  of  the  naval  profession.  Higher 

"^   '^  .  .  .  Naval 

the  improvements  in  gunnery,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tor-  Training, 
pedo,  necessitated  the  creation,  alike  for  men  and  for  officers,  of 
special  facilities  for  scientific  education,  after  the  preliminary 
technical  knowlego  of  the  profession  had  been  acquired,  by  the 
men  in  the  harbour  and  sea-going  training-ships,  and  by  the 
officers  in  the  Britannia,  on  foreign  stations,  and  in  the  com'se 
of  their  general  preparation  for  a  conunission. 

The  first  move  in  the  required  direction  was  made  as  early 
as  1832,  when  the  Exceilcnt,  at  Portsmouth,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
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gunnery  training-ship,  and  entrusted  to  tlie  command  of  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir)  Thomas  Hastings.  All  ships  which  have  since 
fulfilled  the  same  functions  at  Portsmouth  have,  in  succession, 
been  given  the  same  name ;  and  although  the  Portsmouth 
gunnery  establishment  was  at  length  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
housed  on  Whale  Island,  the  officers  and  men  attached  to  it  con- 
tinued to  be  borne  on  the  books  of  a  small  craft  whose  name 
was  changed  from  Handy  to  Excellent  for  the  purpose.  The 
corresponding  establishment  at  Devonport  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  Cambridge,  that  having  been  the  name  of  the  vessel  first 
assigned  to  the  duty  in  185G.  Analogous  establishments  for 
traming  in  torpedo,  mining,  and  electrical  work  were  created  in 
1872  in  the  Vernon  at  Portsmouth,  and  later  in  the  Defiance  at 
Devonport.  In  all  these,  officers  and  men  receive  instruction  and 
pass  through  long  or  short  courses,  terminating  with  examina- 
tions. Other  forms  of  technical  education  of  an  advanced  kind 
are  given  to  officers  of  all  the  ranks  above  and  including  that  of 
sub-lieutenant,  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  which  has  its  home  in 
Greenwich  Hospital.  P)Ut  although  the  termination  of  the  period 
under  review  found  the  British  naval  officer  much  bettor 
equipped  technically  than  in  any  former  age,  the  methods  of  his 
general  education  were  still  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  had 
been  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century.  Looking  to  the  nature  of 
the  diplomatic  and  other  special  services  which  he  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  perform  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  cannot  but 
be  regretted.  Yet  the  system  which  terminates  the  methodical 
portion  of  his  general  education  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world  while  he  is  still  a  mere  child  renders  the  result  almost 
inevitable.' 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  the  sole  reserves  of  naval 
personnel  existed  in  the  i-anks  of  the  miscellaneous  seafaring 
population  which  was  not  actually  serving  in  the  Navy.  This 
population  was  almost  untrained ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  training  necessary  to  make  an  expert 
man-of-war's  man  was  not  then  half  as  great  as  it  has  since 
become.     Ships  could,  and  did,  go  to  sea,  even  in  war-time,  with 

[1  The  system,  however,  has  been  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  new  scheme 
of  education  announced  at  the  end  of  1902.  whicli  makes  the  a,ge  of  entry  even 
earlier,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  technical  education  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  assimilation  of  ranks  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service.] 
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Coast-  many  raw  landsinen  <iii  lioard,  fight  one  or  more  successful 
Reserves"*  'ictions,  and  return  to  port,  alter  a  not  very  long  cruise,  with  a 
crew  which  had  grown  entirely  efficient.  Yet  the  system  was  a 
haphazard  and  dangerous  one  then,  and  it  would  have  been  still 
more  dangerous  afterwards.  The  reserves,  in  addition  to  the 
body  of  Naval  Pensioners,  successively  created  to  cope,  to  some 
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e.xtent,  with  the  difficulty,  were  the  Coastguard  and  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve,  with — for  the  corps  deserves  mention  here,  though 
it  did  not  long  exist — the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.^ 

The  Coastguard  grew  out  of  the  establishment,  necessary  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Coast  Blockade  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  naval  force  having  its  head- 
quarters afloat  in  the  Downs  and  at  Newhaven,  and  having 
numerous  landed  parties  housed  ashore  in  the  martello  towers 
or  in  special  barracks.  These  parties  and  stations  were  com- 
manded by  lieutenants.  The  arrangement  lasted  until  1831,  when 

[1  A  Royal  Naval  Voluntuer   Force  was  established  in   1902.] 
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the  naval  force  was  su|>iilanii'il  hy  a  body  of  preventive  men 
with  revenue  cutters,  and  by  civilians,  the  whole  bein,£^  then 
denominated  Coasto-uanl.  This  in  time  was  again  supplanted 
b}'  a  body  of  seamen  who  had  served  in  tiie  fleet,  and  who 
in  1857  were  jilaccd  under  an  officer  designated  tlio  Adiniral 
Superintendent  of  Naval  Reserves.  Thov  were  periodically 
drilled  and  inspected  both  ashore  and  aHoat,  a  part  going  to 
sea  every  year  for  a  short  cruise,  and  all  being  iimnediatcly 
available  for  naval  service.  It  was  always  an  excellent  body  of 
men,  but  necessarily  a  small  one.  To  supplement  it,  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  was  regularised  by  an  Act  of  18(53,  and  tinally 
established  by  an  Urder-in-Council  of  1864,  though  it  had 
then  existed  in  an  embryonic  form  for  two  years.  It  was 
composed  at  first  of  officers  belonging  to  the  mercantile  navy, 
but  subsequently  men  of  the  merchant  service  were  also 
enrolled  in  it ;  and  it  rapidly  became  numerically  considerable. 
A  certain  degree  of  efficiency  was  originally  secured  by  obliging 
the  members  to  undergo  a  given  number  of  drills  annually,  old 
vessels  being  stationed  at  convenient  spots  around  the  coast  for 
the  pm-pose ;  and,  finally,  further  efficiency  was  attained  by 
allowing  a  few  officers  to  enter  for  temporary  service  on  board 
sea-going  ships  of  war,  this  service,  properly  performed  for  a 
year,  qualifying  them  for  an  annual  retaining  fee.  The  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  were  raised  under  an  Act  of  1873 
from  among  yachtsmen  and  landsmen  possessed  of  specified 
qualifications;    but  they  were  disbanded  in   1892   (p.  586). 

In  1885  the  total  strength  of  the  /x'c.soi?  nel  of  the  Navy,  incliid-   strength 
ingthe  Royal  Marines  and  all  the  reserves  above  mentioned,  was  :  Navy^isss. 

Officers  and  Seamen,  for  sea-service      ...         3-t,7.'>7 

Boys,  under  training  ...         ...  ...  5.1.KI0 

Coastguard 4,G!t3 

Royal  Marines  12,400 

Various  services  ashore       ...         ...         ...  99.5 

Royal  Naval  Reserve         ...         19,000 

Seamen   and   Marine    Pensioner   Reserves  1.950 

Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  ...  1,()00 


The  number  of  ve.ssels  in  commission  on  November  1st  of 
the  same  year  was  officially  returned  at : — Ironclads,  80  ;  frigate, 
1;  corvettes,  26;  torpedo-ram,  1;  sloops,    16;  gun-vessels,  22; 

['  lu  the  Navy  Estimates  for  lHOi  the  total  strength  was  1:^1,100.] 
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gunboats,  -iS  ,  miscellaneous  vessels,  25 ;  despatch  vessels,  2 ; 
troopships  and  troop  store-ships,  7  ;  Indian  troopships,  4 ;  royal 
yachts,  4;  sui'veying  vessels,  5  ;  total  steam  vessels,  191.  Sloop, 
1;  schooners,  4;  training  brigs,  (5;  Coastguard  tenders,  19; 
total  sailing  vessels,  30.  Stationary  and  drill  ships,  37.  Grand 
total  in  commission,  258.' 


w.  H. 
HUTTON. 
The 
Churcb. 


Roman 
Cathol- 
icism. 


The  period  i'rom  1865  to  1885  is  marked  by  the  growing 
importance  of  the  small  body  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
caused  not  by  conversions  froivi  members  of  the  English  Church, 
nor  by  any  marked  increase  of  immigration  fiotii  Ireland  or 
abroad,  upon  which  their  numbers  chiefly  depend,  but  by  the 
energy  and  public  spirit  of  Henry  Edward  Manning,  sometime 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  who,  next  to  John  Henry  Newman, 
was  the  most  eminent  seceder  from  the  Anglican  Communion. 
In  1850,  when  Wiseman  had  been  created  by  the  Pope  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  (p.  346),  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  a 
new  and  vigorous  assertion  of  the  right  of  members  of  the  Roman 
Communion  to  take  their  part  in  public  affairs;  Manning,  with 
great  energy  and  public  spirit,  took  a  still  more  prominent 
position  than  his  predecessor.  The  literature  of  the  day,  and 
notably  Disraeli's  "  Lothair,"  which  is  of  high  value  as  showing 
the  view  taken  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  period, 
affords  evidence  that  the  Roman  policy  in  England  was  now 
regarded  as  distinctly,  and  by  some  as  dangerously,  aggressive 
in  political  as  well  as  religious  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  which  declared  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  rendered  the  severance  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  and  even  the  most  advanced  section  of 
those  who  followed  the  Tractarians  far  more  deep.  It  became 
quite  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  "  High  Church "  party  in 
England  that  their  position  had  not  advanced  since  the  day 
when  Archbishop  Laud  had  written  in  his  diary  that  approxi- 
mation Avas  impossible  "  till  Rome  is  other  than  she  is." 

Since  1841  and  Tract  90  the  Tractarian  movement  had 
spread  Avidely,  through  the  influence  of  laymen  and  clergy, 
who,  without  being  partisans,  were  strongly  convinced  of  the 

pin  April,  1904,  the  number  was:— On  r.ctive  service,  lltl  ;  Coastguard, 
drill  ships,  and  special  service,  45.  The  Indian  troopships  had  been  abolished, 
and  some  of  the  stationary  and  sailing  sliips  also.] 
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iiuportancc  and  niuli  of  its  icachinu;,  such,  for  cxaiuple,  us  Ritualism. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Kicliard  William  Church,  from  1871  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  It  led— in  the  hands  of  parish  priests,  who 
wislicd  III  influence  their  people  by  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
ear,  and  also  of  ecclesiastical  and  antiquarian  scholars,  who 
studied  with  care  the  text  and  history  of  iho  Kn,<;lish  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  ancient  Liturgies  upon  which 
it  was  based — to  a  revival  of  the  use  of  the  "  ornaments  ot 
the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof"  which  were  believed 
to  be  ordered  by  the  explicit  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  revised  and  emphasised  in  the  face  of  Puritan 
objections  by  authority  of  Church  and  State  in  1G62.  It  was 
clear  that  this  rubric  had  never  been  at  all  widely  obeyed,  and 
the  special  "ornaments"  had  long  fallen  into  disuse.  Thus 
it  was  natural  that  the  revival  of  special  vestments  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  even  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit, 
where  it  had  been  commonly  neglected,  should  arouse  great 
opposition.  It  seemed  as  if  those  who  had  been  asleep  to  the 
significance  of  doctrine  awoke  in  alarm  at  "ritual,"  which  was 
believed  to  express  views  to  which  some  were  anxious  to  deny 
the  support  of  the  Anglican  formularies.  Many  cases  were 
brought  before  the  courts ;  some,  in  spite  of  pi-otcst,  before  the 
.  Privy  Council,  to  which  many  of  the  clergy  were  unable  con- 
scientiously to  give  obedience  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  A  Royal 
Commission  issued  some  valuable  but  inconclusive  reports. 
Legal  decisions,  though  they  were  the  result  of  searching  in- 
vestigation and  earnest  consideration  by  conscientious  judges, 
seemed  to  not  a  few  to  be  ill-informed  and  even  partial. 

Finally,  strong  Protestant  feeling,  misunderstood  by  leaders  ^o^j.sWp^'^ 
both  in  Church  and  State,  led  to  the  passing  in  1874  of  a  Public  Act. 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  which  gave  power  to  prosecute  clergy 
who  used  unusual  ritual,  before  a  lay  judge  now  appointed. 
The  BiU  was  opposed  in  both  Houses  by  leaders  of  lay  opinion 
favourable  to  the  Church  movement  of  the  last  period,  such 
as  !Mr.  (iladstone  anil  Lord  Salisbury,  but  was  supported  by 
the  eminent  Evangelical  and  philanthropist,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tait,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  four  Oxford  tutors  who  protested  against  Tract  90  (p.  192). 
It  led  to  much  litigation  and  to  the  imprisonment  of  four 
clergymen    who  were  unable  to  accept  the  decisions  of  a  lay 
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court  as  binding,'.  Jt  satisticd  no  one.  In  1877  ono  of  the 
wisest  thinkers  of  the  day  wrote  of  the  state  of  affairs  which 
it  had  brought  about :  "  I  can  only  see  in  the  legal  decisions, 
and  ill  the  measures  wliich  have  brought  forth  their  results  in 
the  present  crisis,  a  misuse  of  law  such  as  has  before  now  been 
known  in  history,  and  a  policy  of  injustice  towards  an  unpopular 


ARCUUISIIOP    TAIT,    BY    GEORGE    lUCllMOXD,    R.A. 
{Bjt  pcniiisslon  of  His  Grace  the  Archhisliop  of  dinterbury.) 


party,  which  has,  I  think,  as  much  to  say  for  itself  as  anj'  other 
in  the  Church,  which  has  done  good  service  to  the  Church, 
and  which,  provoking  as  it  has  often  been,  has  had  more  than 
parties  in  English  controversy  usually  have  to  provoke  them." 
As  the  years  went  on  tlie  Act  was  seen  to  cause  friction  rather 
than  allay  it ;  its  mischievous  efi'ect  became  apparent  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  and  Archbishop  Tait  at  last  did  his 
best  to  discourage  its  operation.  His  successors,  Benson  and 
Temple,  were  averse  to  the  prosecution  for  "  ritual "  offences 
of  earnest  and  self-denying  men. 
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During  this  period  tiic  Oxford  Movement  had  passed  from   Effects  or 

the  acadt'iiiic   arena  to  the  world  of  practical  work,  and  some   ^^  oxford 

^  .  Movement, 

of  the  most  earnest  and  successtul  parish  priests  m  large  towns 

and  in  London  avowed  themselves  adherents  of  its  principles. 

It  had  effected  a  transformation  of  the  English  Church  at  least 

as  marked   as    that  worked   b}'  the  Wesleyan   movement.      It 

reached,  perhaps,  its  greatest  effect  in  the  restoration  to  dignity 

and  efficiency  of  the  great  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London, 

where    Miluian   and    Mansel   were   succeeded    by   Church   and 

Gregory,  men  of  enthusiasm  and  power,  and  a  chapter  of  able 

and   earnest   men  assisted  in  making  the  services,  spiritually 

as   well   as   musically,  a  ]iattern  of  reverence   and  beauty  for 

all  England. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  inffuence  working  strongly   pe 
in  the  Church  during  these  years.     The  "  Evangelical "  School   churcu  • 
had  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  political  causes,  enjoyed  a  com-    SchooL 
manding  position  among  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  and  owing  to 
the  position  won  by  various  bodies  of  trustees  who  held   the 
patronage  of  many  benefices,  was  very  largely  represented  among 
the  parochial  incumbents.     Scientific  discoveries,  however,  and 
Biblical  criticism,  had  severely  shaken  the  inffuence  exercised  by 
the  theology  generally  professed  by  that  school.     Modifications 
ot  doctrine  once  vehemently  preached  became  necessary ,  anil  in 
this  regard  the  influence  of  a  new  school  became  apparent. 

The  "  Broad  Church  "  party  may  be  regarded  in  some  sense 
as  the  successors  of  the  "  Latitude  men "  of  the  later  Stuart 
days  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  572) ;  but  they  had  now  a  wholly  new  force. 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  a  preacher  and  thinker  of  unusual 
power,  though  he  strongly  repudiated  the  name  of  Broad 
Churchman,  was  really  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  a  wider 
view  of  Christian  dogma  than  had  been  current  among  the 
"  Low  Church "  party.  With  him  were  men  like  the  brilliant 
Charles  Kingsley,  a  popular  writer,  only  superficially  acquainted 
with  history,  but  imbued  with  a  magnificent  enthusiasm  and  a 
manly  and  tender  religious  feeling,  and  the  lawyer,  Thomas 
Hughes,  filled  with  a  strong  sense  of  social  evils  and  a  deter- 
mination to  meet  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Arthur  Stanley, 
first  at  O.xford  and  then  as  Dean  of  Westminster,  was  a 
champion  of  the  most  liberal  opinions :  and,  less  promment, 
but  in  tlie  end  exercising  a  wider  and  more  durable  inffuence, 
290 
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was  Benjauiia  Jowctt,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  who  dwelt 
little  upon  the  positive  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
much  upon  its  ethical  principles.  The  work  done  by  these 
men  was  very  widely  accepted  and  valued,  but  they  were 
assimilative  and  progressive  rather  than  learned  or  original. 

Thus    there   was   work    for   another   school   still.      History 
and    Biblical    criticism    had    long    been    mainly    in    the  hands 


Learning 
in  the 
Church : 
Bishop 
Stubbs. 


rn,:l,>  :  Wull.cr  ,1-  Ci'ckLi-dl. 
FREDERICK    DEXISON    MAURICE,    BY    S.    L.VUKENCE. 
{National  Portrait  Gallcnj.) 

of  German  scholars.  During  the  years  1S(J5-1885  it  came 
to  be  seen  that  England  possessed  among  her  clergy  scholars  as 
great,  and  defenders  ot  the  Faith  whom  no  assaults  could  over- 
throw. William  Stubbs  rose  from  a  country  cure,  through  an 
Oxford  professorship,  to  be  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1884.  His 
work  during  the  twenty  years  before  that  date  had  established 
the  constitutional  history  of  England  on  sure  foundations,  and 
had  put  before  the  world  the  historic  position  and  the  historic 
services  of  the  national  Church,  as  they  had  never  been  put 
before.  When  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the   vexed  question  of  the  history,  rights,  and  powers  of  the 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  was  liis  massive  learning  and  strenuous 
enerffy  which  caused  the  trutli,  long  obscured  by  couiiuon  law 
encroachuieuts  and  partisan  intluences,  to  be  clearly  set  forth. 
The  conclusicnis  of  tlic  Conmiissiou  were  ineftectual,  and  have 
never  been  acted  uixm ;  but  the  impressive  learning  of  the 
appendices  contributed  by  Dr.  Stubbs  caused  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  clerical  estate  to  lie  more  clearly  uu<l('rsi(iod,  and 


MOXIMEXT    TO    niSIlOl'    LUMlTrOOT,    T.Y    SU!    EDI..AK    BOEll-M,    ll.A., 

AND  ALFllED   GILBERT,    R.A. 

(Durhn)ii  Cathndral.) 

tended  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  official  support  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  1874.  Meanwhile,  two  eminent  Cambridge  scholars, 
Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot  (Bishop  of  Ihirham,  1879),  and  Brooke 
Foss  Westcott  (Bishop  of  Durham,  1889j,  had  vindicated  the  New 
authenticit3^  and  closely  illustrated  the  text,  of  many  of  the  New  criticism. 
Testament  books.  It  was  .seen  that  English  learning  could  hold 
its  own  in  Europe,  and  that  Englishmen  were  still  able  power- 
fully to  vindicate  the  foundation  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Never  since  the  time  when  Bull  was  thanked  by  the 
French  bishops  for  his  defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  had  the 
Anglican  body  been  so  rich  in  great  scholars. 

It  was  of  happy  augury  for  the  Church  that  when  Archbishop 
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Tiiit,  whose  goodness  had  made  him  as  much  beloved  as  his 
strength  of  will  had  made  him  influential  in  regard  to  the 
political  position  of  the  Church,  died  in  1883,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  White  Iienson,  who  had  already  done  a  noble  work 
as  first  Bishop  of  Truro,  and  who  was  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
two  great  Cambridge  scholars,  Lightfoot  and  Westcott.  He  was 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  modern  spirit,  while  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  historic  past. 

A  few  woi'ds  must  be  said  of  the  political  history  of  the 
Church  duruig  these  years.  The  most  important  event  un- 
doubtedly was  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  (p.  523), which  since  the  Reformation  had  maintained 
the  closest  association  with  the  Church  in  England.  The  social 
influence  of  the  measure,  which  was  not  opposed  b}'  Archbishop 
Tait,  lay  chiefl}'  in  the  tendency  to  divergence  between  the 
English  and  Irish  Cliurches  which  almost  necessarily  followed. 
The  Bill  was  strongly  combated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
eloquent  William  Connor  Magee  (Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1S68, 
Archbishop  of  York,  1891),  a  great  preacher  whom  the  English 
Church  had  received  from  Ireland. 

In  1880,  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  bishops  such  as 
Magee  and  the  learned  and  devoted  Christopher  \A'ordsworth,  of 
Lincoln,  the  burial  grounds  of  the  Church  were  thrown  open  to 
all  persons  who  should  desire  to  conduct  a  "  Christian  and 
orderly  religious  service  "  therein. 

The  period  witnessed  the  removal  of  much  that  had  been 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Church.  It  showed, 
no  less,  b(jth  at  home  and  abroad,  the  great  increase  of  her 
religious  influence  and  her  philantliropic  effort. 


H.  D 
TRAILL 


In  this,  the  closing  chapter  of  Social  England,  which  brings 
Literature,  tlie  history  of  our  Society  down  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1885, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  general  review  of  literary  movements  and 
tendencies  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  this  volume. 
And  this  not  only  because  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal 
writers  who  have  appeared  since  1815  and  of  their  works  would, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  involve  an  attempt  to  class  and  deter- 
mine  the   position   of  living   men   (which,  except   in   the   few 
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instances  in  which  tho  influence  of   ;i   writer  has  passed  into  a  Retro- 
history  in  his  Hletime,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid),  but  also  because  i^is'^isss. 
the  nearer  the  narrative  approac'hcs  towards  the  closing  date  the 
more  ditticult  to  the  point  of  impossibility  does  it  become  to 
assign   to   a  writer  his   proper  place   in  relation  either  to  his 
predecessors  or  to  his  contemporaries. 

Looking  back,  then,  over  the  space  of  seventy  years  wliic.li  The 
divides  the  commencement  of  this  volume  from  its  close,  it  will  ^idaf 
be  foimd,  we  think,  without   any   too   fanciful   a  search   after  Periods, 
symmetry,  to  divide  itself  roughly  into  three  periods,  marked 
successively — though  more  plainly  no  doubt  at  first   in  poetry 
than  prose,  and  afterwards  in  prose  than  poetry — by  an  alter- 
nating ilux  and  reHux  of  the  literary  tide. 

In  the  year  1815  it  was  undoubtedly  nearing,  and  between  The  Flow, 
that  3'ear  and  the  year  1822  inclusive  it  touched,  high-water 
mark.  Shelley,  Keats,  Eyron,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  in 
poetry;  Scott,  De  Quincey,  Wilson,  Lamb,  and  Hazlitt  in  prose, 
had  all  of  them  reached  the  maturity  of  their  genius,  and  some 
of  them  the  height  of  their  productive  powers.  This  Vn-ief 
period  witnessed  the  publication  of  Shelley's  "  Alastor," 
"  I'rometheus  Unbound,"  and  "  Adona'is  "  ;  Keats's  "  Endymion" 
and  the  two  immortal  "  Odes " ;  Byron's  Third  and  Fourth 
Cantos  of  "Childe  Harold,"  the  first  Two  Cantos  of"  Don  .luan," 
and  the  finest  of  his  dramas ;  Coleridge's  "  Christabel " ;  Words- 
worth's "  Duddon  Sonnets  " ;  De  Quincey's  "  Confessions  of  an 
Opium-Eater";  the  first  of  the  "  Elia  Essays";  some  of  the 
best  of  Hazlitt's  work  (p.  42) ;  and  no  fewer  than  thirteen  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  including  among  them  the  masterpieces  of 
the  "  Antiquary,"  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  and 
"  The  Legend  of  Montrose."  Probably  no  other  period  of  equal 
brevity  in  the  world's  history  added  so  nuich  to  the  imperish- 
able treasiu'es  of  its  literature. 

But  with  the  death  of  Keats,  followed  withii:i  three  years  by 
that  of  Shelley,  and  with  the  gradual  decline,  not  indeed  in  the 
fertility  of  Scott's  invention,  but  in  the  connnanding  excellence 
of  his  work,  we  already  become  sensible  that  the  tide  has 
turned;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  third  and  (until  close  upon  its 
end)  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century  are  years  of  receding 
waters.  The  diminishing  ranks  of  the  poets  and  the  depreciated 
standard  of  poetic  achievement  during  the  interval  between  the 
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Two 
Decades 
of  Ebb. 


death  of  Byron  and  tlie  emergence  of  Tennyson — a  time  when 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  "  L.  E.  L."  were  the  most  popular  singers  of  the 
day — tell  an  unmistakable  tale.  We  know  now,  of  course,  that 
the  spirit  of  English  poetry  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping, 
and  that  the  broken  lyre  of  Keats  was  only  waiting  to  be  talcen 
up  and  re-strung  with  new  and  richer  chords,  and  tuned  to  more 


WILLIAM    ]1.\ZLITT,   BY   JOHN    IIAZLITT. 
(liH  jwrmUsioii  of  iruiiain   Carew  IldzliU,   Esq.) 


varied  melodies  by  the  great  poet  of  the  Victorian  age.  But  to 
any  man  who  was  then  old  enough  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
twenty  years  of  incomparable  brilliancy  with  which  the  century 
opened,  the  outlook  in  that  day  of  sugared  inanities  and  elegant 
commonplaces  and  of  "Keepsakes"  and  "Books  of  Beauty" 
must  have  seemed  discouraging  enough. 

In  prose  fiction  the  relapse  was  less  marked,  for  though 
between  1820  and  1830  Scott  held  the  field  alone,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  it  began  to  be  reoccupicd  by 
novelists  of  high  ability  and  distinction,  if  not  of  the  first  order 
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of  genius,  in  the  persons  of  Disraeli,  liulwcr,  and  oUiers.  Yet  Prose 
even  here  it  is  no  less  true  that  Eni^lish  literature  had  to  wait  i82o'im7. 
from  1814,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  "  Waverloy,"  until  1837, 
for  another  master  of  the  novel,  though  of  a  widely  different 
school  and  temperament,  to  arise.  The  authors  of  "  Vivian 
Grey "  and  of  "  Pelham, '  with  all  their  genuine  merits  of 
imagination  and  showy  qualities  of  literary  execution,  were  but 
poor  substitutes  for  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North."  When  Scott 
ceased  writing,  it  became  no  more  possible  to  regard  any  living 
and  working  novelist,  than  any  poet  or  poetess,  as  among  the 
foremost  representatives  of  English  literature.  Its  representation 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  critics  and  essayists,  and  ])re-  The  Prose 
eminentl}'  into  those  of  Macaulay,  who  had  already  enriched  ^^say. 
periodical  and,  as  the  event  proved,  permanent  literature  with 
his  essays  on  Milton  and  Machiavelli,  on  Moore's  "  Byron  "  and 
Croker's  "  Boswell,"  to  mention  these  alone  ;  who  had  indeed 
already  left  an  impress  upon  our  critical  and  biographical  prose 
which  is  still  visible,  and  given  it  an  impulse  which  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  to  whose  extraordinary  influence  it  is  due  that 
in  this  branch  of  it,  and  perhaps  in  this  alone,  the  history 
of  our  literature  has  run  a  smooth  and  uniform  course, 
imbroken  by  any  of  those  vicissitudes  of  flux  and  rcHux 
which  are  elsewhere  to  be  recorded.  From  the  point  of 
view,  in  fact,  of  the  historian  of  letters,  the  formative  work 
of  Macaula}-  in  prose  stands  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Tennyson  in  poetry  as  the  two  most  important  phenomena 
of  the  last  seventy  years.  As  regards  its  effect  upon  expres- 
sion— upon  the  form  as  distinct  from  the  matter  of  English 
literature — the  career  of  Macaulay  reduces  that  of  Carlyle 
to  the  proportion  of  a  mere  meteoric  episode. 

The  second  of  the  three  periods  into  which  the  era  imder  The  Flow- 
consideration  divides  itself  began  within  a  few  years  of  the  1^^7.1862^ 
close  of  the  'thirties,  and  lasted  a  full  (juarter  of  a  century. 
From  the  first  work  which  brought  Dickens  at  a  bound  into 
popularity  in  1S87,  to  the  death  of  Thackeray  in  1863,  the 
tide  of  great  literary  production  was  coming  in  in  splendid 
strength  and  volume.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  find  a  period 
of  seven  years  at  about  the  middle  of  this  quarter  of  a  century 
which,  except  in  the  single  article  of  poetry,  would  bear 
comparison     with     that    wonderful    septennium     of    the    early 
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century  which  has  been  above  described.  Tims  the  years 
1846-52  witnessed  the  pubHcation  of  "David  CopperHeld " ; 
ot  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennis, "  and  "  Esmond  "  ;  of  the  first 
two  vohnnes  of  Macauhxy's  "History";  of  "The  Princess"  and 
"In  Menioriam":  of  "The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ' ;  of 
"  The  Latter-  Day  Pamphlets  "  and  "  The  Life  of  Sterling  "  :  of 
"Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day":  of  Mrs.  Browning's  first 
two  volumes  of  "Poems';  and  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Shirley,"  and 
"  ^'illette. "  This  list,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  so  rich  in  poetry 
as  that  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  and,  perhaps,  even 
Dickens  and  'J'hackeray  combined  do  not  more  than  suffice  to 
balance  that  astonishing  mixture  of  profusion  and  perfection 
which  makes  Scott  victorious  over  any  single  competitor  save 
Shakespeare  alone.  But  though  the  writers  figuring  in  them 
are  in  each  case  nine  in  number,  more  varieties  of  genius 
arc  represented  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  catalogue,  and 
many  of  the  above  enumerated  works  ai'e  scarcely  less  sure 
of  unmortality  than  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  considerably 
surer  than  the  rhapsodies  of  De  Quincey  and  the  discoursings 
of  Hazlitt.  In  fact,  no  competent  judge  of  literature  could 
possibly,  we  think,  ignore  tlie  manifold  evidences  of  a  turn  of 
the  tide  having  set  in  at  about  the  date  of  Queen  "Victoria's 
accession,  and  having  reached  its  flood  about  midway  in  the 
first  decade  after  the  completed  half  century. 

When,  however,  we  are  about  to  claim  1837-63  as  another 
"great  period  "  of  literature,  and  to  class  it  in  imagination  with 
those  two  other  great  periods,  both  also  so  curiously  occur- 
ring in  the  reigns  of  our  two  other  female  sovereigns — the 
Elizabethan,  and  the  so-called  "Augustan"  age  of  Anne — we 
A  Paradox  <-0me  across  certain  "stones  of  stumblmg"  which  were  either 
of  Popular  absent  from  the  path  of  the  critic  m  the  two  eras  referred  to, 
or  of  which  the  very  memory  has  disappeared.  There  is  at 
least  no  evidence  to  show  that  when  Shakespeare  and  the 
other  great  dramatists  and  lyrists  ruled,  in  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  century,  or  when,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth,  Addison  and  Steele  and  Pope  and  Swift  were 
the  admired  and  honoured  leaders  of  the  national  literature, 
there  flourished  side  by  side  with  them  one  or  more  writers 
of  vast  inferiority  to  these  great  men,  but  of  quite  as  wide, 
if  not  of  wider,  celebrity,  and  commanding  a  "  paying  public  " 
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of  a  nniiu-riral  inaL;iiiui(lr  in  wliii-li  the  admirers  of  Sliakc- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson,  of  1'ojh?  anfl  Addison,  never  at  llieir 
most  snccesstnl  moments  ajiproached.  If  any  such  fortunate 
impostors  existed  in  these  periods  tlieir  very  names  arc  lost  to 
us.  Poetasters  and  prose  twaddlers  no  doubt  abounded  :  but 
not  with  money.  The  "  poor  devils  "  worked  "  for  the  book- 
sellers" at  a  pitlaui'c,  ami  I'ope  had  the  satisfaction  not  only 
of    lashin<''    their   literary   in- 
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competence  but  ot  jeeiMiiL;'  at 
their  rags.  What  he  would 
have  thought  and  felt,  and 
how  he  would  have  given 
expression  to  his  feelings,  if 
one  of  the  tenth-rate  scrib- 
blers whom  he  scarified  in 
the  "  Dnnciad  liad  written 
a  book  which  maintained  the 
highest  vogue  for  a  genera- 
tion, passe<l  through  forty 
editions,  and  brought  the 
author  '  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  one  shrinks  fri>m 
the  mere  attempt  to  con- 
jee tiu'e. 

Yet  it  is  with  almost  as  strange  a  portent  as  this  tlial  the 
literary  history  of  the  century  contVonts  us.  For  though  it 
would  in  many  respects  be  imjust  to  compare  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper  (LS10-.S!t),  a  man  of  education,  refinement, 
and  amiability,  with  the  ignorant  and  disrejiutalile  crew 
wliom  Pope  pursued  with  a  brutality  as  shocking  as  tlieir 
own,  yet  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  (daim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  poet — and  it  was  as  a  poet  that  he  pre- 
sented himself  to,  and  was  apparently  accepted  by,  a  large 
body  of  his  countrymen — was  little  less  prepostei'ous  than 
theii's.  Tupper  could,  and  did,  occasionally,  accpiit  himself 
respectably  as  a  writer  of  ballads  and  other  kinds  of  minor 
verse,  but  it  was  not  to  these  he  owed  his  popularity.  This 
was  due  to  the  extraordinary  collection  of  rhymeless  and, 
indeed,  rhythmless  platitudes  which  he  published  under  the 
name  of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  which  was  eagerly  taken  up 
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bv  the  public,  and  was  in  immense  demand  as  a  "gift-book" 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  There  were  those,  indeed,  who 
declared,  and  not  wholly  in  an  ironical  spirit,  that  its 
purely  material  and  external  attractions,  its  conveniences  in 
shape  and  size,  combined  with  the  unimpeachable  propriety 
of  its  contents— that  these  and  not  any  popular  delusion  as 
to  its  literary  merits  were  the  operative  causes  of  its  truly 
astonishing,  and  its  yet  more  astonishingly  prolonged,  vogue. 
But  no  such  explanation  will  entirely  account  for  the  fact.  The 
public  taste  in  bookbinding  and  book  decoration  is  liable  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  fluctuating  fashion ;  and  in  all  ages  the 
supply  of  platitudes,  whether  in  cuncealed  or  in  avowed  prose, 
has  always  been  large  enough  to  prevent  any  single  purveyor 
of  them  from  establishing  a  monopoly.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  doulit  that  Tupper's  lasting  attraction 
for  so  large  a  body  <>f  his  countrymen  nuist  have  been 
mainly  an  attraction  of  form  and  not  of  matter,  and  that 
they  must  have  read  and  admired  him  in  such  nuudiers  not 
merely  because  he  uttered  correct  sentiments,  but  because  bis 
manner  of  uttering  them  struck  his  public  as  beautiful  and 
distinguished.  The  vast  and  steady  popularity  of  the  autlior 
of  "Proverbial  Philosophy"  during  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  Tennyson's  prime,  and  still  more,  the  un- 
questionably immense  numerical  preponderance  of  the  ]5oet- 
aster's  public  over  the  poet's,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
phenomena  of  that  literary  era. 
The  Its  chief  significance,  as  we  shall  have  to  point  out  later  on, 

Ebb""*  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  period  of  its  appearance  coincided 
Poetry  with  a  flow  of  the  literary  tide.  It  was  while  Tennyson  was 
adding  to  his  triumphs,  while  Browning  was  slowly  approaching 
to  that  wider  recognition  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
achieved  until  the  publication  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
that  this  many-headed  prostration  before  the  commonplace 
was  going  on :  nay,  it  lasted  up  to  and  over  the  date  when 
the  sudden  and  startling  apjiarition  of  Mr.  Swinburne  was 
to  add  a  new  name  to  the  list  of  great  English  poets,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  strike  English  poetry  for  the  better 
part  of  another  quarter  of  a  century  with  sterility  in  all  save 
imitative  production.  Erom  the  early  'sixties  till  almost  the 
middle  of  the  last  decade  but  one  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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till'  influence  of  Swinlninif.  umiiIul;'  tnuurds  tlic  ciul  of 
the  period.  Imt,  still  perceptible,  dominated  all  the  younger 
poets  of  the  later  Victorian  era;  and  it  is  only  now,  when 
it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  exhausted,  that  an  original  note  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  heard.  During  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties,  however,  we  have  to  not<'  another  poetic  influence, 
issuing  indeed  from   tlie    smne   Hoiiianlicist  sources  of  inspira- 
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tion,  but  slightly  divergent  in  its  course.  The  jioetrv  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (1.S28-.S2)  had  far  less  widely  capti- 
vating power  than  that  of  Swinburne ;  probably  it  affected 
but  one  young  writer  to  five  who  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  author  of  "  Poems  and  Ballads. "  Still  it  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  musical  to  the  pictorial  side  of  poetry,  and 
so  tended  to  substitute  one  form  of  imitative  composition 
for  another.  But  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
for  full  twenty  3^ears  after  the  Swinburnian  note  was  first 
sounded  in  the  public  car,  little  else  but  its  echo  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  strain  of  any  younger  singer.  During  these  two 
decades  almost  all  original  poetic  impvilse  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  literary  youth  of  England. 
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Decline  of  In  prose  tictioii,  ton,  (liiriiiy;   the  selt'-saiiie  period  there  was 

a  notable,  and  as  it  h(!Oiiis  to  some  of  those  who  now  look  hack 
upon  it,  almost  calamitous  decline  upon  lower  ideals. 

Thackeray  died  in  1.S63;  and  though  Dickens  was  still 
alive  and  went  on  writing  for  another  seven  years,  all  his 
best  work  was  done.  Oi^  Charles  Reade  and  Charles  Kingslcy 
much  the  same  might   be  said.     The  two  finest  romances   of 
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(Froia  a  photograph  Inj  I.firis  CavroU.) 

the  latter  were  written  in  the  'fifties ;  the  former's  greatest 
novel,  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  in  1861.  The  last  of 
George  Eliot's  indisputable  successes,  "  Silas  ilarner,"  appeared 
in  the  same  year,  and  there  remained  but  one  work  which  is 
even  arguably  worthy  of  her  genius,  the  brilliant  but  unequal 
"  Middlemarch,"  to  be  added  to  her  record.  Even  Wilkie 
Collins  (1824-89),  a  novelist  usually  described  as  of  the  school 
of  Dickens,  though  he  possessed  few  or  none  of  the  master's 
gifts  save  a  certain  command  of  the  weird  and  terrible,  had 
woven  the  most  successful  of  his  mystery  plots  When  the 
first   of  the  two   decades   had    run   little   more   than   half  its 
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course,,  the  next  Ini  m-  IucKt  yeai-s  may  bo  (lc.scril)C(l  with 
substantial  aet-uracy  as  the  pcrind  of  tlic  unbounded  v()j>'U(!  and 
))0])ulai'ity  of  Anthony  TrollopL-  (l<S15-iS2),  a  wrilor  wlio 
foUowrd  Tliackeray  in  tiu?  S3'steuiatic  contincnirnl  of  Ids 
stucHcs  lo  the  "  comfortable  "  classes  of  society,  but,  who  has 
nowhere  displayed  the  faintest  traces  of  Thackeray's  subtle 
lunnour,  liis  genuine  though  restrained  pathos,  bis  uni-ivalled 
insight  into  character,  or  his  admirable  ])rosc  style.  AViibiii 
certain  narrow  limits — those, 
for  instance,  of  the  catlieilral 
close — Trollope  was  not  with- 
out an  eye  for  character, 
and  he  has  portrayed  certain 
naturally  humorous  types  to 
be  found  within  these  limits 
with  a  fidelity  which  in  itself 
assiu'es  for  them  a  humorous 
effect ;  but  speaking  gener- 
ally, his  art,  in  its  mechan- 
ical realism,  stands  related  to 
Thackeray's  as  that  of  the 
cheap  photographer  to  the 
masterly  portrait  -  painter's. 
It  is  the  commonplace  car- 
ried to  its  highest  power; 
and  the  fact  that  for  so  long 
a  series  of  years  he  stood 
unquestioned  at  the  head  of 

his  branch  of  the  literaiy  protessiou  and  eommanded  a  public 
so  large  that  the  anicmnt  of  his  professional  earnings  was  for 
his  day  unprecedented,  affords  a  phenomenon  almost  as 
discouraging  in  itself  as  the  reign  of  Tupper  in  another 
field  of  hterature.  Indeed,  if  it  woidd  be  unjust  to  the 
novelist  to  treat  the  two  instances  as  preciselv  parallel,  it  is 
only  because,  vast  as  may  be  the  interval  which  divides  the 
lliiiil-rate  in  prose  fiction  from  the  Hrst-rate,  the  difference 
between  the  poetaster  and  the  poet  is  one  not  in  degree  but 
ni  kind. 

It    is    somewhat    unfortunate    and    not    a    litth,'    unfair    to 
this   branch  of  our  social  history  that  we  should  be  c(  impelled 
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to  close  this  review  of  it  during  a  period  nt'  toin|ior;iry  retro- 
gression,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  temporary  pause.  l^iit  it  does 
so  happen  that  that  stir  of  new  forces  in  our  hteraturo, 
which  will  be  denied  by  none  but  those  who  have  been, 
perhaps,  pardonably  disgusted  by  daily  exaggerations  of  it, 
only  began  to  be  felt  about  ISSO.  During  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed'  its  ett'ects  have  been 
most  marked  in  almost  every  department  of  letters.  For, 
if  it  be  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  neither  in  poetry  nor 
in  prose  fiction,  nor  even  in  history,  in  biography,  or  in 
the  essay,  can  we  as  j'et,  with  any  confidence,  indicate  the 
successors  of  the  deceased  masters  of  these  various  literary 
forms,  it  _,is,  at  the  same  time,  equally  true  that  the 
claimants  to  a  place  very  near  the  highest  liave  never  been 
so  numerous  nor  their  claims  anything  like  so  strong  as 
they  are  to-day.  If  .some  critics  are  slow  to  recognise  this, 
their  hesitation  is  probably  due  to  one  or  other  of  two  causes. 
Either  they  have  been  so  far  irritated  out  of  their  own  critical 
impartiality  by  the  extravagant  reclame  of  newspaper  writers 
who  find  a  second  Shelley  or  another  Keats  every  alternate 
week,  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  new  poetic  genius  what- 
soever; or  else  they  have  been  really  prevented  by  the 
immense  elevation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  avei'age 
standard  of  verse-making  during  the  period  in  question  from 
being  able  to  discern  among  the  host  of  new-comers  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  few.  Yet  they  are  there,  and  there  of 
their  own  right ;  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  with  a 
manner  of  their  own,  and  no  longer,  as  had  been  the  case  for 
the  previous  twenty  years,  mere  echoes  of  Tennyson  or 
Swinburne,  mere  mimics  of  Browning  or  Rossetti.  If  the 
great  poet  of  the  coming  century  has  not  yet  appeared,  the 
mere  number  of  genuine  poets  whom  the  closing  century  has 
produced  need  not  discourage  hopes  of  his  appearance. 

The  romantic  movement  in  fiction,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  mere  reaction  from  pessimistic  realism,  is  again  a  sign 
of  reviving  strength.  And  it  is  a  forttmate  circumstance 
for  the  future  of  literature  that  its  leader  and  foremost 
representative  should  liave  possessed  the  distinguished  literary 
gift    of    Robert    Louis  Stevenson  (1850-94),   a     writer   whose 

[1  This  was  written  in  Ki'.li;.     Mr.  Traill  died  larly  in  lUUO.] 
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exquisitely  tinislierl  style,  while  for  the  reader  it  sutlers  some- 
what I'roui  its  evidences  of  too  conscious  art,  atlbrds  for  that 
very  reason  an  all  the  more  inspiring  and  serviceabh'  nicidcl  to 
the  student.  His  influ(^nc(!  is  largely  traceable  in  all  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  imagination  at  the  present  day,  and,  due 
allowance   being  made   for  the  dangers  which   beset   all  young 
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ROBERT    LoriS    STEVENSON,    BY    SUl     WILLIAM 
BLAKK    RICHMOND,    B.A. 
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•writers  still  in  the  imitative  stage,  it  has  been  on  the  whole 
an  influence  for  good :  while  the  prose  of  essay  and  criticism 
which  had  sought,  perhaps,  an  excess  of  point,  precision,  and 
eni])hasis  inider  the  long-continuing  and  only  now  declining 
domination  of  iVIacaulay,  has — thanks  in  part  to  the  un- 
paralleled power  and  fascination  of  John  Ruskin,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  tradition  of  Landor,  De  Quincey,  and  the 
other  early  nineteenth-century  masters  of  the  rhetorical  and 
"  impassioned  "  prose  style — acquii'ed  a  colour  and  flexibility, 
and    an    adequacy    of    response    to    emotional     and    lesthetio 
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needs,  in  which  for  more  than  a  generation  it  had  been 
lacking.  In  every  field  of  litt'raturc,  in  short,  the  endeavour 
after  Hteraiy  correctness,  literary  grace,  and,  if  possible, 
literary  distinction,  is  conspicuous  and  increasing.  The 
impulse  has  extended  evt'u  to  the  drama,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  had  lived  in  contented  divorce  from 
literature,  and  even  before  that  period  liad  been  able  to  efi'ect 
no  closer  or  happier  union  with  it  than  is  recorded  in  the 
respectable,  but  absolutely  undistinguished,  productions  of 
Sheridan  Knowles  (1784-1862),  and  the  deftly  constructed  but 
showily  rhetorical  dramas  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  Our  leading 
dramatists  of  to-day  are  nothing  if  not  litorar}',  at  any  rate  in 
aspiration  and  purpose,  and  are,  some  of  them,  avowedly  com- 
mitted, with  Avhat  success  we  have  yet  to  see,  to  the  under- 
talcing  of  regaining  for  the  English  drama  a  position  in  English 
literature  of  equal  consideration  with  that  to  which  accom- 
plished writers  like  Augier  and  Dumas  the  younger  have  raised 
French  drama  in  the  literature  of  France.  This,  however,  is 
but  one  among  many  signs  of  the  universal  eagerness  for 
literar}'  acceptance  and  recognition  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  which  the  immense 
development  of  the  cheap  newspaper  press  and  its  largely 
increased  attention  to  literary  things  and  persons  have  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  gratifying  itself  in  i'ar  too  man}' 
spurious,  pretentious,  and  ridiculous  ways.  But  it  is  the  duty 
■ — though  the  difficult  duty — of  the  critic  of  literature  and 
the  student  of  its  history  to  endeavour  to  discoA-er,  and 
measure  the  extent  of,  the  reality  which  underlies  this  some- 
what rank  overgTowth  of  sham;  and  our  belief  is  that  those 
Avho  address  themselves  with  patience  and  without  prejudice 
to  this  task  will  find  that,  on  the  whole,  it  yields  them  not 
merely  satisfactory  but  highly  encouraging  results. 


F.  G.  In  one  respect,  to  which,  poi'haiis,  not    sufficient  attention  is 

STEPHENS  •  •    ■ 

Later  Usually  given,  Pre-Raphaelitism   was  remarkable.     It  Avas  really 

the  one  Avhich  in  this  country  tended  to  the  formation  of  a 
school  in  the  historical  sense  of  that  term,  as  it  is  applicable 
to  Roman,  Florentine,  Low  Coimtry,  Gorman,  and  modern 
French  painting.     Here,  in  fact,  Avas  a  group  of  men  of  genius, 
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who,  however  diverse  they  might  be,  acted  according  to  a 
common  impulse.  Of  no  other  congeries  of  English  artists 
can  this  be  said.  In  the  course  of  a  fe\v  years,  too,  the 
group  became  the  centre  of  a  very  important  company  of 
artists,  each  of  whom  was,  as  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood began  and  continued  to  be,  perfectly  independent.  In 
respect  to  time  and  his  early  death,  the  first  to  be  reckoned 
in  this  numerous  rank  of  more  or  less  eminent  and  original 
The  painters  was  Walter  Howell  Deverell,  a  youth  of  extraordinary 

^^Pre*''*^  promise,  much  beloved  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
Raphaeiit-  Far  more  developed  was  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes,  whose  delight- 
*^°^'  ful  "  April  Love  "  is  one  of  the  few  examples  fit  co  be  ranked 

with  Millais's  "  A  Huguenot "  and  "  The  Order  of  Release,"  and 
is  instinct  with  exquisite  sentiment.  Mr.  Henry  Wallis's 
"  Death  of  Ghatterton,"  "  The  Stone-breaker,"  and  a  host  of 
pictures  in  water-colour,  proved  him  to  be  an  artist  of  very 
rare  accomplishments  and  sympathies.  The  next  in  the 
order  of  time  who  was  a  confessor  of  the  same  order  was 
G.  P.  Boyce,  whose  "  The  Confessor's  Chapel,"  "  Bridewell," 
and  "  Where  stood  Bridewell,"  delight  all  eyes,  and  charm 
those  whose  sense  of  beauty  does  not  need  to  be  aroused  by 
startling  effects  and  gorgeous  coloration.  Subtle,  delicate, 
and  demure,  the  art  of  this  painter  will  endure.  The  brilliant, 
solid,  and  powerful  seascapes  of  John  Brett  qualified  him 
to  be  Neptune's  Painter  in  Ordinary,  while  Mr.  Hook  and 
Henry  Moore  have  shown  the  world  more  of  the  splendour 
and  beauty  of  the  ocean  and  its  shores  than  was  ever  known 
before.  But,  however  true  to  nature  the  latter  two  great 
artists  may  be,  they  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
designation,  be  called  Pre-Raphaelites.  W.  J.  Inchbold's  art 
never  obtained  the  recognition  its  merits,  expressiveness,  and 
delicious  harmonies  of  tint  and  tones  demand,  and  which  it 
will  some  day  receive.  His  "  Lake  of  Geneva "  might  have 
been  painted  by  the  king  of  Faery-land.  A  more  fortunate  and 
resourceful  poet-painter  was  Alfred  William  Hunt  (1830-96). 
Mr.  J.  G.  Naish,  C.  P.  Knight,  and  half  a  dozen  less  known  land- 
and  sea-painters  deservedly  hold  high  places  in  the  ranks  of 
naturalistic  landscapists,  one  of  whose  aims  it  is  to  infuse  the 
fidelity  and  vigour  of  their  works  with  sentiment  of  the  higher 
and  less  obvious  sort.     J.  W.  Oakes  depicted  Welsh  mountains 
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and  valleys  with  ;i  ]irot'oiiii(l  scnitiiuoiit  whicli  is  not  "  classical," 
nor  in  the  manner  of  John  \  arky,  Turner,  or  any  other 
master ;  his  work  excels  in  brightness,  research,  and  precision. 
A  confessor,  it  might  be  said  an  early  martyr,  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Burton,  who,  in  1.S5G,  gave  the 
world  an  austere  and  original  tragedy  called  "The  Puritan," 
which  represented  a  dying  Cavalier  after  he  has  been  wounded 
in  a  duel. 

Insomuch   as  his  antetype  and  model   in   art  \va.s   Millais 


HOME    WITH    THK    TlDf:,    BY    J.    C.    HOOK,    E.A. 
{Xatloiud  dalkry  of  Ilritish  Art.) 

no  less  a  person  than  Frederick  Walker  might  be  enrolled  Frederick 
with  the  distinguished  group  of  men  we  are  now  discussing.  '^^"'^'^• 
Notwithstanding  the  vulgar  notion  that  Pre-Raphaelitism 
and  high  stippling  were  one,  it  is  impossible  not  to  call 
Walker's  "  Boys  Bathing,"  "  The  Harbour  of  Refuge,"  "  Fish- 
monger's Shop,"  "  Pliili]!,"  and  "  The  Ploughman "  most 
brilliant,  happy,  powerful  works  of  that  order  which  in- 
cludes Millais's  masterpieces  in  figure-  and  landscape-painting. 
With  these,  too,  must  be  ranked  Mrs.  Allingham's  for  ever 
charming  "  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing,"  which  cither  Walker 
or  MiUais  might  have  produced,  and  half  a  score  more  of 
fresh    and    fair    illustrations    of    rustic    life.       Mr.    W.    Gale 
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had  joined  the  company  we  speak  of  with  several  capital 
pieces,  the  best  of  which  is  "  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt."  One  of  the  most 
splendid  and  highly  endowed  poet-painters  of  the  Victorian 
Age  was  Rossetti's  analogue.  Sir  E.  l^urne-Jones  (1833-98), 
the  artist  of  "  The  Golden  Stair,"  "  King  Cophetua,"  "  Love 
among  the  Ruins,"  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  a  host  of 
lovely   and    mystical     pieces.      Mr.     Spencer    Stanhope's     art 
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THE    VAGRANTS,    BY    FEEDERICK    WALKER,    A.R.A. 
(National  Gallery  of  Brltlsli  Art.) 

allies  itself  with  Rossetti's,  and  his  picture  of  "  The  Wine- 
Press,"  a  parable  of  Christ,  not  unworthily  occupies  a  place 
among  the  finer  achievements  of  Rossetti,  j\Ir.  Holman 
Hunt,  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  with  many  of  which  it  has 
something  in  common,  and  yet  is  independent,  potent,  and 
original. 

Leaving  this  original  and  finely  equipped  group,  most  of 
whose  names  are  already  written  in  capitals  upon  the  rolls  of 
fame,  let  us  recall  to  the  memories  of  all  who  delight  in  art, 
and  are  just,  catholic,  and  sympathetic  enough  to  give  honour 
wherever  honour  is  due,  a  still  more  numerous  and  varied,  as 
well  as  a  highly  accomplished  and  able,  category  of  men,  who 
in    whatsoever    country    they   had    lived   and   laboured,  or   in 
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whichever  age  their  distinctions  had  been  won,  would  have 
deserved  our  gratitude  and  the  world's  applause.  His  ever- 
abundant  invention,  mastery  of  design,  and  rare  power  in 
painting  compel  us  to  give  Sir  John  Gilbert  the  lirst  place 
in  this  splendid  company.  Of  quite  another  stamp,  but 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  portrait-painters  of  all 
time,  was  G.  F.  Watts  (1817-1904),  some  at  least  of  Avhose  noble 
and  ambitious  allegories  are  pre-eminent  in  then-  way,  while, 
strange  to  saj',  the  same  master  excelled  in  humour  when  he 
depicted  how  the  first  oystur-eater  fared  under  the  eyes  of 
his  admiring  yet  fearful  spouse;  the  pair  of  aborigines  being 
seated,  naked  of  course,  upon  the  sea-shore.  Who  shall  think 
of  sea-painting  and  not  remember  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  the  Titianesque 
master  of  our  time  who  immortalised  himself  with  "  Luff", 
Boy  !  "  and  "  The  Broken  Oar "  ?  To  the  sea  we  must  return 
again  when  we  remember  that  it  was  John  Brett  who  painted 
the  resplendent  "  Britannia's  Realm."  If  Hemy  Moore  (1831-96) 
had  produced  "The  Newhaven  Packet"  and  nothing  else,  how 
great  would  have  been  our  debt  to  him !  Apart  from  this  we 
owe  to  this  master  of  cloud-land  and  ocean's  phases  and 
passions  the  superb  "  Loss  of  a  Barque  in  Yarmouth  Roads," 
"  The  Last  of  the  Light,"  "  A  Winter  Gale  in  the  Channel," 
and  "  Rough  Weather  in  the  Mediterranean,"  to  say  nothing 
of  great  numbers  of  almost  equally  line  examples  in  oil-  and 
water-colours.  The  brothers  Wyllie,  if  not  Pre-Raphaelites 
de  fiido,  are,  each  in  his  line,  of  the  best  grade.  No  one  but 
the  elder  of  the  two  has  attempted  to  paint  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  no  one  has  depicted  summer  sunlight  on  a  flowery 
meadow  with  so  much  tenderness  and  truth  as  the  younger. 

Among  the  finest  eclectic  masters  only  M.  Bouguereau,  the 
French  leader  in  that  line,  can,  technically  speaking,  take  a  place 
near  Lord  Leighton  ( 1 830-96),  whose  "  Syracusan  Brides,"  "  Venus 
Disrobing,"  "  Wedded,"  two  newly  married  lovers  ;  "  Daphne- 
phoria,"  and  "  David,"  are  but  the  finest  and  most  complete,  the 
most  elegant,  animated,  and  refined,  of  a  long  series  of  examples, 
which  only  the  ungrateful  and  half-taught  will  venture  to  call 
academic,  or  describe  as  over-laboured  and  excessively  polished. 
The  antithesis  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  other 
dramatic,  and  in  painted  prose  moralising,  artists,  Leighton 
thouo-ht  of  beauty,  and  was  satisfied  with  nothing  less  ;  just  as 
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Millais  thought  of  nature  and  litt>,  which,  when  wholesome,  is  never 
less  than  beautiful.  Sir  R  Burton  (1816-1900),  another  eclectic  of 
a  hiijh  degree  and  sparse  productiveness,  takes  a  place  in  line  with 
Lcighton.  Not  far  remote  from  them,  with  a  dash  of  austerity 
and  abundance  of  learning,  energy,  and  grace,  comes  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  whose  "  Atalanta's  Race,"  "  Suppliant  to  Ax^nus,"  '•  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  and,  best  of  ail,  "  Vunus's  Visit  to  iEsculapius,"  which 
is  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  are  masterpieces  to  be  enjoyed  wher- 
ever culture  and  chastened  art  obtain. 

Midway  between  Poynter  and    his   antitheses,  H.  S.  Marks 
and  Mr.  Frith  (whom,  of  course,  no  one  would  care  to  compare), 
the  student  will  group  a  body  of  incident  and  anecdote  painters, 
some  of  whom  incline  to  humour,  some  to  pathos,  some  to  senti- 
ment, some  to  character,  some  to  costume,  and  some  to  idyllic 
poctrj-.     John  Philip  (1S17-67)  was  a  leader  of  this  sort,  good  in  ph^p. 
nearly  all  the  Imes  here  named  ;  his  "  La  Gloria  "  is  a  tragi-comedy,  Marks, 
his  "  Murillo  "  an  "  illustration,"  bis  "  Free  Kirk  "  and    "  The  ^^ed. 
Catechism  "  are,  in  their  designs  at  least,  almost  worthy  of  Wilkie 
at  his  best ;   and  his  "  Chat  Round  the  Brasero "  is  a  capital 
piece.     Calderon's  finest  production  of  late  years  was  "  Ariadne 
lorn  of  Theseus,"  which  was  in  the  Academy  in  1895.    "  Her  Most 
High,  Noble,  and  Puissant  Grace  "  was  a  gem  of  a  fine  and  charm- 
ing kind ;  nor  was  "  On  Her  Way  to  the  Throne  "  unworthy  of  so 
excellent  a  taste  as  his.     As  a  brilliant  painter  Calderou  (1833- 
98)   might   be    compared  with  Pettie,  when  Pettie  was  at  his 
best,  not  otherwise,  and  with  Mr.  Orchardson,  although  he  is  not 
nearly  so  great  in  the  sardonic  vein  in  which  the  latter  triumphs 
when  he  appears  as  the  Michael  Angelo  of  cynical  and  pathetic 
anecdote  painting.  As  a  master  of  humour,  Marks(1829-98 ),  when 
he  does  not  labour  his  points  too  much,  is  very  welcome  ;  but  to 
his  "  Three  Jolly  Post  Boys  "  his  immortality  will  be  due.    T.  Faed 
(1826- 1900;  will  remain  eminent  as  a  painter  proper  apart  from 
the  pathos  of  his  best  eftbrts,  which  are  "  From  Dawn  to  Sunset," 
"  The    First   Break   in  the  Family,"  "  His  Only   Pair,"  "  Baith 
Fether  and  Mither,"  and  some  later  exei'cises  in  the  same  line. 
Renowned  among  modern  painters  of  anecdote,  history,  romance, 
costume,  and  beauty.  Sir  Laurence  Alma-Tadema,  who,  if  not 
of  it,  is  in    the  English   school,  stands  on  one  of   the    loftiest 
pedestals.    A  hundred  pictures  call  him  great,  and  leave  his  critic 
at  a  loss  in  which  category  to  place  so  resourceful  a  designer,  so 
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learned  and  acute  an  observer,  and  so  admirable  a  master.  Apart 
from  paintings  which  delighted  Continental  Europe  before  he 
came  among  us,  the  superb  inventor  of  the  "  Danso  Pyrrhique," 
"Fete  Intime,"  "  Tarquin, "  and  "Death  of  Prsetextatus,"  has 
given  us  "  Un  Amateur  Roman,"  "Phidias  at  the  Parthenon," 
"  An  Antique  Sculptor,"  "  The  Picture  Gallery,"  "  The  Sculp- 
ture Gallery,"  "  Water  Pets,"  "  An  Audience  at  Agrippa's,"  and 
quite  a  host  of  similar  specimens,  any  one  of  which  would  go 
far  to  win  the  reputation  of  an  artist. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  Mr.  Fildes,  whose  "  The  Doctor  "  is  a  true 
chef-d'uiuvre,  as  full  of  purpose  and  excellent  painting  as  of  pathos. 
Equally  difficult  it  is  to  decide  how  the  future  will  tind  where 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie's  statue  shall  stand ;  among  those  of  the  rustic, 
pathetic,  or  anecdotic  painters  it  is  sure  to  hold  a  high  position. 
The  distinction  of  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  will  be  decided  by  "  The 
Magician's  Doorway,"  "  Actajon,"  and  "  Persepolis,"  if  not  by 
"Phoebus  Apollo"  and  some  of  his  delightful  "dog-pictures." 
He  is  a  friend  of  the  canine  race,  and,  as  such,  quite  as  great, 
though  in  a  very  different  way,  as  Landseer  himself.  In  this  inde- 
terminate category  of  artists,  to  whom  the  English  world  owes  so 
much,  it  is  right  to  put  George  Mason,  who  excelled  in  poetry  as 
well  as  in  designing.  A  very  choice  idyllic  spirit  often  rules  in 
the  landscapes  of  Mr.  David  MurraJ^  who,  when  he  does  himself 
full  justice,  demands  a  ver}'  rare  and  noble  sort  of  distinction, 
while  he  is  a  sympathetic  observer  of  nature.  Professor  Costa 
and  Corbet  are  twin  stars  of  eclectic  landscape  painting  of  the 
highest  class  ;  they  are  not  remote  from  Mason,  and  if  lilve  him, 
they  painted  English  subjects,  the  likeness  of  any  one  of  the  three 
to  the  others  would  be  more  obvious  than  it  is.  That  Mr 
Walter  Crane  is  a  master  of  decorative  art  has  not  prevented  him 
from  giving  us  some  very  precious  quasi-classical  exercises  upon 
romantic  and  chivalrous  themes.  Sir  James  Linton  must  not  be 
omitted  when  learning,  care,  and  a  fine  jjictorial  sense  are  under 
consideration.  He  is  one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  England  has 
produced. 

It  was  Whistler's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that  no 
less  a  portent  than  the  so-called  Impressionism  is,  artistically 
speaking,  his  illegitimate  offspring.  Not,  however,  to  this  fine 
and  original  artist — a  rare  colourist,  a  delicate  master  of  the 
etching-needle,  and,  as   a  chiaroscurist,  not   easily  to   be   sur- 
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passed — are  due  the  prejiosterous  fads  and  vagaries  repre- 
sented at  the  exhibition  of  the  New  Enghsh  Art  Club ;  not  on 
Whistler  (1.S.']4-1!)0.'5)  are  to  be  fathered  the  crude  and  audacious 
vulgarities  of  ilJI.  Degas  and  Manet,  and  their  feeble  English 
imitators.  When  Time,  the  avenger  of  common-sense,  has 
brushed  away  the  monstrosities  of  this  new  avatar  of  presump- 
tion, ignorance,  and  incompetence,  then  will  it  become  apparent 
that,  though  in  moods  the  most  diverse  and  unequalled,  every 
modern  English  artist  of  renown  may  be  grouped  with  one  or 
another  of  three  distinguished  men,  whose  names  will  survive  as 
Sir  John  E.  Millais,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  The  first  was  an  Englishman  complete,  who 
had,  practically  speaking,  never  been  out  of  his  native  country  • 
the  second  was  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  in  Eng- 
land and  tempered  by  English  ways ;  the  third,  and  not  the 
least  original,  though  far  more  limited,  artist  of  the  trio,  is  a 
Parisian  of  the  later  days  who  happened  to  be  born  in  one  or  other 
of  the  States  of  the  North  American  Union,  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  come  under  the  influences  of  ancient  art-culture 
at  all.  That  he,  Lord  Leighton,  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  belong 
to  the  same  generation  of  artistic  mankind  will  sorely  puzzle 
future  historians  of  painting. 


MAY  A.T  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  decorative  arts  present  a 

Decorative  mixture  of  pompous   pseudo-classicism — a  Renaissance    of   the 
^^-  Renaissance,  a  degenerate  ghost  of  a  borrowed  style  with  the 

1800-1885.  ^    .    .      '  ..f.  r     ^  •    ,  ,  \_  1-1 

superficial  and  trmmg  rococo  ot  the  eighteenth  century  ;  while 
there  lingered  a  remnant  of  spontaneous  and  almost  unconscious 
ornament  applied  to  those  wares,  made  rather  for  domestic  use 
than  for  trade,  which  had  escaped  as  yet  the  growing  machine 
industry.  Interesting  as  must  be  the  last  vestige  of  the  popular 
art  which  at  its  best  and  strongest  period  covered  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Germany  with  architecture  and  orna- 
mental work,  whose  remains  are  at  once  our  delight  and 
our  shame,  this  homely  side  of  belated  eighteenth-century 
decorative  design  has  its  own  not  very  characteristic  pretti- 
ness,  its  faint  odour  of  romance — the  romance  of  blue  china 
and  faded  roses — and,  compared  with  the  complete  negation  of 
beauty  in  ornament  of  the  late  Georgian  and  early  Victorian 


Till;    AUTIST    l.\    HIS    STl'DIO,    BY    JAMES    McXEILL    WlIlSTLliU. 
(L'l/  2Kniission  of  Douglas  W.  Freslifield,  Esq.) 
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Lingering  periods,  it  is  cliiinning  imlcod.  In  such  homely  dccora- 
oS^e°nt^  tion  the  less  wealthy  classes  expressed  something  of  their 
need  for  beautifying  life.  We  cannot  wonder,  recalling  the 
events  that  have  built  up  the  century,  that  every  form  of 
ornamental  handwork  soon  began  to  decay.  The  use  of 
machinery  not  only  intensified  labour,  but  where  for  decora- 
tive purposes  it  has  been  substituted  for  the  craftsman,  it  has 
lowered  the  staiadard  of  taste  until,  in  the  end,  the  hand- 
worker himself  is  driven  to  copy  the  work  of  a  machine. 

Early  in  the  century  public  men  were  concerned  at  the 
growing  estrangement  between  art  and  industry ;  only  they 
not  unnaturally  mistook  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  they  saw 
only  the  deterioration  of  the  art  and  not  the  causes  which 
had  made  intelligent  art  impossible.  Their  national  pride 
was  hurt:  Ensjland,  first  of  industrial  countries,  should  also 
be  first  in  the  arts.  And  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
designers  and  draughtsmen  must  be  looked  to,  their  artistic 
education  enforced ;  they  talked  of  the  "  Union  of  Art  and 
Industry,"  a  common-sense  union- — Art  the  handmaiden, 
Industry  the  master.  At  last  their  doubts  and  misgivings — 
voiced  now  by  a  politician,  now  by  a  manufacturer — crystallised 
in  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1835)  "  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
Arts  and  of  the  principles  of  Design  among  the  people, 
especially  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  country ;  also 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  management,  and  effects  of 
Institutions  connected  with  the  Arts." 

One  gathers  from  the  report  of  the  Connnittee,  reappointed 
in  1836,  evidence  of  the  popular  attitude  towards  art.  The 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  principles  of  Design  should  form  a  portion  of 
National  Education."  A  A^ote  of  £1,,500  for  a  normal  school 
of  design  was  passed,  its  expenditure  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1837  the  first  Government  School 
of  Design  was  opened  at  Somerset  House  with  twelve  pupils, 
the  modest  forerunner  of  the  present  Royal  College  of  Art  at 
South  Kensington,  as  of  the  cpiite  inestimable  historic  collec- 
tions of  the  Museum  itself  The  plan  of  study  was  in  bare 
outline  ver^'  much  what  it  is  to-day,  however  much  the  instruc- 
tion  itself  may  have   altered.     To  the  ordinary  drawing-school 


Schools  of 
Design. 
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routine  was  added  instruction  in  design  for  branches  of 
industry' — {a)  study  of  fabrics  and  of  conditions  of  processes 
admitting  of  design,  {h)  study  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in 
manufacture,  styles  of  ornament  and  "such  theoretical  laiow- 
Icdge  as  was  calculated  to  itujirove  the  student's  taste  and 
add  to  his  acquaintance  with  art."  Local  schools  were  formed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  first  at  Spitaltields.  They 
soon  became  unpopular,  and,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  they 
caused,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
(1<S49)  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  Govermnt^nt 
school  at  Somerset  House.  In  1852  a  Department  of  Prac- 
tical Art  was  formed,  all  the  schools  in  the  country  being 
placed  under  its  management.  In  1.S53  the  London  school 
moved  to  Marlborough  House,  and  thence  to  South  Kens- 
mgton  in  1857.  The  unpopularity  of  the  system  is  not 
surprising ;  it  should  have  been  foreseen  that  a  designer  of 
artistic  instincts  and  artistic  training  cannot  be  turned  out  to 
order,  machine-made,  well-calendered  and  finished,  like  a  bale 
of  ilanchester  cotton.  The  disappointment  expressed  at  this 
obvious  negative  result  is  curiously  mixed  with  a  dread  of 
change,  thrusting  back  as  idealistic  and  unpractical  a  new 
train  of  ideas  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  machine-develoi)ment 
No  doubt  the  complaints  that  the  school-instruction  was 
incomplete  and  unsystematic  were  well-founded,  nor  could  it 
well  be  otherwise.  It  is  always  difficult  to  decide  what,  in  a 
movement  involving  anything  beyond  the  material  necessities 
of  life,  is  artificial,  and  what  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
need  of  the  time.  We  have  so  many  centuries  of  historic  art 
behind  us  that  an  indolent  or  uniiuaginative  brain,  merely 
borrowing  from  the  past,  may  produce  work  which  a  jJublic 
grown  too  hurried  to  criticise  accepts  as  original.  When  we 
see,  as  -the  result  of  Special  Conmiittees,  Schools  of  Design, 
and  Museums  of  Historic  Art,  the  enormities  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  monumental  dulness  of  that  of  1862,  and  even  the 
trivialities  displayed  in  our  West-end  shops  at  the  close  of  our 
period,  it  cannot,  we  fear,  be  said  that  the  effort  to  unite  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  country  met  with  any  rapid  or 
universal  success. 

During   the   first   half  of    the   centmy   manufacturers  had 
been  contented  to  copy  French  designs ;  the  great  idea,  even 
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of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  create  an  English  school, 
was  at  once  to  eniuhvte  French  skill  and  to  be  independent  of 
it.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  exauiined  by  the  Committee  of 
1836  declared  that  the  figured  silks  of  Spitalfields  were  copied 
from  French  designs, "  as  thej-  were  almost  destitute  of  taste  in 
England.''  The  designers,  too,  of  Paisley  shawls  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  arranging  and  copying  from  "  French  "  cashmeres. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  Committee  show  how  confused 
were  the  notions  of  decorative  art  entertained  by  the  average 
member  of  Parliament  in  those  days.  "  Have  not  the  French 
lately  devoted  their  attention  to  a  style  which  they  call  the 
Renaissance,  or  the  early  style  which  prevailed  in  Italy  when 
the  arts  began  to  dawn  '' '  This  is  a  typical  leading  question. 
A  Royal  Academician  read  to  the  Committee  a  paper  on 
Design  (he  called  it  a  "  Lecture  on  the  Oval  "),  which  introduces 
the  subject  in  these  promising  words: — "By  a  concatenation 
of  ovals  ...  an  agreeable  range  of  lines  is  produced."  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  that  if  once  a  workman  had  the  idea  of  the 
oval  in  his  mind  he  could  never  make  a  badly-shaped  vase. 

Early  in  the  century  the  first  signs  of  the  "  Gothic  revival " 
(p.  238)  sprang  up,  a  movement  which,  directly  and  indirectly, 
has  left  its  mark  equally  in  architecture  and  in  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  decoration.  For  us  whose  ideas  as  to  the  value 
of  revivals  and  imitations  of  dead  schools  have  changed,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  what  in  it  was  genuine  love  of 
Gothic  art  and  what  mere  grotesque  travesty.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  desire  should  arise  for  something  more 
vigorous  and  distinctive  than  the  Louis  Quinze  and  the 
classical  style,  with  its  "  five  orders,"  that  had  so  long  held 
their  ground ,  but  the  expression  of  this  desire — in  church- 
spires  soaring  above  the  roofs  of  a  gentleman's  country-house, 
in  miniature  castles  complete  even  to  the  dungeons,  in  shoddy 
sentiment  through  which  nakedness  of  invention  is  apparent — 
was  as  naive  and  inconsequent  as  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  " 
in  literature,  or  Horace  Walpole's  Gothic  villa  in  architecture, 
and  equally  unconvincing  in  its  attempt  at  reproducing 
old-time  romance. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  to  revive  a  period  of  art 
that  has  passed  away  is  as  impossible  as  to  revive  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  art  was  produced.     Nor  is  there  any 
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mj'stcrv  in  the  want  of  success  in  the  "  Gothic  revival  "  in  its 
earlier  or  later  developments.  Medieval  art  could  be  cari- 
catured, but  not  reproduced.  It  was  free,  leisurely,  individual, 
wayward,  too — arising  out  of  a  way  of  seeing  life  and  out  of 
a  belief  in  the  unseen  that  arc  quite  outside  the  habit  of 
modern  thought.  A  nation  which  has  to  a  large  extent  lost 
the  power  or  the  desire  to  produce  work  of  great  beauty  loses 
therewith  the  faculty  of  criticising  and  appraising  such 
beauty  when  they  meet  with  it.  The  strange  and  varied 
richness  of  imagination  manifest  in  Gothic  v/ork  is  to  them 
an  exhibition  of  savagery;  it  is  too  far-off,  too  incom- 
prehensible in  its  apparent  simplicity  to  touch  any  choi'd 
in  their  sympathy. 

The  popular  criticism  of  this  revival  of  medieval  art  is 
expressed  by  James  Fergusson  the  architect : 

"  The  great  recomuiendation  of  Gothic  Art  is  that  it  is  so  rude  that  any 
jourueymaii  can  succeed  in  imitating  it ;  and  tliey  have  done  so  till  all  our 
grand  old  buildings  are  clothed  in  falsehood,  while  all  our  new  buildings 
aim  only  at  deceiving. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  if  you  entered  a  cathedral  in  France  or 
England,  you  coidd  say  at  once,  '  These  arches  were  built  in  the  age  of  the 
Conqueror — that  capital  belonged  to  the  earlier  Henrys.'  .  .  .  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  You  enter  a  cathedral,  and  admire  some  iron-work  so 
rude  you  are  sura  it  must  be  old,  but  which  your  guide  informs  you  has 
just  been  put  up  by  Smith  of  Coventry.  You  see  .  .  .  some  painted 
glass  so  badly  drawn  and  so  crudely  coloured  it  must  bo  old — Jones  of 
Newcastle. " 

Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  the  best-known  of  the  second  genera-  Pugin. 
tion  of  Gothic  revivalists,  aimed  at  reproducing  the  medieval 
church  in  its  entirety,  with  all  its  nuu-al  paintmgs,  hangings, 
altar-vestments,  embroideries,  brasses,  tiles,  etc.  To  that  end  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  inspire  the  manufacturers  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
or  to  establish  workshops  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas.  His 
father,  A.  C.  Pugin,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Nash  the  architect ; 
in  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  George  IV.  had  sent  his 
chef  to  him  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  design,  with  a  view 
to  the  a2sthetie  adornment  of  his  dinner-table.  A.  W.  Pugin's 
enthusiasm  and  admiration  for  Gothic  art  were  genuine;  he 
felt  the  logic  and  beauty  of  its  construction  and  ornament, 
and  was  interested  in  all  its  detail.     With    his    head   full   of 
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the  work  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  he  designed 
and  produced  gold,  silver,  and  copper  work,  embroideries, 
stained  glass,  etc.,  for  ecclesiastical  uses,  besides  wall-papers 
and  tiles  and  other  things  for  domestic  decoration  "  in  the 
medieval  style."  For  all  this,  he  failed  ,o  catch  the  temper  of 
the  period  he  genuinely  loved  and  admired,  and  his  work  is 
lacking  in  grace  and  distinction.      His   appreciation  of  himself 


ST.    AUGUSTINE'S    CUURCII,    EAMSGATE. 
(Built  by  Augustus  Jl^elby  Pugin.) 

in  1850 — he  died  a  few  years  later,  still  young — is  strangely 
pathetic,  reading  into  it,  as  one  must,  the  implicit  admission 
of  some  weakness  to  which  his  failure  as  an  artist  was 
partly  due. 

"I  believe,  a.s  regards  architecture,  few  men  have  beeu  so  uufortuuate 
as  myself.  I  have  passed  my  life  in  thinking  of  fine  things,  studying  fine 
thing.s,  de.signing  fine  things,  and  realising  very  poor  ones.  I  have  never 
had  tlie  cliauce  of  producing  a  single  fine  ecclesiastical  building,  except 
my  own  church,'  where  I  am  paymaster  and  architect;  but  everything  else, 
either  for  want  of  adequate  fnuds  or  iujiulicious  interference  and  control, 
or  some  other  contingency,  is  more  or  less  a  failure."  - 

'  St.  Augustine's.  Ramsjjate.         -  Remarks  on  articles  in  the  Rambler,  p.  11. 
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To  coult'ss  tliut  external  cnn- 
ditioiis  arc  too  much  lor  him 
is  an  admission  of  weakness;  a 
stronger  man  would  have  real- 
ised his  conception.;  in  the  work 
he  had  to  do. 

ir  tiie  tireat  Exhiliiiiuu  of 
iN.Ji  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  artistic  etiorts  of  the 
mid  -  century,  they  must  be 
ranked  extremel}-  low.  AVe  see 
in  all  the  excitement  and  won- 
der over  the  "Palace  of  Glass" 
that  curious  idealisation  of  the 
eonunonplace  in  which  people 
indulge  to  whom  the  aesthetic 
side  of  life  is  unstudied  and 
unknown.  They  rhapsodised 
over  the  crystal  fountain,  de- 
scribing the  delicate,  fairy-like 
structure  and  the  sun's  glitter 
through  the  falling  water-jets. 
Chancer  himself  is  pressed  into 
service : — 

"  I  di-eauit  I  was 
Witliiu  a  temple  made  of  glasse  " 

is  made  prophetic  ot  this  modern 
glinjpse  of  fairyland — a  tair}'- 
land  decorated  by  Mr.  (J wen 
Jones  "  in  the  three  primary 
colours." 

"  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
the  Works  of  Industry  ol  ah 
Nations,  1851,"  was  an  inspira- 
tion ot  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  the  out- 
come of  the  yearly  exhibitions 
begun  in  1.S47  with  a  view 
292 
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to  establish  ;i  "  quinquennial  Exliibition  of  British  Industry." 
Ill  spite  of  the  chorus  of  praise  lavished  on  it,  it  was  seen 
that  on  the  artistic  side  the  Great  Exhibition  was  a  failure, 
and  that  the  union  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  to  be  brought  about  in  some  other  way.  One 
contemporary  writer ^  thus  sums  up  his  criticism  of  it: 

"  There  is  uotliiug-  new  iu  the  Exhibition  in  ornamental  design,  not  a 
sclieme,  not  a  detail  that  has  not  been  treated  over  and  over  again  iu  ages 
that  are  gone ;  the  taste  of  the  ijroducers  generally  is  uneducated ;  and  in 
nearly  all  eases  where  this  is  not  so,  the  influence  of  France  is  paramount 
iu  the  European  produetious,  bearing  exclusively  on  the  two  most  popular 
traditional  styles  of  that  country — tlie  Reuaissaucc  and  the  Louis  Quinze." 

In  short,  it  is  not  too  nuich  to  say  that  English  decorative 
art  had  no  distinctive  style,  tradition,  or  conviction,  and  in 
borrowing  it  went  the  easiest  road  by  instinct,  copying  not 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  but  the  easily  caught  elegance 
and  tinish  in  it  and  the  ignorant  vulgarity  of  the  late  French 
school. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  way  of  arriving  at  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  progressive  condition  of  decorative  art  in 
England  is  to  examine  in  some  detail  exhibits  representative 
of  those  arts  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Of  these  we  may 
begin  with  paper-hangings,  where  the  process,  of  all  mechanical 
processes,  most  shows  the  master-hand,  and  most  relentlessly 
reveals  defects  and  slovenliness.  At  best,  wall-paper  is  but  a 
substitute  for  distemper,  painting  or  woven  hiinging  ;  its  surface 
is  poor,  and  its  colour  wanting  in  depth ;  its  whole  success 
therefore  depends  on  the  delicacy  and  characteristic  treatment 
of  the  design.  The  fcsthetic  instinct  of  the  period  expressed 
itself  aptly  on  the  one  hand  in  a  chiaroscuro  frieze,  copying 
"  the  best  portions  of  the  Elgin  marbles,"  and  on  the  other  in 
papers  with  a  surface  cleverly  imitating  white  silk  or  satin, 
on  -which  natural  flowers  were  arranged  in  vertical  sprays  or 
panels,  remarkable  neither  for  hflelity  as  studies  nor  for 
ingenuity  as  adaptations  of  natural  form.  The  chiaroscuro 
mimicry  of  antique  sculpture  was  not  a  new  idea ;  a  hundred 
years  before,  one  Mr.  Jackson  of  Battersea  advertised  his  papers 
for  a  wall  which  represented  statues — "  lively  portraitures  of  gods 
and  goddesses  in  chiaroscuro."     Such  productions  were  a  very 

'  R.  N.  Wornum  :    Essay  on  the  Exhibition  as  a  Lesson  of  Taste. 
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caricature  of  ornaiuent,  tlioui^h  they  .seoui  to  have  satisfied  the 
taste  of  the  day.  One  paper  exhibited  is  spoken  of  as  "  par- 
ticularly elegant  and  hxdylike." 

The  carpets  and  woollen  hangings   of  this   date  were  more 
aggressively  ugly  than  the  paper-hangings,  more  connnonplace 


DRAWIXO    OP    TUE    CRYSTAL    POUXTAIX. 
(Cj;  j}ermissioii  of  Messrs.  F.  cC  C.  Osier,  Birminghm/i.) 

in  their  attempt  to  be  startling  and  original.  One  of  the  require- 
ments of  carpet-designing  is  that  it  should  be  flat  and  quiet,  and 
the  colours — however  bright — rich  and  broken  up,  and  some- 
times even  set,  mosaic-like,  in  dividing  outlines  of  a  contrast- 
ing colour.  But  the  draughtsmen  of  the  time  had  no  idea  of 
following  this  or  any  other  sober  principle ;  the  convention  of 
design  was  meaningless  to  them,  its  laws  misunderstood,  the  study 
of  nature  a  travesty.      Black  was   a   favourite  background ;    on 
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it  rose-wreaths  and  ariilicsi|nes.  in  criulo  colours  and  lieaviiy 
shaded,  started  forward,  si  rikiii'^'  tlic  eye  with  an  niijilcasant 
feehiicj  of  unrest.  The  most  costly  shawls  were  all  ropics  or  "im- 
pi-ovenicnts  in  the 
French  taste  "  of  the 
Indian  pine-jiattern, 
thonghsonietimesthe 
less  pretentions  webs 
had  rather  j)retty 
pattcTns — plain  cen- 
tre's, with  a  nariiiw 
bortler  of  traditional 
Eastern  desiLjn,  pleas- 
ant in  ft'clni!.;'  and 
colonr.  We  can  hard- 
ly realise  the  enor- 
mity of  these  shawls 
when  the  design  was 
lar^'c  and  striking'. 

The  figured  silks 
of  the  time  had  the 
advantage  of  the 
sheen  of  a  beautiful 
material.  They  were 
usually  rich  and  pure 
in  (piality,  but  their 
design  and  colour 
were  poor,  and  some- 
times extremely  ugly, 
esjjecially  in  those 
ambitious  pieces 
where  manufacturer 
and  designer  were  on 
their  mettle;  the 
small  patterns,  how- 
ever, were  often  prettily  arrangerl.  That  toiu-  cJe  /'"'re,  the 
"Coventry  town  ribbon,"  shown  in  tlie  Exhibition,  was  probably 
the  most  disastrous  piece  of  wasted  labour  ever  conceived  and 
executed.  A  connnittee  of  the  princii)al  manufacturers  of  the 
town  were  busied  in  its  creation,  10,000  cards  were  used:   the 
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outcome  of  all  this  labour  and  expense  was  a  remarkably 
hideous  riljljon,  with  a  black  ground,  on  which  are  huddled  a 
wreath  of  roses,  petunias,  j-ellow  corn,  and  grasses. 

But  of  patterned  textiles  in  the  mid-century  it  is  the  printed 
calicoes  that,  as  a  rule,  alone  show  distinct  technical  skill  in 
design.  In  many  of  these  the  ground  is  well  and  evenly  covered, 
the  flowers  clearly  and  simply  drawn,  and,  though  the  design  is 
too  uniform  and  too  small  in  scale  to  be  really  remarkable,  yet 
some  very  pretty  things  were  produced  without  any  straining 
for  effect.  In  no  other  industry  is  this  comparative  excellence 
discoverable,  though  here  and  there,  as  it  were  by  chance,  a 
delicate  form  appears.  For  instance,  one  may  find  on  a  piece  of 
pottery  of  this  date  a  vine-pattern  so  graceful  and  pure  in  line 
that  its  union  with  the  mechanical  so-called  Greek  form  it 
decorates  becomes  sheer  incongruit}^  and  affords  no  pleasure. 
The  fine  porcelain  of  Messrs.  Copeland  (p.  770),  fiower-stands, 
tazze  "  peculiarly  adapted  for  general  purposes  of  elegant  deco- 
ration," the  portraits  in  St?vres  china  of  (^)ueen  A'ictoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  Minton's  majolica  ware,  the  so-called  Della- 
Robbia — Avhich  "  connoisseurs "  declared  might  be  taken  for 
the  work  of  Delia  Robbia  himself — the  imitation  marble-ware, 
in  short,  scarcely  a  thing  in  the  whole  ceramic  art,  calls  for 
connnent  or  praise  from  the  artist's  point  of  view. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  entire  absence  of  critical  feeling 
in  all  the  arts ;  a  dessert-service  presented  by  the  queen  to  the 
Emper-or  of  Austria  roused  veneration  for  its  costliness  (£1,000) ; 
in  an  embroidered  bed-hanging  an  admirmg  critic  estimates 
the  actual  number  of  stitches  and  the  variety  of  colours  used. 
Everything  that  was  a  clever  invention — this  usuallv  means  the 
invention  of  .some  cheaper  counterfeit  of  some  other  process 
more  costly  in  labour  and  material — was  considered  admirable 
apart  from  the  esthetic  value  of  the  Avares  produced.  The 
public  eye  had  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  a  good  material 
from  the  imitation;  "  statuary  porcelain "  was  of  equal  value  in 
their  eyes  with  marble  from  the  Italian  quarries,  and  hanffinars 
printed  on  canvas  in  imitation  of  a  wrought  Aveb  satisfied  their 
desire  for  sumptuous  Arras  tapestry.  These  unsatisfactory  results 
of  modern  invention  make  one  consider  whether  the  misappli- 
cations of  scientific  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  industrial  arts 
have  not  usually  been  as  mgeuious  as  the  discoveries  themselves. 
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In  runnimv,  ihoii^h  we  have  since  reUimerl  to  the  elegant  Furniture. 
but  thin  hues  and  the  sparse  suvface-docoration  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  desii^ners,  inspiration  was  sought,  during  the  twenty  years 
of  triumphant  vulgarity  between  18-iO  and  ISGO,  in  the  never- 


SIDEBOAUD    SII01V\    AT    THE    E.XlIllilTIOX    OF    ISJl- 
(From   ••Imhistrial  ArU  of  the  Kiiietemlh  Cenlvni"  hij  Sir  M.  D.    ir;,.(».) 

forgotten  late  Kenaissance  and  French  decadence ;  while  a  market 
was  found  also  for  the  "  Wardour  Street  Gothic  "  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  new  school.  Some  quite  amazing  drawing-room 
cabinets  and  vo»solr><!  were  evolved — decorations  including  star- 
spangled  niches  with  statues  unimpeachable  in  their  decorous 
marble  nakedness,  patriotic  groups  of  England's  soldiers  in  cast 
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bronze,  gilded  griftbns,  trophies  of  arms,  and  cornucopias  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Ebony  tables  inlaid  with  silver  or  costly  nutrquc- 
terie  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy,  while  paltry  imitations  of 
them  satisfied  the  poorer  classes.  Beds  were  grandiose  and 
superb — carved  and  polished,  and  hung  with  heavy  curtains, 
with  valances  round,  sometimes  embroidered  with  medallions 
emblematic  of  the  domestic  virtues  in  tent-stitch. 

The  one  obvious  criticism  on  the  stained  glass  of  this  and 
niDre  recent  times  is  that  not  only  was  there  no  attempt  to 
procure  a  beautiful  quality  of  colour — a  matter  of  trouble  and 
care,  but  not  an  impossibility — but  that  the  fundamental  mistake 
was  made  of  trying  to  produce  a,jy{cfurp  on  glass,  with  the  detail 
painted  up  and  highly  shaded  anfl  the  leading  symmetrically 
divided,  and  as  little  of  it  as  might  be.  The  principal  claim  to 
admiration  of  several  very  costly  windows  of  the  time  was  that 
they  were  painted  on  one  huge  sheet  of  glass  and  put  up,  at  great 
trouble  and  risk  of  breaking,  without  any  lead  at  all.  All  the  most 
beautiful  glass  has  been  treated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a 
mosaic  of  rich  colour,  only  slightly  painted,  broad  leads  breaking 
the  surface  and  giving  extraordinary  value  to  the  colour.  One 
window  at  the  Exhibition  exemplified  this  misapprehension  of 
the  capabilities  of  stained  glass :  some  French  thirteenth-century 
glass  was  copied,  with  all  the  characteristic  scrolls  and  branches 
drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  skill;  but  the  artist  bethought  him  to 
shade  some  of  the  broad  stems,  leaving  others  in  relief;  and 
transformed  into  a  genteel  piece  of  commonplace  the  Hat  silvery 
effect  of  the  old  design. 

A  mixture  of  naturalism  and  childish  symbolism  was  specially 
noticeable  in  gold-  and  silver-smiths'  work.  A  cream-ladle  must 
be  fashioned  out  of  a  buttercup  with  a  wriggling  leaf  and  stalk 
for  a  handle;  grape-scissors  nmst,  of  course,  have  the  rugged 
stem  of  a  vine ;  a  boudoir-clock  would  scarcely  be  complete 
without  some  banal  time-emblem  about  it,  and  a  silver  tea-set 
must  be  engraved  with  scenes  of  the  various  stages  of  tea- 
cultivation.  Could  symbolisui,  the  shorthand  of  story- telling, 
once  fascinating  us  by  its  wayward  poetry,  its  retelling  of  solenm 
and  beautiful  stories,  have  sunk  into  worse  swamps  of  confused 
JeweUery.  twaddle  !  It  was  the  same  with  gold  and  silver  jewellery.  In 
the  more  costly  ornaments  the  great  preoccupation  of  the  jewel- 
lers was  to  match  their  stones  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  tlie 
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setting  of  these  rai-ely-matchecl  stones  and  pearls  was  heavy  and 
mechanical,  little  calculated  to  set  off  their  splendour.  Fetters 
and  padlocks  of  gold,  nailheads  of  diamond,  jewelled  flowers 
shining  with  the  glitter  of  steel — the  ornaments  of  the  period  are 
characteristic  ;  they  no  longer  recall  the  field-flowers  and  gar- 
lands that  delight  us  in  their  frail  brilliance,  but  suggest  the 
chains  and  rivets  of  machineiy. 
The  1862  The  Exhibition  of  1862  showed  a  slight  improvement  on  the 

Exiubition.  .^gt^o,^,j;,(|j,;,g  absurdities  of  1851,  but  little  that  calls  for  comment. 
The  exhibits  are  at  least  varied.  The  Gobelins  tapestry  works 
send  a  copy  of  Titian's  "Assumption";  an  English  firm  send 
an  Axminster  carpet  (to  be  used  as  a  hanging),  in  which 
Napoleon  III.  is  depicted,  with  top-boots  and  nicely-waxed 
moustache,  presenting  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  to  the  <^)ueen,  who 
has  a  surprised  smile  and  a  profile  more  than  Grecian.  The 
artist  has  exhausted  his  intellect  in  representing  the  shine 
on  the  Emperor's  boots,  which  are  superb.  Jlorris  and  Co.  (a 
newly-started  firm)  show  furniture,  stained  glass,  and  embroidered 
hangings ;  William  Burges,  a  painted  cabinet,  with  panels  by 
E.  J.  Poynter.  John  Thomas  is  grandiose  with  his  steel  and 
marble  fireplaces,  Copeland  magnificent  with  glittering  cut-glass 
and  imitation  jewelled  Limoges  ware.  "Art-manufacture"  is 
the  trade  catch-word,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
"  style,"  with  very  little  knowledge  or  conviction.  In  a  trade- 
advertisement  of  the  day  we  read  the  following  comprehensive 
enumei'ation : 

"  A  cofEee-serdce  in  tlie  Grecian  style :  a  wine-cooler  in  tlie  Roman 
ditto ;  dinner-service  in  the  Flemisli  ditto ;  claret-jug  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
ditto." 

A  very  masquerade  jjrocession  of  art ! 
New  But   a  change  was  coming  over  the  decorative  movement. 

Pugin  was  dead,  and  Gothic  architecture,  with  its  attendant  arts, 
was  taken  up  by  other  hands.  Little  apparent  as  it  may  be 
among  the  fooling  and  trifling  which  have  been  described  in  the 
last  paragraph,  a  certain  feeling  for  sincerity  in  art,  and  for 
beauty  apart  from  show  and  splendour,  began  to  manifest  itself 
at  last.  New  ideas  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  building  and 
decoration  of  houses.  The  red-brick  domestic  architecture  which 
has  long  since  begun  to  enliven  many  of  our  streets,  as  far  as  the 
smoke-laden  air  permits,  had  its  origin  in  the  buildings  designed 
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bv  T'hiliji  Wt'Mi  —  Iniildinys  wliosr  sinijilicity  and  dignity  stand 
(lut  alike  IViini  the  stone  and  stucco  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
centnry  and  the  cheap  villadoni  of  later  days.  All  credit  nuist 
be  given  to  liim  and  to  the  younger  men  who  have  made 
an  effort  to  bring  a  new  life  and  interest  into  otn-  street- 
architecture. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  make  quite  a  fair  estimate  of  any  move-  contrasts, 
ment  near  the  time  in  which  we  ourselves  live,  one  may  safely 
say  that  out  of  the  experiments  and  the  mistakes  of  the  century 
some  lesson  has  been  learnt,  some  feeling  has  arisen  for  the 
decorative  arts,  with  some  perception  of  their  importance  in 
our  daily  life.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  if  a  w'oman  with 
educated  tastes  went  into  one  of  the  big  London  silk-mercers',  V — 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  make  a  satisfactory 
choice  from  among  the  colours  and  patterns  shown  her ;  she 
must  either  have  been  content  with  black  or  white  dress-stuffs, 
or  have  turned  to  one  of  the  Oriental  houses  where  fine  colours 
and  traditional  j^atterns  were  still  to  be  found.  To-day,  she  is 
no  longer  condemned  to  be  isolated  in  a  desert  of  uLrliness  ;  she 
can  dress  well  in  handsome  stuffs  and  tine  colours,  and  can,  by 
jjaying  highly,  have  her  rooms  harmoniously  fitted  and  deco- 
rated. But  only  by  paying  highly;  the  "  popularising  of  art " 
is  at  present  one  of  those  abstract  phrases  dear  to  the  senti- 
mentalist :  art  cannot  be  had  cheaply,  and  is  as  much  out  of 
reach  of  the  poor  as  if  it  were  non-existent. 

While  the  newsiiaiiers  were  cxhaustins'  their  flowers  of  siieech   The  New 
■       .  Decora- 

over  the  Great  Exhibition  of  18.51,  a  few  men  here  and  there,  tion. 

writers  ahd  artists,  were  producing  work  Avhose  influence  has 
coloured,  one  way  or  another,  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
later  j-ears  of  the  century.  The  first  volume  of  Ruskin's  "  Modern 
Painters"  was  published  in  1.S47,  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture "  (of  which  one  critic  said  that  "  Mr.  Ruskin  had  left  one 
laujp  out  of  account,  and  that  was  the  Lamp  of  Industry")  in 
1849.  In  his  writings,  and  notably  the  chapter  in  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice  "  on  "  The  Nature  of  Gothic  " — one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  modern  writing  existing — Ruskin  is  theflrst  critic  of  authority 
aiul  mite  in  England  to  draw  attention  to  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture  and  ornament.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  influence  his  treatises  on  this 
subject   have  had  on  modern  work,  no  less  than  his  pregnant 
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and  often-repeated  comments  on  the  '■  L.imp  of  Industry  "  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  names  of  artists  hke  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Ford 
Madox-Brown,  Holman  Hunt,  Edward  Burne- Jones,  Walter 
Crane,  to  mention  no  others,  are  associated  not  merely  with 
picture-painting,  but  with  a  movement  embracing  every  side  of 
creative  work  in  art  and  literature,  finding  its  fii-st  and  tempo- 
rary expression  in  the  Prc-Eapliaelite  Brotherhood  (p.  408  wq.). 
The  movement  developed  some  ten  years  later  into  one  in- 
volving all  the  decorative  arts,  bringing  into  modern  life  some- 
thing of  that  beauty  of  detail  in  costume,  in  colour  and  form  of 
decoration  and  furniture,  whose  absence  had  been  so  painfull}', 
if  indistinctly,  felt  during  the  century.  The  I're-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,'  as  such,  had  a  short  life,  but  the  movement  that 
inspired  it  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  who  formed 
it  gave  it  much  more  historical  significance  than  such  vouthful 
associations  among  close  friends  usually  have.  The  ridicule  and 
somewhat  scurrilous  al)use  that  greeted  the  exhibition  of  their 
earliest  work  have  long  since  given  place  to  admiration  and 
to   the  serious  criticism  which  is  due  to  serious  art. 

In  1S60  the  tirni  of  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co. 
began  business  with  the  intention  of  producing  everything 
necessary  for  house-decoration ;  materials  were  to  be  the  best 
procurable,  the  worlc  to  be  done  by  hand  where  the  process 
permitted  of  it,  designs  to  be  original  and  without  reference  to 
the  prevailing  public  taste.  Furniture,  wall-papers,  stained  glass, 
painted  tiles,  woven  hangings,  tapestry,  embroidery,  carpets, 
silk  brocades — everything  was  attempted  sooner  or  later,  and 
with  marked  success.  P)0th  Rossetti  and  Madox-Brown  made 
at  first  cartoons  for  the  stained  glass,  but  even  then  the  greater 
part  were  designed  by  Burne-Jones.  The  furniture  in  the  hands 
of  Philip  Webb  took  the  characteristics  of  his  architectural  worlc, 
in  a  certain  mixture  of  austerity  and  elegance  which  har- 
monised in  all  details  with  the  decorative  ".rork  produced  by  this 
group  of  artists.  William  Morris's  designs  for  applied  ornament 
(wall-papers,  carpets,  hangings,  etc.)  were  an  entirely  new 
departure.  Carefully  restrained  within  the  convention  prescribed 
by  the  difterent  processes  for  which  they  were  intended,  they 

1  The  P.-R.B.  was  formed  in  1S48  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  and 
J.   E.    Millais,   who  joined   the  names   of  four  other  friends   to  their  own. 
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manifested  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  forms  and  a 
remarkable  power  of  translating-  that  beauty  into  inventive  and 
characteristic  ornament.  i'erhaps  his  most  remarkable  under- 
taking has  been  the  Arras  tapestry  made  in  the  high-warp  loom 

by  the  same  simpl(^  ])rocess  as  the  famous  (iothic  hangings  of 


'■rLORA"— A    DESKiX    FOR    TAPJSTIIV,    BV    SUl    K. 

UURNE-JOXKS    AND    WILLIAM    JIOIIRIS. 

{By  permUsml  of  .Vessrs.  Morris  £  Cn.) 

four  centuries  ago.  Apart  tidin  the  fact  that  this  has  been  the 
only  permanent  production  of  the  kind  in  England  (the  Windsor 
Tapesti-}-  \\'orks  are  no  longer  in  existence),  it  will  probably  be 
hold  the  most  notable  and  enduring  decorative  work  of  the 
century. 

The  decorative  movement  whose  history  has  here  been  Japanese 
slightly  traced  has  been  the  ]jrincipal  influence  of  the  latter  part  ^"'^"*"'=^- 
of  the  century,  and  nearly    every    production    with  an\-  claims 
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to  distinction  sliows  ti'aces  of  it  more  or  less  defined.  The 
most  important  iatiuence  apart  from  them  has  been  the 
introduction  of  Japanese  art  consequent  upon  llie  breal<ing- 
up  of  the  fendal  empire  in  1868,  and  the  dispersal  of  its  treasures 
of   art  on    the  introduction    of   Western    civilisation.'      Before 


TAl'ESTRY  REPRESENTING  SCENE  FROM  THE  "  MORTE  D'.iRTIIUR,"  EXECUTED 
BV  THE  WINDSOR  TAPESTRY  WORKS,  AFTER  A  DESIGN  IIY  II.  A.  BONE. 
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Japanese  work  was  vulgarised  (an  outcome  at  once  of  the 
modern  craving  for  novelty  and  of  its  comparative  cheapness) 
the  beautiful  colour  of  this  Oriental  china,  these  silken  stuffs 
and  glittering  embroideries,  and  the  charm  of  a  strange  tradi- 
tional art  hanging  about  them,  made  such  wares — in  moderation 
• — a  valuable  addition  to  English  home-decoration.  But  their 
very  cheapness  and  etl'ectiveness  became  a  snare  to  the  amateur 
decorator. 

'  Since  that  date  a  "  young  "  movement  of  decorative  art  has  arisen,  whose 
growth,  genuine  and  hopeful,  it  would  be  interesting  to  follow,  were  it  not 
excluded  by  the  limitation  of  the  period  covered  by  the  present  volume. 
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Tlic  success  of  these  deconitivc  inoveiiieiits  has  not  been  The 
universal.  The  praiseworthy  attcnqits  of  tlie  nianufacHirers  to  fg^gj'""""" 
improve  the  decorative  (jnaliiy  <if  their  yoods  hy  cstabhshini^ 
schools  of  art  in  connection  with  their  works  have  been  the 
means  of  stereotyping  traditions  ont  of  touch  witli  the 
modern  movement.  The  tendency  is  towards  redm-ing  every- 
thing to  a  machine-tinish.  Thus,  in  china-ware,  for  example, 
the  attempt  to  obtain  purity  of  line  and  smoothness  of 
material  overwhelms  the  boldness  of  touch  essential  to  good 
work;  a  rough  piece  of  Breton  pottery  is  a  more  ])leasant 
object  of  (hiily  use  than  the  carefully-painted  and  elaborately- 
finished  productions  of  our  celebrated  potteries.  Brietl}',  then,  at 
the  close  of  our  period  the  position  of  decorative  art  stood  thus: 
important  branches  of  our  manufacture,  such  as  pottery  and  gold 
and  silver  work,  seemed  to  bo  unaftected  by  the  modern  move- 
ment. In  textiles  there  was  a  marked  im}irove!nent  in  design, 
and  a  wide  range  of  often  beautiful  eoloiu-  and  texture  had  been 
achieved.  Decorative  metal-work  had  not  yet  begun  to  exist. 
In  furniture  the  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
perhaps  paramount,  though  conditioned  largely  by  the  new 
style  of  architecture.  As  a  result  the  representative  English 
house  of  18X5  difl'ered  coiTipletely  from  the  dreary  and  hopeless 
residence  of  1850.  Persian  rugs,  blue  china,  and  fresh 
chintzes  had  taken  the  place  of  horsehair  and  mahogany 
and  moreen  curtains ;  some  form  of  decoration  had  succeeded 
to  a  mere  blind  contempt  of  anything  outside  strict  utility. 
If  this  attempt  resulted  very  often  in  calamitous  failure,  that 
failiu-e  was  due  to  an  attempt  to  make  out  of  cheap  material 
and  hurried  work  what  can  only  exist  as  the  result  of  wealth 
and  leisure. 


A.s  regards  symphonic  music,  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  h. 

say  that  its  historj'  in  England  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  ^an?^^ 

years  has  been  the  history  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.     This  edwards, 

body  had  been  established  seven  years  when,  in  1820,  the  con-  s^^^^^^^ 

ductorship,  previously   divided,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Georgian 

time,  between  the  "presiding"  pianist  and  the  first  violin,  was  pniiiiar- 


cntrusted  to  Sjiohr.     Clierubini  had  previously,  for  the  sum  of 
£200,  furnished   the  Society  with   a  new  symphony  and  other 


momc. 
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compositions ;  and  it  now  became  the  custom  to  invite  distin- 
guished composers  to  visit  London,  as  Cherubini  and  Spohr  had 
done,  and  then  direct  the  performance  of  some  of  their  most 
celelirated  worlvs.  It  was  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  that  Beethoven  undertook  the  composition 
of  his  Ninth  Symphony.  The  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a 
draft  of  ^50.  Afterwards,  when  the  great  composer  was  in  his 
last  illness,  the  Society  forwarded  to  him,  through  Moscheles, 
/lOO,  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  and  of  homage. 

Tn  182(3  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Weber,  who  was  in  London  with  a  view  to  Oberou, 
which  he  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1829  Mendelssohn 
directed  his  C  Minor  symphony  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  after- 
wards, writing  about  the  performance,  spoke  of  the  "  brilliant 
execution  of  the  orchestra." 

In  1842  Mendelssohn  again  appeared  in  the  double  capacity 
of  conductor  and  pianist.  Two  years  later  he  directed  five  of  the 
concerts  ;  and  it  was  in  this  inemorable  year  that  Joachim  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic.  After  the  production 
of  Elijah  at  Birmingham,  in  1846 — Mendelssohn's  culminating 
triuiiipli  in  England  and  in  the  world  of  music  generally — the 
compose)'  whose  infiuence  on  Englisli  musicians  was  so  remark- 
able conducted  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  his  symphony  in 
A  Minor,  and  played  the  pianoforte  part  in  Beetho\en's  G  Major 
concerto. 

In  1853  Berlioz  conducted  at  the  Philharmonic  his  Harold  in 
Itahj.  In  1855  Wagner  directed  the  concerts,  producing  the 
Taiinliaiiscr  overture  at  one  and  a  selection  from  Lolicngrin  at 
another.  In  the  next  ten  years  Sterndale  Bennett  was  conductor ; 
and  it  was  during  the  first  year  of  Bennett's  conductorship  that 
Schumann's  compositions  were  introduced  at  the  Philharmonic. 
Among  subsequent  conductors  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  G. 
Cusins,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie. 

"Since  its  institution  in  1<S13,"  wrote  the  late  J.  W. 
Davison  in  the  Times,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's 
jubilee,  "  the  Philharmonic  has,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
seen  various  ups  and  downs.  Nevertheless,  even  in  its 
darkest  antl  most  threatening  periods,  it  has  never  once 
departed  from  the  high  standard  which  it   set  itself  from  the 
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beijinniiiL;'.  never   once  by  lowering  that  standard  endeavoured 
jiuMllaniniously    to     minister    to    a    taste    less    scrupulous    and 


SIR    AKTllI  li    SILLIVAX,    liY    SIB    J.    E.    MILLAIS,    liVKT,    I'. I;. A. 
(Nattomil  I'DyfraU  GaUenj.) 

refined  than   that  to  whirh  it    made    its    first  appeal,    and    to 
which  it  is  indebted  for  a  world-wide  celebrity." 

About      1S.")()   the    Now    I'hilliarinonic    Societv    came    into 
293 
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existence,  t'ounded  by  the  Into  Dr.  Wylde:  and,  tlie  Ancient 
Concerts  having  been  brontjlit  to  an  end,  tlie  New  Piiil- 
harmonic  was  ibr  some  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
society  of  the  same  name,  the  only  permanent  institution 
in  England  for  the  giving  of  orchestral  concerts.  In  1.S52  the 
New  Philharmonic  Concerts  were  conducted  by  Berlioz,  and  in 
1853  by  Spohi-.  The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  had  already 
been  established.  But  it  was  not  until  Mr.  (now  Sir)  August 
Manns  took  the  direction  of  the  orchestra,  and  engaged  special 
players  for  its  reinforcement  on  the  Saturdays  of  each 
week  during  about  six  months  of  the  year,  that  the  so-called 
"Winter  Concerts"  were  founded.  They  were  the  best  of 
their  kind  ever  given  in  England.  The  orchestra  was  finely 
composed  ;  the  conductor  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  skilful 
orchestral  directors  that  England  has  known ;  and  he  liad 
imder  his  guidance  and  control  a  practised  body  of  players, 
well  accustomed  to  follow  his  beat  on  all  points,  great  and 
small.  ]-5ut  perhajis  the  greatest  of  his  merits  was  that  he 
has  introduced  to  the  English  public  a  large  number  of  or- 
chestral works  by  great  masters  never  before  heard  in  this 
country.  Besides  familiarising  the  frequenters  of  the  concerts 
with  Beethoven's  symphonies,  of  which  the  muse-like  nine 
liave  been  played  again  and  again  in  regular  series,  he  pro- 
duced works,  previously  unheard  in  England,  by  Schubert, 
together  with  the  earliest  and  latest  works  of  Wagner  and 
Brahms.  Extracts  and  arrangements  from  the  later  works 
of  Wagner  were  presented  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace  Concerts  long- 
before  the  Ifeistersingers,  Tristan  uiid  Isolde,  or  the  Miiu/  der 
S'ihelwnc/c'ii  had  been  performed  at  any  London  Opera  House.' 
For  some  twenty  years  or  more  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concerts  were  carried  on;  and  just  about  the  time  of  their 
discontinuance  a  far  better  series  of  orchestral  performances 
The  was    introduced    under    tlie    direction    of   Herr    Hans    Richter, 

Richter        ,^|      famous  conductor,  first  of  Pesth  and  afterwards  of  A'ienna. 
Concerts  ' 

The  Richter  Concerts  were  of  a  tyjie  easy  enough  to  describe. 
Consisting,  as  a  rule,  of  orchestral  performances  exclusively, 
each  concert  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 

['  Sir  A.  Manns  announced  liis  retirement  in  l'.)04.  after  fifty  years'  service. 
The  permanent  Cry.'stal  Palace  Orchestra  was  disbanded  in  1900,  but  series  of  con- 
certs of  a  no  less  hi;.,'h  class  liave  been  j.^iven  durinpf  each  sprinii"  and  autumn  since.] 
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mado  up  of  exoerpts,  or  orchestral  arrangeiuents  Irom  the  operas 
of  Wagner,  while  iho  second  was  tilled  almost  invariably  by 
one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  These  concerts,  successful  from 
the  tirst,  and  better  than  any  that  had  been  heard  before  in 
London  (Svdcnbani  is  beyond  the  Metropohtan  radius),  pre- 
sented allot hri'  distinctive  feature:  they  were  wonderfully  short, 
Schmuann,  in  (■(iniieetion  with  Schubert's  C  Major  symphony, 
speaks  of  "  its  heavenly  length."  The  Richter  Concerts  never 
lasted,  including  the  interval,  for  more  than  two  hours. 

The  original  type  of  the  Richter  Concert,  so  long  maintained, 
was  subsequently  varied.  Many  of  the  Wagnerian  e.xcerpts 
eventually  became  too  familiar;  though  it  is  apparently  in  the 
form  of  orchestral  extracts  that  English  lovers  of  AA'agnerian 
music  love  best  to  hear  it.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
later  operas  of  Wagner,  and  especially  the  Jiing  der  Nibduugcu, 
which  in  its  original  Ibrm  proved  too  indigestible  a  mass  for 
the  artistic  stomach  of  the  English  public. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  growing  taste  fur 
orchestral  music  in  England  by  the  arrival  of  several  famous 
conductors  from  the  Continent,  each  with  his  own  manner  of 
conducting,  often  with  his  own  new  readings,  in  one  case  with 
his  own  orchestra :  Herr  Mottl,  of  the  energetic  attitudes  and 
gestures ;  Herr  Nikisch,  so  little  demonstrative,  or  demonstrative 
only  in  the  neatest  and  quietest  manner :  Herr  Siegfried  Wag- 
ner, who  without  beinsj  left-handed  conducted,  for  the  sake  of 
originality,  with  his  left  hand;  Herr  Levy,  who  now  and  then 
laid  down  the  hdtoi)  on  the  desk  before  him,  as  if  to  say,  "  I 
have  directed  them  so  well  through  difficult  passages  that  they 
can  now  be  trusted  to  go  on  for  a  time  without  any  direction  at 
all";  and  finally  M.  Lamourcux,  who  brought  over  his  own 
admirable  orchestra  of  100  i)layers,  and  gave  several  interesting 
and  tinely  conducted  concerts  of  Cerman  and  Erench,  or  ratlier 
of  French  and  Wagnerian  music. 

Symphony  ('onecrts  were  also  founded  by  Mr.  Henschel  and 
carried  on  under  his  conductorship,  and  the  taste  for  orchestral 
music  has  shown  a  constant  increase.  But  while  these  and 
similar  concerts,  such  as  those  at  th(^  Crystal  Palace  directed 
by  Sir  August  Manns,  were  dependent  for  success  on  the 
continued  co-operation  of  their  respective  conductors,  the 
concerts   of    the  Philharmonic  Society   have   stood    hy   them- 
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selves.  The  Philharmonic  has  always  maintained  a  hiijh 
standard  of  musical  taste,  and  often  as  it  has  been  reproached 
with  neglecting  new  works,  and  \voi-l^s  by  new  composers,  it 
has  generally  kept  abreast  with  the  artistic  movement  in  tlie 
leading  nmsical  countries  of  J<Ju-ope.  Some  lesser  lights  may 
have  been  overlooked,  but  not  the  unmistakably  great  ones. 
Engush  There   can   be   little   doubt   but   that   the   first    works    by 

composers.  j^jjy.ijj,j^  composers  ever  performed  out  of  England  (with  the 
exce^Jtion  only  of  the  nocturnes  and  other  compositions 
for  jjianoforte  by  John  Field,  of  Moscow)  were  the 
orchestral  productions  of  Sterndale  Bennett  and  of  Macfarren, 
given  at  Leipsic  when  ilendelssohn  was  the  director  of  the 
Leipsic  C'onservatorium,  They  were  heard  by  Schumann,  whc. 
made  them  the  subject  of  highly  appreciative  articles  (especi- 
ally the  symphonies  and  pianoforte  concertos  of  Sterndale 
Bennett)  in  his  famous  musical  jovu'ual.  But  they  left  little 
impression  ;  and  no  other  orchestral  works  of  English  origin 
seem  to  have  been  performed  on  the  Continent  until  Mr. 
Cowen's  Scandinavian  Sj-mphony  was  introduced,  some  dozen 
years  ago,  at  Vienna,  whence  it  made  its  way  to  various 
German  cities,  to  IMilan,  and  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Baife.  Meanwhile,    apart    from    the    Royal    Academy    and    from 

academical  training  generally,  there  had  appeared  among  us 
a  composer  of  great  natural  talent,  Michael  William  Balfe. 
He  had  played  as  violinist  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  he  had 
suns  lia'ht  baritone  parts  with  considerable  success  at  various 
opera-houses  in  Italy,  and  he  had  even  composed  to  Italian 
I'lhrdt)  several  operas  which  were  nuich  admired,  when  he 
produced  at  a  London  theatre  (in  1836)  an  opera  called  The 
Siege  of  RochcUe,  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
The  work  was  in  the  ordinary  operatic  form  of  that  day, 
which  remains  the  only  form  cultivated  with  success  by  English 
coTuposers  and  received  with  favour  by  an  English  public : 
spoken  dialogue,  that  is  to  say,  with  solos  in  ballad  form, 
duets,  concerted  pieces,  and  an  occasional  concerted  final  e. 
The  next  great  success  achieved  by  Balfe  was  The  Maid  of 
Artoifi,  composed  for  Malibran,  who  "  created "  the  principal 
part  at  Drury  Lane  under  the  management  of  Alfred  Bunn. 

After  comjjosing  several  other  operas  and  endeavouring  to 
found  at  the   Lyceum  Theatre  an  English  Opera-House,  Balfe 
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l)roiiL;'lit    (int.     in     184G,    at    Dniry    Lane,    his    most    successful 

Avork,   T/ir  Ivilicmian  Girl,  wliicli   has  liecn  jthiyed  far  ol'lener, 

holh    in    England    and    abroad,    than    any    other    opera    by   an 

KniiHsli  composer.      Known  by  more  than  one  work   in  Italy, 

Balt'e  had  also  inadi!  himself  a  nami^  in   France  by   two   comio 

o]ievas,  Lf  J'liitu  d'Amuiw  luul  Z/r.s  Qiut.irc  Flh  d'At/vurn,  which 

he    brought    out    with    success    at 

the   Theatre    do  I'Opera  Conii(iue. 

After  being  played  for  hundreds  of 

nights  in  England,  The  Bohemian 

Girl    made   its   way   to  Germany, 

where    it    was    played    at    various 

theatres    under    the    title    of    Die 

Zigeitnerin,  and  to  France,  where, 

as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyr- 

ique    of    Paris,    it   was   called   La 

Bohemienne. 

Under  Mr.  Bunn's  management 
at    Drury    Lane,    Ealfe,    Wallace, 
Benedict,    Macfarren,     and     other 
composers  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  original  works.    Of  these 
The  Bohemian  Girl  and  Wallace's 
Mariiava  have  survived    even   to 
the    present   day.      In   The  Bond- 
man,  written    throughout    in    nnisie — with    accompanied    reci-'  English 
tative  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  spoken  dialogue,  with  elaborate  °p^^*- 
finales   and    plenty   of    solid    work    for    the    orcliestra — Balfe 
matle    an    attempt    to    secure    for    a    grand    opera    the    same 
favourable  reception  wdiicli  had  always   been  extended    to   his 
operas  of  the  familiar  Bohemian  Girl  type :  ballad  opera,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the   addition  of  a  few    concerted    pieces.      But 
The  Bondman  was  coldly  received ;  and  Balfe  soon  reverted  to 
the  only  form  in  which,  even  to  this  day,  opera  has  proved 
acceptable  in  England  to  the  general  public. 

All  nmsico-dramatic  experiments  made  subsequently  in 
the  form  of  grand  opera  have  proved  failures ;  though  not, 
perliaps,  by  reason  of  the  form  alone.  The  only  two  com- 
posers in  Enghind  who,  since  the  time  of  Balfe,  have  written 
with  success  for  the  stage  are  the  late  Goring  Thomas,  whose 


MICIIAF.L    WILLIA.M    BALFE. 
( l-'i-'nii  a  rukograph  by  C.  Ikaintiiei-,  1 S40.) 
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Esmerahhi  on  its  Hrst  production  made  a  decided  mark  ;  and 
Professor  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Villiers  Stanford,  who  in  his 
Irish  opera  of  Sltamuf^  O'lirim,  composed  in  a  style  at  once 
popular  and  artistic,  has  made  an  infinitely  more  favourable 
impression  than  was  left  by  his  Savonarola  or  by  his  far 
more    tolerable    Caiitcrhary  nU/riviii. 

The    histor}'   of  operatic   and    that  of  symphonic    nnisic   in 
Ensi-land     do    not    marcli    together    on   parallel    lines,  or    with 


SIR    CHARLES    VILLIERS    STANFORD. 
(By  jicrmissi'o)!,  from  the  paintinfj  hy  U.  von  Herkoimr,  H.A.) 

equal  step ;  and  the  frequenters  of  oratorio  performances  i'orm 
a  class  apart  from  hahitues  of  the  Italian  opera  and  from 
subscribers  to  the  rhilharmonic  and  other  orchestral  concerts. 
Few,  however,  of  our  genuine  lovers  of  music  can  have  failed 
to  hear  Elijah,  the  finest  oratorio  of  modern  times,  and  the 
most  important  work  composed,  since  the  time  of  Handel, 
for  production  in  England. 

The   Handel    Festival,    which    since    1857    has   been  given 
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triennially  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  has  t'ainiliarised  ihousaiids 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  amateurs  with  the  great  oratorios 
of  a  couijioser  whose  name  and  fame  are  for  ever  associated 
wiih  lui^land,  aUhongli  he  was  not  an  Knghshman  b}'  birth 
but  (inlv  by  naturahsation  and  adii[iticin.  Latterly  the  Crystal 
Paku;e  directors  showed  their  high  appreciation  of  the  Elijali. 
by  performing  it  on  Handel  ]''estival  scale.  Mendelssohn's 
masterpiece  is  the  (inly  wcirk  of  the  kind,  apart  from  The 
Mesiihih  and  Isivcl  i ii  Egi/pt,  which  our  musical  societies 
know  well  enough  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  its  magnificent 
choruses. 

All  things  considered,  the  most  popular  English  composer  Gilbert 
of  the  generation  preceding  the  close  of  the  work  was  beyond  suiuvan. 
doubt  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  From  song  to  symphou}-,  from 
opera  to  oratorio,  there  was  scarcely  a  form  or  a  style  which 
he  had  not  cultivated.  But  his  most  brilliant  successes  were 
achieved  in  association  with  his  unrivalled  librettist,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  first  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  afterwards  at  the 
Savoy  :  and  the  Mikado,  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the 
two  always  fortunate  collaborators,  made  Sullivan's  nmsic 
known  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  German  and  of  the 
Ausiro-Hungarian  empires.  For  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  grand 
opera  of  Ivanhoe  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  no  more 
successful  work  in  that  particular  forui  has  ever  been  produced 
in  English.  Its  success,  however,  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  its  merit. 


Ix  the  history  of  classical  scholarship  in  England  the  foremost  J-  e. 

...    SANDYS 

name  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  English 
Richard  Porson.     ]3orn  at  East  Ruston,  near  North  Walsham,  in  scholar 

sliip, 

Norfolk,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  by  the  liberality  of  the  future  1742-1885. 
founder  of  the  Norrisian  Professorship.     Similarly  a  subscription  g"of^rs- 
started    by   Sir  George    Baker,    President    of    the    College    of  cam- 
Physicians,  enabled  him  to  enter  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in     ^^  ^*' 
1778.    He  won  the  Craven  in  1781,  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
in  the  following  year,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  vacating  it  in 
17l)2,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  resolve  to  remain  a  layman. 
His  friends   once  more   raised  a   fund  in  his  honour,  and  the 
loss  of  his  Fellowship  was  thus  made  good  by  an   income  of 
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£100  per  aniiinu.  In  the  same  year  he  was  unanimoiisly 
elected  Professor  of  Greek,  the  annual  stipend  beinc,'  at  that 
time  only  £40.  In  1S06  he  was  appomted  librarian  of  the 
London  Institution,  and  in  1808  he  died. 

Porson's  litei'ary  activity  was  mainly  limited  to  the  twenty 
years  between  1782  and  1803.  The  former  is  the  date  of  his 
reviews  of  certain  editions  of  ^Eschylus  and  Aristophanes ; 
the  latter,  that  of  his  restoration  of  the  Greek  inscription  on 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  In  his  tirst  important  work,  the  "  Letters  to 
Travis"  (1788-9),  lie  conclusively  proved  the  spuriousness  of  the 
text  on  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7),  thus  up- 
holding an  opinion  which  had  recently  been  expressed  by  Gibbon, 
and  had  also  been  maintained  by  all  the  best  critics  from 
Erasmus  to  Bentley.  In  1790  appeared  his  preface  and  notes 
to  a  new  edition  of  Toup's  "  Emendations  on  Suidas."  In  1795 
the  Foulis  Press  at  GlasgoAv  produced  a  folio  edition  of  ^Eschj'lus 
with  many  corrections,  which  were  really  due  to  Porson,  though 
the  book  saw  the  light  without  his  name  and  even  without  his 
knowledge.  Twelve  years  had  passed  since  the  syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  Press  had  invited  Porson  to  edit  ^Eschylus,  and 
when  he  offered  to  visit  Florence  with  a  view  to  collating  the 
Laurentian  MS.  the  offer  was  rejected.  Dr.  Torkington,  Master 
of  Clare  and  A'ice-Chanccllor  of  the  University,  speaking  strongly 
against  it,  and  asking  "  why  ilr.  Porson  could  not  collect  his 
manuscripts  at  home  "  ?  ^  The  .syndics  had  also  insisted  on  an 
exact  reprint  of  Stanley's  corrupt  text,  and  Porson,  not  un- 
naturally, declined  the  task.  In  1797  his  edition  of  the 
"  Hecuba "  of  Euripides  was  published,  to  be  soon  followed  by 
the  "  Orestes  "  (1798),  "  Phojnissie  "  (1799),  and  "  Medea  "  (1801), 
the  last,  alone  bearing  his  name  on  the  title-page.  In  the  tirst 
edition  of  the  "  Hecuba "  certain  points  of  Greek  metre  were 
settled  in  a  sense  that  was  inconsistent  Avith  the  opinions  pro- 
pounded by  Hermann  in  a  youthful  worlv  published  in  the 
previous  year ;  Hermann  retorted  with  a  "  Hecuba  "  of  his  own 
in  1800,  and  was  finally  answered  in  Porson's  second  edition 
(1802).  The  famous  su]iplement  to  the  preface  is  justly 
regarded  as  his  finest  piece  of  criticism  ;  he  here  sets  forth  and 
elucidates  certain  rules  of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse,  and  lays 

'  KiilcVs  "Tracts."  i>.  xxxvi ;  and  F.  Norgate  in  the  Afhtnrciim,  Mav  '.»,  181)6, 
p.  021. 
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down  tlic  law  (Iclcniiiuinu'  tlir  lciij,'th  nl'llio  loiirlJi  syllalilc  from 
the  end  nl'  ilio  normal  iand)io  line,  tacitly  correcting  the  errors 
of  Hermann,  bnt  never  mentioning  his  name,  tliongh  he  had 
named  him  five  times  over  in  a  celebrated  note  on  tiie 
"  Medea  "  ( 1.  liTo ).  1 1  is  interesting  to  add  that,  in  ISIG,  Hermann 
did    hononr    to    the   niomory   of  Person  in  the  most  generous 


IIICIIABD    POESOX,    liY    .1.     .1.     KniKUV. 

(Trinilj/  College,   C".mhfiihjf  ) 

terms,  describing  him  as  vir  magnoi  acctcratceque  doctrincc,  a 
man  of  great  and  eqnal  learning.'  A  transcript  of  an  important 
MS.  of  the  lexicographer  Photius,  in  the  lilirary  of  Trinity 
College,  which  cost  Porson  the  labour  of  at  least  ten  months, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  179G  ;  it  was  transcribed  afresh  by 
Porson,  and  published  by  Dobree  in  1822,  fourteen  years  after 
Person's  death.  His  transcript  of  the  "Medea"  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  library  of  his  college — a  work  so  marvellous  in  its 

' "  lOkinenta  Doetiiriie  Mefricfe,"  ed.   1SI7,  p.   xiii. 
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caligraphy  tliat  it  was  made  the  model  tVir  the  Greek  type 
which  was  cut  under  iiis  direction  and  hore  his  name,  though  it 
was  never  used  during  his  ht'e.' 

Person's  services  to  scholarship  were  mainly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  textual  criticism.  He  advanced  the  study  of  Attic 
Greek  in  particular,  by  elucidating  many  points  of  idiom  and 
usage,  by  establishing  the  laws  of  tragic  metre,  and  by  the 
emendation  of  texts.  His  emendations  were  the  fruit  of  an 
innate  acumen  exercised  on  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of 
readin;;,  and  aided  by  the  resources  of  a  marvellous  memory. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  deplorable  dipsomania  which  certainly 
wasted  his  time  and  ])robably  shortened  his  life,  he  might  have 
accomplished  much  more.  He  might  have  not  only  completed 
his  Euripides,  l.iut  also  achieved  that  edition  of  Aristophanes  for 
which  a  publisher  vainly  offered  him  £3,000  in  LS02  ;  he  might 
also  have  left  behind  him  a  monumental  work  on  Athena?us.  The 
moral  quality  in  which  he  was  most  conspicuous  was  his  honesty 
— honesty  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  Fellowship  to  his  conscience ; 
honesty  as  a  critic  as  well  as  a  man.  As  a  critic  he  was  wont  to 
say :  "  Whatever  you  quote  or  collate,  do  it  fairly  and  accurately." 
It  was  said  of  him  in  his  lifetime  by  Dr.  PaiT,  "  He  is  not  only 
a  matchless  scholar,  but  an  honest,  a  very  honest  man  "  :  while 
after  his  death  it  was  confidently  affirmed  by  Bishop  Turton 
that  "  he  had  no  superior  in  the  most  pure  and  inflexible  love  of 
truth."  Of  himself  he  modestly  confessed,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied 
if,  three  himdred  years  hence,  it  shall  be  said  that  one  Person 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  did  a 
good  deal  for  the  text  of  Euripides."  Person  counted  Heyne, 
Ruhnken,  and  Villoison  among  his  correspondents ;  Thomas 
Kidd,  Martin  Davy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Charles  Burney  among  his 
friends.  The  last  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  founded  in 
his  honour,  and  it  is  to  this  fund  that  we  owe  the  execution  of 
his  bust  by  Chantrey,  the  engraving  of  the  portrait  painted  by 
Hoppner,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Porson  Prize  and  Person 
Scholarship  in  his  own  university.  Nor  are  these  his  only 
memorials.  For  Cambridge  and  for  England  he  became 
in  a  large  measure  the  creator  of  that  ideal  of  finished  and 
exact  verbal  scholarship  which  prevailed  for  more  than  fifty 
years    after    his    death,   and    is   not   unworthy   of  recognition 

'  Wordsworth'.s  "  .Scliol.'p  AcademiciP,"  p.  392. 
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for    its    disciplinary    ami    educational    value    even    in    the    pro- 
sent  day.' 

Aniout^   the   contemporaries   of   Porson   we    must   mention  Twining 
Thomas  Twining  of  Sidney,  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  "  Poetics  " 
(1789),  and  Samuel  Parr,  of  Emmanuel  and  St.  John's.     Parr 
added  to  the  roputatinn  which  he  affected  as  a  conversationalist 


17341804. 


SAMUEL    rAlUl,    UY    liKOUGE    UuJI.NKY. 
(J^miimniiel  College^  Cambridge.) 

a  certain  deoree  of  real  distinction  as  a  writer  of  Latin  prose  Parr, 

...  1747-1825 

whether  in  the  form  of  stately  epitaphs  (modelled  mainly  on 
Morcollus),  or  in  the  Ciceronian  periods  of  his  famous  preface  to 
Bellenden  (1787).  It  was  hy  a  sedulous  reading  of  this  preface 
that  facility  in  Latin  prose  was  .sometimes  acquired  at  Camhridgo 
in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  its  author.-  A 
minor  light  of  the  day  was  Gilbert  Waketield,  the  author  of  a,  wakefieid, 
hasty  diatribe,  prompted  by  the  omission  of  Wakefield's  name  in 
Porson's  "  Hecuba."      Porson  "  had   forborne    to   mention   him 

'  Jelib,   "Porson,"  in  "Diet,   of  National  Biography,"  xlvi.    163(^ 
-  Prymo's   "  Kemiuiscences,"  p.    130;    quoted   l)y    Wurdswortli,  "  Schol;o  Acii- 
demica,', "  p.  100. 


17561801. 
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1773-1825. 


Dobree, 
17821825. 


from  kindness,"  Mid,  on  the  evo  of  the  publieation  of  the  diatribe, 
had  good-naturedly  proposed  as  a  toast,  "  My  friend,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,"  adding  the  apposite  quotation,  "  What's  Hecuba  to 
him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? ''  Wakefield's  best  work  was  his 
Lucretius  (1796-7),  and  even  this  was  disfigured  by  his  rage  for 
needless  conjecture,  and  by  his  intemperate  raiUng  at  the 
eminent  French  scholar,  Lambinus.'  In  1799  his  treasonable 
expression  of  a  hope  that  France  would  invade  and  conquer 
England  compelled  the  Ministry  to  prosecute  hiui.  He  was 
consequently  imprisoned  for  two  years  (1799-1801)  in  Dorchester 
gaol;  during  his  impi'isonment  he  continued  to  correspond  witli 
Fox  on  points  of  scholarship,  and  shortly  after  his  release  he 
died.  Both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  scholar  he  was  wanting  in 
judgment  and  self-con tml. 

Peter  Elmsley,  who  was  educated  at  \\'estminster  and 
Oxford,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  Edinhiirgh 
Review  the  gi-eat  value  of  Person's  "  Hecuba";  and  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  that  great  scholar  until  the  latter  "  found  him  too  ready 
to  make  use  of  other  men's  emendations  without  acknowledge- 
ment,"; After  stajnng  for  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  he  went 
abroad  to  collate  MSS.  in  Italy  from  1816  to  1820,  returning  to 
spend  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  as  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford.  He  edited  the  "Aeharnians"  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  several  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  He 
was  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  Laurentian  MS. 
of  Sophocles ;  that  of  ^Eschylus  was  first  appreciated  at  its 
proper  value  by  a  theological  opponent  of  Person,  Thomas 
Burgess  (17o6-1837),  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  year  of  the  death  of  Elmsley  was  also  that  of  the 
death  of  Peter  Paul  Dobree,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  died  at  the  early  age  of  43.  As  a  native  of  Guernsey. 
he  had  a  perfect  mastery  of  French,  which  made  him  most 
acceptable  abroad.  He  travelled  in  Spain ;  visited  France  in 
1814,  when  he  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  import- 
ance of  the  Paris  MS.  of  Demosthenes;^  in  the  following 
year  he   was   a   welcome   guest   at    the   Dutch   University   of 

'  For  an  estimate,  sec  Munio's  ed.  of  Lucretius,  i.,  p.  19. 
-  Watson's  "  Life  of  Person,"  p.  310. 

s  Dawes,   "  Misc.   Crit."   (ed.  2,    Kidd).    p.    221  ;    quoted   by    Voemcl.    Dem 
Cont.  p.  223. 
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Le3'den.'  lie  was  a  (IcvoUmI  axbniror  of  Porson,  and  edited 
his  "  Aristophaiiica "  in  l.S2()  and  his  "Phutiiis"  in  l,S22. 
His  own  stnchcs  as  a  textual  crilic-  were  main!}-  (IcvoIi-mI  Io 
Greek  prose,  especiall}-  to  the  Attic  Orators.  He  was  Professor 
of  (Jreck  from  1>S23  to  1825.  His  "Adversaria"  were  jiulilished 
in  1831-3  by  his  successor,  Scholetield. 

The  Porsonian    tradition  was   no    less   ably   maintained    at  Monk, 
Cambridge  by  Porson's  immediate  successor,  James  Henry  Monk,   gio^lge^ia 
Fellow  of  Trinit}',  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  biograjsher  nse-iss?. 
of  Bentley,  and  editor  of  the  "  Alcestis,"  "  Hippolytus,"  and  both 
the  "Iphigenias"  of  Euripides ;  and  also  by  another  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  Charles  James  Blomtield,  who  published  valuable  notes 
and  glossaries  to  five  of  the  plays  of  ^Eschylus,  and  was  after- 
wards I'jishop  of  London  from  1828  to  1856.     His  able  brother, 
Edward  Valentine  Blomtield  (1788-181G)  of  Gonville  and  Cains, 
and    Fellow    of   Emmanuel,  the  author  of  a   Greek    ode   "  In 
Desiderium  Porsoni"  (1809),  showed  the   highest  promise  as  a 
Greek   scholar.      He    translated    Matthiai's  "  Greek  Grammar," 
and   was   embarking   on   the   preiiaration  of    a   comprehensive 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  when  his  life  was  cut  short  at  the 
early   age    of    twenty-eight.     A  far  longer  life  was  allotted   to 
anotlier  able  grammarian,  who   was   born  only  six  years  'later 
than  the  birth,  and  died  nearly  seventy  years  after  the  death, 
of  E.    V.    Blomtield,  and  proved  himself  a  worthy  countryman 
of  Euddiman — William   Veitch,    of  Edinburgh,  whose   "  Greek  veitch, 
Verbs,   Irregular   and  Defective,"   was  first  published  in    1848,  ™ii885. 
and  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  standard   authority  on    the 
subject.     The  task  of  editing  /Eschylus  for  the  Cambridge  Press, 
declined  by  Person  in  1782,  was  accepted  about  fifteen  years 
later  by  Samuel  Butler,  of  Rugby  and   St.  John's,  Cambridge.  Butier, 

1774-1840. 


afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  whose  edition  was  published  i 
180y-16.  Verbal  scholarship  was  not  Butler's  forte,  but  hi- 
devoted  unsparing  labour  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.- 
His  fame,  however,  must  rest  mainly  on  his  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  education   as   Headmaster   of  Shrewsbury   for  tliirty- 

'  Bake's  "Scholica  Ilypomnemata,"  II  (183!)).  pp  iii-v.  xiv.  Doliroe'.^  frii'iid, 
George  Burges  (178G-18G4),  a  far  too  eager  emender  of  tragic  texts,  is  lu-ictiy 
characterised,  i!)i<!..  pp.  viii.-xii.     For  Gaisford's  visit,   rf.  pp.  v-viii. 

-  Mayor's  "  History  of  St.  John's  College,"  pp.  908-!l22  :  also  Butler's 
'•Life  and  Lettei-s,"  i..  pp.  2.'i.  .">.'i  ;  ii..  p.  :!i;s. 
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Blakesley, 
18081885. 


Thompson 
1810-1886. 


eight  years,  from  179<S  to  183G.  The  same  remark  may  be 
apphed  to  hi.s  distmguished  pupil  and  immediate  successor, 
Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  a  most  able 
and  vigorous  teacher  who  was  Headmaster  for  thirty  years 
(183G-()G),  and  ended  his  days  as  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 
Besides  several  school-books,  he  edited  the  "  Agamemnon  "  of 
..Eschylus,  the  "  (Edipus  Tyrannus  "  of  Sophocles,  and  the  whole 
of  Virgil ;  he  also  translated  the  "  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  "  Thesetetus  "  of  Plato.  A  volume  of  verse  entitled  "  Between 
Whiles,"  together  with  numerous  contributions  to  the  "  SabrinjE 
Corolla,"  gave  evidence  of  his  remarkable  mastery  of  classical 
composition.  One  of  his  many  distinguished  pujDils,  Richard 
Shilleto,  began  at  Repton  and  completed  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
Butler  and  Kennedy,  the  training  that  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  classical  scholar  at  Cambridge.  He  will  be  best 
remembered  as  the  editor  of  the  Speech  of  Demosthenes,  "  De 
Falsa  Legatione  " ;  of  his  long-promi.sed  edition  of  Thucydides, 
only  the  tirst  two  books  saw  the  light.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  the  Ctreek  language  was  imrivalled,  and  his  skill 
as  a  teacher  was  widel}'  ajipreciatcd  at  a  time  when  private 
tuition  in  classics  was  more  usual,  and  indeed  more  necessary, 
in  Cambridge  than  it  is  now.  Wider  interests  than  those  of 
pure  scholarship  are  represented  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Williams 
Blakesley,  of  St.  Paul's  School  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  the 
editor  of  Herodotus  (1S.54~',  and  the  writer  of  a  Life  of 
Aristotle  (1839).  In  1872  he  became  Dean  of  Lincoln.  "William 
Hepworth  Thompson,  Master  of  Trinity  from  1867,  was  a  year  or 
two  younger  than  Blakesley  and  Shilleto,  and  was  Kennedy's 
predecessor  as  Professor  of  Greek.  In  that  position  he  was 
singularly  successful  as  a  lecturer  on  Euripides,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle ;  but  he  unfortunately  published  little  besides  his 
excellent  edition  of  Archer  Butler's  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy,"  and  his  admirable  commentaries  on  the 
"  Gorgias "  and  "  Phredrus "  of  Plato.  His  dry  humour  is 
exemplified  in  many  memorable  sayings,  but  his  sensitiveness 
and  kindliness  of  feeling  were  certainly  far  greater  than  the 
world  in  general  was  aware ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  the  late 
Dean  Merivale,  was  right  in  holding  that  too  much  had  been 
made  of  "  his  pungent  sayings,  which  acquired  their  fame  as 
much  from  the  prnminonoc   of  his  position  as  from  their  own 
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siiliencv."'  The  serene  diirnity  of  his  noble  presence  still  survives 
in  the  portrait  by  Herkoiner  in  the  hall  of  his  college.  When  the 
Greek  Professorship  was  vacated  by  Thompson  in  IcSfi?,  one  of 
the  foremost  candidates  for  the  othco  was  Edward  Meredith 
Cope,  best  known  for  his  elaborate  introduction  to  the  "  Rhetoric  " 
of  Aristotle,  the  precursor  of  a  roiuimdicnsive  edition  of  that 
work  (1S77),  ]iulilishcd  posthumously  together  willi  ;i  translation 


liENJAMl.V    HALL    KEXXEIIY,     IIV     W  .     \V.    (lULESS,    U.A. 
(St.  John's  College,   Camin  idye.) 


181I-1S61. 


of  the  "Phajdo."     One  of  Tiiompson's  ablest  contemporaries  was 

John  William   Donaldson,   author  of  the  "  New  Cratylus  '  and    Donaldson, 

"  Yarronianus,"  and  editor  of  Pindar.     His  name  is  also  associati 

with  the  "  Theatre  of  the  IJreeks,"  and  with  the  completion  of 

K.  U.  Midler's  "  History  of  Greek   Literature." 

A   strikingly  original  and  independent   type  of  selmlai'shij) 
was    represented    b^'    Charles    Badhain,    in    early    life    a    pupil 

'  Journal  uf  I'liilnloijij,  xv  ,  307. 
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of  Pestalozzi,  and  afterwards  educated  at  Eton,  who  entered 
^Vadham  College,  Oxford,  and,  after  spending  seven  years  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  proved  his  affinity  for  the  (Jam- 
bridge  school  of  scholarslii])  by  becoming  a  member  of  Peter- 
house.  He  edited  the  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  the  "  Helena  "  and 
the  "  Ion  "  of  Euripides,  and  the  "  Philebus,"  the  "  Euthydemus  " 
and  "  Laches,"  and  the  "  Symposium  "  of  Plato.  In  18()7,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  he  became  Professor  of  Classics  and  Logic  at 
Sydney,  a  position  which  he  held  with  distinction  until  his 
death  in  ISS-i. 

A  still  greater  variety  of  interests  was  exemplified  by 
Frederick  Apthorp  Paley,  of  Shrewsbury  and  St.  John's. 
Besides  being  a  keen  botanist,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Camden  Society,  which  flourished  at  Cambridge  between  LS38 
and  1843.  He  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1846,  returned  to 
Cambridge  in  1860,  and  finally  loft  it  in  1874.  His  best  work 
was  his  Jilschylus,  begun  in  1844,  and  published,  with  J^atin 
notes,  in  1847  -51,  and  English  notes  in  1850  and  in  several  later 
editions.  He  also  edited  Euripides  (1858-60),  Hesiod  (1861), 
Theocritus  (1863),  and  the  "  Iliad  "  (1807),  besides  several  plays 
of  Sophocles  (1880).  As  he  was  unfamiliar  with  German,  his 
scholarship  owed  little  or  nothing  to  foreign  sources  of  erudition, 
and  his  learning,  though  not  profound,  was  certainl}'  wide,  and 
distinctively  his  own.  A  certain  facility  of  execution  tempted 
him  to  undue  rapidity  of  production,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  had  he  written  less,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  more  durable 
reputation.  Some  of  his  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  his 
prefaces. 

Paley,  like  other  able  scholars  of  his  time  in  Cambridge,  was 
prevented  from  even  competing  for  honours  in  classics  by  liis 
failure  to  obtain  honours  in  mathematics.  The  same  misfortune 
befell  his  accomplished  schoolfellow,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
same  college,  Thomas  Sanders  Evans.  His  edition  of  the  "  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians"  (1881)  won  him  the  recognition  of 
an  honorary  degree  at  Edinburgh :  and,  after  his  death,  a 
volume  of  "Latin  and  Greek  Verse"  was  published  "as  a 
memorial  of  an  original  and  highly  gifted  man,  considered 
by  many  to  have  few  rivals  in  his  special  department  of 
scholarship." 
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A  scholar  ()t'  similar  l)iil    iiioro  varied   L;ilts,  anil  spruiiL;'  t'roiii    w.  G. 
the  same  school,  was  Wiiiiani  (jcort^c  Clark,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  fifi^'J^' 
who  from  1857  to  lS(i!)  adorned  the  office  o[  Public  Orator  at 
Cainbridyje.     He  visited  S[)ain,  Italy,  (ircece,  anil    Poland,  and, 
among  other  works  of  travel,  published  his  "Peloponnesus"  in 
1858,  the  results  of  his  (ireek  tour  in  the  company  of  Thompson. 


WILLIAM  HKrHOIlTH  TUUMPSON,  BY  IL  VON  lIKUKOJUOll,  K.A. 
{Trlitity  CoUege,  CamVrUhje.) 

In  1860  he  designed  a  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  an  able  colleague,  was  happily  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  18G(J.  Earlier  in  his  career  he  had  also 
formed  the  plan  of  editing  Aristophanes,  an  author  for  whose 
inter'^retation  nuich  had  been  done  by  T.  Mitchell,  Fellow  of 
Sidney,  in  his  translations  of  1820  23,  and  his  editions  of  several 
plays 'in  1880-89;  while  John  Hookham  Frere  (170!)-1846), 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius,  had  produced  at  Malta  a  remark- 
ably tine  rendering  of  five  of  the  plays  between  1880  and  1840 
On  the  completion  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  Clark  spent 
294 
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part  of  l.SfiT  in  exaniining  the  iMSS.  of  Aristophanes  at  Ka\'enna 
and  elsewhere,  and  began  preparing  a  commcntarv  on  the 
"  Acharnians,"  which  he  was  unfortunately  compelled  by  failing- 
health  to  leave  unfinislied.  Munro,  his  friend  for  nearly  forty 
years,  thought  that  "his  was  the  most  accomplished  and 
versatile  mind  he  had  e\'cr  encountered."  His  work  was 
marked  by  a  "  surprising  tact  and  readiness,"  a  "  consummate 
ease  and  mastery."  "  As  a  charming  companion  and  lirilliant, 
yet  gentle,  talker,  he  had  no  superior " ;  and  the  late  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  had  .spent  his  life  in  the  choicest  social 
circles  at  home  and  abroad,  declared  that  "  Clark  was  the  most 
agreeable  man  in  society  he  had  ever  met."^ 

The  year  of  Clark's  birth  was  also  that  of  the  birth  nf 
Churchill  Babington,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  Disney  Professor 
of  Ai'chtuology  from  1865  to  1.S80,  who  produced  the  cdltlo 
princeps  of  four  of  the  speeches  of  Hyperides,  which  had  been 
recovered  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  beginning  with  the  "  Speech 
against  Demosthenes "  in  1851,  and  endino'  with  the  "Funeral 
Oration "  in  1858.  Hubert  Ashton  Holden,  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  Headmaster  of  Ipswich  School  from  1858  to  1888,  was  born 
a  year  later  than  C'lark  and  Babington.  He  was  widely  known 
for  hi.s  "  Foliorum  Silvnla,"  a  collection  of  English  poetry  for 
translation  into  Creek  and  Latin,  and  also  ibr  the  versions  of  the 
same  by  various  scholars  published  in  his  "  Folia  SilvuLe."  He 
edited  a  text  of  Aristophanes,  with  an  onomasticon,  besides 
many  elaborately  annotated  editions  of  classical  authors,  includ- 
ing the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides,  the  "  Cyropfcdeia,"  the 
"  Hieron,"  and  the  "  Giconomicus "  of  Xenophon,  eight  of 
Plutarch'.s  "  Lives,"  and  the  "  Pro  Plancio,"  "  Pro  Sestio,"  and 
"  De  Officiis  "  of  Cicero. 

Among  the  representatives  of  scholarship  at  Oxford  during 
this  period,  the  first  place  in  order  of  time  belongs  to  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt,  the  editor  of  Aristotle's  "  Poetics  "  (1794  :  \"ol.  V.,  p.  !)I ). 
The  next  to  be  named  is  the  Nestor  of  his  University,  Martin 
Joseph  Routh,  who  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 
He  edited  the  "Euthydemus"  and  "Gorgias  "  of  Plato  in  1781", 
published  in  1S32  the  "  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opuscula," 
and  lived  to  produce  the  fifth  voliune  of  his  "  Reliquiaj  Sacrie  " 
in   1848.     In    the   previous   year,  when   asked,   at  the   age   of 

^Journal  of  riiilology,  viii.,    173-5. 
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Cbandler, 
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ninety-two,  whetlicr  in  the  course  of  ;i  long  and  tlnjughttiil  lite 
he  had  had  occasion  to  experience  the  special  value  of  some 
one  axiom  or  precept,  after  some  reflection,  ho  brightened 
up  and  said,  "  I  think,  sir,  since  j'ou  care  for  the  advice  of  an 
old  man,  sir,  you  will  find  it  a  very  good  practice  alvays  to 
verify  your  referciuyft."'^  Though  without  originality  of  genius 
or  power  of  imagination,  "  his  marvellous  memory,  his  quick 
perception,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  indomitable  industry 
and  calm  judgment — these  stood  to  him  in  the  place  of  genius."- 
The  editorial  labours  of  Elmsley  (already  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Porson),  and  of  William  Lin  wood  (181C-78), 
were  limited  to  the  Greek  drama.  A  far  wider  field  was 
covered  by  Thomas  Gaisford,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  who,  after  examining  a  large  number  of 
classical  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Eurojje,  edited,  among  many 
other  works,  the  "Poetre  Grseci  Minores  "  (1814-20),  Herodotus 
(1824),  and  Stobieus  (1822  and  1850),  as  well  as  the  great 
lexicons  of  Suidas  (1834)  and  the  "  Etymologicum  Magnum  " 
(1848).  As  the  editor  of  the  metrical  writer  Hephajstion  (1810), 
he  is  praised  by  Hermann  as  dlynus  qui  multa  cum  laude 
commemoretur.  Robert  Scott,  Master  of  Balliol,  and  afterwards 
Dean  of  Rochester,  has  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
scholarship  in  England  as  the  joint  editor  of  a  monumental 
lexicon  of  the  Greek  language  (first  published  in  1848).  As 
Master  he  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  who 
had  already  succeeded  (Jaisford  as  Professor  of  Greek  in  1855. 
Jowett's  translations  of  Plato  (1871),  Thucydides  (1881),  and 
the  "  Politics  "  of  Aristotle  (1885),  are  masterpieces  of  English, 
which  have  extended  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  among 
many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Greek.  His  Plato  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  by  no  less  a  judge  of  good  English  than  John 
Bright.  His  contemporary,  Mark  Pattison,  rector  of  Lincoln, 
was  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  scholarship,  especially  that 
of  the  late  Renaissance,  as  is  proved  in  part  by  his  "  Life  of 
Casaubon"  fl875),  and  his  "  E.ssays  on  Scaliger"  (rcjirinted 
1889).  Henry  William  Chandler,  Fellow  of  Pembroke,  produced 
in  1862  a  standard  work  on  Greek  accents.  As  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  he  gave  lectures  on  Aristotle  which  were  highly 
appreciated.     He  had  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  bibliography, 

1  Burgon's  •'  Twelve  Good  Mcd,"  i.,  73.  -IMd.,  p.  109. 


ENGLJSn    ScllOI.AIiSIIII'    srxVE    jr.}.?.  tItJl 

in  ])arti(Milar  dt'  lluit,  of  tJic  "  Im liics, "  unci  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Arisloleliim  literal  nrc  lias  liappily  fnnnd  a  permanent 
home  in  the  lil)rary  of  his  own  eollci,'e. 

In  Latin  scliolarshij)  the  tirst  name  in  order  nf  limcis  that    Latin 
of  .loiin  Marivn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  whoso  useful  Marty"' 
work    on    the   "  liiieolics ''   and  "  Georgics "   of    Virgil   began   to   1699-1768. 


TIIO.M.VS    li-Msri)I!D,    DEAN    OF    riinisT    tiinu'ii. 
{By  2^cnnission  of  the  Dean  and  (J'tirnunfj  Jiodii,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.) 

appear  in  1741,  and  passed  through  several  editions  in  the  next 
generation.  Tiio  enduring  influenee  of  I^entley  is  appiarent  in  the 
"Horatius  Restitulus"  of  .lames  Tate,  of  Richmond,  in  whose  edi- 
tion (1832, 1837)  the  works  of  the  poet  are  printed  in  chronological 
order  according  to  Bentley's  views.  The  ''■  .Eneid  "  was  the  theme 
of  the  unwearied  labours  of  James  Henry,  the  Dublin  physician  Henry, 
who  began  to  study  Virgil  seriously  when  over  forty  years  of 
age,  and  i)ublished  in  1S.53  his  "  Notes  of  a  Twelve  Years' 
Voyage  of  Diseovery  in  the  First  Six  Books  of  the  /Encns."  His 
larger  work,  the  "  ^Eneidea,"  founded  on  a  personal  knowledge 
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of  :ill  till'  licst  MSS,  iiiid  rdiiioiis  of  the  poet,  and  containing 
many  orii,niial  and  valiiablo  (•ontrilmtioiis  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  text,  was  printed  in  four  vohunes  in  l<s78-iS9. 

Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro,  eihicated  at  Shrewsbury, 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  first  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Candn-idgo,  jiroduced  in  l.Sii-J.  his  masterly  edition  of  Lucretius. 
His  other  works  include  an  edition  of  the  "^tna"  of  an 
unknown  poet  (IfStJT),  a  revised  text  of  Horace,  with  illustrations 
from  ancient  gems,  selected  by  the  learned  arch;eologist,  C.  W. 
King  (1869),  and,  lastly,  his  "  Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of 
Catullus."  He  was  hardlj'  less  masterly  as  a  Greek  critic ;  as 
early  as  18.5.5  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  Eudemian 
origin  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Ethics,"  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  ]>aid  special  attention  to  the  text  of 
Euripides.  His  translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  ver.se  are  held 
in  great  repute  ;  though  not,  like  Kennedy,  "  an  original  Latin 
poet,"i  he  won  the  admiration  of  another  master  of  the  craft  by 
his  vigorous  version  of  Gray's  "  Elegy."  ^  John  Conington, 
educated  at  Rugby,  became,  in  1854,  the  fir.st  Oxford  Professor 
of  Latin,  edited  Virgil  (186.3-71)  and  Persius  (ed.  Nettleship, 
1872),  and  translated  into  English  the  whole  of  Horace  and  the 
"  iEneid,"  besides  completing  Worsley's  rendering  of  the  "  Diad," 
and  editing,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  the  "Agamemnon" 
(1848)  and  ^^  Choephone  '  (1857)  of  /Eschylus.  William  Young 
Sellar.  Fellow  ot  Balliol,  l)orn  in  the  same  year  as  Conington, 
was  Professor  of  Humanity  at  Edinburgh  from  1863  to  his 
death.  In  the  former  year  he  produced  his  "  Roman  Poets  of 
the  Republic,"  a  masterpiece  of  literary  criticism,  not  unworthily 
followed  by  his  valuable  works  on  Virgil  (1877)  and  on  "  Horace 
and  the  Elegiac  Poets"  f  1 8!)2).  Conington's  edition  of  the  "iEneid" 
Nettieship,  .^^as  completed  by  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Latin,  Henry 
Nettlcship,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  second  half  of 
the  work.  In  1875  Nettieship  embarked  on  the  preparation  of 
a  great  Latin  dictionary,  but  was  prevented  from  completing 
more  than  a  tenth  part,  ]nibli.shed  in  1889  under  the  title  of 
"Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography."  Much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians,  and  one 


Conington, 
1825-1869. 
Sellar, 
1825-1890. 


1839-1893. 


1  Thompson  in  Journal  of  ThiloUujy,  xiv.,   109. 

-  Qui  staut  qnaiii    mnrmoYr  fei'stts   et    ainiifes   solido   structis   adamante    cohtmnis, 
T.  S.  P'.vans,  ,r,„i..  v.  :iriT-8. 
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of  liis  l;itost  tasks  was  the  ivvisidii  of  i\\r  t'ditidU  of  Nunins,  left 
uufmislu'd  l.vhis  fiiriul  aiul  f.iriii.  r  pupil,.!.  11.  Onions (1<S.')2-S!»). 
Manv  of  Ni't'tlcship's  niosl  valualih-  papers  havi'  been  collected  iu 
two  "volumes,  entitled  "  Leclinvs  and  Iways  "  (I.S.S.")  and  hSOo).^ 

Knglish  scholars  in  -vneral  may  U-  said  to  have  paid 
more  attention  to  Greek  than  to  Latin,  and  lo  verse  than  to 
prose.  Anion-;-  eonnnentaries  on  Latin  prose  antliors  there  arc 
few  that  rail  fur  mention  besides  the  edition  of  Cicero's  "Tro 
Cluentio,"  by  William  Ramsay,  formerly  Professor  of  Humanity  f^f^^^- 
at  Cihisgow,  editor  of  the  "  Mostellaria  "  of  I'lautus,  and  author 
of  an  excellent  "  JIanual  of  Koman  Antitiuities  "  :  and  the  series 
of  editions  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  published  between 
l.sriU  and  ls5(i  by .  Henry  Elhs  Allen  ("Henricus  Alanus"). 
The  oidy  uihcr  editions  of  prose  authors  that  need  here  be 
noticed  are  liv  editors  whose  main  reputation  rests  on  their  woi'k 
as  historians,  Cicero's  "Speeches"  and  C;esar's  "(hxllic  AVar" 
having  been  edited  by  Long,  Sallust  l)y  Merivale,  and  the  first 
book  of  Livy  by  Seeley. 

Li  Ancient  History  om-  earliest  and   most  notal)le  name  in  ^^^^°^^°^- 
this    period   is    that    of   Edward  (iiblion  (Vol.   V.,  p.    (ilO).     A   1737-1794. 
friend  of  Gibbon,  William  ilitford,  wrote  a  "  History  of  Greece,''  ^^^1°^^^'^ 
in    which    the   author  allowed   himself    to   be   unduly  biassed 
by    a    dislike    of    democracy    in    general.       The    publication    of 
this   work    extended  over  more  than  thirty  years  (ILS^-LSbS). 
Though  written  in  a  spirited  and    lively  style,  it  was  destined 
to    be  superseded    by  the  works  of  (ieorge  Grote  and  Connop  ^^^l^^ 
Thirlwall  (p.  3«(i).     Loth    of   these    great  historians  of  Greece 
were  educated  at  the  same  school  (Charterhouse),  both  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  both  ari^  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.      Thirlwall,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  afterwards  Lishop  of  Thiriwaii, 

1  1T1-'  1  'Ti-l     1797-1875. 

St.  David's  (1840-74),  ])roduced  his  hrst  vohinic  m  CS-vj  ami 
his  last  in  1S44.  (Jrote.  who  had  planned  and  begun  his 
historv  as  early  as  lS2o,  imlilished  his  first  volunie  in  1S4G, 
and  his  last  ten  years  afleruanls  His  history  was  followed 
bv  a  great  work  in  three  volimics  on  "Plato"  (1.SG.5),  and 
an  unfinished  work  on  "Aristotle"  (1S71).  As  a  historian, 
'i'liirlwall  IS  iinddufilcdly  a  s(iund(n-  scholar  and  a  better 
writer  than  Grote:  he  has  also  a  more  judicial  temper  and  a 
finei-  sense  of  ])ro])ortion.  (jrote,  on  the  othcn-  hand,  is  obviously 
inspired    wiih    all    the    zeal   of    a    partisan    in  liis  drvolion  nut 
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merely  to  Athciiiuu  deiiiocnicy,  but  even  to  the  Atlicnian 
demagogue;  yet,  us  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interpreter 
of  the  ancient  historians  of  (ireece,  ho  has  great  merits,  while 
his  judgment  on  the  political  and  economic  condition  of  AiIkus 
derives  fresh  weight  from  his  exjierience  as  a  banker  and  as 
a  member  of  the  tirst  Reformed   Parliament  down  to  the  year 


WILLIAM    -MlTl'ilKl),    Al  TKIl    11.    EDIUDGE. 


Mure, 
1799-1860. 


Clinton, 
1781-1852. 


IS-H.  William  ]\Iure,  who,  like  Urote,  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and,  unlike  Grote,  actually  visited  Greece,  pub- 
lished in  1850-7  five  volumes  of  a  "  Critical  History  of  the 
J^iterature  of  Ancient  Greece,"  a  work  which  is  still  useful  in 
relation  to  Xenophon  in  particular.  Modern  historians  of 
(jreece  and  Rome  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  chronological 
researches  of  that  most  methodical  scholar,  Henry  Fynes 
Clinton,  whose  "Fasti  Hellenici  "  were  published  in  LS24-32, 
to  be  followed  by  his  "Fasti  Romani"  in  LS45-50.  Thomas 
Arnold,  Headmaster  of  Rugby  and  Professor  of  History  at 
Oxford,    besides    producing    his    memorable   edition    of  Thucy- 
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didcs    (1S30~5).    li-l'l     I'diilid    liim     a,     siiloiidid     iVaLrinnil    of    a    Arnold, 

•  '  1  •       1         1795-1842 

"llistoiy  of  Ronie "  (ISoS  4:>),  closin;,'  witli  tin;  end  of  the 
Second  l^niic  War.  In  Arnold's  liistory  the  inflnencc!  of 
Niclmln-  is  a|>iiarc'nt.  Tlio  liislc.rical  structure  raised  by 
Niebuhr's  <;enins  was  attacked  by  an  accomplished  English 
statesman   Sir  (Jcorue  Corncwall  Lewis,  who,  besides  translatiii'jf  G.C.Lewis, 

'  1 80fi-1865 

Boeckh's  "  I'libli'-    I'-conomy    of   Athens,"'  editino-    jiabrius,    and 


BISHOP    CONXOP    TinULWALL. 
[Westminster  Abhcy.) 

writing  on  the  "  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,"  produced  in 
1855  his  '■  Inquiry  into  the  (Jredibility  of  Early  Roman 
History."      George    Long,  of  Trinity,  Cambridge  (who  won  the  Long, 

J  ~  O'  i-   '  o         V  1800-1879 

Craven  with  Macaulay  and  JIalden,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
over  the  heads  of  both),  after  holding  Professorships  in 
Virginia  and  in  London,  and  contributing  to  Smith's  Dic- 
tionaries many  articles  on  Ancient  Geography  and  Roman 
Law,  produced  translations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lpictetus, 
und  illustrated  th(!  Civil  Wars  of  Rome  in  an  annotated 
rendering  of  select  "  Lives  from  Plutarch."  But  his  best  work 
was   undoubtedly  his  "  History  of  the    IJecline   of  the  Roman 
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IJfpulilic  "  (18(14-74),  llir  valiir  of  wluL-li  is  enhanced  b}'  the 
care  bestowed  on  settiu,i;-  torth  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
authorities.  Charles  Meri\a!e,  of  Harrow  and  St.  .lohn's, 
Cambridge,  appointed  Dean  of  Ely  in  1869,  produced  in  the 
sei-lusion  of  a  college  living  his  able  "  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire"  (1850-(i:^).  closing  at  the  point  where  the 
narrative  of  his  great  predecessor,  (iibbon,  begins.  The  com- 
parative method  was  successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  early 
institutions  by  Henry  James  Sunmer  Maine,  of  Pembroke 
(-College,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Cambridge  (1847-54),  who, 
after  seven  years  of  nolile  work  as  legal  member  of  the 
Supreme  (iovernmcnt  <if  India,  became  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence at  Oxford  (1870-78),  and  was  Master  of  Trinity  Hall 
from  the  end  of  1877  to  his  death.  His  best  known  books  are 
"Ancient  Law'  (I8(il),  "Village  Communities"  (1871),  and 
"  Dissertations  on  Early  Law  and  Custom  "  (1883).  Other  work 
on  the  constitution  of  prunitive  society  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  section  of  the  next  chapter  devoted  to  Philosophy. 

There  are  few  departments  of  classical  research  in  which  the 
reputation  won  by  Englishmen  has  been  higher  than  in  the  Held 
of  classical  topography  and  the  arch:eological  studies  connected 
therewith.  The  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Dilettantti  at  the 
close  of  1733  ( Vol.  V.,  p.  360)  led  to  the  production  of  a  splendid 
series  of  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Anticpiities,  including 
Stuart  and  Revett's  "Antiquities  of  Athens"  (1762-1816), 
Richard  Chandler's  "Travels"  (1775-6)  and  "  Inscriptiones 
Antiqua?"  (1774),  Sir  William  GeH's  "Rome  and  its  Vicinity" 
(1846),  Penrose's  "Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture  "  (1851, 
1889),  and  Cockerell's  "Temples  of  ^Egina  and  Bass;e  "  (1860). 
The  same  Society  has  also  promoted  excavations  conducted  by 
Richard  Popplewell  Pullan  at  Teos  and  Priene  and  also  in  the 
Troad  (1862-70).  Ednnmd  Chishull's  "Travels  in  Turkey" 
(1()98-1702)  were  not  published  until  1747.  Robert  Wood, 
a  member  of  the  Dilettantti  Society,  travelled  in  Greece  and 
Palestine  in  1751  and  published  his  works  on  Palmyra  and 
liaalbec  in  1753  and  1757  respectively.  The  ruins  of  Prestum 
were  visited  and  described  liy  Major  in  17G8  and  Swinburne  in 
1779.  The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  removed  to  England  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801-3,  were  purchased  by  the  Government 
for  £35,000  and  placed  in  the  Pritisli  Jlu.seum  in  181(i  (p.  400). 
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The  accomplished  traveller,  ivlwaid  ]  )ocl well,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece  and  Italy  ;  his  '•  Tour  in  Greece"  (with 
a  volume  of  "Views")  appeared  in  1819,  his  "  C^'clopean 
Remains"  in  l<So4.  The  foremost  of  Greek  topographers  wiis 
William  ^lartin  Leake,  the  author  of  "  Researches  in  Greece" 
(1.S12),  "The  Topography  of  Athens"  (1821),  "Travels  in 
Northern  Greece"  (1835),  "  The  Morca  "  (1830),  "Peloponnesiaca  " 
(1846),  and  "  Numismata  Helleniea.'  His  library  and  his 
collection  of  coins  now  belong  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Sir  Charles  Fellows  became  famous  as  the  explorer  of  Lycia  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  Xanthiau  marbles  (1840),  and  his  cxamjjle 
was  followed,  with  no  small  success,  by  Spratt  and  Forbes,  who 
visited  Lycia  m  1842.  The  former  of  these  published  in  18G5 
the  "  Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete,"  which  he  had  undeitaken 
in  1851-3.  Cyrene  was  successfully  explored  by  R.  Murdoch 
Smith  and  E.  A.  Porcher  in  18()0-1,  and  the  necropolis  of 
Cameiros  in  Rhodes  was  excavated  by  Salzmann  and  Biliotti  in 
1858  and  ISGo,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  collection  of  Greek 
vases  in  tlic  British  Museum.  Among  the  many  public  services 
of  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard  was  his  exploration  of  Nineveh 
(1.S45).  The  latest  name  of  note  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Newton, 
the  discoverer  of  the  mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus  (1857). 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  subse- 
quently, Greek  arch;eological  studies  have  been  fostered  in 
England  by  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies  (187f))  and  by  the  institution  of  the  British 
School  ot  Archa3ology  at  Athens  (1880). 

The  study  of  classical  archieology  and  topography  was  happily 
united  with  that  of  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the 
person  of  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
edited  Theocritus  (1844)  and  wrote  on  the  graffiti  (or  wall- 
scribblings)  of  Pompeii,  and  also  on  Athens  and  Attica  and 
the  "Topography  of  Greece,"  divining  in  the  cour.se  of  this 
last  work  the  long-lost  site  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  In  1856 
he  published  a  commentary  on  the  Greek  Testament,  rich  in 
citations  from  patristic  literature.  Fuller  reference  is  made 
to  the  German  commentators  in  the  edition  of  Henry  Alford, 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  Several  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
particular  were  admirably  edited  by  Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot, 
Bishop  of  Durham  (p.  595),  who  was  also  the  editor  of  Clement 
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of  Rome,    and    l^llatills    and     I'olycai'ii.       In    connection    with 
textual    criticism    must    Ik-    mcnlinniMl,    besides    tlie   names   of 
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BY    SIE    A.    It.    LAYAKU. 

(British  Mil^t'lun.) 

Tregelles  (d.  1.S70),  Scrivener,  and  Hort  (d.  1892),  tlie  Revision 
by  the  johit  labours  of  English  and  American  scholars  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  a  work  which  occu- 
pied ten  and  a  half  years,  from  June,  1870,  to  November,  1880. 
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Hebrew.  jn  t]je  study  of  llcliivw  aliiiDsl    tlic  only  iiotaMe  names  of 

Cauibridgt'  scholars  in  the  present  eentuiy  have  been  those  of 
Sanuiel  ]>ee  i  1 7.s:>-l.So2),  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  at 
Cambridge;  W.  H.  Mill,  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Hebrew, 
who  died  in  l.S5o,  and  was  better  known  as  a  learned  theologian 
and  scholar:  and  Frederic  Field  (l.SOl-85),  lionorary  Fellow 
of  Trinity,  whose  edition  of  Urigen's  "Hexapla"  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholars.  Meanwhile, 
at  Oxford  the  chair  of  Hebrew  was  filled  for  fifty-four  years 
by  Edward  JiSouvevie  Pttsey  (1800-82),  who  published  a 
"Conunentary  on  the  ilinor  Prophets"  and  "Lectures  on  the 
Prophet  J)aniel"  (18(j2-4).  The  Revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  joint  work  of  many  com- 
petent Hebraists,  begun  in  1870,  was  not  completed  until  1884. 
The  Kevised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  has  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception  than  that  of  the  New,  |)artly 
because  it  did  not  disturb  the  text  of  the  original,  partly 
because  it  was  eontined  to  the  correction  of  errors  without 
attempting  a  rigid  uniformity  of  rendering, 

Syriac.  The  study   of  Syriac   was  successfully  pursued  by   William 

Cureton  (1808-64),  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  who  published  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  "  Epistles  of 
St.  Ignatius  "  in  1845  and  1849,  the  text  of  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  "  Festal  Letters  of  St.  Athanasius,"  and  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  recension  of  the  Syriac  (lospels  from  a  MS.  of  the 
fifth  century  (18.58);  by  Robert  Payne  Smith  (1818-95),  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  who,  besides  UDany  other  labours  in  the  field  of 
Oriental  learning,  began,  in  18()8,  the  publication  of  an  im- 
portant Syriac  Lexicon ;  and  by  Robert  Lubbock  Bensly 
(18;:{l-98),  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  who  was  the 
first  to  publish,  in  1875,  from  an  Amiens  MS.  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  missing  fragment  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  discovered  by  him  in  the  previous  year, 
and  who  spent  part  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  deciphering 
an  important  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  discovered  in  1892  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Arabic.  Bensly's   discovery  of  the  missing   fragment  of  the  Fourth 

Book  of  Ezra  was  anticipated  by  John  Palmer  (1787-1840), 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Professor  of  Arabic  from  1804  to  1840,  a 
master  of  many  languages,  who  was  so  singularly  reticent  that 
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it  was  s;ii(l  ot'  him  iIkU  lie  rodld  lie  silciii  in  more  languages 
than  any  man  in  Kin-(i|ic.  1  »nring  his  travels  in  Spain  in  1S2G 
lie  cliseovereil  the  missing  tVagiiunU,  in  a  ( 'cmiplutensian  MS.  of 
the  eiglitli  century,  luit  In'  liuricd  all  Isimwledge  of  this  fact 
in  his  ]ia[)ers.  and  his  di-scovery  was  not  pulilished  until  tliirty- 
se\-en  \ears  afli-r  his  (l(\ith.^  The  most  eminc^nt  representatives 
of  .\rahic  during  the  jiresent  century  have  heen  Edward  William 
Jjane  (LSOI -70;,  the  author  of  the  great  Arabic  Lexicon,  and 
translator  of  the  "  Arahian  Nights  "  ;  William  Wright  (l.s:!()  ,S!l), 
Fellow  of  (^)ueens'.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  ('and)ridge  from  1S70 
to  I.SSIJ,  the  author  of  the  best  Arabic  granunar  now  in  ex- 
istence, and  distinguished  as  a  Syriac  scholar ;  and  Edward 
Henry  Palmer  (1840-82),  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  in  Cambridge, 
a  man  of  singular  versatility,  who  showed  the  highest  genius  for 
the  acquisition  of  (Oriental  languages,  travelled  in  the  "  Desert 
of  the  Exodus  '  in  LS(i8-!),  produced,  among  many  other 
works,  an  excellent  Arabic  grannnar  (]874),  and  died  in  Arabia 
in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  in 
LS.S2.  His  successor  in  the  readership,  W^illiam  Robertson 
Smith-  (lS4>ti-!)4),  after  studying  phj'sics  with  distinction, 
devoted  himself  to  Oriental  lan<'nas>-cs,  and  liecame  famous 
for  his  eneyclopaKlic  learning.  He  was  librarian  of  the 
ITniversity  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Arabic. 
Thomas  Chenery-'  (1826-84),  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Lord  Almoner's  Reader  at  Oxford,  was  mainly  an  Arabic 
scholar,  but  he  was  also  a  good  Hebraist,  and  wrote  Hebrew 
with  elegance. 

In  Turkish  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  I^ngland  was  Turkish 
Sir  James  William  Redhouse,  the  author  of  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Ottomatr  language,  and  other  works,  and  the 
translator  of  a  mystical  Persian  poet.  It  was  Redhouse's  pocket 
manual  of  Turkish  conversation  that  was  used  by  our  otficera 
during  the  Crimean  War.  To  the  distinguished  diplomatist,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  (17G9-18.S:}),  we  owe  the  "  History  of  Persia," 
which  is  still  the  stanchu'd  work  on  the  subject      The  Persian 

'  J.  ,S.  Wooa,  Journal nf  rjiUulw/ 1/,  vii.  (1877),  '.ei. 

[2  Eventually  one  of  the  Editora  of  the  EnnjeUqMdui  /Iritaiiiiicu,  and  the 
occasion,  by  his  advanced  views  on  Old  Testament  criticism,  of  a  prolonsed 
controversy  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  lS7.->-18Sl.] 

['  Editor  of  the  Tiiiies  after  the  famous  Delane.] 
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language  was  succes.sfully  .studied  by  Sir  William  Ousoley  and 
lii.s  3'ounger  brother,  Sir  Gore  Oiiseley  (1770-LS44).  The  former 
was  the  greater  scholar,  though  less  conspicuous  in  public  life ; 
the  latter,  apart  from  his  public  distinctions,  was  author  of 
"  Lives  of  the  Persian  Poets."  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  were  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry 
C'reswicke  Rawlinson  (1810-95),  and  by  Edward  Hincks 
(1792-1888),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.'  Lastly,  the 
Chair  of  Chinese  was  founded  at  Oxford  in  1875 ;  while,  at 
Cambridge,  an  honorary  professorship  of  that  language  was 
held  by  the  eminent  diplomatist,  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Wade 
(1820-95),  who  presented  to  the  University  his  valuable  library 
of  Chinese  literature. 

The  first  Englishman  who  obtained  any  mastery  of  Sanskrit 
was  Charles  Wilkins  (1749-183(1).  Beginning  his  study  of  that 
language  in  India  in  1778,  imder  the  encouragement  of  Warren 
Hastings,  he  translated  the  "  Bhagavadgita "  (1785)  and  the 
"  Hitopadeca  "  (1787);  he  also  produced  a  Sanskrit  grammar 
(1808),  and  a  work  on  "Sanskrit  Radicals"  (1815).  Sir 
William  Jones  (1740-94),  of  University  College,  Oxford,  the 
translator  of  the  legal  speeches  of  the  Attic  orator,  Isseus,  was 
first  attracted  to  San.skrit  (in  1784)  by  its  bearing  on  Lidian 
law  :  he  soon  detected  its  philological  importance,  pointing  out 
in  1786  its  affinity  with  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Celtic,  and  in 
1789  its  connection  with  Zend.  He  tran.slated  Kalidasa's  drama, 
'■  Sakuntala,"  and  also  the  "  Institutes  "  of  Manu  ;  his  commen- 
taries on  Eastern  poetry,  and  his  history  of  Nadir  Shah  are  still 
classical  works.  Burnonf  and  F.  Schlegel  both  learnt  their 
Sanskrit  from  an  Indian  civilian,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was 
captured  by  Napoleon  in  1802  and  detained  until  1807,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  excite  the  first  interest  in  the  language  in 
France  and  Germany.  William  Carey  (1761-1884),  the  Baptist 
Missionary,  published  a  Sanskrit  grammar  (1806),  and  edited 
and  translated  the  "  Ramayana  "  (1806-10);  he  also  translated 
the  Bible  into  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  into  Bengali  and  Mahrathi. 
But  the  greatest  of  English  Sanskritists  was  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 
brooko  (1765-1837),  whose  '•  Es.sayson  Sanskrit  Literature,"  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  in  the  year  of  his  death,  are  recognised 

'  "Royal  Irish  Academy,"  vol.  xxi  :  W.  G.  Vaux  in  "  Annual  Report  of  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,"  1867. 
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as  masterpieces  of  insight  and  research.  He  had  previously 
produced  elaborate  translations  of  the  two  standard  Sanskrit 
treatises  on  the  law  of  inheritance  (1810),  and  also  of  certain 
mathematical  and  philosophical  works  (1817).  Even  more  was 
done  for  the  actual  sjircad  of  the  study  liy  a  man  of  less  f^-enius, 
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Horace  Hayman  Wilson  (17s6-18(iO),  the  first  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Oxford  (1833),  whose  dictionary  (181!>,  183:^)  made 
the  further  study  of  the  language  possible  in  Europe.  B.  H. 
Hodgson  discovered  the  remains  of  Northern  Buddhist  literature 
in  Ncjud  ;  and  .1.  Muir,  the  founder  of '  the  San.skrit  Chair  in 
Edinburgh,  was  to  the  close  of  his  life  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
the  Veda:  while  R  C.  Childers  was  the  tirst  to  publish,  in  1875, 
a  dictionary  of  IVdi,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.  The 
discoverv  of  the  atKnity  of  Sanskrit  with  other  languages  led  to 
295 
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the  foundation  of  the  (Aiinparativo  Philology  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  which  has  become  a  recognised  branch  of 
study  in  the  universities  of  England. 

The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  received  a  new  impulse  in  1772 
by  the  publication  of  Lye  and  j\[anning's  dictionary;  1828  is 
the  date  of  Sharon  Turner's  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
described  by  Kemble  as  a  "  learned  and  laborious  work,  yet,  in 
all   tliat  relates  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  our  forefathers, 

often    deficient,   often    mis- 


taken." Thorpe  produced 
an  edition  of  Casdmon  in 
1(S32,  the  "  Analecta  Anglo- 
Saxonica "  in  1 834,  and 
"Ancient  Law''  in  1840; 
while  John  Mitchell  Kemble 
(1S07-57),  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, a  friend  and  pujiil  of 
Jacob  Grimm,  edited  Beo- 
wulf in  1838-7,  and  the 
"  Codex  Diplomaticus  ,Kvi 
Saxonici "  in  six  volumes  in 
1839-48,  founding  on  this 
great  collection  of  charters 
his  important  "  Histoiy  of 
the  Saxons  in  England " 
(1849).  Edwin  Guest,  Mas- 
ter of  Gonville  and  Caius 
from  1852  to  1880,  was 
the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
English  Rhythms"  (ed.  Skeat,  1882)  and  of  "Origines  Celtics" 
(ed.  Stubbs,  1883),  containing  important  papers  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest.  Among  those  who  did  excellent  work  for 
the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
(started  in  1864),  was  Richard  Morris,  who,  in  his  "  Specimens 
of  Early  English "  (18(j7)  clearly  made  out  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  three  main  dialects  of  Middle  English,  the  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern.  Some  of  the  most  successful  researches 
into  pronunciation  of  English  in  bygone  times  were  those 
of  Alexander  John  Ellis  (1814-90),  of  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
whose  "  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  special  reference  to 
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Chancer  and  Shakes]ieare,"  was  pnblished  in  several  ])arts 
between  l.SGi)  and  1S75.  Onr  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  schoiars 
may  here  close  wiih  the  hononred  name  of  Joseph  liosworth 
(17!)0~187()),  a  member  of  the  same  college,  whose  elementary 
grammar  appeared  in  1S2.S,  and  his  larger  dictionary  in 
18.SS.  He  tilled  the  Chair  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford  from  hsrxS 
to  1876,  and,  by  a  gift  dating  from  1SG7,  led  to  the  foundalion 
of  the  Elrington  and  Bosworth  Trofessorship  at  Cambridge 
eleven  years  later. ' 


The    English    philosophical    tradition     is    continued     in    our  T.  whit- 

"~  •  TAKER 

present  period  first  of  all  by  Alexander  Bain  (1818-1904).  philosophy 
Professor  Bain's  two  greatest  works,  which  form  together  and  An- 
a  complete  treatise  on  psychology,  with  philosophical  appli-  ogy. 
cations,  belong  chronologically  to  the  preceding  period.  The 
first,  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  appieared  in  Ls.j.^  ;  the 
second,  "  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  in  1859.  In  his 
statement  of  Associationism,  Professor  Bain  modified  the  Bain. 
position  of  Hartley  and  James  Mill;  recognising  "association 
by  similarity"  as  equally  fundamental  with  "association  by 
contiguity."  One  of  his  most  conspicuous  merits  was  that  he 
had  taken  up  and  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  "  nmscular 
sense."  His  theory  of  the  growth  of  volition  was  an  original 
achievement  in  psychology.  Assuming  the  infant  to  start  with 
a  tendenc}'  to  spontaneous  activity,  in  addition  to  the  passive 
susceptibilities  constituting  special  sense,  he  traced  developed 
will  to  association  of  other  psychical  states,  by  links  of 
feeling,  with  spontaneous  movement  as  its  germ.  "  Mental 
and  Moral  Science"  (18G8)  is  a  compendium  of  psychology 
together  with  a  short  treatise  on  ethics  and  a  historical 
account  of  systems.  Professor  Bain's  "  Logic  "  followed  the  Hues 
of  Mill;  but  a  sharper  demarcation  was  made  between  the 
provinces  of  formal  and  material  logic,  and  in  the  latter  more 

'  The  above  outline  of  the  history  of  English  scholarship  for  the  ceiitiuy 
and  a  half  which  closes  with  188.")  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  careers  of  its  leading  representatives  in  the  past.  We 
can  hardly  presume  on  the  present  occasion  either  to  estimate  the  emim^nco 
or  to  forecast  the  fame  of  scholars  who  are.  happily,  still  living.  O/im 
noniinahtintur.  nunc  iiitillcguntur.  (They  will  be  named  hereafter:  they  are 
appreciated  now.) 
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account  is  taken  of  contemporary  physical  ideas.  "  Mind  and 
Body"  (1.S73)  gave  a  concise  statement  of  the  doctrine  that 
mental  and  physiological  processes  (more  particularly  those  in 
the  nervous  system)  are  uniformly  concomitant,  but  are  not 
to  he  regarded  as  causes  of  one  another. 


PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  BY  SIB  GEORGE  BEID,  I'.R.S.A. 
(J5i/  j^ermission  of  the  rrlnciixd  and  University  Coitrl  of  Aherdecn.) 

Spencer.  Herbert    Spencer   (1820-1004),    whose   influence    begins    to 

become  marked  early  in  this  period,  was  both  a  great  psychologist 
and  a  great  systematic  philosopher.  His  iirst  published  book 
was  "  Social  Statics"  (18.51).  Here  he  laid  down  jjositions  which 
led  to  the  minimising  of  State  action,  a  political  doctrine  which 
he  held  to  the  last,  though  on  somewhat  different  grounds. 
This  first  Avork  comes  nearer  to  the  assertion  of  "  abstract 
rights"  known  prior  to  experience  than  was  really  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  Spencer's  philosophy ;  for  he  was,  like  the 
greatest  among  his  English  predecessors,  an  experientialist. 
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Wlioro  S]H'iii-or  inailc  ;i  now  departure  in  niodom  thought.   Evolution 
was   in  inlni(hicin,L;-  the   doctrine  of  evohition   into   psychology   ^i^^ce!^' 
and    phi1osii])hy.       'I'his    step     had    ah-eady    been    taken    in 
the  "  I'rinciplcs  of    I'syehology"  (1855),   four   years  before   the 
appearance    of     the    "Origin     of    Species."      Hero     biologictU 


I'liula:  JilhuU  d-  Fru,  Bakey  litreel.   W. 
HERBERT    SPEXCER. 


evokition  is  expressly  accepted  as  an  incomparably  more 
scientific  doctrine  than  special  creation,  though  the  imper- 
fection of  the  evidence  for  it  is  fully  recognised.  In  the 
"Principles  of  Biology "  (18G4-7)  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  is  incorporated ;  but  for  Spencer  this 
is  only  one  of  the  factors  of  organic  evolution,  the  others 
being  direct  action  of  the  environment  on  the  organism,  and 
inherited  etfccts  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  organs.  "  First 
Principles"  (LS(i2)  set  forth  Spencer's  general  philosophy. 
It  contains  in  its  first  part  a  metaphysical  doctrine,  and  in  its 
second  a    scheme    of  cosmical   evolution    embracing   botii   the 
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pliysical  jiliruiiiiiriia  of  the  universe  and  tlie  plienonicna  of 
lifr,  niinil,  and  society.  Spencer  put  forward  his  meta- 
physical doctrine  as  a  consistent  development  of  Hamilton's 
and  Jhinsel's  philosophy  of  the  t'oaditioned.  The  Uncondi- 
tioned, or  Absolute,  is  positively  known  to  exist,  lint  is  in  itself 
for  ever  unknowaMe,  Mental  and  material  phenomena  are 
its  manifestations.  These  are  knowablc,  and  are  the  objects 
of  science.  The  rnknowable  is  the  object  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  Remaining  always  a  mystery,  insohible  by  human 
thonght,  it  is  yet  ever  ])resenting  itself  anew  at  the  bounds 
of  science.  Science  and  religion  are  i-econciled  by  acquiescence 
in  the  mystery,  -without  any  attempt  to  evade  it  b}'  as.sertions 
which   are  necessarily  groundless  or  meaningless. 

The  formula  of  evolution,  stated  and  illustrated  in  the 
second  part  of  "  First  Principles,"  is  applied  in  the  succeeding 
A'olumes  of  Spencer's  "  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy  " 
to  Biolog3^,  Psychology,  Sociolog}',  and  Ethics ;  the  detailed 
application  to  inorganic  nature  being  omitted.  The  "P>iology" 
and  "  P.sychology  "  (second  edition,  1 S70-2)  have  already  been 
referred  to.  The  "  Sociology  "  was  not  finished  till  1896,  and 
the  completion  of  the  "  Ethics  '  also  lies  beyond  our  period. 
The  very  important  first  volume  of  the  "  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  however,  appeared  in  LS7(),  and  the  "Data  of 
Ethics"  in  1S79  ;    so  that  a  word  may  be  .said  of  them  here. 

In  the  "Psychology"  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  applied 
to  explain  those  cognitions  that  seem  intuitive,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  that  derives  all  knowledge 
from  experience.  The  results  of  experience,  Spencer  holds, 
are  jjassed  on  from  one  individual  to  another  by  hei'edity ; 
hence  in  explaining  knowledge  we  are  not  confined  to  the 
experience  of  each  individual.  There  is  an  inherited  ex- 
perience of  the  race,  an  which  that  of  tlie  individual  is 
superimposed.  This  same  conception  can  be  applied  to 
ethical  theory.  By  inherited  experience,  along  with  other 
factors,  we  get  what  are  practically  moral  intuitions.  Also,  in 
the  attempt  to  arrive  at  moral  rules  for  now  cases,  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  gives  us  an  inunense  advantage  over  the  older 
utilitarianism.  We  are  able  to  take  for  our  basis  certain 
biological  and  sociological  laws  in  order  to  arrive  at  rational 
precepts  such  as  could  never  be  arrived  at  by  mere  empirical 
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morality  a  rational   instead    of   an  L'ni]iirical   ntilitarianisni. 

The    first   vohnne    of    tlu;    "  Socioio^'V  '    contains    what    is   spencer's 
1  It  .  1  1  J)      !■  '  "^  1  ■    *  /I  1*   •         " Sociol- 

kuown  as    Spencers  " ghost -tlieory      of  religion.      (generalising  ogy." 

from  accnmulatod  facts  about  savage  tribes,  and  tlu'n  recon- 
striicting  subjectively  the  mental  processes  of  primitive  man, 
Spencer  traces  the  idea  of  invisible  personal  agents  with 
powers  over  man's  destiny  to  the  idea  of  a  second  and 
invisible  self  accompanying  the  body.  This  idea  is  suggested 
naturally  by  various  normal  and  abnormal  phenomena,  such 
as  shadows,  reflexions,  sleep,  dreams,  trances,  etc.  In  its 
application  to  explain  some  of  these  phenomena,  the  second 
self,  or  soul,  has  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an  existence 
separate  from  the  body.  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  thought, 
the  savage  thinks  of  his  invisible  self  as  still  existing  after 
death,  with  powers  intermittently  active  in  the  visible  world. 
A  world  of  ghosts  is  imagined,  having  more  or  less  fitful  or 
constant  relations  with  the  world  of  living  men.  The  ghosts 
of  ancestors  are  propitiated  by  offering  to  them — in  some  way 
that  to  the  savage  inind  seems  efficacious — such  things  as 
they  were  pleased  with  during  life.  The  most  potent  of  the 
imagined  ghosts — the  giiosts,  for  example,  of  kings — are  from 
the  first  objects  of  a  special  worship,  and  this  may  come  to 
predominate  more  and  more.  Here  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  a  pantheon,  and  of  the  whole  subsequent  evolution  of 
religion. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  "Sociology." 
Other  topics  are  marriage  customs,  modes  of  ceremonial  obser- 
vance, political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  It  is  noteworth}' 
that  in  their  actual  treatment  of  the  science  they  both  call 
'■  Sociology,"  Comte  and  Spencer  lay  stress  on  different 
parts  of  the  subject.  Comte  deals  mainly  with  the  historical 
evolution  of  Europe ;  Spencer  dwells  especially  tijjon  the 
prehistoric  and  archaic  preparation  for  all  historical  evolution. 
Both  alike  treat  their  subject  as  philosophers:  that  is,  in 
subordination  to  a  scheme  meant  to  include  the  whole  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  a  synthetic  or  unified  form.  Simul- 
taneously w'ith  this  philosophic  develo]>ment,  a  number  of 
investigators  have  arisen  who  aim  at  dcaliiiL;'  with  the  origins 
of  society  in  the  spirit   of  [)urely  special  and  j)()sitivc  science. 
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Treated  in  this  way,  the  scieiuic  has  eoiiie  to  be  called 
Anthropology.  Chief  among  its  cnltivators  are  John  Ferguson 
McLennan  ( 1 S27-81 )  and  ])r.  E.  B.  Tylor.  McLennan's  "  I'riniitivo 
Marriage,"  which  in  England  marks  the  beginning  of  one 
class  of  anthropological  inquiries,  appeared  in  1805.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  Dr.  Tyler's  "  Researches  into  the  Early 
History  of  ^Mankind."  Since  about  that  time  there  has  been 
]:)rartii'ally  continuous  Avork  on  the  subject  {ef.  p.  ti(i()). 

From  various  symbglical  forms  which  remain  in  the 
marriages  of  peoples  that  have  attained  the  highest  mono- 
gamic  stage,  taken  along  with  what  can  be  learnt  of  savage 
and  archaic  customs,  McLennan  reconstructed  the  history 
of  the  marriage  relation.  The  system  of  tracing  kinship 
through  males,  he  found,  is  preceded  by  a  stage  in  which  it  is 
traced  exclusively  through  females.  This  was  the  kind  of 
blood-relationship  that  first  became  obvious  when  men 
emerged  from  a  stage  of  promiscuity  within  the  tribe. 
The  "patriarchal"  family,  instead  of  coming  at  the  beginning 
of  social  development,  comes  at  the  end.  McLennan  himself 
carried  the  subject  further  in  essaj's  on  "  Kinship  in  Ancient 
Greece"  (finding  there  traces  of  "  female  kinship"),  "Totemism," 
i.e.  the  relation  between  certain  tribes  and  aiaimals  or  plants 
held  sacred  by  them,  etc.  Many  of  his  particular  conclu- 
sions are  still  matter  of  dispute,  but  he  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the  subject.  Dr.  Tylor  also  has 
worked  at  this  branch  of  inquiry.  His  name,  however,  is 
more  particularly  associated  with  investigations  into  the 
history  of  religion.  In  his  theory  of  a  primitive  "Animism" 
he  attacks  the  problem  which  Spencer  tries  to  solve  by 
the  "ghost-theory."  Ideas  of  the  soul,  according  to  Dr.  Tylor's 
view,  arise  as  a  kind  of  primitive  philosophy  to  explain  the 
connexion  between  mind  and  body.  The  notion  of  the  sold 
or  invisible  self  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  phenomena 
of  reflexions,  shadows,  etc.,  as  in  Spencer's  view.  When 
definitely  formed,  it  is  used  as  a  perfectly  general  means  of 
explanation  ;  souls  of  all  objects  being  assumed,  as  well  as  of 
men,  animals,  and  plants.  This  primitive  Animism  contains 
the  germ  of  religion.  The  most  important  difference  between 
Dr.  Tylor's  theory  and  Spencer's  seems  to  be  that  while 
Spencer  traces  all   gods   to   ancestral  ghosts,  Dr.  T}-lor  leaves 
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open  the  possibility  of  c.\i)l:iiiiini^-  sonu'  dritics  as  (lin'ct  imiior- 
sonations  of  natural  phenomena,  after  llie  idea  that  all  things 
have  souls  has  once  been  formed. 

Of  those  who  have  dealt  with  Anthropology  as  a  special 
science,  Dr.  Tylor  has  done  most  to  define  its  exact  scope 
and  to  develop  its  method.  He  places  it,  as  the  "science  of 
culture,"  between  the  inquiries  of  prehistoric  archteology,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of 
history  proper  on  the 
other.  Geological  con- 
clusions with  regard  to 
the  antiquit}'  of  man 
give  scientific  ground 
for  assuming  a  long 
interval  between  the 
earliest  beginnings  of 
arts,  of  religions,  of 
political  institutions, 
and  so  forth,  and  their 
developed  state  in 
civilisations  such  as 
those  of  Asia  and 
Eui-ope.  It  is  this  in- 
terval that  the  special 
inquiries  of  anthro- 
pologists aim  at  tilling 
up.  As  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  recon- 
structed process  of  development,  they  point  especially  to  the 
phenomena  known  as  "  survivals  in  culture "  ;  that  is,  traces 
in  the  most  highly  civilised  societies  of  Avhat  are  held  to  be 
primitive  institutions.  These  correspond  exactly  to  function- 
less  "  rudiments "  of  organs  in  biology.  We  readily  see  that 
an  evolution  such  as  the  anthropologists  suppose  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  biological  evolution,  being  both 
confirmatory  of  it  and  confirmed  by  it. 

Tlie  influence  of  Comte  on  English  thought  was  especially 
promoted  by  the  writings  of  George  Henry  Lewes  (1817-7iS), 
whose  exposition  of  "  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences " 
appeared  in  the  same  year  (1853)  as  Miss  Martineau's  abridged 
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translation  nf  the  "  Pliilosopliie  Positive."  In  Lcwes's  "I'roUeins 
of  Life  and  Mind"  (l<S74-9)  a  profound  idea  of  Cdinte  that 
was    not    taken    up    by    Mill,    and    for    which    Spencer    has 

jsrecise    equivalent,    was 


introduced  into  English 
psychology.  Cointe,  indeed, 
repudiates  the  notion  of 
psj'chology  as  a  subjective 
science  with  introspection 
for  its  method  ;  nevertheless, 
he  brought  out  more  effec- 
tively than  anyone  before 
him  the  deiJendence  of  the 
individual  for  his  mental 
life  as  a  personal  itj'  on  the 
existence  of  the  "  social 
medium.'  This  idea  Lewes 
worked  out  so  as  to  give 
psychologists  the  benefit  of 
Comte's  insight. 

Lewes,  though  distinc- 
tively a  psychologist  and 
philosopher,  occupied  him- 
self also  \vith  physiological  research,  and,  in  his  "  Problems," 
sought  to  define  the  relations  between  physiology  and  psych- 
olog}-.  Others  who  are  more  distinctive!}'  cultivators  of 
special  science  worked  in  the  same  direction.  ])rs.  iVIaudsley 
and  Hughlings  Jackson  brought  the  study  of  mind  into 
relation  \vith  pathology  as  well  as  with  physiologj^  Dr.  I). 
Ferrier,  in  "The  Functions  of  the  Brain"  (1876),  tried  to 
found  on  experiment  a  theory  of  the  localisation  of  jiarticular 
sensory  impressions  and  motor  powers  in  defined  cerebi-al  areas. 
Among  men  of  special  science  Professor  Huxley  perhaps  did 
most  service  to  general  philosophy.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis 
Galton,  besides  his  important  biological  work,  contributed  to 
the  theoiy  of  jDsychological  heredity,  and,  in  papers  on  "  mental 
imagery,"  threw  new  light  on  what  takes  place  in  the  mind 
when  we  form  concejJtions,  The  suggestive  metaphysical 
speculations  of  W.  K.  Clifford  may  also  be  referred  to. 

Psychology  itself  began  in   this   period  to  be   treated  more 
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US  a  R])oeial  science.     Tlio  work  of  Profcssoi'  Sully,  for  example, 

was  iiiainlv  positive  psychology,  to  the  exclusion  ol'  the  nieta- 

])hysical  inquiries  mixed   with   it    in   older  English  treatises  on     • 

the    mind.       The    necessity    for     this    clear    demarcation    was 

urged  by  George  Crooni    Robertson   (1.S42-9-2),   who   also  best 

represents  the  English  tradition  face  to  face  with   the  reaction 

of  what  is  known  as  the  Hegelian  school. 

The     leader    of    this    reaction    was     Thomas    Hill    (ireen  The 

,  ,  1     T  1        •  T   ■         Hegelian 

(1.S.S()-.S2),   whose   celebrated    lutrodnctions  to    a  new    edition  Reaction 

of  Hume  in    1!S74   were  meant   to   overthrow  English  Experi- 

cntialisin    as    represented  especially   by  J.  S.  Mill.      The  later 

English   thinkers,    Green    insisted,    were    wrong    in    trying    to 

retain   the    principles   which    Hume    had    shown    to    result    in 

scepticism.     Hume's  scejjticisin  was  the  starting-point  for   the 

genuine   reconstruction  begun   by  Kant  on  different  lines,  and 

carried    higher    by   Hegel ; 


but  to  maintain  anything 
like  Hume's  or  Locke's 
own  positions  is  no  longer 
possible.  AVith  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  this  in 
detail,  Green  undertook  a 
close  examination  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The 
self-  contradictory  charac- 
ter of  their  positions  being 
shown,  nothing  really  re- 
mained, in  his  opinion,  for 
the  assailant  of  Experi- 
entialisin  to  dispose  of; 
all  its  later  representatives 
being  less  thorough-going 
than  Hume,  and  having 
avoided  scepticism  only 
by  not  pushing  their  argu- 
ments, as  Hume  did,  to 
the  end.  Green's  more  original  works,  in  which  he  stat(>s  his 
doctrine  on  its  positive  side,  have  appeared  posthumously, 
beginning  with  the  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics"  (LSS:}). 

In  other    contemporary  philosophic  writers    as    well    as    in 
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Green  the  (iennan  influence  goes  deeper  than  in  those  who, 
like  Whewell  and  JIauiilton,  came  at  an  earher  period  more 
or  less  under  the  intluence  of  Kant.  To  the  intervening 
period  helongs  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling's  "  Secret  of  Hegel " 
(1!S65),  in  which  Hegel  was  definitely  put  forward  as  the 
author  of  a  true  philosophy  for  this  and  succeeding  ages. 
Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson's  works,  the  most  important  of 
wdiich  is  "The  Philosophy  of  Reflection"  (1S78),  have  been 
deeply  influenced  by  the  thought  both  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
though  Mr.  Hodgson  attaches  himself  not  to  the  German 
but  to  the  English  tradition.  Within  the  Hegelian  school  an 
independent  position  is  taken  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  from 
whom  has  jaroceeded  important  logical  work.  Professor  W. 
Wallace,  of  Oxford  (1844-1897),  tran.slated  Hegel's  "Logic," 
and  furnished  it  with  valuable  prolegomena, 
croom  On  the  lines  of  Mill,  the  logical  works  of  Dr.  Venn  talce   a 

chief  place.  Others,  in  general  philosophj',  have  continued  to 
follow  the  experiential  tradition  without  directly  considering  the 
objections  of  its  new  opponents.  The  most  direct  attempt  to 
meet  the  Hegelian  school  on  general  philosophic  ground  was 
made  by  Croom  Robertson  (1842-LS92),  who,  while  recognising 
the  force  in  Green's  criticisms,  questioned  his  assumption  that 
later  English  thinkers  have  made  no  advance  on  Hume.  Even 
as  against  Hume  and  Berkeley,  if  we  ;nake  explicit  that  distinction 
between  psychological  questions  about  the  origin  of  knowledge 
and  philosophical  questions  about  its  validity  which  they  did 
not  themselves  fonnulate,  many  of  Green's  arguments  lose  their 
point.  It  is  true,  Robertson  allowed,  that  English  experientialists 
of  the  present  centiny  wotdd  have  done  better  to  meet  Kant 
in  detail ;  but  their  failure  to  do  this  has  had  its  compensation, 
since,  by  working  on  their  own  lines,  they  have  arrived  at  prin- 
ciples that  furnish  a  real  reply  to  the  nev/  objections  against 
their  traditional  mode  of  philosopliising.  What  is  essential  in 
the  English  tradition  from  Locke  onwards  is  sunply  this,  that 
philosophical  cpiestions,  though  not  identical  with  psychological 
questions,  are  to  be  approached  through  p.sychology.  Robertson 
himself  sought  to  make  good  a  defect  in  ilill's  "  Logic  "  by  his 
theory  of  mathematical  axioms  (1875),  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  a  translation  of  Kant  into  psychological  terms  or  as  a 
solution  of  Kant's  problem  from  the  experiential  point  of  view. 
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To  our  ])i-csent  period  belong  several  important  ethical  Ethics, 
treatises.  Dr.  Martineau's  "  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  coming 
at  the  end  of  the  pcriotl,  was  a  classical  expression  of  the 
doctrine  known  as  Int  uitionalisni.  Professor  Sidgwick's  "  Methods 
of  Ethics  "  was  on  utilitarian  lines,  but  seeks  to  arrive  at  principles 
common   to   LTtilitarians   and    Intuitionalists.     Leslie  Stephen's 


DB.  JAMES  M.lRTIXEAr,  BY  A.  E.  EJISLIE,  A.R.W.S. 
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"  Science  of  Ethics,'  written  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view, 
makes  great  use  of  the  revived  conception  that  man  is  funda- 
mentally a  social  being.  This  conception,  which  belongs  both  to 
Hegel  and  Comte,  is  implied  all  through  Green's  "  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics."  Green's  lectures  on  political  philosophy,  published 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  depended  on  the  same 
conception ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  one  incon- 
testable acquisition  of  English  thought  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  without  respect  to  the  distinction 
between  rival  schools. 
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On  Scptoinlicr  IfHli,  1S48,  an  cinlith  lueinber  of  Saturn's 
tainily  of  moons  was  (lis(X)vered  sinmltaneously  by  Lassell  at 
Startield,  and  by  l>i>nd  at  ('auibridge,  U.S.A.  It  received  the 
name  of  HyjiLTiini.  The  recognition  of  Saturn's  dusky  ring-  was 
liliewi.se  a  duplicate  event,  although  J)awes,  the  English  observer, 
on  November  25th,  lcS50,  had  been  slightly  anticipated  by 
Bond.  The  meteoric  constitution  of  tlic  entire  ring-system  was 
theoretically  proved  by  Clerk  Ma.xwell  (1831-79)  in  18.57,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  experimentally  verified 
with  the  sjiectroscope  by  J.  E.  Keeler,  at  Allegheny,  in 
Penn.sylvania. 

An  important  contribution  to  lunar  theory  was  made  by 
Adams's  demonstration,  in  1853,  that  the  cause  assigned  by 
Laplace  for  the  secular  acceleration  of  our  .satellite  was 
insufficient,  although,  in  its  measure,  true.  This  raised  the 
question  of  a  possible  lengthening  of  the  day  by  tidal  friction, 
and  brought  into  view  the  jiart  played  by  that  agency  in 
modifying  the  relations  of  mutually  revolving  bodies.  Professor 
G.  H.  Darwin  showed,  in  1879,  that  it  had  been  exceptionally 
effective  in  the  earth-moon  system  ;  and  his  researches  pointed 
to  the  origin  of  the  secondary  body  by  "  tission  "  from  a  Huid, 
or  plastic  primary.  He  extended  them,  in  1881,  to  the  whole 
solar  .system,  but  obtained  no  such  definite  results.  This  effort 
to  apply  rigorous  methods  to  cosmogony  has  been  imitated  for 
binary  stars  by  Dr.  See,  of  Chicago.  Of  far  wider  import  was  the 
introduction  of  the  great  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy, 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  Joule's  determinations,  in  1843  and 
1849,  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (p.  258).  One  of  its 
effects  was  to  set  a  limit  to  the  age  of  the  sun.  Since  its  heat- 
emissions  involve  contraction  in  bulk,  it  must — according  to 
Lord  Kelvin's  calculations — have  been,  some  twelve  million  years 
ago,  eight  times  less  dense  than  now — in  other  words,  its 
specific  gravity  was  about  one-sixth  that  of  water :  while, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  to  ten  million  future  years,  it  will  be  as 
heavy  as  lead.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  for  certain  that  a  body 
six  times  more  tenuous  than  water  might  not  have  been 
brilliantly  luminous,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  extinction 
will  long  anticipate  condensation  even  to  the  average  massiveness 
of  the  earth.  Estimates  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  accepted 
with  due  allowance  for  complications  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
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1S52,  of  a  strict  eoincidence  between  the  terrestrial-niajjnetic 
and  snn-spot  periods,  (h-ew  increased  attention  to  solar  ]ihysics  ; 
and  the  observations  of  spots  made  by  Richard  Christopher 
Carringtou  (1S2G-75)  during  the  years  ].S5.S-(il,  led  him  to  the 
signiKcant  conclusions  that  the  rate  of  the  sun's  I'olation  slackens 
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progressively  from  the  e(iuator  towards  the  poles,  and  that  the 
spot-zones  close  downwards  in  latitude  with  the  exhaustion  of 
each  cycle  of  disturbance. 

Warren    de    la    Rue  (bSlo-.S!))  was    a    pioneer    m    celestial 
photography.     He  obtained  pictures  of  the  moon  by  the  colic idi<iii  fn^Astron- 
process  in  18.53;  and  the  systematic  self-registration  of  sun-spots   °™y- 
was   begun  at  Kew,  in   1S.5.S,  with  his  "photo-heliograph."     }iis 
photographs  of  the  ecdipsed  sun,  July  ISth,  LstiO,  taken  with  the 
same  instrument  at  Rivabellosa,  in  Spain,  proved  decisively  the 
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solar  status  of  the  "red  jiroiiiinonces  "  b_y  exhibitinn' their  inde- 
pendcnc^e  of  the  moon's  inolioii.  The  high  vahie  of  the  camera 
for  the  dehneation  of  the  solar  corona  was  accentuated  by  the 
fine  photngraphs  taken  l)y  Brothers  during  the  Mediterranean 
eclipse  of  December  22n(l,  INTO,  and  by  artists  attached  to  J^ord 
Lindsay's  party  at  1  jail; id,  and  to  General  Tennant's  party  at 
Dodabetta,  during  the  totality  visible  in  Southern  India,  Decend)er 
12th,   1S71.     Their  discussion   ii}'  A.   Cowper   Kanyard  in  l.sTit 
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brought  out  the  "  synclinal "  arrangement  of  coronal  streamers  ; 
while  their  comparison  with  photographs  of  the  American  eclijise 
of  July  29th,  1S7.S,  suggested  to  him  a  variation  of  coronal. type 
in  correlation  with  the  variation  of  spotted  surface,  since  amply 
verified.  Plates  exposed  by  Dr.  Schuster  to  the  eclipsed  sun. 
May  17th,  1.SS2,  at  Sohag,  in  Egypt,  disclosed  a  beautiful  comet 
hurrying  past  perihelion  while  half  enmeshed  in  coronal  rays  ; 
and  the  brilliant  radiated  solar  halo,  characteristic  of  spot-maxima, 
was  nnprinted  upon  them,  as  well  as  in  photographs  taken  by 
Messrs.  Lawrance  and  Woods,  May  6th,  1883,  on  Caroline  Island, 
in  the  Southern  Pacific. 
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During  the  period  imw  under  consideration,  a  llir-reacliing 
change  has  taken  j'liiec  in  the  methods  and  aims  of  aslronoiuy. 
TiiG  telescope  has  found  auxiliaries  in  the  spectroscope  and  the 
camera,  and  auxiliaries  of  such  versatile  powers  that  their 
performance  cont  innaliy  outstrips  their  ]jroniis(\     The  new  science 
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of  astrophysics  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
while  the  elder  gravitational  astronomy  is  concerned  with  their 
movements ;  but  a  meeting-place  has  been  provided  by  spectro- 
scopic determinations  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight:  and  sit^ns 
are  not  wanting  tiiat  celestial  mechanicians  will  fully  respond  to 
the  novel  demands  upon  their  resources. 

The  pi'inciple  that  the  qualities  of  prismatic  li.ght  emitted  or 
296 
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absorbi'd  by  glowing  vapmirs  are  unfailingly  distinctive,  was,  by 
Kirclihott',  ill  185f)-(iO,  made  the  basis  of  solar  cheiaistiy.  In 
England  the  subject,  was  energetically  prosecuted  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Xornian  Lockyer,  wlio  devised  the  "  analysing  spectro.scopc,"  and, 
on  March  4th,  IHiJCi,  applied  it  to  the  exaniiiiation  ot  a  sun-spot. 
The  spectroscopic  method  of  viewing  prominences  in  full  sunshine 
was  also  arrived  at  by  him,  independently  of  Janssen,  in  October, 
18G8,  after  their  light  had  been  proved,  by  observations  during 
the  Indian  eclipse  of  August  19th,  1<S(J8,  to  be  of  gaseous  origin.- 

Bright  lines  due  to  hydrogen  were 
conspicuous  in  it;  and  with  them 
appeared  a  yellow  ray  emitted,  as 
Lockyer  and  Frankland  quickly 
perceived,  by  a  then  unknown 
substance  to  whiuh  they  gave  the 
name  of  "  helium."  Lockyer's  and 
Respighi's  examination  with  the 
"slitless  spectroscope"  of  the  corona 
seen,  by  favour  of  the  interposing 
moon,  at  Eaikul  in  1871,  had  an 
experimental  value ;  but  tlie  first 
definite  and  complete  record  of 
the  nature  of  the  coronal  spectrum 
inscribed  itself  on  Dr.  Schuster's 
negatives  in  1882.  Their  study  inspired  Dr.  (now  Sir  AVilliam) 
Huggins  with  the  idea  of  photographing  the  corona  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  eclipse,  by  means  of  its  strong  ultra-violet 
emanations,  and  he  obtained  some  apparently  genuine  pictures ; 
but  their  promise  has  remained  unfulfilled. 

In  conjunction  with  William  Allen  ^liller  (1817  70),  he 
entered,  in  1862,  upon  an  investigation  of  stellar  spectra;  and 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  May  26tli,  1864,  the  earliest 
definite  particulars  regarding  the  chemistry  of  stars.  In  the 
spectrum  of  Aldebaran,  lines  characteristic  of  hydrogen,  iron, 
sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  other  substances  were 
identified ;  and  the  composition  of  Betelgeux  was  shown  to 
be  similar,  though  not  identical.  The  outburst  of  "  T  ( 'oronte," 
detected  May  12tli,  1866,  by  John  Birmingham,  of  Tuain 
in  Ireland,  afforded  the  first  opportunity  of  analysing  the  light 
of  a  temporary  star.     It  was  proved  at  Tulse  Hill  to  be  enveloped 
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in  a  blaze  of  hydrogen  and  other  yuses.  Nova  Cygiii,  which 
leaped  into  visibility  Noveuiltor  24tli,  I. S7(i,  showed  itself  to  be 
snnilarly  cn-cunistaneed  :  Imt  :i  stranti:e  devclopniont  of  light  at 
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the  core  of  the  great  Andromeda  nebula  in  Angnst,  ISS.'),  was 
of   a  different  and  dubious  nature. 

On  August  29th,  lS(i4,  l)r.  Huggins  made  the  capital 
discovery  of  gaseous  nebula;.  The  subject  of  his  initial  ex])eri- 
inent  was  a  "planetary  "  in  Ih-aco.  He  found  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  light  concentrated  in  a  single  green  line,  as  yet  unidentiticd 
with  any  terrestrial  substance.  And  the  case  was  t}  ])ical.  In 
all  gaseous    nebul;i!    (with  perhaps   one  exception),  comprising, 
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besides  jjlanetaiucs,  tlic  invL;'nlar  kind  excinplified  by  the  vast 
structure  in  Orion,  the  same  ray  iiredominates,  aUhough  associ- 
ated, as  ])r.  Hug^•ins  at  once  perceived,  with  hydrogen-emissions. 
He  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the  majority  of  undistinguislied 
ncbnl;e,  besides  all  star-clusters,  give  an  unbroken  spectrum, 
indicating  notable  progress  in  condensation. 

The  first  photograph  of  a  star-spectrum  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Hnggins  in  1SC3  ;  but  it  was  liis  adoption,  in  1876,  of  the  "  dr\  - 
plate"  method,  permitting  long  exposures,  that  determined  his 
success  in  this  branch.  On  December  18th,  1879,  he  exhibited 
to  the  Royal  Society  seven  very  perfect  "spectrograms,"  six 
of  which  Avere  derived  from  "  white  stars  "  like  Vega.  And  in 
all  of  these  a  rhythmical  series  of  dark  lines  was  strongly 
impressed,  evidently  representing  the  ultra-violet  continuation  of 
the  hy(h-ogen-speetrum,  the  essential  character  of  which  was  thus 
brought  to  view  through  the  analysis  of  rays  emitted  many  years 
previously  in  the  depths  of  space.  The  spectrum  of  the  Orion 
nebula  was  photographed  with  the  same  apparatus  March  7th, 
1882.  At  Tulse  Hill,  also,  the  momentous  step  was  taken  in  1868 
of  introducing  into  astronomical  researches  the  spectroscopic 
method  of  determining  motion  in  the  line  of  sight.  Its  import- 
ance can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  stellar 
radial  velocities,  thus  visually  estimated,  are  subject  to  large 
uncertainties ;  from  which,  however,  measures  on  photographic 
plates  are  for  the  most  part  exempt.  On  this  principle,  a  couple 
of  j-ears  later,  the  tremendous  agitations  of  the  solar  chromo- 
sphere were  studied  by  Lock3Tr,  with  the  result  of  .showing  the 
pi'evalence  there  of  tornadoes  wliirling  at  rates  up  to  120  miles 
a  second. 
Variable  John    Russell    Hind  (1823-95)   was   the   first   English   dis- 

stars.  coverer  of  asteroids.  As  an  observer  at  j\Ir.  Bishop's  establishment 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  he  captured  Iris  and  Flora,  August  13th 
and  October  13th,  1847,  and  added  later  .six  more  members  to 
the  same  family.  On  April  28th,  1848,  a  "new  star"  was 
detected  by  him  in  the  constellation  Ophiuchus.  It  rose  in 
four  days  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifth  magnitude,  then  rapidly 
faded  into  obscurity.  But  his  most  remarkable  discovery,  made 
October  11th,  1852,  was  that  of  a  small  nebula  in  Taurus,  which 
has  since  frequently  disappeared  and  re-appeared.  Confirmatory 
instances  are  not  wanting.     The  phenomenon  of  variability   in 
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these  objects  adds  vastly  to  llif  iiuportaiice  (if  their  plioto- 
gi-aphic  portrayal,  the  complete  success  of  wliich  was  assured  by 
Dr.  Couunon's  cx(piisite  picture  of  the  Orion  nebula,  taken  with 
his  three-foot  silver-on-glass  reflector  January  30th,  1883. 

From  an  exaniination  of  the  spectnnu  of  Winuecke's  comet  comets 
in  18(i8,  Dr.  Huggins  concluded  its  chief  material  to  be  a  hydro-  l^ectro- 
carbon  gas :  and  the  inference  has  proved  true  of  most,  if  not  scope, 
all.  coiiiets.     The  two  bright  apparitions  of  May  and  Septeinbcn-, 
J8.S2,  blazed,  however,  with  .sodiiun  as  they  closely  approafhed 


SPECTIUH    or    THE    SUN    AND    GHK.4T    .XEUILA    I.V    OUlnX. 
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the  sun,  and  the  latter  with  iron  besides.  Both  were 
observed  by  Dr.  Gopeland  at  Dunecht.  The  transit  of  the 
September  comet  across  the  sun,  Avatched  by  ilr.  Finlay  and 
Dr.  Elkin  at  the  (Jape,  was  an  unique  event.  Photographs  of  this 
line  object,  taken  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir 
David)  Gill  showed  the  unexpected  advantages  of  common  por- 
trait-lenses for  getting  impressions  of  nebulous  masses  ;  and  the 
uuiltitude  of  stars  on  the  plates  not  only  suggested  to  Dr.  Gill 
the  plan  of  his  photographic  "  Durchmusterung  "  (review),  giving 
the  places  of  350,000  southern  stars,  but  started  the  grand  inter- 
national star-charting  enterprise, still  (U)0-i)in  cotn-seof  execution. 

English  astronomers  have  led  the  attack  upon  the  arduous  ^ne  Sun's 
problem  of  the  sun's  distance.    The  necessity  for  a  large  reduction 
in  the  accepted   value   of  ninety-five   million  miles  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  in  1864,  and  the  transits 


tiy-t  77/a;  sirocj-:ssi()X  of  the   HFMOCHAav. 

of  Venus  in  1S74  and  IN.S2  witc  antici[)ate(l  as  o[ni(irtunit,ios 
for  settling  the  matter  detinitively.  Expeditions,  adniiralily 
organised  by  Sir  George  Airy  and  I\Ir.  Stone,  the  late  Radclitt'e 
Observer   at   Oxfoi'd,  were    despatched,   on   both   occasions,   to 
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various  parts  of  the  globe ;  yet  with  little  effect  in  diminishing 
the   uncertainty.      More   conKdence  was   inspired  by  Dr.  Gill's 
single-handed  operations  upon  Mars  at  Ascension  in  1S77,  giving 
ninety-three  million  miles  as  the  value  of  the  great  unit. 
steUar  '|'he  parallaxes  of  several  stars  were  rehablv  measured  bv 

I)r.  Briinnow  (1S21-91),  astronomer  royal  for  Ii'eland,  and   by 
his  successor.  Sir  Robert  ]'>all,  between  1867   and   18cSl.     The 
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(Icteriniiialions  oF  nine  southern  stars  by  (Jill  and  l'",lkin,  ia 
I.SS-J  ;},  showed  the  hehomctcr  to  lie  tlii'  inslrunient  best 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work.  They  lixcd  the  (Hstance  of 
a  Centauri — still  onr  nearest  known  sidereal  nci^-hbonr — at 
twenty-tive  billions  of  miles;  showed  Sirins  to  be  about  twice  as 
remote;  and  the  brilliant  Canopns  to  lie  altogeth(>r  beyond  the 
reach   of    their   sounding's.      Dr.    (iJill   succeeded   Mr.  Stone  as 


I'HUTUiaiAI'll    OF    LU.MKT    uT    SErTlCMIUni,     IS^-', 
NUMEROUS    STARS. 
(Bi;  iwrmisskm  of  Sir  David  all,  K.C.l:.) 


H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  in  T879,  Mr.  Stone  having  occu- 
pied the  post  from  the  retirement  of  Sir  Thomas  ibiclear  in 
1870.  At  Greenwich  the  administration  was  transferred,  in 
1881,  from  Sir  (leorge  Airy  to  Mr.  W.   H.   M.  Christie. 

A   profoimd    alteration    has,   since    ISiCt,   affected    ideas    re-   The 

warding   the  structure   of   the   universe.       Sir   John    Herschel's  J?*",^" 
~         .  ~ .  .  .  Froulem. 

description  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds  as  aggregations  of  sidereal 
matter  in  all  stages  of  condensation  proved,  as  Whewell  insisted 
in  1853,  and  lierbert  Spencer  in  185,S,  that  star-clusters  and 
nebuLe  differ  gencricall}- ;  and  the  fact  was  rendered  patent 
b}-  Huggins's  application  to  them  of  the  s])ectroscope.  The  dis- 
tribution of  nebula',  too,   in  obvious    correspondence   with    the 
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lines  of  the  Mill;y  Way  (shown  in  .Mr.  Sidney  Waters's  chart 
of  1869),  eft'ectually  reduces  them  from  the  status  of  nidc- 
pendent  starry  realms  to  the  less  ])retentious  rank  of  members 
of  the  gahxctic  sj-stem.  This  triuh  was  enforced  in  many  of 
R.  H.  Proctor's  writings.  Thus,  the  investigation  of  the  nature, 
distance,  and  architcctiu'e  of  the  Jlilky  ^Vay  lias  come  to  be 
the  prime  object  of  cosmieal  inquirers. 


T.  G. 
BONNEY. 
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Using  l.s:^:^  the  year  when  the  publication  of  Lycll's  "  Principles  " 
was  completed,  as  a  new  point  of  departure,  we  may  trace  the 
progress  of  the  science  down  to  the  present  day.  Soon  after 
this  date  a.  separation  into  suljordinate  branches  becomes  more 
easily  recognised.  The  pakeontologist  found  an  ample  field  in 
studying  fossils,  not  only  as  the  stratigraphist  had  already  done, 
for  chronological  purposes,  but  also  for  the  significance  of  their 
zoological  (or  botanical)  affinities  and  diversities.  In  this 
matter,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  Brongniart, 
Deshayes,  and  Lamarck,  in  France,  were  ahead  of  any  English 
woi-kers  in  their  knowledge  of  fossil  conchology,  and  Cuvier  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  father  of  vertebrate  pakeontology.  But 
soon  after  his  death  (in  1832)  Richard  Owen  began  to  rise  into 
repute  as  a  British  successor  to  the  distinguished  Frenchman, 
and  a  little  later — early  in  the  fourth  decade — Edward  Forbes 
became  distinguished  for  work  among  the  invertebrates,  which 
was  ended  by  his  death,  while  still  in  his  prime,  in  1854. 

In  LS47  the  Pakeontographical  Society  was  established,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  figurino-  all  the  British  fossils.  Amonsr 
the  contributors  to  the  splendid  volumes  which  are  annually 
issued  will  be  found  most  of  the  paleontologists  who  have 
attained  eminence  in  Britain.  It  must  suffice  to  name  only  a 
few  memoirs  from  those  members  whose  work  is  done,  such  as 
that  of  T.  Davidson,  on  the  Brachiopods  :  J.  \\ .  Saltei-,  on  the 
Trilobites;  Milne  Edwards,  Haime,  and  P.  M.  Duncan,  on  the 
Corals ;  T.  Wright,  on  the  Sea-urchins  and  Starfish ;  Scarles 
Wood  (aided  by  his  son),  on  the  Crag  Mollusca  :  and  R.  Owen, 
on  extinct  Reptiles  and  Turtles.  The  work  also  of  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  on  the  Foraminifers;  of  his  son,  P.  H.  Carpenter,  on 
the  Crinoids  ;  of  Hugh  Falconer  and  T.  H.  Hu.xley,  the  one  in 
certain,  the  other  in  many  departments  of  vertebrate  pala3onto- 
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logy,  and  tliat  of  W.  C.  Williaiiisdii,  in  fos.sil  liotany,  though 
pnbhshed  elsewhere,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Many  still  living 
have  followed  in  their  steps,  but  an  enumeration  of  these,  in  the 
limits  to  which  this  notice  must  be  restricted,  would  be  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names  ;  a  selection  would  be  an  invidious  task. 

In  LS59  Charles  Darwin  published  his  famous  book  "  On  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection  "  (p.  434).  This 
idea,  which  had  occurred  independently  to  A.  K.  Wallace  while 
he  was  at  work  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  though  mainly  an 
induction  from  the  study  of  living  animals  and  plants,  obviously 
depended  also  on  the  evidence  of  fossil  forms.  At  first  sight 
this  seemed,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable,  and  the  independence 
of  species  was  maintained  by  not  a  few  eminent  palaeontologists, 
although  Uarwin  in  his  famous  chapter  on  "  the  imperfection  of 
the  geological  record "  had  indicated  the  need  of  caution  in 
dealinc:  with  neo'ative  evidence.  But  evolution,  as  the  new 
doctrine  was  called,  found  from  the  first  an  advocate  in 
T.  H.  Huxley ;  and  more  recent  discoveries  in  palaiontology 
have  not  only  removed  many  difficulties,  but  also  supplied 
much  additional  evidence,  so  that  the  old  idea  of  separate 
centres  of  creation  now  finds  but  few  supporters  among 
j)hilosophic  naturalists. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Principles  ' 
was  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  study  of  jihysical  geology, 
a  subject  hardly  separable  from  physical  geography.  The  older 
geologists  had  seen  in  mountain -peaks  and  valleys  the  records 
of  mighty  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  W.  Hopkins,  of 
Cambridge,  had  attempted  to  explain  the  valleys  of  the  Weald 
as  a  result  of  strains  in  the  upheaval  of  the  region ,  but  as 
"  convulsionist  "  views  lost  ground,  a  more  and  more  confident 
appeal  was  made  to  the  forces  still  at  work.  The  credit  of 
indicating  clearly  that  the  rivers  make  the  valleys,  rather  than 
the  valleys  the  rivers,  is  due,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  to 
J.  B.  Jukes,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Ireland.  His 
views  were  published  about  the  year  1862,  and  are  now  generally 
accepted  among  geologists. 

But  before  this  another  great  forward  step  was  made.  In 
many  parts  not  only  of  Britain  but  also  of  Northern  Europe 
su})orficial  deposits  of  gravel,  often  coarse  as  well  as  fine,  of  sand 
and  of  clay,  commonly  full  of  stones,  occur  at  various  elevations. 
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lyin;,;' lilvc  a  iiiaiille  over  the  ordinary  Triiiary  and  oldi.'r  rocl^s. 
iSoine  of  the.su  stones  attain  a  large  size,  and  isolated  boulders 
are  scattered  here  and  there  over  tlie  countr3\  These  were 
formerly  claimed  as  j)roofs  of  the  tumnltnous  action  of  an 
universal  deluge,  but  (careful  study  began  to  show  the  difficulties 
in  this  hypothesis,  and  appeal  before  long  was  made  to  another 
means  of  transport.  About 
1835  Dc  Churpentier,  a 
Swiss  geologist,  maintained 
tliat  the  erratics  and 
l)ouId(>r  clays  of  his  couiUry 
had  been  deposited  by 
glaciers  at  a  time  when 
they  had  extended  far  be- 
yond their  present  limits 
in  the  Alps:  and  in  LS40 
Agassiz,  of  Neuchatel,  de- 
voted himself  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
He  was  visited,  while  thus 
occupied,  by  J.  J>.  Forbes, 
noted  for  his  researches 
into  the  physics  of  glai'ier 
ice,  and  by  W.  Buckland, 
with  whom  he  afterwai-ds 
investigated  the  north  of  ISritain.  Here  ihey  found  signs  of  ice 
action  similar  to  those  in  Switzerland  ;  the  discovery,  announced 
by  Buckland,  though  too  startling  to  be  at  once  accepted,  gradually 
obtained  credit,  and  further  examination  showed  that  all  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Britain  had  been  similarly  occuiiicd 
by  glaciers.  But  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ice  considerable 
difference  of  ojiinion  still  prevails.  ]iy  one  school  a  very  large 
part  of  the  English  lowlands,  the  bed  of  the  Irish  Sea  and  uiost 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  Northern  Europe  to  the  south  of  Berlin, 
are  asserted  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a  great  ice  sheet,  which 
is  even  believed  by  some  to  have  invaded  the  country  from 
Polar  regions.  Another  school  restricts  the  ice  within  narrower 
limits,  and  attributes  most  of  the  lowland  deposits,  with  certain 
shell-bearing  gravels  found  even  in  the  hill  regions,  to  the  action 
of  shore-ice  and  floating  ice  while  the  land  was  submerged. 
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But  in  LS()2  A.  ]{;uiis;iv,  wlio  Imd  alroiuly  done  excellent 
work  on  the  track  of  icu  in  Britain,  arou.sed  a  controversy  by 
claiming  a  new  effect  for  glaciers.  In  a  paper  read  to  the 
London  Geological  Society  he  attributed  the  basins  of  the 
greater  Alpine  lakes  to  the  erosive  action  of  ice,  and  a  fortiori 
the  lakes  of  the  various  mountainous  regions  of  Britain.  This 
produced  a  controversy.  His  opponents  maintained  the  effect 
of  ice  to  1)0  abrasive  rather  tlian  erosive,  and  thus  to  be  incom- 
petent, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  produce 
more  than  a  shallow  tarn,  and  they  attributed  the  larger  lakes 
to  unequal  movemoiits  in  the  beds  of  valleys  at  a  very  late 
23eriod  in  their  history.  The  controversy  is  not  ended,  but 
it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  say  that  Ramsay's  views  have  not 
found  their  most  ardent  supporters  airiong  those  geologists  who 
are  most  familiar  with  mountains  and  glaciers. 

No  unimportant  step  was  made  in  i)hysical  geology  when 
the  structure  called  slaty  cleavage  was  understood.  The 
phenomena  were  observed  and  correlated  by  Sedgwick  in  a 
masterlj'  communication  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1835. 
The  true  explanation,  that  this  structure  was  a  consequence  of 
pressure,  was  gradually  established  by  Sharpe  and  others.  The 
knowledge  of  the  form,  deposits,  and  fauna  of  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  ocean  has  been  enormously  augmented  since  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  especially  by  the  voyage  of  the 
Challenger,  which,  after  three  or  four  tentative  expeditions,  was 
sent  out  by  the  Government  from  1873  to  1876.  The  results  of 
this  extended  investigation  of  the  great  ocean  basin  have  been 
embodied  in  a  long  series  of  memoirs,  the  publication  of  which 
is  only  just  completed  (18f)()  ;  p.  927). 

Closely  connected  with  the  last  epoch  in  the  earth's  history 
is  the  question  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  Buckland  so  early  as 
1.S22  had  described  the  contents  of  Kirkdale  Cave  in  Yorkshire, 
in  which  bones  of  hyaenas  and  other  animals  foreign  to  this 
country  had  been  found,  but  had  appealed  to  them  in  his 
"  Relicjuia^  Diluviana; "  as  proofs  of  an  universal  deluge.  Lyell 
in  1833  had  examined  a  collection  made  by  Dr.  Schmerling 
from  caves  in  the  Meuse  valley,  where  the  bones  of  man  were 
associated  with  those  of  extinct  mannnals,  and  had  formed  his 
own  conclusions.  In  1S47  Boucher  de  Perthes  had  announced 
the    discovery   of  flint  implements  of  human  workmanship  in 
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gravel  on  the  Hanks  of  tlio  Siinime  valley,  l>ut  this  aunouneo- 
nieut  did  not  obtain  general  credence  among  iMiglish  geologists 
till  about  twelve  years  later,  when  it  was  conlinned  b}'  John 
Evans,  Falconer,  and  Prestwich.  The  river  gravels  in  southern 
and  eastern  Kngland  were  then  exaniincd.  as  well   as  the  caves 


MILLIAM    TEXGELLY,      F.U.S..    EY    A.    S.    CUI'E,    A.R.A. 
(li;i  permis^iim  uf  the  Torquay  Natxrid  llistorti  Suckti/.) 

in  various  hill  districts,  notably  that  called  Kent's  Hole,  near 
Torquay,  which  was  systematically  searched  by  W.  Pengelly, 
with  the  aid  of  the  British  Association.  The  result  was  to 
demonstrate,  by  overwhelming  evidence,  that  England,  not  to 
mention  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  been  occupied  by  men  of  a 
very  low  civilisation  at  an  age  when  many  animals  now  extinct 
were  abundant — an  age  suthciently  remote  to  allow  time  enough 
for  the  occurrence  of  important  physical  changes.     These  con- 
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elusions,  like  others  prcximish'  urrived  at  by  f^eologists,  came  in 
for  imicli  censure  on  the  part  of  would-be  champions  of 
Christianity;  but  they  have  now  passed  into  the  category  of 
questions  merely  scientific,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
human  race  nuist  have  appeared  in  this  part  of  Europe  im- 
mediately after,  if  not  before,  the  Glacial  Epoch. 
Petrology.  One    branch   of  geology   still    remains   to   be   noticed,  that 

whereby  the  science  is  coimectcd  with  mineralogy — namely,  the 
department  called  petrology  or  the  study  of  rocks,  especially 
of  those  which  have  either  solidified  from  a  state  of  fusion 
(igneous),  or  subsequently  undergone  marked  changes  (meta- 
niorphic).  Many  of  the  geologists  at  work  during  tlie  earlier 
years  of  the  century  had  studied  mineralogy,  and  thus  were 
as  good  petrologists  as  was  possible  with  the  instruments  at 
their  disposal.  But  with  the  increasing  interest  in  palaeontology 
and  stratigraphy,  petrology  became  temporarily  neglected ; 
neither  Murchison,  who  succeeded  De  la  Beche  at  Jermyn  Street 
in  1855,  nor  Ramsay  seemed  to  apprehend  that  it  was  a  subject 
which  demanded  careful  study.  Thus  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey  often  embodied  very  grave  mistakes,  and 
hypotheses  which  time  has  proved  to  be  misleading  were 
supported  by  its  authority.  Among  the  latter,  one  which 
proved  a  most  serious  impediment  to  progress  was  mainly  due 
to  Murchison  himself  In  1858  he  recognised,  as  the  result  of 
a  personal  examination,  that  the  coarse  gneissose  rocks  under- 
lying the  Torridon  Sandstone  of  the  North- West  Highlands 
were  more  ancient  than  any  system  which  had  as  yet  been 
identified  in  Britain,  but  at  the  same  time  he  claimed  the 
schists  and  flaggy  gneisses  south  of  the  area  just  named 
(including  the  Central  Highlands)  as  metamorphosed  Silurian 
rocks.  These,  however,  were  maintained  by  James  Nicol,  of 
Aberdeen,  to  be  also  parts  of  a  very  ancient  series  ;  but  this  view 
was  S(!outed  by  Murchison  and  the  Survey,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  Nicol  seemed  to  be  the  sole  champion  of  a 
lost  cause.  Doubts  then  began  to  be  raised ;  the  district 
was  again  examined ;  and  in  1S84  the  Director-General  of 
the  Survey  announced  that  his  predecessor  had  been  wrong, 
and  Nicol  right  in  his  main  contention.  The  apparent  se- 
quence of  the  rocks  and  the  modifications  which  gave  a 
more  modern  asjDect  to   the   seemingly   upper  mass  were  due 
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to  a  remarkable  displacement  and  its  mechanical  effects. 
The  credit  of  this  discovery  is  lartjeiy  due  to  Professor  Tjap- 
worth. 

Petrology  once  more  came  to  the  front,  after  H.  C.  Sorby, 
in  LS,5(),  had  applied  the  microscope  to  the  examination  of  thin 
sections  of  rocks.  Though  there  is  yet  much  to  learn,  great 
progress  has  been  made  towards  a  rational  classilication  of  the 
igneous  rocks  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  rocks  called  nietamorphic  have  been  produced. 
Since  then  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  and  important  results 
had  been  obtained  even  prior  to  18S4. 

The  science  of  mineralogy — the  parent,  as  some  consider  it,  Miner- 
of  geology — has  also  made  not  a  little  progress  in  the  epoch  ^^"^y- 
under  consideration,  but  mostly  in  directions  which  cannot  be 
easily  described  without  the  use  of  technical  language.  Here 
also,  as  might  be  expected,  Sorby's  method  of  investigation  has 
proved  of  great  value,  especially  in  tracing  the  history  of 
mineral  changes  ;  while  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and  other 
appliances  of  modern  chemistry  has  led  to  important  results, 
including  the  discovery  of  new  but  rare  elements.  Great 
progress  also  has  been  made  with  crystallography,  not  only  by 
the  employment  of  more  perfect  instruments,  such  as  the 
goniometer,  but  also  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  crystallography, 
beautifully  adapted  for  mathematical  treatment,  which  was 
developed  by  William  Hallowes  ]\Iiller  from  the  cruder  methods 
of  his  predecessor.s.  It  was  published  about  the  year  LS3S,  in 
a  decade  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  remarkably  characterised 
by  important  advances  in  science. 

The  year  181.5  found  geology  in  a  most  rudimentary  con- 
dition :  1885  left  it  fully  developed.  Though  as  yet  an  illusion 
which  has  always  hampered  its  real  progress  has  not  been 
wholly  dispelled — viz.  that  it  is  a  science  in  which  anyone, 
however  ignorant,  may  speculate,  and  on  which  he  may  write — 
there  is  perhaps  at  present  a  little  danger  from  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  is  that  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of 
minute  details,  of  missing  real  resemblances  in  the  study  of 
superficial  differences,  of  dwelling  too  nmch  on  questions  of 
nomenclature  and  matters  which  pertain  to  llteratiu-o  rather 
than  to  science  ;  and,  above  all,  of  forgetting  that  hypotheses 
conceived  in  the  laboratory  or   the  Tiinseum  are  of  little  value 
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till   tlu-y  li;ive  been  tustcd    in    the  open  air  and  oonijiured  with 
tlie  evidence  which  Natnre  herself  supplies. 


W.  G. 
RHODES. 
Physics, 
1846-1885. 


Tyndall. 


Whilst  Joule's  work  (p.  258)  was  as  yet  scarcely  appreciated  in 
England,  Helmhollz  in  1.S47  published  an  essay,  entitled  "  Ueber 
die  Erhalluug  der  Kraft,"  in  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy  was  developed.  Hehnholtz 
was  at  the  time  a  military  surgeon,  and  knew  but  little 
of  Joule's  work.  The  essay  was  a  veiy  powerful  one,  and, 
taken  together  with  Joule's  expoamental  evidence,  placed  the 
principle  on  a  firm  basis.  Although  for  a  long  time  doubted, 
this  law  came  to  be  received  on  the  same  footing  as  Newton's 
laws  of  motion ;  and  .some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in 
thermodynamics,  and  other  branches  of  physical  science,  have 
been  deduced  from  it.  To  reduce  any  result  now  to  a  con- 
tradiction of  this  principle  is  to  reduce  it  to  an  absui'dity. 
Quoting  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  principle  in  its  most  general  form 
is  that  "  the  total  energy  of  any  body,  or  system  of  bodies,  is  a 
quantity  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
mutual  action  of  these  bodies,  though  it  may  be  transformed 
into  imy  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  susceptible." 

Hehnholtz,  in  1S71,  gave  up  his  medical  work,  and  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Universit}^  of  Berlin, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  his  treatises  on 
"  Physiological  Optics  "  and  "  Sen.sations  of  Tone,"  he  presented 
to  the  scientific  world  works  of  rare  value.  No  one  was  better 
fitted  than  he  to  undertake  works  like  these,  for  he  combined 
Avith  his  extensive  knowledge  of  physics  a  paramount  acquaint- 
ance with  physiology  and  psychology.  There  is  scarcely  any 
brancli  of  physics  which  does  not  testify  to  his  jirofound 
thought  and  striking  originality.  Problems  which  had  puzzled 
the  greatest  mathematicians  were  successfully  attacked  by  him, 
and  those  students  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  his 
guidance  testify,  by  their  own  works  to  the  greatness  of  him 
whose  intellect  they  in  part  reflect. 

Tiie  man  who  did  the  most  to  popularise  natural  science  in 
England  was  John  Tyndall.  From  his  earliest  childiiood  he 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner.     He  left  school  in  1839,  and  joined  a  division 
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of  the  ()nln:inco  Survcv-  In  l^i^V  ho  accepted  a  teaching 
appointment  at  <i)ueen\v()od  College,  Hampshire.  Here  he 
stayed  till  the  following  year,  and  ajiplied  himself  chieHy  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  along  with  ])r.  Frankland,  one  of  his 
colleagues.  In  liS48,  Tyndall  and  Frankland  went  together  to 
Marhurg,  in  Hesse-Cassel.  In  those  days  Germany  was  ahead 
of  England  in  the  teaching  of  science,  so  the  two  determined 
to  add  a  German  ti-aining  to  their  English  education.  Tyndall's 
attention  was  called  to  the  new  property  of  magnetism,  which 
Faraday  had  lately  announced,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Dr.  Knoblauch  that  the  two  should  repeat  Faraday's  experiments, 
and  inquire  more  closely  into  the  true  nature  of  diamagnetism. 
Professor  Phicker,  of  Bonn,  found  that  some  crystals,  made  of 
diamagnetic  substances,  did  not  exhibit  diamagnetic  properties. 
To  account  for  this  he  attributed  to  crystals  an  optical  axis, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  influenced  in  a  peculiar  manner  when 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field. 

After  long  and  careful  investigation  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  action  of  magnetism  on  bodies 
depended  upon  their  molecular  structure,  or  as  Tyndall  ex- 
pressed it,  upon  their  ])eculiaritics  of  material  aggregation.  In 
1851  Tyndall  announced  that  tlic  same  laws  govern  both  mag- 
netic and  diamagnetic  phenomena.  In  18.53  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  subject  which  owes  most  to  Tyndall  is  that  of  radiant 
heat.  Before  he  conunenced  his  investigations  but  little  was 
known  about  it.  The  <|uantities  to  be  measured  were  so  small, 
and  existing  apparatus  so  crude,  that  physicists  had  never 
attempted  any  accurate  measurements  of  radiant  heat.  Tyndall, 
however,  overcame  the  experimental  difficulties,  and,  in  1S(J4, 
published  a  paper  "  On  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by 
gases  and  liquid  matter,"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  absorption 
of  non-luminous  heat  by  vapours  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
liquids  from  which  they  are  produced. 

On  January  21st,  1870,  Tyndall  delivei'ed  a  lecture,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  "  Dust  and  Disease,"  and  gave  the  results 
of  some  investio-ations  of  his  own  on  ffoatins:  orsjanic  matter  in 
the  air.  Examination  of  air  before  and  after  being  subjected  to 
a  very  high  temperature  showed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
dust  it  contained  was  organic  matter,  since  it  disappeared  on 
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being  burnt.  In  tbc  course  o(  thi'  lecture  'IVndall  |iropounde(l  a 
germ  tlicory  of  diseases,  sa3'ing  that  as  sureiy  as  a  pig  conies 
from  a  pig,  or  a  grape  from  a  grape,  so  surely  docs  the  typhoid 
virus,  or  seed,  when  scattered  about,  anmng  ]ieople,  give  rise  to 
tvphoid  fever,  scarlatina  virus  to  scarlatina,  and  sniall-pox  virus 
to    sniall-]iox ;  and    that    the  virus   was    carried    about    by   the 
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PROFESSOR    JOHN    TYXDALL. 


floating  organic  matter  in  the  air.  .Many  eminent  men  were 
present  at  the  lecture,  and  those  of  the  medical  profession 
received  his  views  with  disfavour,  going  so  far  as  to  ridicule  the 
germ  theory.  The  accuracy  of  that  theoiy  has  since,  howc\-er, 
been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  the  di.scovery  of  the 
way  in  which  diseases  are  spread  has  licen  of  incalculable  benctit 
to  inankind. 

It    was  as   a   popular  lecturer    that    Tynilall  excelled.     Thc^ 
reason  of  his  success    in   lecturing  to   tin;    ••unscientific"    may 
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Faraday's 
"  Tubes  of 
Force." 


Clerk 
Maxwell. 


be  found  in  his  aptitude  for  ini]):irting  his  knowledge  in  the 
sini])lest  language,  and  in  exciting  the  interest  of  an  audience  by 
homely  illustrations.  He  probably  did  more  than  any  other 
man  of  science  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  amongst 
the  uneducated  classes. 

When  Faraday  propounded  his  theory  of  electromagnetisni, 
in  which  he  explained  tlie  various  phenomena  by  means  of 
hypothetical  "  tubes  of  force  "  in  a  hypothetical  medium,  his 
views  met  with  distrust  on  all  sides.  His  methods  were  not 
evident  to  the  mathematical  physicists,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  base  their  calculations  simply  on  the  laws  of  force, 
without  concerning  themselves  with  any  medium  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  of  energy.  They  believed  in  the  idea  of  action  at  a 
distance.  Energy  disappeared  from  one  jslace  and  reappeared  at 
anothei'.  They  could  form  their  equations  without  assuming 
the  existence  of  any  transmitting  medium,  and  the  solutions 
were  in  accord  with  observed  phenomena.  Fortunately  Faraday 
had  no  such  preconceived  mathematical  notions.  He  was  not  a 
mathematician,  and  was  driven  to  invent  a  logic  of  his  own  :  his 
tube  of  force  took  the  place  of  the  mathematicians'  differential 
erp.iation.  These  tubes  of  force  were  mathematical  quantities, 
and  his  whole  theory  admitted  of  mathematical  representation  ; 
but  to  bring  his  theory  completely  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  mathematical  physicist  needed  an  interpreter,  who  should 
express  his  ideas  in   their  own  familiar  language. 

In  1831,  when  Faraday  was  just  beginning  his  work  on 
electromagnetic  induction,  James  Clerk  Maxwell  was  born  in 
Edinburgh.  Educated  at  Edinburgh, andafterwards  atCambridge, 
Maxwell  graduated  in  1854,  taking  the  position  of  Second 
Wrangler.  His  original  investigations  began  whilst  he  was  still 
in  his  teens,  when  he  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  on  "  Rolling  Curves,"  and  on  "  The  Equilibrium  of 
Elastic  Solids."  Whilst  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  he 
devoted  himself  more  to  research  than  to  working  for  the  tripos. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  carefully  studied  Faraday's 
original  papers.  His  inclination  was  always  to  study  mathe- 
matics as  a  means  whereby  to  express  his  ideas  on  physical 
subjects  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself  His  private  tutor, 
William  Hopkins,  said  of  him  :  "  It  is  not  possible  for  that  man 
to  think  incorrectly  on  physical  subjects." 
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In  185.")  Max\v(>ll  wToto  a  iiKUliL'iiiati<'al  jiajier  on  "  Lines  ot 
Force,"  expi-essing  the  Faraday  lino  of  force  in  uiatheniatical 
language,  and  still  further  developing  the  idea.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Marischal 
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College,  Aberdeen.  The  same  year  ho  gained  the  Adams  Essay 
Prize  with  a  thesis  on  "  The  Rings  of  Saturn,"  in  which  he 
showed  that  Saturn's  rings  could  not,  consisteutly  with  stability 
of  structure,  be  either  solid  or  liquid,  but  nnist  \)f  nl'  ihe  nature 
of  streams  of  meteorites  revolving  round  the  planet.  About  the 
same  time  he  invented  the  •'  dynamical  top  "  to  illustrate  certain 
problems  in  dynamics.  In  LS(30  he  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  on  "The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Ga-ses," 
which  supposes  a  gas  to  consist  of  myriads  of  particles  jostling 
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against  each  other.  The  theory  is  consistent  with  the  ex- 
perimental laws  of  gases,  and  gives  an  insight  into  their 
behaviour  when  subjected  to  various  physical  conditions.  The 
first  to  treat  the  theory  with  exactitude  was  Clausius.  He  was 
followed  by  Maxwell,  and  by  Boltzmann.  The  three  contem- 
poraneously rapidly  developed  it.  Although  the  theory  is  on 
a  firm  basis  it  fails  to  account  for  the  diversit}^  of  values  of 
the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  in  various  groups  of  gases. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  bodies  when  Andrews  published  his  classical 
researches  in  1869,  showing  the  existence  of  a  critical  point  in 
gases.  He  showed  that  at  any  temperature  there  is  a  pressure 
at  which  a  gaseous  body  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  being  neitlier 
liquid  nor  gas,  but  in  an  intermediate  state,  such  that  any 
increase  of  pressure  will  cause  some  liquefaction,  and  any 
diminution  of  pressure  will  be  followed  by  a  return  to  the 
gaseous  state. 

Much  of  Maxwell's  time  was  given  up  to  the  study  of  com- 
position of  colours.  He  invented  the  colour-box  for  analysing 
and  combining  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Prior  to 
this  time,  the  three  primary  colours  were  thought  to  be  red, 
blue,  and  yellow.  With  his  colour-box  Maxwell  showed  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  three  primaiy  colours  are  red, 
green,  and  blue.  He  showed  also  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  produces  pink,  and  not  green  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
For  these  re.searches  on  light  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the 
Rumford  Medal  in  18(j0.  The  same  year  Maxwell  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Physics  at  King's  College,  London.  In  1866  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Glenlair.  In  1870  he  published  his 
"  Theory  of  Heat,"  an  elementary  text-book  without  a  parallel. 
The  following  year  he  accepted  the  Cavendish  Professorship  of 
Physics  at  Cambridge,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  published  his 
treatise  on  "  Magnetism  and  Electricity,"  which  is  a  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  Faraday's  method.  All  electrical  pheno- 
mena are  explained  by  reference  to  energy  stored  up  m  the 
surrounding  medium. 

Maxwell  called  himself  the  interpreter  of  Faraday's  views : 
but  he  was  more  than  this  ;  he  built  up  a  mathematical  theory 
of  magnetism  and  electricity  which  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  genius.     He  also  propounded  his  electromagnetic  theory 
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of  lif^ht,  in  which  he  supposes  that  electrical  energy  is  propagated 
by  vibrations  of  the  same  a-thcr  which  is  supposed  to  transmit 
energy  in  the  form  of  light.  His  theory  supposes,  in  fact,  that 
electricity  and  light  are  simply  ditt'erent  aspects  of  tlie  same 
phenomeni>n — a  vibrating  a;ther.  In  recent  years  Hertz,  a 
pupil  of  Helmholtz,  has,  in  a  series  of  lirilliaut  experiments,  gone 
far  towards  verifying  the  results  of  Maxwell's  theory  of  light. 
Electric  waves  have  been  obtained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be 
capable  of  reflection  and  refraction  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
waves  of  light. 

ilaxwell  died  in  ISTil,  and  the  scientific  world  lost  its  most 
brilliant  genius. 

One  of  the  first  to  apjn'eciate  Joule's  re.searches  was  Professor  Lord 
William  Thomson  (afterwards  Sir  William  Thomson,  and,  still 
later,  Lord  Kelvin).  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and 
t'andiridge,  and  was  Second  Wrangler  in  1S45.  In  ].S4() 
Thomson  brought  out  his  theory  of  "  Electric  Images,"  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  (Glasgow.  Like  Maxwell,  his  original  con- 
tributions to  phj'sical  science  began  when  he  was  still  a  boy  in 
his  teens.  As  a  theorist  he  has  done  more  than  anyone  to 
develop  the  principle  of  con.servation  of  energy.  In  1S49 
he  published  a  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  based  upon  the 
researches  of  Joule.  Three  years  later  he  deduced  the  principle 
of  "  Dissipation  of  Energy,"  or  the  tendency  of  the  available 
energy  of  a  system  to  diminish  while  the  total  enoi'gy  remains 
unaltered. 

It  is  as  an  inventor  of  electrical  instruments  that  Lord 
Kelvin  stands  pre-eminent,  ilany  of  the  most  delicate  instru- 
ments for  the  measurement  of  electrical  quantities  owe  their 
origin  to  his  inventive  genius.  In  LS58  he  brought  out  his 
mirror  galvanoujcter,  which  is  capable  of  detecting  excessively 
small  electric  currents.  Among  his  more  important  inventions 
are  a  mariners'  compass,  protected  so  as  to  l)e  unaffected  by  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  body  of  the  .ship ;  his  siphon  recorder,  an 
instrument  for  recording  Telegraphic  messages ;  the  electric 
balance,  in  which  the  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  measured 
by  balancing  the  force  of  attraction  of  two  coils  through  which 
it  flows  against  the  weight  of  a  given  mass:  the  absolute  electro- 
meter, by  means  of  which  the  diflerence  of  potential  of  two  di.scs 
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is  found  in  absolute  ni(>asuvo :  the  quadrant  electromotor,  for 
comparative  measure  of  differences  of  potential,  and  other 
instruments,  too  numerous  to  nieiiiion. 

The   discoveries  of   \'olta,   Ohm,    Young,   Oersted,  Ampere, 
Faraday,  Joule,  Hehnholtz,  and  Maxwell  opened  out  wide  fields 


LOUll    KELVIX,    G.C.V.O.,    r.U.S.,    liY    \V.    IV.    (HLKSS,    Il.A. 
{By  Jiennission  nj  the.  Arligt  and  the  Worxh!pfid  Compiiny  of  Clrilhienrkcrs.) 

for  scientific  research,  and  almost  all  subsecjuent  researches  have 
been  merely  extensions  and  developments  of  the  principles 
which  these  philosophers  brought  to  light.  Accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  various  physical  qualities  have  been  made,  and 
refined  instruments  for  delicate  observations  invented.  In  all 
branches  of  physical  science  measuring  instruments  have  been 
brought  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  delicacy  and  perfection.  The 
galvanometers  now  in  use  are  a  billion  times  as  sensitive  as  the 
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old  (lotectors  of  AmpiTO  and  Schweiggcr.  Tyndall  found  it 
ditiicult,  to  tind  instriuncnts  sutficieiitly  sensitivo  to  measure 
ra<liani  heat  in  largo  ^uantitios.  Instruments  are  now  in  use  hy 
whirli  the;  heal  radiating  even  from  the  moon  can  bo  detected. 

There  are  many  scientific  problems  still  unsolved,  waiting  The^^^^ 
for  another  Faradav  or  Joule  to  come  with  heaven-born  genuis, 
:,nd  still  fnnhrr'  unravel  Nature's  mysteries.  Will  .such 
problems  as  "  What  is  rether,  and  in  what  way  is  it  related 
to  matter  ? "  or,  "  What  is  the  true  nature  of  gravitation  ? " 
ever  be  solved  ?  Problems  like  these  are  now  occupying  the 
minds  of  our  greatest  men  of  science.  They  may  be  solved 
in  the  near  future ;  they  may  be  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
understanding. 

The    opening  of  the  College  of  Chemistry   in    October,^  184.5,  kober 
under  A.  W.'  Hofmann,  marks  in  some  respect  an  era  m  English  chemistry 
chemistry,  and  is  remarkable  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in   a^d^its 
which  scientific  researches  which  seem  to  be  without  any  prac-  tions, 
tical  bearing  often  develop  into  the  most  important  practical  ismisss. 
consequences.     Since  the  discovery  of  benzene  by  Faraday  in 
1826   a   number  of  allied   substances  had  been  discovered  by 
various  workers.     Indigo,  coal-tar  oil,  and  other  substances  had 
been  distilled,  and  under  various  names  a  substance  ultimately 
called  aniline  had  been  obtained  from  them.     Before  coming  to  chemical 
England  Hofmann  had  proved  the  identity  of  these  products,  J^^g"^^"' 
and  other  chemists  had  shown  that  aniline  could  be  prepared 
from    benzene.       In    this    country     Hofmann    continued     his 
researches  on  aniline,  and  discovered  a  number  of  bodies  which, 
like   it,   could    be    considered    as    suljstitution    derivatives    of 
ammonia,  and  the  methods  he  used  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  in    the   development   of  the   coal-tar   industry.     Among 
Hofmann's   earliest   pupils   and   assistants   was   W.    H.  Perkin. 
Under   the  direction  of  Hofmann,  Perkin  set  to  work  on  some 
bodies,  anthracene  and  naphthalene,  which  have  since  become  the 
starting-point    for  the  production  of    very  important  colouring 
matters:  but  it   was   in  attem])ting   to  carry   out   the    artificial 
formation    of  quinine    that    Perkin    discovered    the    colouring 
matter   since  so   well  known  as  mauve  :  this  was  in  185(J.     In 
1857    it    was    first    u.sed    cunuuercially,    and    in    18(52    a    large 
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proportion  of  the  eoloiirini,'  matters  iu  use  were  aniline  dyes. 
Yet  iu  18.58  the  following  words  could  be  used  in  nn  iniportunt 
text-book : — "  The  compounds  of  iuiiline  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  but  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  manufacture  :  they 
are  not  articles  of  commerce:  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  arts; 
they  are  applied  to  no  purjjose  in  domestic  economy."  It 
would  be  long  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  jn-ogress  of  this  industr}-. 
The  ne.Kt  important  step  was  taken  in  1S6S.  Two  German 
chemists  in  that  year  succeeded  in  producing  for  the  first  time 
the  colouring  matter  alizarin  (the  dj-eing  matter  of  madder) 
from  anthracene.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery, 
Perkin  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  former 
knowledyfe  of  anthracene  and  its  derivatives,  discovered  another 
method  of  producing  the  substance.  Before  the  end  of  1SG9  he 
had  produced  one  ton  of  artificial  alizarin;  iir  1870,  40  tons  ;  in 
1871,  220  tons,  and  so  on.  Twenty  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
industry  the  annual  value  ot  the  colours  produced  amounted  to 
over  £3,000,000  sterling  (1878). 

Up  to  this  point  little  was  known  of  the  constitution  of 
chemical  comj^ounds.  The  type  theor}'  had  proved  of  con- 
siderable assistance,  but  science  was  as  far  as  ever  from  lurder- 
standing  what  part  organic  i-adicals  took.  The  next  advance  in 
theory  was  due  to  Frankland  (182.5-1S99).  afterwards  Sir 
Edward  Frankland,  and  Kolbe  (1818-84).  Bunsen  had  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  compound  in  which  arsenic  entered 
into  the  composition  of  an  organic  body.  Extending  these 
researches,  Frankland  described  a  series  of  compounds  in 
which  tin  took  pai't  in  the  formation  of  an  organic  bod}',  and 
was  led  to  deduce  tlie  doctrine  of  valency — i.e.  that  the  com- 
bining powers  of  any  element  were  fixed  or  satisfied  always  by 
the  same  number  of  atoms.  Kolbe's  work  after  this  principally 
lay  in  the  discovery  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds. 
In  1858  Cannizzaro,  an  Italian  chemist,  publi.shed  a  paper  which 
finally  formulated  the  opinions  of  chemists  on  the  methods 
employed  for  obtaining  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 
The  greatest  achievement  of  the  doctrine  of  valenc}-  was  the 
explanation  of  the  structure  of  benzene  and  the  so-called 
aromatic  compounds  by  Kekule  (b.  1829)  in  1865.  From  his 
formuh\  Kekule  was  able  to  predict  the  number  of  isomeric  com- 
pounds that  could  be  produced  from  benzene  and  its  derivatives, 
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and  threw  great  li<j-ht  not  only  on  iliese  derivatives,  Iml  on 
sulistiinccs  like  nuphtiialeno  and  anlhracen(\  which  were  now 
heijiiuiini;-  to   lie  inn)ortant  connnerciallw 

Soon  after  the  benefits  derived  from  the  classification  of  ciassifica- 
orQ:anic  compounds  were  observed,  numerous  chemists  set  about  Elements, 
the  task  of  finding  some  princi[)lc  of  classification  of  inorganic 
substances.  It  was  readil}'  seen  that  many  of  these  substances 
fell  into  groups  the  members  of  which  greatly  resembled  one 
another,  while  the  differences  between  their  atomic  weights 
approached  multiples  of  some  constant.  Schemes  for  the 
classification  of  the  elements  began  to  appear.  In  1864 
Newlands  in  England  and  Lothar  Meyer  in  Germany  independ- 
ently arranged  a  number  of  the  elements  according  to  their 
atomic  weights,  and  observed  a  certain  periodicity  in  the 
behaviom-  of  the  elements.  In  1869  Mendelejefi'  made  an 
attempt  to  classify  all  the  elements  according  to  their  atomic 
weight  and  bring  them  together  into  a  natural  system.  The 
periodic  law  thus  fornudated  has  received  many  confirm ation.s. 
Gaps  in  the  sj'stein  have  been  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of 
elements  whose  atomic  weights  and  physical  properties  were 
accurately  predicted,  and  of  those  elements  which  did  not  fit 
into  the  system  the  atomic  weights  have  been  re-examined 
and  found  inaccurate.  The  law  that  lies  underneath  this 
dependence  of  chemical  bodies  on  their  atomic  weights  has 
j^et  to  be  discovered,  but  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that 
man}'  chemists  have  turned  to  the  ancient  theory  of  one 
primarj'  matter  as  an  explanation. 

Of  iate  years  the  development  of  chemistry  has  been  so 
rapid  that  even  a  mere  catalogue  of  its  branches  would  occupj' 
much  of  our  space,  but  one  of  these  developments,  resulting 
as  it  has  in  ]ihotography,  is  of  general  interest.  Boyle  had  pnoto- 
noticed  the  l.ilackening  of  silver  chloride  when  exposed  to  light,  s^'^P^y- 
though  he  attributed  it  to  the  air,  and  Scheele  (1742-86) 
studied  the  action  of  the  spectrum  on  paper  soaked  in  chloride 
of  soda.  The  discoveries  of  Daguerre  and  Talbot  about  lSo8 
led  to  the  foundation  of  photography:  Daguerre,  in  his  |)rocess, 
received  the  image  produced  by  the  lens  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
made  it  visible  by  means  of  mercury  ;  Talbot  replaced  (he  silver 
plate  by  paper.  In  1847  glass  negatives  coated  wiili  allunnen 
were   introihiced.     In    l.S.ll    collodion  was   introduced,  and    in 
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1871  broil lo-gelatine  plates  were  introduced  and  practically 
revolutionised  photograph}'.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  our 
period  the  improvements  were  mainly  optical  and  mechanical. 
Another  important  use  of  light  in  chemistry  has  been  the 
development  of  the  ]iroccss  of  spectrum  analj'sis,  which,  in  the 
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A    VERY    EAl'.LY    I'lIOTOGRAPII. 
(Fox  Talbot:  "Pencil  0/  Natim,"  1S44;  Plate  XIV.) 

hands  of  Bunsen,  Roscoc,  and  Crookes,  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  new  elements  and  has  rendered  important  service  to 
astronomy. 

The  growth  of  chemicul  industry  during  the  century  has 
kept  pace  with  chemical  theory.  Metallurgy  was  the  first  to 
benefit ;  the  analysis  of  furnace  ga.ses  by  Bunsen  and  Playfair, 
and  the  determination  of  the  composition  of  }iig-iron,  explained 
the  theory  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  made  possible  such 
improvements   in    the    manufacture  of  steel    as   the   Bessemer 
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process  (lS5(i ;  p.  74.1),  and  idwuvds  ilio  close  of  our  ])c'nod,  the 
Tliomas-Gilchrist  process,  by  whicli  lari;c  anmiints  of  practically 
useless  ore  have  been  rendered  availalilc,  and  Us  very  unpuruies 
inade  into  a  substance  of  the  highest   value  (p.   747). 

The  manufactures  of  sulphuric;  acid  and  soda  may  be  looked 
upon  as  thr  basis  of  all  others  from  their  extensive  use  and  the 


MODEL    OF    SULPHUWC    ACIU    I'LANT. 
(^Victoria  and  Albert  Mnsijunu) 

bye-products  formed  in  the  course  of  their  production.  The 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  countr}'  dates  from  1746, 
Avhen  the  first  lead  chamber  was  erected  at  Prestonpans ;  the 
manufacture  of  soda  from  counuon  salt  dates  from  1823,  and 
tliat  of  bleaching-powder  from  1779.  The  improvements  of  this 
ccntui-y  are  principally  in  the  direction  of  more  economical  and 
scientific  working  of  the  proces.ses ;  the  only  other  has  been 
that  of  the  introduction  of  iron  pyrites  as  a  source  of  the  sul- 
phur reipiircd  instead  ol'  using  native  sulpluu':  an  imjn-ovemcnt 
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forced  upon  British  niamifaeturers  in  1838  by  the  King  of 
Naples,  who  had  grantctl  a  monopoly  in  sidphur.  The  manu- 
facture of  soda  from  common  salt  was  first  discovered  by 
Leblanc  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  salt  duty  (£30  per  ton)  was  repealed  in  1823  that 
alkali  works  were  set  up  in  Liverpool  by  Jluspratt.  The  chief 
important  improvement  in  this  process  is  due  to  Hargreavcs 
(1877) ;  by  it  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared  directly  without  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  chief  drawback  of  the  Leblanc 
process  is  the  loss  of  sulphur  in  the  unpleasant  alkali  waste,  and 
of  late  years  an  entirely  different  method  of  manufacture  has 
been  adopted,  by  which  aimnonia  obtained  from  gas  liquor  is 
injected  into  the  brine  solution.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  at  once 
formed,  and  from  the  bye-product  anmionia  can  be  recovered 
and  again  used.  The  principal  drawback  to  this  process  is  that 
the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  is  set  free  in  a  form  in  which 
it  cannot  be  used  for  the  inanufacture  of  bleaching  powder, 
and  thus  the  Leblanc  process  continues  to  be  worked. 


D'ARCY       CoNTEMi'ORARY  Writers   too   ofteu   consider   that  the   advances 

POWER.       niade   in   their  own   day   are   of  superlative  imijortance. .    The 

and  Public  contemporaries   of  Phidias   at   Athens,   of    Lorenzo    the    Mag- 

Heaith.        nificent  in  Florence,  and  of  Shakespeare  in  London,  might  justly 

boast  that  their   ages  were  exceptional   in  the  history  of  the 

world ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say  whether,  in  spite  of  steam  and 

electricity,  our  own  times  will  prove  to  be  equally  important 

in   the   eyes   of  our  successors.      \n    medicine,   as    in    science 

generall}',  this  is  an  age  of  detail  and  of  criticism.     Countless 

facts    are    being    daily    observed    and    carefully    recorded    by 

numerous  observers  in  every  branch  of  medicine.     Experiment, 

too,  has  aftbrded  results  of  the  greatest  value,  for  it  has  enabled 

our  science   to   be  l)uilt   upon   the   surest   foundations;  but  a 

master  mind  is  still  needed  to  correlate  our  facts  and  to  deduce 

from  them  hypotheses  as  far-reaching  and  as   fruitful  as  those 

which  Darwin  gave  to  biology. 

Medical  ^lany  great  advances  were  made  liy  the  medical  profession 

Education,   d^^j-jj^o-    the    twenty   years    under     review,    but   the    education 

of  its  students  remained  almost  as  chaotic  as  in  18.5S,  when  the 

first  Medical   Bill    became   law.      Apprenticeship  and  practical 
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tciicliiiv^  were  iheu  vepLtceil  I'V  an  cLiIk irate  scries  of  lectures. 
Jlediciue,  surjjevy,  and  inidwitcry  were  taui,'ht  piecemeal,  and 
it  was  possible  for  a  student  tu  become  le,t;ally  qualitied  to 
practise  his  profession  after  he  had  been  found  proficient  in 
only  one  of  these  subjects.  Such  an  aliuso  was  of  lon,<;-  standing, 
for' as  early  as  158.S  John  Kead,  a  liberal-minded  surgeon,  liad 
complained  that 

"  Cliinirg-ei-y  is  maymod  and  vtterlie  luipoi-fect  without  those  other  partes 
whieli  coiisisteth  iu  preseriljiiig  of  inward  medicines  and  conucnieiit  diet. 
and  is  so  neare  linked  witii  tliese  in  alyance  that  no  man  deseruetli  to  lie 
called  a  chinirffiim  that  is  ignorant  in  ]ihisicke  .  .  so  .  .  .  that 
.  .  I  doe  wit  hall  affirme  that  all  chirurgiaus  ought  to  bee  scene  in 
pliysieke:  and  that  the  harbor's  crafte  ought  to  be  a  distinct  mistery  from 
chirurgery." 

The  latter  suggestion  was  adopted  m  England  as  early  as  1745, 
but  it  was  not  till  LS.S6  that  it  became  compulsory  for  everyone 
to  be  examined  in  each  of  the  main  branches  of  his  profession 
before  he  was  permitted  to  practise  upon  the  public.  This 
wholesome  regulation  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  IMedical 
Act  of  1858,  which  permitted  corporate  bodies  possessed  of  the 
power  of  licensing  in  a  single  subject  to  combine  with  other 
bodies  to  give  a  complete  licence  after  a  joint  examination,  but 
it  did  not  become  an  accomplished  f^ict  for  many  3'ears  after- 
wards. Such  an  amalgamation,  however,  had  been  adopted 
temporarily  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London  in  1421. 

The  fundamental  defect  still  (1904)  exists  that  no  uniform 
standard  of  education  is  required  of  a  medical  student.  High 
degrees  conferring  social  distinction  may  be  obtained  after  a  fair 
examination  of  no  great  .severity,  whilst  a  much  more  searching 
test  may  be  applied  to  candidates  for  a  mere  licence.  The 
medical  student,  too,  is  harassed  by  constant  changes  in  his 
curriculum,  and  so  much  detail  is  now  required  of  him  that  he 
is  more  inclined  to  accept  the  ipse  dixit  of  his  teacher  than 
to  think  for  himself  Dogmatic  teaching  is,  therefore,  in  high 
favour  even  with  the  best  students,  and  there  is  .some  danger 
of  authority  again  assuming  a  position  in  medicine,  though  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  will  ever  exercise  its  former 
benumbing  influence.  It  seems  probable  that  we  are  pa.ssing 
through  that  phase  in  medicine  which  has  already  been 
traversed  successfully  by  botanists,  zoologists,  and  anatomists, 
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to  whom  classification,  form,  aufl  the  relation  of  {Darts  once 
appeared  to  be  the  sole  outcome  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour. 
Classification,  indeed,  still  ibrms  the  basis  of  all  these  sciences, 
but  a  superstructure  has  been  grafted  upon  it  which  enables 
students  to  be  taught  with  a  minimum  of  detail.  The  teaching 
of  the  sciences  ancillary  to  medicine  will  in  all  probability 
follow  the  same  lines,  as  they  will  be  taught  by  types,  but 
the  healing  art  nmst  always  be  taught  from  individual  cases, 
for  each  body  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

Medical  education  has  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  become 
more  thorough  and  more  complete,  whilst  the  duration  of  its 
curricuhmi  has  been  gradually  lengthened  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  advance  of  education  amongst  women  has  led  a 
certain  number  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  medical  profession. 
The  movement  Avas  at  first  bitterly  opposed,  and  a  severe 
battle  had  to  be  fought  by  the  female  medical  students  before 
they  could  obtain  a  licence  to  practise.  They  overcame 
successfully  the  various  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way,  and  in 
1874  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  was  opened, 
whilst  two  years  later  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  v/as  passed 
enabling  the  names  of  properly  qualified  women  to  be  placed 
upon  the  registei*. 

The  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons  have 
moved  steadily  with  the  times,  though  their  progress  has  not 
been  so  rapid  as  some  of  their  more  democratic  supporters 
would  desire,  for  the  corporate  bodies  of  England  are,  and 
always  have  been,  oligarchies. 

Medicine  has  become  more  prophylactic.  Improved  know- 
ledge of  personal  and  general  hygiene  has  led  to  a  marked 
increase  in  the  average  longevity,  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  people  who  survive  the  diseases  and  accidents  of  childhood. 
The  growth  of  physiology  into  an  experimental  science  has 
greatly  aided  the  advance  of  medicine  from  its  former  empirical 
position,  whilst  the  more  careful  study  of  morbid  anatomy  with 
improved  methods  of  physical  examination  have  led  to  the 
greatest  accuracy  in  diagnosis. 

Therapeutics  have  hardly  advanced  in  the  same  proportion, 
though  pharmacology  is  now  a  branch  of  experimental  physi- 
ology. The  improvement  in  chemical  processes  has  enabled 
the  physician  to  lay  aside  the  old  and  cumbersome  method  of 
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administering  drugs  by  infusions,  decoctions,  and  powders,  for 
the  crude  drug  is  now  replaced  by  its  active  principle.  The 
first  result  of  this  improvement  has  been  to  diminish  the  doses 
of  medicines  and  to  allow  them  to  be  administered  in  more 
agi-eeable  forms,  whilst  it  has  been  found  possible  to  inject 
many  drugs  beneath  the  skin,  thereby  avoiding  the  evil  ett'ects 
produced  when  they  are  taken  by  the  mouth. 

Pathology,  too,  has  become  a  branch  of  experimental  physi- 
ology, and  of  late  years  has  been  advanced  in  ;i  ver}'  remarkable 
manner  by  the  highly-suggestive 
work  of  Lister,  of  I'asteui',  and 
of  Koch.  The  laboiu's  of  these 
three  great  investigators  have 
shown  that  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  pathology  is  as  import- 
ant anil  useful  to  the  p)hysician 
and  to  the  surgeon  as  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  morbid  an- 
atomy. 

Antiseptic  surgery  owes  its 
origin  to  Sir  Joseph  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lister,  who  showed  that 
decomposition  ilid  not  take 
place  in  wounds  kept  absolutely 
clean,  if  the  air  coming  to  them 
was  filtered  from  all  living  germs. 
As  soon   as   he    had   converted 

this  theory  into  an  established  fact,  it  spread  rapidly  from  the 
pathological  laboratory  to  the  operating  theatre,  where  it  en- 
abled the  surgeon  to  revolutionise  his  practice  and  to  extend 
his  domain.  It  revolutionised  his  practice  by  reducing  the 
gravity  of  all  surgical  procedures,  tliereby  allowing  him  to 
operate  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  was  thought  fornierl}^  to 
be  advisable.  It  extended  his  domain  by  enabling  him  to 
operate  upon  those  parts  of  the  body  which  had  hitherto 
remained  untouched  on  account  of  the  violent  and  fatal 
inflannnation  which  had  usually  followed  u]ion  any  surgical 
jjrocedure  by  the  older  methods.  While  Lister's  worl;  benefits  the 
individual,  the  labours  of  Pasteur  have  proved  serviceable  to  the 
conununit\-,  for  they  have  yielded  results  of  great  prophylactic 
298 
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cliio  Id  the  prevention  of  some  of 
in  epidemic  form.     One — amongst 


value,  and  liave  afforded  a 
those  di.sea.ses  whieh  spread 
many — of  Koch'.s  results  has  yielded  a  rational  knowledge  of 
tuberculosis,  and  has  shown  that  consumption  in  all  its  protean 
forms  is  constantly  associated  with  the  i^resence  of  a  single 
variety  of  micro-organism.  This  discovery  proved  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  science 
ot  Bacteriology. 

Hygiene  has  progressed  steadily,  for  the  State  has  shown  an 
increasing  tendency  to  concern  itself  with  the  public  health. 
The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  of  1869-71  established  the 
principle  that  members  of  the  medical  profession  should  be 
made  serviceable  in  administering  the  health  laws.  The  J^ocal 
Government  Board,  with  Mr.  Stansfeld  as  its  President,  was 
established  in  1872  as  a  direct  outcome  of  this  Commission. 
Medical  officers  of  health  were  then  appointed  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  empowered  to  deal  with  all  matters  likely 
to  affect  the  health  of  the  community,  and  they  are  paid  parti}' 
by  a  rate,  partly  by  grants  from  the  Exchequer.  The  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  local  authorities  at  first  went  far  to  neutralise 
the  benefit  of  the  skilled  assistance  thus  rendered  available,  but 
better  counsels  have  since  prevailed,  and  the  law  is  now  in  fair 
working  order.  Many  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  opening  thus  provided  for  them, 
and  have  accepted  the  somewhat  onerous  duties  of  health 
officers,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  fit  themselves  by  a  special  course  of  instruction. 

The  steady  decline  of  typhus  even  to  a  vanishing  point  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  which  has  to  be  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  public  health  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  diminution  of  this  disease  appears  to  be  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the 
poorer  classes  are  living,  and  to  the  higher  standard  of  comfort 
which  they  now  demand.  Smallpox,  like  typhus,  also  appears  to 
be  a  waning  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  still  endemic,  and  from  time 
to  time  it  becomes  epidemic,  but  the  number  of  deaths  is 
no  longer  a  striking  feature  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  The  practice  of  vaccination  was  rendered  compulsory 
in  1853.  and  it  became  uniform  after  180.5,  when  an  organised 
inspection   was  established   throughout  the  country,   and    was 
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conducted  by  otticers  placed  first  imder  the  control  of  the  J'rivy 
Council  and  afterwards  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
operation  was  further  controlled,  and  was  rendered  more  com- 
plete, in  l(S(;s,  when  the  public  vaccinators  began  to  be  paid  by 
results.'  Typhus  fever,  typhoid,  and  snjallpox  have  diminished, 
but  other  diseases  have  increased,  and  foremost  amongst  these 
are  diphtheria  and  cancer.  Pathology  has  recently  found  a 
means  of  minimising  the  fatal  effects  of  dijihtheria,  but  we 
are,  as  yet,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  the  best 
treatment  for  Ciuicer. 

Lunatics  have  shared  in  the  more  moderate  and  rationul  Lunacy, 
treatment  which  has  marked  the  professional  work  of  the 
present  century.  The  scourgings  and  chains  which  froni  time 
innnemorial  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  nidividuals 
in  Western  Europe  began  to  attract  the  attention  ot  the  Quakers 
at  York  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  few  years  before  I'inel 
had  begun  his  reforms  in  Paris.  Little,  however,  could  be  done 
even  by  such  men  as  the  Tukes,  for  the  force  of  public  opmion 
was  still  in  favour  of  harsh  treatment.  Mechanical  restramt 
continued,  and  it  was  not  until  Dr.  (Jonolly  was  appomted 
resident  physician  to  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum  at  Hanwell, 
in  l!S89,  that  a  public  a.sylum  existed  without  any  form  ot 
mechanical  restraint  for  its  patients.  The  Hanwell  Asylum, 
justly  considered  one  of  the  best-managed  m  the  kingdom, 
contained  about  fSOO  patients,  for  whose  u.se,  as  Dr.  Conolly  found 
on  his  appointment,  no  less  than  600  instruments  of  discipline 
had  been  provided,  about  one-half  being  handcuffs  and  leg- 
locks.  These,  with  the  strait- waistcoats  and  coercion-chairs,  he 
abolished  in  favour  of  kind  treatment  upon  the  part  of  the 
physicians  and  attendants,  coupled  with  a  sufficient  staff 
properly  trained  to  carry  out  their  duties  in  a  humane 
manner.  His  system  .soon  became  world-wide,  and  its  beneficial 
results  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  quiet  and  routine 
which  pervade  the  wards  of  all  our  asylums,  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  accounts  of  Bedlam   and  St.  Luke's  which  have  been 

['  The  exemption  ot  -conscientious  objectors  "  or  their  families  was.  however, 
legalised  in  LS'.tS  (lU  and  IJ2  Vict.,  c.  4fl),  after  a  long  period  of  that  "pa-s-sive 
resistance''  which  was  called  out  more  conspicuously  liy  the  Education  Act  of 
1902.  At  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  vaccination  by  calf-lymph  in  all 
cases,  and  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  operation — the  danger  of  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  from  patient  to  patient  by  its  means — was  tliereby  removed.] 
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transmitted  to  us  from  the  middle  of  last  century.  ^Medical 
men  are  now  specially  trained  in  the  subject  of  mental  diseases, 
with  the  result  that  a  nnich  better  system  of  classification  is 
in  use,  and  that  asylums  have  been  founded  for  the  reception 
of  idiots  of  the  middle-class,  whilst  quite  recently  a  colonj'  of 
epileptics  has  been  established  to  enable  these  unhappy  people 
to  work  under   the  most  advantageous  conditions.      Increased 

knowledge  of  mental  dis- 
ease has  led  to  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  protection 
both  upon  the  part  of  the 
patient  and  of  the  prac- 
titioner who  certifies  to  his 
insanit)'.  The  law  in  con- 
nection with  lunacy  has 
long  been  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory condition,  for 
it  was  full  of  contrary  pre- 
cedents, and  it  appeared  to 
press  with  undue  harsh- 
ness upon  the  medical  man 
who  certified  to  a  patient's 
insanity.  A  new  Act,  how- 
ever, was  passed  in  18!»0, 
wliich  enabled  him  to  sign 
certificates  in  such  cases 
with  less   danger  of  bein" 


A    LUNATIC 
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CENTuny. 
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afterwards  cast  in  damages. 
The  practice  of  dentistry 
in   1841   was  in  much  the 
Dentistry,    same  condition  as   that  of  surgery  in  1565,  when  John  Halle 
confesses  that — 

'Where  as  there  is  one  ehirurijien  that  wa^  appreutise  to  his  arte,  or 
one  physieien  that  hath  travayled  in  the  true  stiidie  and  exercise  of  phisiqne, 
there  are  tenne  that  are  presinnptiiius  swearers,  smatterers,  or  abusers  of 
tlie  same :  yea.  sinythcs,  cutlers,  carters,  coblai's,  eopars,  coriars  of  leather, 
carpenters,  and  a  great  rablo  of  women." 

An  attempt  was  made  in  LS41  to  obtain  pidilic  recognition 
for  dentistry  as  a  branch  of  surgery,  and  negotiations  were 
o^jened   with    the    Royal    College    of    Siu'geons   to    obtain    an 
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enactment  that  no  one  sliould  practise  as  a  dentist  until  lie 
liail  liccn  duly  examined  by  one  or  more  members  of  that  body. 
The  negotiations  tailed,  although  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  obtained  in  the  person  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
Sir  James  Graham.  A  second  and  more  successful  attempt 
was  made  in   I.n")"),  and  in  the  following  year  the  College  was 
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iiK'iiiorialised  upon  the  subject,  the  Odontological  Society  was 
founded,  and  the  British  Journal  of  Denial  Seirncc  was  pub- 
lisiied.  The  College  of  Dentists  of  England  was  established 
about  the  same  time.  It  was  an  independent  organisation, 
whose  promoters  desired  that  dentistry  should  be  free  from 
any  association  with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  it  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  examine  candidates  and  grant  licences  in  dentistr}'. 
It  existed  for  seven  years,  and  amalgamated  in  ISG:^  with  the 
Odontological  Societj'.  As  an  institution  it  is  now  defunct, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  tills  its  place. 
The    Odontological    Society    is    a    society    of    (iiialitied    dentists 
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Medical 
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established  foi'  pinvly  scientific  pnrpo.ses.  The  dentists  gradually 
obtained  a  course  of  sound  technical  instruction  verified  by 
examination,  for  in  LSoS  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London  was 
founded,  and  in  l.S()0  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  began  to 
examine  candidates  for  a  licence  in  dental  surgery.  This  course 
of  instruction  was  purel}-  voluntary  at  first,  nor  was  it  rendered 
compulsory  >mtil  LS7(S,  when  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  placed 
dentists  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  established  a  register  of  those  qualified  to  practise 
their  art,  and  it  prohibited  unlicensed  persons  from  assuming 
any  title  imi)lying  that  they  were  Cjualified  to  practise  dentistry. 
In  is.SO  the  British  Dental  Association  was  incorporated.  The 
Association  consists  of  the  qualified  dentists  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  tlie  objects  for  which  it  is  established  are  the 
promotion  of  dental  and  the  allied  sciences  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  houom-  and  interests  of  the  dental  profession. 

The  great  improvement  in  nursing  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  medicine  in  our  own  times.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  Crimean 
AYar,  with  the  laudable  object  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of 
a  campaign,  nursing  rajiidly  became  a  profession.  Confined 
for  a  time  to  the  military  hospitals,  it  spread  to  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  country,  which  then  became  the  training 
schools  from  which  private  individuals  and  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes  might  obtain  the  sei'vices  of  highly-qualified  and 
often  of  sociall^'-gifted  women  to  perform  tlie  various  duties  of 
the  sick-room. 

The  decay  of  hatred  is  as  marked  in  the  medical  profession 
as  it  is  in  the  political  world.  Medical  men  used  to  entertain 
the  most  violent  animosity,  not  only  for  each  other,  but  even 
for  those  who  endeavoured  to  make  their  views  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  profession.  Teaching  was  almost  entirely  oral  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  medical  journalism  was  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  College  of  Physicians,  the  Provincial 
Medical  Association,  and  a  few  societies,  tried  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge by  the  25ublication  of  "Transactions,"  and  as  early  as  ITSl 
a  Society  of  Physicians  who  met  together  occasionally  to  con- 
verse on  medical  subjects  agreed  to  set  on  foot  a  monthly 
publication,  which  should  contain  an  account  of  new  medical 
books  and   useful  discourses   in   physic,   whilst   it  was   at   the 
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same  time  a  repository  lor  orit^nnal  ossaj-.s.  Tliis  A-enture  was 
continued  quarterly  until  17!)0,  and  it  was  known  as  the 
London  Medical  Journal.  The  new  era  of  medical  journalism 
began  on  Sunday,  5th  October,  1823,  when  Thomas  Wakley 
})ublished  the  tirst  number  of  the  Lancet.  Its  beginnings  were 
by  no  means  creditable.  There  were  doubtless  plenty  of  abuses 
to  combat,  for  the  large  hospitals  were  practically  close  boroughs 
as  regards  the  staff  appointments.  The  medical  officers  in  each 
were  recruited  from  apprentices  who  had  paid  fees  of  £500  to 
£1,000  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  tacit  mider- 
standing  that  they  should  have  the  reversion  of  their  places ; 
but  the  means  adopted  by  the  Lancet  to  correct  abuses  Avere 
most  unjustifiable.  Personal  attacks,  iiicknames,  and  gross 
abuse  were  so  often  employed  that  the  journal  was  tabooed  for 
a  time  even  b}'  those  members  of  the  profession  who  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  understand  the  true  value  of  this 
new  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  (,),uarterly  journals  then 
appeared,  but,  Avith  a  few  useful  exceptions,  all  the  quarteiiies 
are  noAv  extinct.  The  weekly  journals  have  continued,  and,  by 
a  sloAV  process  of  evolution,  have  become  transformed  into  their 
present  highly  respectable  shape.  Monthly  journals,  too,  have 
arisen  in  great  numbers,  for  their  groAvth  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  increasing  tendency  towards  specialisation  Avhich  has 
marked  the  progress  of  medicine. 

We  thus  bring  to  the  year  1SS5  the  history  of  medicine  in 
this  country.  The  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  contain,  as 
they  always  have  done,  men  of  the  very  highest  scientific  attain- 
ments, Avho  devote  their  lives  to  the  assistance  of  their  felloAvs 
irrespective  of  creed  or  of  nationality ;  empirics,  or  men  Avho 
neglect  and  disclaim  science ;  tradesmen,  for  Avhom  the  j^ro- 
fession  is  a  more  or  less  lucrative  business;  and  quacks,  Avho 
dishonestly  make  physic  a  means  of  preying  upon  the  credulity 
and  fears  of  their  felloAv-men.  Quacks,  indeed,  become  fcAver 
as  time  progresses  and  knowledge  increases,  but  Avith  keener 
competition  the  number  of  the  tradesmen  is  augmented.  Edu- 
cation has  a  constant  tendency  to  exterminate,  or  rather  to 
hinder  the  development  of,  the  empiric  or  mere  pretender  to 
physic ;  but  the  scientific  physicians  daily  increase  in  number, 
though  the  best  minds  in  the  profession  are  too  often  seduced 
to  the  study  of  pure  science. 
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Theory   and   practice   in    real    lite   actually    work   in   parallel   o.  g. 
courses,  the  one  rarely  far  in  advance  of  the  other,  each  unable   Engineer- 
to  expand  its  limits  without  encroaching  on  those  of  its  neigh-   '°b,  isie.- 
hour.      Their   correlation    is   well    marked    in    the   history   of 
engineering.      Electrical    engineering    is   dealt   with    elsewhere 
Cp.    7iS3   scq.),   but   the    causes    and    general   direction   of  the 
advance  in  mechanical   and   civil   engineering  may  bo  suitably 
discussed  here. 

Jfechanical  engineering  is  more  than  a  branch  of  the  sul)ject. 
It  is  essentially  the  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  the 
construction  of  engines  for  the  transmutation  of  energy,  or  of 
machines  for  its  transmission.  We  may  ajiply  electricity,  heat, 
water-power,  or  any  other  source  of  energy,  and  find  ourselves 
continually  requiring  the  training  of  the  mechanician  before 
we  can  realise  our  aims. 

The  great  advances  in  constructional  processes  in  this  The  con- 
country  may  well  be  studied  with  the  development  in  our  ^j  Energy. 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences.  We  may  illustrate  this 
first  in  the  case  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
(pp.  258,  704).  Its  recognition  has  been  but  gradual.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  some  few  leading  physicists  had  begun 
to  realise  that  a  disappearance  of  energy  in  one  form  was 
simultaneous  with  its  appearance  in  another.  Rumford  formu- 
lated the  doctrine  with  reference  to  heat  as  a  form  of  energy. 
Dav}'  upheld  it,  and  successfully  combated  the  caloric  theory 
then  generally  accepted.  Joule,  Helmholtz,  and  Lord  Kelvin 
have  since  completed  the  work  (}>.  711),  and  placed  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  so  that  succeeding  experiments  never 
fail  to  strengthen  its  position.  The  energy  stored  up  in  coal 
is  converted  to  heat  energy  in  the  process  of  condnistion,  and 
transferred,  with  various  losses,  to  steam.  This  is  made  by 
suitable  engines  to  yield  up  some  proportion  of  its  heat  energy 
for  conversion  into  mechanical  motion.  More  energy  than  the 
coal  supplies  it  is  impossible  by  any  device  to  obtain  as  energy 
of  motion,  and  engineers,  with  a  clear  realisation  of  this 
principle,  have  abandoned  all  schemes  for  the  solution  of  the 
perpetual  motion  problen).  A  physicist,  therefore,  criticises 
all  steam-engines  or  other  sources  of  power  in  the  light  ot 
their  physical  efficiency.  So  much  energy  is  supplied  to  them 
in  one  form;  what  percentage  is  given  out    in  another    dcsuvd 
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form,  and  how  may  improvement  be  eftected  ?  In  different 
classes  of  motors  the  designer  has  to  consider  mechanical 
efficiency.  He  aims  at  the  elimination  of  friction  in  the 
working  parts:  ho  employs  methods  of  construction  that  will 
give  great  power  for  a  small  total  weight,  and  equal  but  not 
unnecessary  strength  in  each  portion  of  the  structure,  great 
durabilit}^  in  those  parts  that  cannot  easily  be  renewed,  and 
facility  of  access  for  those  that  need  frequent  examination  or 
renewal.  In  special  cases  one  or  the  other  of  these  considera- 
tions beconics  of  paramoimt  importance ;  the  rest  are  often 
negligible. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Sadi  Carnot  in  1S24  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  heat-engine  has  its  maximum  limit  fixed  by  the 
range  of  temperatures  emijloyed  with  the  working  substance. 
Thus  of  two  otherwise  similar  engines,  working  with  the  same 
temperature  of  full-pressure  steam,  that  is  the  more  efficient 
which  can  run  to  a  lower  exhaust  temperature ;  it  utilises  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  heat  supplied.  Likewise  a  raising 
of  the  temperature  of  full-pressure  steam  is  accompanied  by 
an  increased  efficiency. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  movement 
among  steam  engineers  in  favour  of  steam  at  ver^'  high 
temperatures,  with  prolonged  expansion  in  low-pressure  cylinders 
till  considerations  of  space  economy  f(_)rbid  further  abstraction 
of  the  energy  3'et  remaining  in  the  steam.  Double-expansion 
Avas  first  introduced  in  stationary  engines  ;  triple  and  quadruple 
expansions  are  now  exceedingly  general,  and  are  applied  with 
great  success  in  marine  engineering  (pp.  460,  404). 

There  thus  enters  another  question  of  grave  importance,  that 
of  the  strength  of  boiler,  cylinders,^  and  accessory  connections 
capable  of  withstanding  the  enormous  internal  pressure  of  the 
steam  at  so  high  a  temperature.  Were  it  not  for  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  adaptability  of  steel  and  iron,  engines 
working  with  steam  at  180"  Centigrade  could  not  be  built  of 
sufficient  strength  and  durability.  Until  quite  recently  the 
strength  problem  has  been  attacked  directly.  Steam  boilers 
have  been  developed  step  by  step  to  their  jDresent  form ; 
methods  of  strengthening  and  of  accelerating  the  generation  of 

\}  The  application   of   the    tiirl)ine    to    marine    engineering  belongs    to    the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.] 
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steam  have  made  parallel  advances,  and  no  links  are  missinji; 
in  the  connection  between  the  old  waggon  boiler  for  stationary 
engines  and  that  of  a  modern  locomotive. 

Until   1885  steam  boilers  were 
wroiight-iron  ]ilatos,  riveted  by  liai 


built    almost   exclusively  of 
kI.      ^\'ith  the  introduction 
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(Victoria  and  Albert  Musetim.) 

of  steel  came  the  cm|iloymeiit  of  mild  steel  boiler-plates,  fairly 
reliable  when  the  ])lates  are  not  too  large.  Nevertheless,  to 
this  day  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  perfect  homogeneity  through- 
out the  plate,  and  in  all  important  work  there  are  Board  of 
Trade  regulations  for  the  testing  of  samples  from  each  ])Litc 
supplied.  The  old  han<l-riveting  was  bctrc^r  tlian  any  kind  of 
modern  machine-work,  but  very  much  slower.  It  is  resorted 
to  nowadays  in  large  works  oidy  when  the  rivet  is  inaccessible  to 
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VERTICAL    BOILEU. 

lyktoria  awl  Albert  Museum  ) 

By  pennissioii  of  Menfirs. 

Itobey  *  Co. 


the  machine,  or  when  particuLir  care  is 
needed.  Also  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  drilling  the  rivet-holes  was  iinii-li  less 
injurious  to  the  boiler-plate  than  is  the 
hydraulic  punch  now  used.  An  extensive 
modern  practice  consists  in  pinn-liino-  a 
liole  through  the  plate,  and  then  rymer- 
ing  it  out  to  a  slightly  larger  diameter ; 
this,  for  the  most  part,  obviates  injury  to 
the  plate. 

AVithout  strengthening  staj's  of  any 
land  a  cylindrical  boiler  is  weakest  at  its 
Hat  ends.  Its  curved  surface  needs  no 
staying,  for  the  boiler  plates  are  made 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  withstand  the 
internal  pressui-e,  which,  moreover,  has 
n(j  tendency  to  distort  the  plates.  The 
principle  of  strengthening  the  ends,  while 
at  the  same  time  rendering  the  boiler 
more 


^efi'ec- 
tive  by 

the  use  of  a  number  of 
small  flue-tubes,  is  due  to 
M.  Seguin  in  France,  and  to 
Booth  in  England  (1S29). 
George  Stephenson  a})pro- 
priated  the  idea  and  adapted 
it  to  his  "Rocket,"  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  the  Eainhill 
competition  (p.  276)  was  par- 
tially the  cause  of  the  as- 
sociation of  multitubular 
boilers  with  his  name.  Ho 
should  only  get  credit  for 
his  rapid  perception  of  their 
efhcacy.  Such  a  boiler,  with 
perhapis  two  hundred  copper 
tubes  running  from  end  to 
end,  is  enormously  strength- 


MDlilA.    or    I'ULlUiA.N'.s    LijJLEU. 

(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.') 

By  jjtirmtjfsioii  0/  Messrs.  Cochran  (£  Cq. 
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died  by  tlii'iii  anil  iviidcivd  far  iiuirt;  cHiciont  lliermally  by 
reason  of  the  increased  heating  surface  and  diimnishcd  thickness 
of  the  metal  used.  Tt  was  no  new  idea  to  liavt;  the  Hue  passing 
through  the  boiler,  but  it  marked  an  acute  realisation  of  principle 
to  have  manv  small  Hues  instead.      With  the  same  resistance  to 

collapse,  the}'  can  be  made 
of  mu(di  thinner  material 
than  the  single  tluc  ;  they 
are  readily  cleaned  and 
easily  renewed  when  worn 
out. 

Consider  for  a  short 
space  the  so-called  Cornish 
and  Lancashire  boilers. 
They  have  one  or  two  large  fines  leading  through  from  end  to 
end,  the  furnace  being  practically  an  enlargement  of  one  end. 
of  a  Hue.  Such  large  Hues  subjected  to  great  external  pres- 
sure from  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  liable  to  sudden 
collapse  when  any  portion  is  thinned  down  by  gradual  burning. 
It  is  undesirable  to  have  them  of  thick  metal,  masnuich  as  the 
burninsr  is  more  viijorous  and  the  conductivity  less.  The  intro- 
duction  of  Galloway  tubes  in  lS(j7,  wdiicli  stretch  across  the 
Hues,  and  through  which  the  boiler-water  can  circulate,  admir- 
ably illustrates  the 
double  object  of 
s  t  r  e  n  g  t  h  e  n  i  n  w 
against  collapse 
and  of  increasing 
the  heating  effi- 
ciency. 

During  tlie  last 
few  years  1  another 
p  Ian  of  s  t  e  am- 
generation  at  high 
pressure  has  been  introduced,  the  theoretical  consideration 
of  which  may  be  apjiroached  with  advantage,  though  it  is  out 
of  place  here  to  discuss  the  subject  at  any  great  length.  Given 
two  copper  tubes  of  the  same  thickness  of  material,  the 
diameter  of  one  being  half  that  of  the  other,  then  the  one  can 

['  Written  in  ISlin.] 
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sustain  an  internal  tliiiil  pressure  twice  as  great  as  the  other. 
The  generahsation  is  correct  that  further  diminution  in  the 
internal  diameter  will  be  associated  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  strength.  So  for  the  smaller  pipe  to  possess 
the  same  strength  in  resisting  an  internal  fluid  ])ressure  it 
needs  but  a  proportionately  diminished  thickness.  If  the  two 
tubes  of  different  diameters  be  surrounded  by  furnace-gases,  and 
be  of  equal  strength,  the  contents  of  the  smaller  tube  will  be 
heated  more  rapidly  because  of  its  relatively  slight  thickness. 
Or,  looking  at  the  fact  from  a  different  point  of  view,  if  they  be 
made  of  the  same  thickness  of  copper,  the  smaller  can  safely 
contain  steam  at  a  greater  pressure.  It  is  true  that  the  smaller 
pipe  has  a  smaller  capacity,  but  this  is  remedied  without  loss 
of  the  previous  advantages  by  using  a  greater  length  of  tube. 
Considered  alike  from  the  strength  or  heat-etficienc}-  point 
of  view,  a  steam-generator  constructed  on  a  tubulous  principle, 
with  no  large  internal  space,  has  obvious  advantages.  Such 
a  tubulous  boiler  with  heat  supplied  to  it  at  a  steady  rate,  can 
be  used  for  high  steam  temperatures,  so  offering  a  means  of 
approaching  the  theoretical  ideal  of  a  heat-engine  (p.  730).  It  is 
likely  enough  that  the  problem  of  Hying  will  soon  be  solved  by 
its  aid.^  In  locomotive  engineering  it  has  been  necessary  to 
consider  economy  of  power  in  relation  to  weight  of  the  engine. 
An  old  Watts  stationary  engine  with  a  bricked-up  Cornish  or 
Lancashire  boiler  was  more  efficient  in  povmdage  of  fuel  per 
horse-power  per  hour  than  a  modern  locomotive,  but  offered 
the  locomotive  engineer  little  help  in  his  designing.  He  has 
been  tied  down  to  conditions  of  extremely  rapid  generation  of 
steam  by  forced  draught,  to  a  uniform  gauge  of  rails  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  limiting  weight  of  engine  per  foot  length.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  boilers  of  torpedo-boats  are  built 
on  the  locomotive  pattern.  In  the  earlier  history  of  railways  in 
the  country,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Gauges  "  (p.  280)  demonstrated 
the  testing  of  theory  by  experiment  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
questions  of  initial  outlay  in  permanent  way,  stability  of  oscilla- 
tions of  the  engine,  effect  of  wind-pressure  on  an  enlarged 
engine-front,  balancing  of  stresses  in  the  framework,  together 
with  the  greater  comfort  of  passengers  with  wider  railway 
carriages — all  these   were   subjected   to   examination,  with  the 

['  Petrol  and  electric  motors  have  been  developed  .since  this  was  written.] 
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ultimate  result  that  the  ordinary  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches  was 
adopted.  The  last  of  the  (ireat  Western  Railway  broad-gauge 
system  was  seen  in  18!)o,  and,  except  for  lines  with  excessive 
gradients  and  sharp  curves,  there  is  now  complete  uniformity 
of  gauge  throughout   the  country. 

The  most  daring  advance  in  locomotive  practice  is  due  to 
Webb,  who  in  1881  applied  double-expansion  to  London  and 
North-Western  railway  locomotives  (p.  289).  The  exhaust  steam 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinders  passes  into  a  larger  low-pressure 
cylinder  symmetrically  placed  between  them,  and  there  under- 
goes fiu'ther  expansion  in  actuating  the  piston.  The  engine  is 
somewhat  heavier;  its  centre  of  gravity  is  raised;  but  the 
dithculties  of  arranging  the  mechanism  in  the  smaller  available 
sjmce  below  the  boiler  without  impairing  the  stability  of  the 
structure  have  been  overcome  satisfactorily,  and  there  is  a 
saving  ot  1.5  to  20  per  cent,  in  fuel. 

In  internal  combustion  engines  the  working  substance  is 
heated  by  its  own  combustion  in  the  motor  cylinder.  No 
furnace  is  therefore  required.  The  efficiency  of  .the  engine  itself 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  steam-engine,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  greater  range  of  temperature  employed.  The  best  known 
types  are  the  gas-  and  petroleum-engines.  The  first  practical 
engine  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  Street  in  1794.  It  was 
worked  by  the  combustion  of  vaporised  petroleum  oil  and 
turpentine.  In  1823  Brown  introduced  the  water-jacket  to  keep 
the  cylinder  cool  and  prevent  its  rapid  degradation  due  to  heat. 
The  Lenoir  engine  of  1860  showed  a  marked  advance.  Otto 
introduced  in  1863  a  very  efficient,  but  noisy  and  mechanically 
defective  gas-engine,  which  he  superseded  in  ]  876  by  his  famous 
"  Otto  Silent "  engine,  since  that  date  a  powerful  rival  to  small 
steam-engines.  It  uses  ordinary  gas  mixed  with  sufficient  air 
for  complete  combustion.  When  working  at  full  power  the 
mixture  is  exploded  every  two  revolutions  of  the  fl3^-wheel.  The 
gas  reaches  a  temperature  of  about  1,600°  Centigrade,  and  a 
pressure  of  over  100  lb.  per  square  inch.  It  uses  only  24  cubic 
feet  of  ordinary  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour.  If  a  specially 
prepared  cheap  gas  be  used — the  Dawson  gas — the  consumption 
works  out  at  13  lb.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour.  In  large 
marine  engines  for  ocean-going  vessels,  where  economy  of  fuel  is 
specially  considered,  a  result  of  1?,  lb.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
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hour  is  reffarded  as  .satisfactory.     Stiuill  stcam-encjines  are  nearer 
so  economical. 

Reviewing  the  advances  made  in  civil  engineering,  we  see  civu  eu- 
how  much  has  been  due  to  improvement  in  materials  of  con-  ^^^^'^^s- 
struction,  facility  of  transport  and  manipulation  of  heavy  ma.sses, 
the  adoption  of  special    tools  and   labour-saving    machines  for 
abrogating   manual    labt)ur.      Every    piece  of   worlc    IxM-omes   a 


LEXOIR'S    G.4.S    ENGINE. 

(^Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 

reference  for  subsequent  engineers  engaged  on  similar  ojieration.s, 
who  often  reduce  their  average  design  to  a  close  copy  of  an 
earlier  one  that  has  sin-vived  the  test  of  time  and  usage. 
Epoch-making  constructions  are  those  that  initiate  on  a  large 
scale  the  application  of  special  engineering  principles.  ,  There 
was  no  previous  history  to  assist  the  engineers  of  the  Kilsby 
tunnel  on  the  Nurth-Wesicrn  I'ailway,  in  1833;  no  suspension 
briilge  to  act  as  a  model  for  Telford  in  his  design  for  spaiming 
the  ilenai  Straits;  no  box-girder  like  the  ISritanma  tubular 
bridge  (18.50)  lor  liobert  Stephenson,  excepting,  indeed,  his 
own  smaller  structure  over  the  Conway  river.  Jlasonry  dams 
were  practically  new  to  England  when  the  \'yrnwy  reservoir  was 
299       " 
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constructed  lor  the  Liverpocjl  water-supply.  The  Forth  Bridge 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  cantilever  system,  when 
finished  in  1.S90  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Baker;  and  the  Tower 
Bridge  over  the  River  Thames  yet  remains  the  largest  bascule 
(or  drawbridge)  in  the  world. 

Timneiiing.  Tunnelling  and  excavation  are  not  so  extensively  employed 
in  this  country  as  abroad,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  its  surface 
offers  fewer  inequalities  that  cannot  be  surmounted.  But  vested 
interests  have  often  compelled  direct  routes  for  railways  or  ten- 
roads,  when  slight  detotors  would  have  vastly  diminished  the 
duration  and  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  graver  difficul- 
ties are  due  to  the  obstruction  of  hard  rock,  or  of  subterranean 
springs  and  quicksands.  The  former  have  been  for  genera- 
tions attacked  with  gunpowder.  The  most  usual  explosives 
emj^loyed  are  gunpowder,  nitro  -  glycerine,  and  gun  -  cotton. 
Nitro-glycerine  in  the  form  of  dynamite  is  now  effective  and 
safe.  The  blast-holes  in  the  rock  are  made  by  rock-boring 
machines,  of  which  the  prototype  was  introduced  by  Sommeiller 
in  tlie  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  The  earliest  form  of  diamond- 
drill,  in  which  the  crown  of  the  borer  is  edged  with  a  series 
of  black  diamonds,  was  described  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  of  184(i. 

Great  risk  is  incurred  when  water  Hoods  the  work.  The 
Kilsby  tunnel  was  cut  through  a  sandbed,  from  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pump  continually  some  2,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  to  j^revent  flooding  of  the  tunnel.  The  Stephensons 
had  charge  of  the  works,  and  all  their  ingenuit}'  and  enterprise 
were  called  into  action  to  construct  the  tunnel  walls  water- 
tight. In  the  construction  of  the  Severn  Tunnel  (1873-85), 
which  passes  under  the  river  near  Chepstow,  and  which  has  a 
length  of  4j  miles,  a  large  spring  was  tapped  that  necessitated 
the  erection  of  permanent  pumping  engines  to  keep  the  tunnel 
clear.  The  diving  operations  during  the  undertaking  were  by 
far  the  most  venturesome  and  extensive  of  their  kind. 

Bridges.  The  modern  engineer  has  found   it   necessary  to  cultivate 

an  eye  for  beauty.  Even  a  high-speed  vertical  engine  is  open 
to  derision  if  it  takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  coffee-pot,  and 
in  the  important  matter  of  bridge-design  the  public  taste  should 
be  considered  seriously.  Robert  Stephenson's  realisation  of  the 
strength  of  the  box-girder  should  not  have  prompted  him  to 
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Tflford's  Bridj^e  across  the  Menai  Straits 
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design  the  Britannia  tubular  briclL^c  over  the  Jlenai  Straits 
upon  that  ugly  though  sound  principle,  though  in  justice  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  original  suggestion  for  a  cantilever 
bridge  was  not  accepted. 

The  tubular  bridge  was  the  first  attempt  to  use  wrought- 
iron  exclusively  for  long  spans.  Stephenson  and  Harrison  had 
finished  in  18-i9  the  high-level  bridge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with  its  masonry  piers,  cast-iron  arched  ribs,  and  wrought- 
iron  ties — a  bridge  that  remains  as  the  link  between  the  old 
cast-iron  and  the  modern  wrought-iron  types.  The  smaller 
wrought-iron  tubular  bridge  over  the  Conway  river,  of  400  foet 
span,  was  successfully  opened  for  traffic  in  1848,  and  the 
larsrer  bridgfe  was  in  course  of  erection.  There  are  two  central 
spans  of  460  feet,  and  two  side  spans  of  230  feet,  at  a  height 
of  100  feet  above  high  water.  There  are  two  separate  wrought- 
iron  tubes  side  by  side,  each  1,510  feet  long,  resting  on  three 
towers  of  masonry  and  the  end  abutments,  so  as  to  give  the 
required  spans.  The  tubes  are  rectangular  in  section  ;  the  top 
and  bottom  booms  arc  cellular  ;  the  .vhdle  is  built  up  of 
wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together,  supported  solidly  on  the 
central  tower,  and  on  rollers  on  the  side-towers  and  abutments. 
The  design  was  closely  copied  in  the  Victoria  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  finished  in  1859. 

The  webbing  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  a 
girder  need  not  be  plain  plate-iron,  as  in  the  1850  Torksey 
bridge  in  Lincolnshire.  It  may  well  be  made  in  lattice  form, 
and,  in  fact,  the  open-work  type  was  tried  by  Sir  John 
MacNeill,  as  long  ago  as  1843,  over  a  short  84-feet  span  near 
Dublin.  The  type  is  now  very  general,  by  reason  equally  of 
its  strength,  neatness,  and  simplicity  of  construction.  A  good 
example  is  given  by  the  Charing  Cross  railwa}'  bridge  in 
London.  The  completion  of  tlie  Forth  Bridge  in  1889  marked 
a  great  advance  in  the  history  of  girder  bridges,  as  it  intro- 
duced cantilevers  for  long  spans,  and  was  immediately  copied 
for  bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Liiagine  two  enor- 
mous steel  brackets  back  to  back,  forming  together  a  beam  or 
lattice  girder  1,700  feet  long,  tapering  each  way  from  the 
middle,  where  the  whole  is  supported  on  a  substantial  pier. 
Such  is  the  double  cantilever.  Its  two  parts,  built  up  simul- 
taneously, balance  each  other.     Another  similar  cantilever  is  at 
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a  distance  of  1,700  luut,  ami  the  shurt  space  betwccu  their 
near  ends  is  bridged  by  ordinary  lattice  girders,  also  Imilt 
ontwards  from  each  nid.  Tlic  Forth  liridge  is  designed  with 
a  taper  in  plan — that  is,  it  is  widest  at  the  piers,  narrowest 
at  the  centre  of  each  large  .span.  This  is  mainly  to  with- 
stand   lateral    wind    pressure   safely,   a    h^sscm    learni    from    the 
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sad  catastrophe  to  the  original  Tay  Bridge,  overthrown  by  a 
storm  in  December,  1879  (\x  877). 

The  operations  of  building  the  piers  in  deep  water  were 
unique  at  the  time,  and  oft'er  the  best  example  of  the  direction 
of  development  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Hollow  wrought- 
iron  caissons,  or  water-tight  cjdinders,  70  feet  in  diameter, 
Avere  sunk  to  the  rock-bed  72  feet  below  the  water-level.  The 
rock  was  cut  away  to  receive  each  caisson,  by  operations  carried 
on  in  a  chamber  at  its  base,  supplied  with  compressed  air  at 
38  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  water. 
AV'here  the  bed  was  of  mud,  the  weight  of  the  caisson  carried 
through  to  the  stiff  lioiddci'-clay  below.  In  each  case  the  caisson 
and  mining-chamber  were  tilled  with  concrete,  so  that,  when 
set,  each  caisson  constituted  a  tirm  stone  [)illar  70  feet  in 
diameter. 
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The  main  improveuient  in  suspension  brids^es  has  been  in 
the  process  of  stitfening  by  some  form  of  hxttice-work.  The 
snspcDsion  ]irineiple  ni;iy  well  be  combined  with  others,  as  with 
the  Tower  ISridge,  where  the  side  spans  are  half  suspension, 
and  the  centre  span  has  two  permanent  lattice-girders  and  the 
lower  drawbridge.  The  Telford  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits 
still   remains   our   finest  example  of  the  simple  type.      It  waF 
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opened  in  1S25 ;  it  has  a  span  of  579  feet,  and  the  roadway  is 
100  feet  above  the  water-level. 

The  growth  of  railways  has  been  attended  with  a  decline 
111  canal  traffic  in  this  country.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  generation  will  see  the  advantage  of  rescuing  our  extensive 
waterways  from  desuetude.  The  only  great  canal  scheme  of 
this  century  has  been  that  of  the  Ship  Canal  connecting  Man- 
chester with  the  ]\Iersey  estuary.  It  is  35  miles  in  length,  26  feet 
deep,  and  with  a  bottom  width  of  120  feet.  There  are  four 
reaches,  separated  bj*  sets  of  three  locks.  Steamers  can  effect 
the  whole  distance  in  eight  hours,  including  all  delays  at  the  locks. 


ENGINEEJilKG,    isir.^iss;- 
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In  till'  iuat,t(>r  ol'  water- 
supply,  the  grow  inn'  interest 
in  problems  of  public  health, 
and  the  niunicipalisation  of 
water  -  supply,  has  caused 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
purity  and  sufficiency  of  the 
water  for  largo  towns, and  ini- 
piortant  alterations  have  been 
proposed  for  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and 
London.  The  Liverpool  sup- 
ply from  the  River  A'yrnwy, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  is  now 
an  accomplished  fact.  ALui- 
chester  now  derives  its  water 
from  Thirhnere,  in  the  Lake 
district.  Birmingham  is  to 
have  its  water  from  South 
AValcs,  and  London  still  (in 
iy04j  supplements  its  former 
supplies  by  storing  Thames 
water  and  drawing  from  wells 
in  Kent  and  Herts.  From 
the  'thirties  the  Metropolitan 
supply  was  in  the  liands  of 
eight  ditierent  companies 
till  they  were  replaced  in 
1904  by  a  Water  Board.  A 
scheme  has  long  been 
advocated  for  an  aqueduct 
from  Mid -Wales. 

The  chief  engineering 
difficulties  ai-e  associated 
with  the  formation  of  the 
storage  reservoir  near  the 
source  of  supply,  though 
the  choice  of  route  and  con- 
struction of  easy  gradients 
for  the  contluit  are  matters 
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ot  iiiijiortanee.  Tlic  main  interest  in  tlie  Liverpool  supply 
scheme  attaches  to  the  masonry  dam  built  across  the  Yyrnwy 
vallej',  on  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  forming  a  basin  for  the  upland 
waters  to  accumulate.  The  lake  thus  formed  is  five  miles 
long,  and  averages  threo-tjuarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  The 
dam  is  1,200  feet  long,  rising  100  feet  above  the  ground,  with 
60  feet  of  foundation  below.  Along  the  top  is  a  carriage-road, 
supported  on  33  arches,  which  give  the  structure  a  fine  appear- 
ance. The  aqueduct  to  Liverpool  is  07  miles  long,  whereas 
that  leading  from  Thirlmere  to  Manchester  is  96  miles  long. 


H.  c^  Thk  British  trade  in  jiig  iron  continuously,  sometimes  rapidly, 

Metallurgy  increased,  and  several  new  districts  have  assumed  a  position  of 
and  Min-  great  importance.  Chief  amongst  them  is  that  of  Cleveland,  with 
1885.  which  Sir  Lowthian  Eell  has  long  been  identified,  and  where  his 

important  work  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  iron  smelting 
has  been  done.  The  maximum  output  was  in  1.SS3  ((S,4!t0,000 
tons),  but  since  then  the  American  demand  has  been  met  locally 
and  our  own  output  diminished  in  consequence.  The  annual 
output  per  furnace  had  increased  from  the  1,500  tons  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  to  from  20,000  to  25,000  tons,  a  result 
due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  furnaces  and  improved 
appliances  used  with  them.  Competition  has  become  nuich 
more  severe  in  later  years,  and  the  phenomenal  fortunes  made 
in  early  days  have  ceased  to  be  easily  obtained  by  new  comers 
into  the  field.  Much  of  the  growth  of  the  pig  iron  industry  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  raw  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  finished  wrought  iron  and  steel.  In  1815,  steel  for  the 
Iron  and  jDm'pose  of  making  tools  and  cutlery  could  be  obtained  of  the 
steel.  highest  quality.     It  was,  and  for  these  purposes  still  is,  produced 

l)y  the  process  of  cementation  from  wrought  iron,  and  it  was 
costly  in  the  extreme.  But  of  cheap  steel,  or  steel  suitable  for 
constructive  purposes,  there  was  none.  The  wrought  or 
malleable  iron  was  produced  by  Cort's  process  of  puddling 
(Vol.  v.,  p.  632),  with  the  improvements  made  bj'  Hall,  but  the 
rolling-mill  with  grooved  rolls  introduced  by  Cort  had  made  it 
an  easy  matter  to  supply  bars  of  any  desired  section.  It  was 
thus  possible  to  produce  the  wrought  iron  rails  necessary  for 
the  early  railways,  a  requirement  that  of  itself  led  to  a  rapid 
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increase  in  the  nunihor  of  pmldlinif  mills.  How  <i;rciit  that 
requirement  may  be,  will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  mileof  double  railway  track,even  of  the  light  eharacter  used 
in  earl}'  days,  required  100  tons  of  rails,  and  these,  when  of 
wrouirht  iron,  have  to  be  renewed  every  few  yeai's.  Aboui  the 
year  1850  the  activity  in  the  industry  was  astonishini,^  In  the 
great  centres,  such  as  the  one  on  the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  the 
traveller  by  night  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  pandemonium 
on  earth.  He  saw  the  huge  flaming  blast  furnaces,  and 
hundreds  of  puddling  ones,  the  glowing  of  the  heated  masses  of 
metal  as  they  were  being  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the 
darkness,  with  weird  human  figures  seen  dimly  in  outline  near 
them ;  and  although  this  picture  was,  on  account  of  better 
modes  of  working,  soon  only  a  matter  of  histor}',  the  production 
of  puddled  bars  was  not  seriously  checked  until  as  late  as  lb82. 
But  in  1856  an  invention  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  that  The 
has  had  a  most  important  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  finished  process, 
iron  and  steel  industries.  He  was  requiring  a  material  for 
ordnance  purposes,  resembling  steel  in  its  character,  but  not  so 
costl}' ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  by  blowing  air  into 
molten  cast  iron  in  order  to  oxidise  the  excess  of  carbon.  Some- 
what to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  the  temperature  rose  so 
much  that  it  was  not  only  needless  to  employ  an  external  source 
of  heat  in  order  to  keep  the  purified  metal  fluid,  but  the  latter 
was  so  hot  that  it  could  be  poured  into  ingots.  The  process 
took  some  little  time  to  perfect,  but  after  that  was  done,  the  new 
steel  soon  became  an  article  of  commerce,  over  160,000  tons 
being  made  in  1869,  for  it  could  be  made  of  many  grades  of 
carbonisation  at  will,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
"  cemented  "  steel.  The  cost,  moreover,  was  rapidly  lessened, 
and  by  1874  it  was  possible  to  obtain  Bessemer  steel  rails  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  charged  for  wrought-iron  ones.  The  latter 
were,  tlierefore,  displaced  as  fast  as  they  were  worn  out,  steel 
rails  l)(>ing  from  five  to  ten  times  more  durable.  Indeed,  the 
heavy  trattic  of  modern  trunk  lines  could  scarcely  be  carried  on 
with  the  old  rails.  In  1881  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
amounted  to  1,440,000  tons  in  Great  Britain  as  coiu^jared  with 
2,680,000  tons  of  puddled  iron  produt'cd  in  that  year ;  but  since 
then  the  puddled  iron  trade  has  undergone  a  steady  (U^cliue. 
Other    persons    had,    however,    been    working    in    the    same 
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Process. 


direction  as  Sir  H,  Bessemer  at  the  time  he  made  his  inven- 
tion, tliouifh  they  adopted  chtterent  means.  Sir  Wiiham 
Siemens  and  his  brother  Frederick  had  been  experimenting 
since  1846  with  a  view  to  economise  fuel  in  manufactures,  which 
was  then  being  wasted  in  a  most  alarming  way.  These  experi- 
menters perfected  the  methods,  now  very  generally  adopted,  by 
which  fuel  is  converted,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  gaseous  form 
before  being  iinally  burnt,  for  it  was  only  by  so  doing  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  bring  about  perfect  combustion.  They  were 
also  the  first  successfully  to  introduce  a  method — indicated  by 
Stirling  in  1S15 — by  which  heat  could  be  accunudated  in  a 
furnace  by  the  so-called  regenerative  chambers,  and  they  applied 
the  method  in  the  first  place  to  the  furnaces  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  application  to  furnaces  used  in  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  was,  on  account  of  difficulties  and  of 
prejudices,  more  tedious,  but  in  the  new  furnaces  they  were  able 
to  melt  the  finished  product,  wliich  was,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  same  as  that  frf)m  tlie  puddling  furnace,  and  obtain,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bessemer's  steel,  a  homogeneous  ingot  which  could 
be  subsequently  rolled.  Tlie  process  was  brought  into  practical 
use  during  the  years  l<S61-()7,  and  at  one  time  was  viewed  as  a 
rival  to  Bessemer's,  but  by  1X75  the  two  processes  had  taken 
their  proper  places  in  the  industry — Bessemer's  as  unrivalled  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  medium  and  harder  varieties  of  steel, 
such  as  for  rails,  and  Siemens's,  or  the  open-hearth  process,  as 
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being  the  more  suitable  one  to  use  for  ibe  production  of  ductile 
varieties,  such  as  boiler  plating,  some  of  which  is  nearly  pure 
iron.  In  the  year  1882,  open-hearth  ingots  to  the  extent  of 
400,000  tons  were  made,  whilst  in  recent  years  this  variety  has, 
with  Bessemer  steel  and  with  puddled  iron,  been  made  in  about 
equal  amounts  for  each. 

During  the  period  of  1S74-79  three  metallurgists  of  the  The 
London  Royal  School  of  Mines,  named  Snelus,  Thomas,  and  pj-o'^c'e^s^' 
Gilchrist,  developed  a  modification  of  these  processes,  by  which 
phosphoric  ores  could  not  only  be  used  in  making  the  best  steel, 
but  the  phosphorus  could  be  incidentally  exti-acted  and  returned 
to  the  land  as  a  valuable  manurial  agent.  This  improvement, 
whilst  it  enabled  the  metallurgists  of  this  country  to  use  ores 
hitherto  useless  for  the  pui'pose  of  steel-making,  has  enabled  our 
Continental  rivals  to  do  likewise,  and  has  probably  been  of  far 
£;reater  value  to  them  than  to  us. 

Iron  and  steel  shipbuilding  is  rather  one  of  the  other  shipDuild- 
branches  of  engineering  itself  than  belonging  to  metallurgy  ^^^' 
and  mining,  but  mention  is  necessary  on  account  of  its  intimate 
connection,  and  also  on  account  of  the  enormous  relative  interest 
this  nation  possesses  in  it,  and  the  large  amount  of  employment 
given  to  skilled  labour  by  its  means.  The  development  of  ocean 
steam  traffic — though  sailing-ships  long  maintained  their  position 
of  supremacy  as  freight  carriers  (p.  4(J4) — had  t)f  course  a  con- 
siderable effect  eventually  on  the  demand  for  coal.     It  was  in 
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1850  that  the  industry  began  to  assume  importance,  when 
12,000  tons  of  iron  shipping  were  built.  Iron  is  so  much  better 
as  a  structural  material  than  wood  that  its  use  extended  from 
year  to  year,  some  ships  being  built  wholly  of  iron,  others  with 
iron  framework  and  wooden  planking,  but  these  latter  diminished 
in  number  as  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  plates 
were  made.  In  1883  the  annual  production  of  iron  shipping  in 
this  country  had  increased  to  7.32,000  tons  (by  measurement), 
and  the  use  of  wood  had  been  for  some  years  ahnost  entirely 


SIEMEXS'S    "DIIIECT    PRODUCTION"    STEEL    AI'l'ARATUS. 
(I'irinrUi  mill  Albert  Musfnna.) 

abandoned  for  the  structural  part  of  British-built  ships.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1888  only  54,000  tons  were  built  of  iron,  a 
result  due  partly  to  bad  trade,  but  chieHy  to  the  extended  use  of 
mild  or  open-hearth  steel,  the  use  of  which  had  commenced  in 
1879.  In  the  subsequent  recovery  of  trade,  mild  steel  has  been 
employed,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other  material ;  wood 
is,  indeed,  reserved  almost  entirely  lor  the  purpose  of  the  interior 
fittings,  or  as  the  material  for  small  boats.  On  account  of  the 
use  of  the  new  material — mild  steel — great  improvements  have 
been  made  both  in  the  forms  of  .ships  and  in  their  machinery, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  carry  goods  at  very  low  rates  ;  so  that 
by  litting  ships  with  refrigerating  chambers  and  means  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  cold,  even  perishable  goods  can  be  cheaply 
brought   to    this    country   from    the   Antipodes.     The   general 
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economic  consequences  of  this  must  be  dealt  with  elsewhere 
(pp.  800-814),  but  it  may  here  be  noted  that  many  ores  that  were 
formerly  brousjht  to  our  centres  to  be  smelted  can  now  be  more 
cheaply  treated  at  the  mines  from  whence  they  are  obtained, 
with  coke  brought  from  some  other  neighbouring  country.  Again, 
ores  that  are  of  slightl}-  better  quality  than  our  own  can  protitably 
be  imported  and  smelted  instead  of  it,  e.g.  the  Bilbao  hematite. 


THE      THERiWP\I.,l:. 

{From  a  iirint  supplied  by  .Messrs.  (!.  Thomjisoii  li'  Co.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  about  lo.l  milHon  tons  of 
coal  were  rai.sed  annually,  but  the  output  increased  very  rapidly- 
It  was  (J4i  nullion  tons  in  IHoi,  when  the  number  of  work- 
people employed  was  about  200,000.  It  is  only  since  this  date 
that  accurate  and  continuous  records  have  been  kept.  In  188.5 
it  was  1.59  millions  of  tons,  a  quantity  more  easily  realised  by 
comparison  to  a  cylinder  a  mile  in  diameter  and  280  feet  high ; 
and  in  that  year  the  industry  gave  occupation  to  478.000  men 
and  boys.  Most  of  this  coal  is  used  in  this  country,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  being  exported.  The  conditions  of  the 
persons  employed  in  coal-mining  has  been  subject  to  much 
change.  For  very  many  years  there  was  practically  no  legisla- 
tion by  which  to  control  the  conditions  under  which  work  was 
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1842. 


CIULUEK-N     IX    TIIK    COLLIERY 
DISTRICT. 

(From  the  Jicpurl  of  the  Rminl 
Cmmnlsston,  1S42.) 


carried  on,  and  the 

cheapest  way   to  a 

given   end    tended 

to   be    the    one 

adopted.      Indeed, 

as     regards     some 

Scotch   in  i  n cr s, 

actual     and     legal 

slavery  existed    to 

as    late   a    date   as 

I79f).       The  intro- 

dui.'tion   of    the 

safety  lamps  of  Stephenson  and  of  Dav\ 
(pp.  87,  249)  diminished, 
for  a  time,  the  loss  of  life  &«;,,  i 
and  the  mjury  to  the  coal- 
pits from  gas  explosions,  but  other  accidents 
were  frequent  and  of  appalling  fatality,  the 
workmen  themselves,  as  well  as  their  leaders, 
being  too  ignorant  to  render  improvement 
either  in  their  pi-actice  or  condition  of  life 
an  easy  matter.  The  employment  of  children 
of  tender  years,  as  well  as  of  women,  under- 
ground, although  giving  occupation  to  cheap 
forms  of  labour,  tended  greatly  to  aggravate 
this  evil. 

Some  revelations  as  to  the  terrible  state 
of  things  that  existed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  led,  in  1(S42,  to  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Ashley  (p.  lU-i).  It  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment undersfround  of  girls  or  women  alto- 
gether,  and  of  boys  till  the  age  of  ten. 
Such  employment,  from  the  age  of  seven, 
appears  to  have  been  one  regular  way  by 
which  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  provided 
for  their  pauper  charges.  The  Act,  more- 
over, limited  apprenticeship  to  a  period  not 
exceeding  eight  j'cars ;  it  prohibited  the 
payment    of    wages     in     public-houses,    and 
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empowered  the  Secretary  ot  State  to  appoint  inspectors.  One 
such  inspector  was  apjiointed  ;  his  duties,  however,  did  not 
at  all  correspond  with  those  of  the  inspectors  to  whom  refer- 
ence will  subsequently  be  made.  The  Bill  did  not  touch  the 
question  ot  education,  although  it  was  quite  coininou  for 
those  superintending  the  miners  underground  to  be  themselves 
unable  either  to  read  or  to  write. 

The  view  was  generally  held  at  this  time,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  even  by  Lord  Ashley,  that  underground 
inspection  of  the  mines  would  be  resented  by  the  miners.  But 
within  a  few  years  of  this  date  large  petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament  from  the  men  themselves,  asking  for  means  ot 
education,  for  efficient  inspection  of  the  mines  by  competent 
Government  inspectors  who  understood  the  art  of  mining,  that 
efficient  ventilation  should  be  compulsory,  and  that  permanent 
and  accurate  plans  of  all  mines  be  kept  for  future  reference. 

Actofisso.  These  conditions  were  finally  embodied  in  the  Coal  Mines 
Inspection  Act  of  1850.  It  introduced  the  principle  of  State 
supervision  of  the  work  itself  in  order  to  prevent  accident  ,  the 
entire  responsibility,  however,  ot  the  proper  conduct  of  opera- 
tions resting  with  the  proprietors  and  mine  managers.  Notice 
had  to  be  given  of  all  fatal  accidents,  and  the  first  trustworthy 
record  of  these  is  for  the  year  1851,  when  984  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  coal  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  not  one-half  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  the  explosions 
of  gas,  and  though  such  accidents  come  more  prominently 
before  the  public,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  of  life  is  to  the 
present  day  by  ones  and  twos  at  a  time  from  falls  of  the  roof, 
defective  plant,  and  similar  causes.  Difficulty  was  found  in 
obtaining  the  highly-trained  men  suitable  for  inspectors,  and  no 
institution  existed  in  the  country  at  which  students  could  get 
the  requisite  training  in  the  mining  profession,  until,  by  the 
efforts  of  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  (p.  .S4),  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,'  was 
founded  in  1851.     Six  suitable  inspectors  were,  however,  found 

Act  of  1853.  and  appointed;  this  number  was  increased  to  twelve  in  1S55_ 
when  a  further  Act  was  passed  enforcing  the  adoption  of  special 
rules    adapted    to    the     requirements     of    different    collieries. 

'  Thi!5,  the  earliest  technical  institution  in  the  country  (p.   SO),    has   since 
been  incorporated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 
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Breaches  of  these  Acts  were  penal,  ;iiul  llie  i)roi)rict()rs  could  he 
fined  and  workmen  imprisoned  for  committing  ihciii.  Evasions, 
for  some  time  far  from  rare,  were  less  in  numher  after  the 
Cymmer  explosion  m  ISoG,  when  ll-i  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  responsible  officials  of  the  mine — namely,  the  manager, 
overman,  and  fireman — were  indicted  for  manslaughter  in  con- 
sequence. Technical  grounds  prevented  an  actual  conviction, 
but  the  deterrent  etf'ect  remained.  In  IMiO  a  further  Act  raised  Act  of  i860, 
the  minimum  age  of  engine-men  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years, 
very  much  increased  the  powers  of  the  inspectorate,  ordered 
that  coal  should  be  truly  weighed,  and  secured  that  boys  should 
have  some  education.  It  also  compelled  the  use  of  boreholes  in 
advance  of  new  work,  whenever  old  workings  were  being 
approached;  for  these  latter  are  generally  full  of  water  very 
hable  to  break  through  without  warning.  The  importance  of 
this  precaution,  as  well  as  that  of  keeping  accurate  plans  of  all 
old  workings  in  some  easily  accessible  place,  was  eniphasised  in 
an  appalling  way  in  the  following  year  at  the  Clay  Cross  Colliery, 
where  some  old  workings  were  unexpectedly  pierced  and  twenty- 
three  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives  in  the  irruption  of  water 
that  followed.  Subsequent  investigation  j  showed  that  at  the 
spot  where  the  irruption  occurred,  the  old  workings  extended 
■  forty-two  yards  be}-ond  the  line  at  which  they  were  supposed 
to  end. 

The  importance  of  duplicate  and  independent  exits  for  each  The 

mine  had  for  vears  been  recognised  by  experts,  but  the  provisit)n  Hartley 

•'  °  •'        S^  ^  Accident 

had  never  been  made  compulsory.     In  January,  1,S62,  however, 

an  accident  occurred  to  the  pumps  in  the  Hartley  Colliery,  a- 

pit  only  provided  with  one  shaft,  divided,  for  the  purposes  of 

working,  into  two  parts  by  a  partition.     The  accident  led  to  the 

immediate  fracture  of  the  large  overhanging  cast-iron  beam  of 

the  pumping-engine,  and  the  broken  half  fell  down  the  shatt, 

killing  the  men  in  the  cage  and  choking  the  shaft,  with  drhrix. 

By  untiring  effort,  and  in  circumstances  of  great  personal  danger 

to  the  relief  parties,  a  passage  was  made  down  to  the  ujjper 

workings  of  the  mine  in  the  space  of  six  days,  when  it  was 

found  that  everyone  in  the  pit  had  perished  by  foul  air,  after 

escaping  from  the  water  that  accumulated  in  the  lower  ot  the 

two  seams  which  were  worked  in  the  mine.     These  two  scams 

had   not  long  before  been  connected  by  a  ladder  placed  in  a 
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Actofi862.  short  ventilating-shaft,  that  did  not,  unfortunately,  extend  to  the 
surface,  and  the  connection  had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Government  inspector  as  a  second  means  of  escape  from  the 
lower  seam  in  case  that  were  flooded,  of  which  there  seemed  to 
lie  some  danger.     No  less  than  204  lives  were  lost,  but  in  June 

of  the  same  year  a  short  Act 
was  passed  compelling  all  coal- 
pits employing  more  than  twenty 
men  to  have  two  shafts  extending 
to  the  surface,  and  not  less  than 
ten  feet  apart. 

The  next  important  Act,  that 
of  1S72,  required  all  collieries  to 
be  in   personal  charge  of  compe- 
tent   and    certificated    managers. 
More  rules  for  general  work  were 
inserted,     so     that     safety-lamps 
had  to  be  locked  wherever  their 
employment    was    necessary    lor 
safety ;    a    daily   examination  for 
inflammable  gas  had  to  be  made 
with  the  safety-lamp  in  all  mines 
before    the    men    commenced    to 
work ;    and    in    most    cases    the 
lamp   used    by    the    fireman    for 
testing  had  to  be  locked.     These 
stringent      provisions      were      to 
jirotect    the   men   against   their   own   wilful   carelessness.     The 
Act    rendered    it    penal    for   any    but    authorised    persons   to 
open  safety-lamps  underground,    and  only  then   under   certain 
well-defined   conditions.      Blasting   of    the    coal  was    permitted 
only   under   very    stringent   regulations.      It   has   always  been 
recognised   as   a   source   of  danger,  and   many   attempts   were 
made     to     substitute     steel    wedges,    hydi-aulic     presses,     and 
even    the   expansion  of  quicklime  cartridges  when  slaked,  but 
the  use  of  explosives  has  still  been  found  to  be  necessary  in 
many   mines.      The   Act    of    LS72    gave    to    the    miners    the 
privilege  of  maintaining  at   their    own  expense  a  man   at   the 
surface    to    watch    the    weighing    of   the  coal    on    their  behalf 
their  work,  if  by   contract,   having    to    be    paid   for  by  weight, 
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and  It  gave  llicin  the  fnrlliur  rit^Iit  tu  appoint  some  of  their 
own  number  to  make  a  complete  inspection  of  tiieir  mine 
at  their  own  cost — a  nseful  privilege,  but  one  very  rarely 
exercised.  Certain  breaches  of  this  Act  rendered  the  owners 
and  managers  as  well  as  their  men  liable  to  nnprisonment. 
In  1S.S7  a  new  Act  recognised  a  higher  grade  of  managers; 
so  that  certificates  are  now  granted  in  two  classes,  first 
and  second,  the  iornier  being  for  the  more  responsible 
leaders  who  require  high  qualifications.  Boys  were  not 
allowed  to  be  employed  under  the  age  of  twelve,  nor 
engine-men  under  the  age  of  twenty-one — a  condition  that 
was  sought  to  be  inserted  in  the  first  Coal  Mine  Acts ; 
and  it  was  further  enacted  that  the  latter,  when  engaged 
in  hoisting  men,  should  not  on  any  account  be  interfered 
with,  and  should,  indeed,  be  authorised  to  require  any  other 
person  to  leave  the  engine-room.^  The  powers  of  the  in- 
spectors and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  enlarged,  and  the 
latter  could  sanction  the  payment  of  a  fine  to  parties  injured  in 
an  accident,  or  to  their  relatives  if  the  accident  were  fatal. 
Magistrates  could  inflict  penalties  up  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  for  some  breaches  of  this  Act.- 
As  the  result  of  such  careful  and  progressive  legislation,  the 
annual  death-rate  from  accidents  m  mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  4'.5  per  1,000  to 
l^o  per  1,000;  and  although,  as  will  have  been  seen,  inspectors 
have  large  powers,  and  managers  many  rigid  requirements  to 
keep,  yet  the  industry  has  not  been  economically  ]irejudiced 
on  that  account. 

It  was  for  many  years  an  enigma  that  disastrous  explosions  Explosions, 
were  continually  occurring,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  giv(;n 
to  mining  problems  by  trained  and  scientific  men,  and  the 
stringent  regulations  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  of 
these  were  traced  to  sudden  liberation  of  large  volumes  of  gas 
from  the  '  goafs,"  or  exhausted  parts  of  the  mine,  usually  occur- 
ring at  periods  when  the  barometer  was  abnormally  low  ;  others 
were  traced  to  deficient  ventilation,  and  to  culpable  behaviour  of 

'  Prior  to  18.i0  winding  had  often  been  entrusted  to  boys,  and  shaft 
accidents  were  common   in  consequence. 

[-  The  a<re  of  employment  for  boys  underground  was  raised  from  \2  to  lii 
in  UIOO.  Otherwise  there  has  been  no  new  legislation  since  I  his  suction  was 
written  in  1897.] 
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someone  in  tlio  ])il,  as,  i'or  instance,  the  opening  of  a  safety-lamp  ; 
but  in  many  instances  the  explosions  were  in  well-conducted 
nunes,  and  no  adequate  cause  for  a  long  time  could  be  found. 
Thus  in  1866  an  explosion  occurred  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  and 
361  persons  lost  their  lives;  another  occurred  at  Blantyre  in 
1S77,  and  207  were  killed;  whilst  in  1878  as  many  as  268  were 
killed  in  an  explosion  at  Abercarn.  It  was  ultimately  surmised 
that  the  Oaks  explosion  was  due  to  the  sound-wave  from 
blasting,  that  reached  a  safety-lamp  in  an  explosive  atmosphere 
with  sufficient  violence  to  momentarily  drive  the  flame  through 
the  protecting  gauze  and  thus  to  tire  the  mine.  Experiments 
showed  this  to  be  possible,  whilst  survivors  from  the  ex- 
plosion remembered  hearing  the  sound  of  a  blast  immediatel}' 
before  the  accident.  The  Acts  of  Pai'liament  ot  1872  and  1887 
have  therefore  contained  special  conditions  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  explosions  from  such  a  cause. 

There  yet  remained  the  problem  why  some  explosions 
appeared  to  extend  over  all  the  mine  in  which  they  occurred, 
and  Avere  accompanied  by  great  violence,  and  i)y  brilliant  flames 
from  the  shafts  as  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  since  ordinary 
fire-damp  burns  slowly  ;  indeed,  in  olden  days  the  "  fireman  " 
intentionally  fired  the  gas  to  get  rid  of  it  in  small  quantity, 
dangerous  though  the  practice  might  be.  The  hypothesis  at 
length  gained  ground  that  these  cases  mainly  owed  their 
violence  to  the  fine  coal-dust  suspended  in  dry  air  that  might 
otherwise  be  .scarcely  explosive  at  all.  Notable  amongst  the 
mvestigators  who  submitted  the  matter  to  experiment  was 
Mr.  Galloway,  one  of  the  Government  inspectors  for  coal 
mines,  who,  during  the  period  1N75-80  secured  the  co-operation 
of  mine-owners,  so  as  to  be  able  to  experiment  with  the  actual 
dusty  gases  of  the  mines  themselves.  His  experiments, 
comnumicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  show  the 
hypothesis  to  be  true  beyond  doubt.  The  obvious  remedy  was 
to  water  all  dusty  mines.  The  Act  of  1887  did  not  render  this 
obligatory,  yet  it  has  been  practised  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  necessity  for  good  safety-lamps  is  undinuni.shed, 
but  should  explosions  of  gas  occur  they  remain  comparatively 
local  in  character,  and  do  not  involve  the  whole  mine  unless  it 
be  full  of  fire-damp,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  One  accident  that 
occurred  in  1877  at  the  Troedyrhiw   Colliery  attracted   much 
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lilic  attention  and  syuipathv,  and  is  mentioned  us  illustrating  Troe- 


a   cliiss  of  accident   common  to  all  minin<r  operations,  namely,  ^ST'^i^ 

*  Rescue 

that  due  to  irruption  of  water.  The  sulisequent  rescue,  however,  1877. 
could  scarcely  have  been  effected  in  any  hut  a  coal  mine. 
Fortunately,  only  fourteen  men  were  in  the  pit  at  the  time  of 
the  irruption,  and  the  workings  were  not  completely  iilled  with 
water.  Exploring  parties  in  the  dry  portions  of  the  pit  heard 
signals  through  the  solid  coal,  and  cut  their  way  down  towards 
their  conu'ades,  whose  j)osition  was,  of  course,  known.  Four 
men  were  rescued  during  the  next  day,  but  it  occupied  ten  days 
to  reach  five  others  who  were  shut  oft',  by  the  water,  in  llie  top 
end  of  an  inclined  heading,  the  whole  of  which  was  nuich 
below  the  water-level.  By  the  exercise  of  uuich  skill,  tin;  men 
were  rescued  by  means  of  the  tunnel  made  by  their  rescuers, 
and  they  recovered,  although  for  eleven  days  they  had  been 
entirely  without  food.  The  remaining  five  men  were  killed  by 
the  accident. 

The  mode  of  working  the  coal  mines  has  varied  during  the   improve- 
ccnturv   rather  in  detail  than  in  principle.     The  older  method   ™^°*s  ^'^ 

:  ,  .  ,  111  ,      Minmg. 

was,  alter  reaching  the  strata  to  be  removed,  to  takeout  asmucli 
of  the  material  in  "stalls"  as  was  thought  to  be  safe,  leaving 
sutiicieut  "pillar"  to  support  the  roof  of  the  workings,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  material  was  thus  available.  There  are  still  many 
kinds  of  "  pillar  and  "  stall  "  work,  differing  only  in  detail,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  safety-lamp  (p.  <S7),  first  used  at  the 
Hetton  Colliery  in  1.S16,  rendered  it  practicable  to  work  in 
what  were  very  dangerous  circumstances  as  regards  fire-damp, 
and  to  remove  the  "  pillars "  also.  The  practice  was  soon 
followed  by  leaving  more  and  more  of  the  coal  in  the  fortn  of 
pillars,  and  thus  a  transition  took  place  to  what  is  known  as 
'■  long- wall "  working,  where  roadways  only  are  first  formed, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  coal  subsequently  removed,  leaving 
the  superincumbent  sti'ata  to  sink  down  on  the  top  of  the 
"  wastes  "  left  behind  by  the  workers.  Some  form  of  long-wall 
working  is  now  usually  adopted  wherever  practicable. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  has  long  attracted  the  attention   ventua- 
both  of  engineers  and  of  the  Legislature.     About  the  j'car  1S20, 
it  became  the  practice  to  divide  the  mines,  some  of  which  were 
already  large,  into  distinct  portions  or  "  panels,"  each  of  which 
was  complete  in  itself  as  regards  its  roadways  and  ventilation,  in 
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order  to  ensure  that  the  air  Iroiii  tlio  downcast  shaft,  slmnld  not 
have  too  long  or  tortuous  a  path  to  travel  to  the  upcast  one. 
The  "  panels  "  were  frequent!}'  divided  from  one  another  by  a 
wide  band  of  unworked  coal.  When  the  earlier  Coal  Jline  Acts 
were  discus.sed,  it  was  sought  by  some  to  make  the  use  of  i-atjier 
small  "  panels  "  compulsory,  but  the  matter  was  finally  left  to 
the  judgment  of  owners  and  managers.  Indeed,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  framing  so  sweeping  an  enactment,  owing  to  the 
widely  differing  condition  of  mines  even  when  near  one  another. 
Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  "  panels  "  did  not  give  imnnmity 
from  exjilosion  involving  the  whole  mine,  the  danger  of  the 
coal-dust  itself  not  being  at  that  time  fully  understood.  For 
very  many  years  the  ventilation  was  always  secured  by  the  use 
of  a  large  furnace  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast  shaft  but  fed 
by  a  little  fresh  air,  whilst  the  foul  air  was  admitted  at  some 
distance  higher  up.  This  method  was  so  efficient  as  to 
necessitate  the  use  of  better  forms  of  safety-lamps — such  as  that 
of  Mueseler — to  withstand  the  faster  currents  of  air  that  were 
produced  in  the  workings,  and  for  many  years  the  method  was 
supposed  to  be  without  a  rival,  although  jets  of  steam  or  of 
compressed  air  were  occasionally  used  under  special  circum- 
stances. But  about  the  year  1849,  a  Mr  Powell  had  o  large 
centrifugal  fan,  designed  by  Brunton,  in  successful  use  at  the 
Gelligaer  Colliery  near  Newport  It  had  a  vertical  axis  and 
was  placed  at  the  surface  on  the  ground.  The  use  of  the  fan 
made  its  way  only  slowly.  It  was  used  ni  South  Wales,  and 
finally  in  Durham  in  1860.  But  it  received  a  great  impetus 
after  the  year  1862,  when  Guibal  exhibited  another  large  fan  at 
the  London  Exhibition.  The  many  advantages  accruing  iroin 
the  use  of  mechanical  means  at  the  surface  were  then  more 
fully  recognised,  and  fans  running  at  various  speeds  according 
to  their  size  have  since  become  the  usual  means  of  ventilation 
for  coal  mines. 
Pumping.  The   pumping-engine    is   an  invention  that    belongs    to    tlie 

eighteenth  century  (Vol.  V.,  pp.  424,  427).  It  has  rendered 
possible  the  mining  operations  of  the  present  time,  ilany 
improvements  have  since  been  made,  with  a  view  to  pump 
the  water  more  economically  or  conveniently,  but  these  are 
rather  in  details  that  belong  more  strictly  to  technical  treatises. 
The  haulage  of  the  coal  from  the  place  where  it  is  obtained 
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Mechani- 
cal 
Haulage. 


to  the  foot  of  the  mine-shaft  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
greatly  improved  in  important  particulars.  The  use  of  ca.st- 
iron  tramways  in  collieries  appears  to  date  from  1767,  when 
they  were  put  in  the  one  at  Coallirookdale.  The  material  was 
adopted  on  account  of  its  temporary  cheapness,  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  outlay  was  insigniticant  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  use,  which  rapidly  spread. 
About  1(S20  George  Stephenson  introduced  mechanical  haulage 
underground,  but  not  generally,  and  its  ultimate  success  was 
only  due  to  the  use  of  steel  wire  ropes,  which  belong  to  a  later 
period :  but  it  should  be  noted  tliat  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Newcastle  district  were  for  many  years  in  a  much  better 
developed  condition  than  existed  elsewhere.  The  Act  of  18-t2, 
and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  women  from  the  coal-pits, 
where  they  had  been  employed  literally  as  beasts  of  burden, 
compelled  the  proprietors  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  mines  to 
use  ponies  and  horses  underground ;  this  they  soon  found  to 
be  highly  advantageous  from  the  economical  as  well  as  from 
the  social  point  of  view.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  much  hauling  has  still,  and  probably  always  will  have  to 
be,  done  by  men  and  boys. 

For  many  years  mechanical  hauling  and  winding  had  to  be 
performed  either  by  the  aid  of  chains  or  by  hempen  ropes. 
The  use,  however,  of  the  former  means  was  found  to  be  attended 
by  so  much  danger,  owing  to  the  progressive  damage  done  to 
the  iron  itself  by  the  continual  vibration  inseparable  from  the 
passage  of  chains  over  wheels,  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned- 
Flat  hempen  ropes,  man}'  of  them  of  great  size,  were  used  for 
winding  until  about  the  year  l.S(i2,  when  Newall  carried  the 
Wire  Rope,  manufacture  of  metallic  wire  ropes  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  to  justify  their  substitution  in  the  place  of  hempen 
ones ;  at  the  present  day  steel  wire  ropes  are  exclusively  used, 
and  with  their  advent  mechanical  means  of  haularre  under- 
ground  became  both  j^ossible  and  general.  The  rope  is  some- 
times driven  by  an  engine  at  the  surface,  as  Stephenson 
suggested,  at  others  by  engines  placed  underground  and  driven 
by  steam  or  compressed  air.  The  speed  of  hoisting  or  winding, 
as  it  is  termed,  has,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  this 
volume,  become  uniformly  very  high,  and  in  this  particular  the 
Newcastle  district  was  long  in  advance  of  the  others.     At  many 
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pits  tlu>  load  is  lifted  i'nuii  tlic  drjilh  of  half  a  iiiilo  in  the 
space  of  ii  minute,  and,  if  the  niino  be  not  so  deep,  at  corre- 
spondingly rapid  rates.  Tliis  ('oni)iar('s  very  favourably  indeed 
with  the  speed  of  fast  railwa\-  tiains  on  short  journeys;  but 
owintjf  to  L:;reatlv  improved  ajipliauces,  and  the  efticient  state 
in  whicii  the)'  are  maintained  by  close  inspection,  as  well  as 
the  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  present  class  of  responsible 
engine-men,  sluift-accidents  arc,  unlike  the  case  in  earlier  years, 


JIODEL    ur    A    SOVTII    WALES    COLLIERY    VEN'TILATI.XU    FUUXACE, 
WITH    LEFT    AVALL    THROWN    BACK. 

,0'ictoria  ((nd  Albert  Museum.) 


very  rare.  In  the  best  collieries,  self-acting  appliances  are 
provided  in  case  of  need,  as,  for  instance,  the  self-detaching 
hooks  that  liberate  the  cage  from  the  rope,  and  prevent  it  from 
falling  down  the  shaft  again  in  cases  of  overwinding.  These 
hooks,  the  independent  inventions  of  Ornierod  and  of  King, 
have,  since  their  introduction  in  l.SliS,  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives. 

Tiie  great  and  increasing  activity  in  the  coal  and  ii'on 
trades  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  duration  of  our 
coal    supply.      A   iJoyal    Commission,  appointed    in    INIiG,  after 
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collecting  much  evidence  and  carefully  investigating  the  whole 
ot  our  resources  as  then  known,  presented  its  report  in  1871, 
showing  that  with  the  existing  rate  of  consumption,  and  the 
population  stationary,  tlierc  was  a  visible  supply  of  coal  for 
1,273  years,  but  that  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  of 
consumption  and  the  population  both  increased  at  the  rate 
observed  in  the  past,  there  would  only  be  a  supply  ibr  276 
years.'  Although  more  pessimistic  views  have  not  been  wanting, 
yet  for  many  years  these  figures  have  been  generally  accepted 
as  approximating  very  closely  to  the  truth.  More  recently, 
however,  some  discoveries  of  coal  at  Dover  have  led  to  the  hope 
that  there  are  still  considerable  deposits  in  this  country  within 
reach,  but  as  yet  untouched. 

It  is  imjDortant  to  notice  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  quite  recent  years  for  the  annual  output  from  each  miner 
to  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  machinery 
and  appliances  that  is  always  going  on.  The  decrease  in  useful 
output  per  head  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  cost  per  ton — a  result  due,  apart  from  any  difference 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  more  easily 
worked  seams  are  becoming  exhausted,  and  in  some  degree  to 
the  cost  ot  the  means  taken  for  increased  protection  of  life  and 
limb,  as  well  as  to  the  decreased  number  of  hours  worked 
during  the  year  by  the  miners  owing  to  united  trade  action. 

The  workers  in  other  industries  have  been  somewhat 
differently  placed  from  the  miners,  whose  work  is  still  largely 
done  by  manual  labour.  The  uniform  tendency  has  been  to 
greatly  increase  the  annual  amount  of  work  done  per  head, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  appliances,  and  to 
thus  cheapen  the  product.  But  in  nearly  eveiy  branch  of  trade 
this  has  not  led  to  any  ultimate  decrease  in  the  number  of 
workers,  but  rather  to  so  great  an  increase  in  the  industry  by 
the  greater  consumption  of  the  cheaper  and  often  more  con- 
venient product,  that  the  number  of  employees  has  increased. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  pig  iron  industry,  where  much  of  the 
severe  work  is  done  by  purely  mechanical  means,  as  well  as 
in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  where  even  the  handling  of 
the  material  is  performed  by   machinery ;  and  operations   such 

['  Another  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  was  appointed  at 
the  end  of  UlOl.] 
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:i.s  llie  proiliu'tion  of  "  Bessemer  "  or  "  open  licartli  "  sioel  li;ive, 
ti)  a  very  great  exlent,  replaced-  the  lirutul  niaiuial  one  ot 
puddling.  The  workers,  having  rather  Lo  direct  operations 
than  to  laloiir  at,  them,  lend  iherehy  to  ])rc>durc  a  finer  or 
more  luiiforin  product;  at  the  same  time  the  management 
both  of  mining  and  of  metallurgical  concerns  has  passed  into 
fewer  antl  fewer  hands,  on  account  o''  tlu.^  enoniions  amount,  of 
capital  necessary  for  so  complete  an  organisation  as  is  required 
under  the  new  conditions.  Individual  enterijrise  has  therefore 
merged  into  corporate,  and  much  of  such  sympathy  as  lornirriy 
existed  between  master  and  workman  disappeared  in  the 
change. 

What  has  been  true  in  this  respect  of  the  iron  industries  Minor 
has,  though  to  a  less  degree,  been  true  of  those  of  the  metal-  f^^^'J""''" 
lurgy,  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  tin,  and  of  zinc.  Small  industrial  industries, 
concerns  have  mostly  disappeared,  being  absorbed  into  larger 
ones  at  a  few  centres,  but  where  they  have  survived  it  has  been, 
as  in  the  case  of  iron  works,  to  share  in  increased  trade  until 
the  diminished  imports  of  ores  (p.  749)  adversely  aftected  them. 
But  British  mining  industries,  other  than  those  connected  with 
the  coal  and  iron  trades,  have  generally  declined  during  recent 
years.  Lead,  fur  instance,  has  greatly  declined  as  regards  the 
amount  of  output,  which  was  about  79,000  tons  in  l.S4!S,  and 
only  59,:500  tons  in  18.S2.  The  British  tin  industry  lias 
occupied  an  almost  stationary  position  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  period  under  review,  although  the  production  ot 
enormous  quantities  of  tin-plate,  an  industry  giving  nuirh 
employment  to  labour,  has  been  met  by  imports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  tin.  The  British  tin  deposits  have  been  worked  for 
two  thousand  years,  and  are  at  many  places  at  such  (le[)ths 
that  the  output  is  only  maintained  with  great  ditficulty  at  the 
low  pi-ices  obtained  for  the  metal  during  recent  years,  and  this 
with  very  low  rates  of  wages.  The  annual  supply  of  Jiritish 
copper,  another  of  the  metals  woi'ked  here  in  Roman  times, 
increased  from  LSI;"),  when  it  was  6,800  tons,  to  the  year  IS'A], 
when  it  was  13.200  tons,  after  which  it  has  declined  to  2,700 
tons  in  18S5.  Thi.'^  has  been  accompanied  by  an  almost 
continuous  decrease  in  the  average  richness  of  the  ores,  a  sure 
sign  of  exhaustion  of  the  deposits.  Our  increased  demands 
for  these  metals  have  been,  it  is  needless  to  add,  necessarily 
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supplied  from  foreign  sources,  and  the  prices  have  varied  very 
much  from  time  to  time,  the  comparatively  small  stocks  in  the 
world  rendering  speculation  possible  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
case  of  copper  the  demand  has  varied,  owing,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  substitution  of  iron  and  mild  steel  for  its  use 
for  many  purposes,  and  to  its  diminished  requirement  for  the 
sheathing  of  wooden  ships.     It  appeared,  indeed,  at  one  time 
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that  copper  would  soon  cease  to  be  of  its  former  importance  in 
the  industrial  arts,  but  a  new  and  increasing  use  of  the  metal 
for  electrical  purposes  has  not  only  removed  that  fear,  but  led 
to  the  extensive  adoption  of  electrolytic  means  for  refining. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  zinc  industry  must  be  said  to  have 
become  firmly  established  since  LS23,  and  the  metals,  aluminium 
(discovered  in  1827),  manganese,  nickel,  and  chromium,  removed 
from  the  list  of  costly  cabinet  curiosities  to  form  useful  ai-ticles 
of  commei'ce. 


J.  c.  L. 


SPARKES.  T'"^  subject   is   vast,  as   it   practically  covers   every   grade   of 

Pottery  manufacture,  from  a  brick  or  a  roofing-tile  to  the  most  exquisite 

^^  ,  .  example  of  eggshell  porcelain.     It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
Porcelain,  i      .  i  •     i  •        i    i-       ■  -i  i 

1815-1885.  deal  with  certain  large  sectional  divisions  in  the  briefest  possible 
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way.  The  (litVcrenco  in  I  lie  material,  docoration,  and  use  ot'  llie 
nioilcrn  ware  From  that  wliieli  it  has  siu-eeeded  renders  it  needful 
to   make  a  g^eneral  statement  in   the  nature  of  a   retrospect. 

The  art  of  the  potter  had,  in  the  eii^htrcnih  century,  become 
not  only  verj-  iinjiortant  conunereially,  but  very  intcrestiii<f  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view.  But  the  in(histrial  dcpres.sion 
resulting  from  the  French  lievolution  and  the  war  with  France 
caused  the  disa]ipearance  of  many  of  the  most  (celebrated 
potteries  that  had  added  charm  to  the  households  of  tlie  period, 
and  done  great  credit  to  those  who  founded  them  and  those  wlio 
worked  in  them. 

The  importation  of  Chinese  porcelain  articles  had  already 
severely  shaken  the  more  homely  pottery  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  from  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
housekeeper,  iuasuuich  as  that  and  all  similar  ware — e.g.  that  of 
Delft — was  made  of  an  inferior  body,  which  was  porous  and  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  its  artistic  beauty — for  it  was  covered  with  an 
opai[ue  enamel,  on  which  the  lavish  decorations  of  Gubbio, 
Faenza,  or  the  Delft  artists  were  painted — could  not  protect  it 
against  the  claims  of  the  more  perfect  and  cleanly  porcelain  of 
China.  Nevertheless,  until  the  discovery  of  the  China  clay,  Kaoun. 
or  Kaolin,  the  imported  ware  was  too  expensive  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  demand  for  ordinary  pottery.  When, 
however,  that  discovery  was  made  and  applied  practicall}'  at 
Meissen,  it  had  stimulated  all  the  potters  of  England  to  making 
similar  ware,  until  the  same  process  was  independently  dis- 
covered by  Cookworthy  and  patented  by  him  in  1768  {\o].  Y., 
p.  42.S  .  Then  the  more  beautiful  and  painter-like  ware  of  the 
Majolica  artists  languished  until  it  disappeared  altogether. 
Delft,  a  ware  named  from  the  place  of  its  first  origination, 
continued  to  be  made  in  Lambeth  as  late  as  1,S40,  though 
no  longer  in  the  form  of  dinner  and  domestic  ware,  but  in  tiiat 
of  articles  of  commercial  use. 

The  aim  of  the  jiotter  was  first  to  imitate  the  porcelain  of  China  and 
China,  and  this  had  already  been  done  by  Cookworthy ;  but  the 
difficulty  attending  the  manufacture  of  china,  as  it  was  called, 
led  the  makers  to  produce  a  cheaper  ware  than  porcelain,  which 
ended  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  name  for  the 
ordinarj' dinner  and  tea  services,  and  the  innumerable  other  forms 
to   which    the  materia!  is  ai)i)]ied      In  this  ware  it  is  believed 


Earthen- 
ware. 
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that  the  English  clay,  tempered,  wrought,  and  worked  by  the 
English  potters,  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  In  mere 
quality  of  material  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  various 
French  and  German  or  Scandinavian  manufactures. 

Still,  in  outlying  districts  abroad — e.g.  Brittany,  Italy,  and 
some  districts  in  Germany — Delft  is  still  made  to  supply  the 
local  demands  for  articles  of  everyday  use.  Much  as  in  England, 
there  are  many  potters  still  making  the  ordinary  red  clay 
pots  and  pans  with  a  soft  lead  glaze  ;  but  these  are  survivals,  and, 
except  in  special  cases,  where  the  old  ware  is  absolutely  more 
suited  for  its  purposes  than  earthenware  would  be,  it  is  certainly 
being  slowly  but  surely  ousted  from  the  markets  even  of 
country  places  by  the  ordinary  earthenware,  which  is  cleaner, 
more  durable,  cheaper,  lighter,  and  always  purchasable.  Already 
in  the  last  century  in  Staffordshire  a  better  ware  than  these  lead 
glaze  wares  for  domestic  use  had  been  made  by  a  salt  glaze 
process,  but  this,  too,  though  interesting  to  collectors  of  the 
present  day,  had  to  give  way  to  the  cheaper  and  more  easily 
produced  material. 

The  improvements  in  this  material,  more  than  any  new 
methods  of  manufacture,  are,  in  the  main,  what  the  chronicler 
has  to  deal  with  in  the  period  under  review,  since  from  the 
making  of  a  brick  to  that  of  a  porcelain  cup  of  the  finest  texture, 
the  principles  involved  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  Avere  in 
all  previous  time.  No  doubt  numberless  improvements  in 
machinery  have  brought  about  a  greater  speed  of  production, 
and  consequently  a  greater  output,  but,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
no  new  methods  can  be  recorded  as  helping  forward  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  productions  of  this  manufacture.  Brick-  and 
tile-making  machinery  has  been  improved  until,  probably, 
finality  has  been  reached  in  this  section  of  work.  Potters' 
wheels,  lathes,  and  jiggers  are  driven  by  steam  power  instead  of 
by  hand ;  dies  are  used  more  frequently,  methods  have  been 
quickened  and  production  doubled  by  these  and  the  introduction 
of  piecework.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  general 
arrangements :  the  workpeople  are  better  housed  in  better 
factories,  where  ventilation  and  heating  ai-e  properly  applied  on 
scientific  principles  ;  the  old  stoves  for  drying  the  ware  are  now 
superseded  by  steam-pipes,  which  are  less  exhausting  to  the 
workmen.     Steam  also  heats  the  printers'  presses  and  prepares 
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the  clay.  Tlio  coiiMiiiiiitinn  nl'  cumI  lias  been  saved  by  a  third 
by  better  met  hods  of  tiriiiu'.  With  all  this  luntcr  lii;;litiiig  and 
more  healthy  snrrotindiiitrs  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  corre- 
sponding iniproveini'nt  in  taste  and  decoration  has  Ijeen  possible. 
Nevertheless,    no     new    pvineiple    of     niainifactin-c!    has    been 
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introduced.  The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  discovery  of  rhina 
clay  (Vol.  v.,  p.  480)  and  the  numerous  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  from  it.  All  other  bodies  and  glazes 
were  known,  and  to  some  extent  practised,  .so  that  it  is  possible 
to  say  tiiat  in  the  time  under  review,  probably  oidy  two  new 
inventions,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  have  been  made.     One   is 
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the  use  of  what  is  called  "  Parian  "  as  a  material  for  statues  and 
statuettes,  and  figin-es  of  novelties.  It  is  a  body  of  somewhat 
soft  yieldmg  texture,  which  shrinks  very  nmch  in  the  kiln,  and, 
it  is  feared,  shrinks  unevenly.  This  prohibits  its  use  in  the 
reproduction  of  serious  sculpture,  or  of  works  of  high  importance, 
but  it  is  very  useful,  and  adapts  itself  prettily  to  ornamental 
figures  \vherc  an  uncertain  surface  and  slight  disproportion  ai'e 
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no  great  detriment.  This  material  enjoyed  great  repute  through 
the  thirty  years  from  1851,  but  is  now  mainly  used  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  floral  groups,  which  are  very  skilfully  done,  busts, 
and  .smaller  objects  of  decoration,  which  do  not  form  any  very 
important  branch  of  manufacture.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
material  for  ornamental  and  useful  ware  when  fired  with  a 
metallic  glaze,  as  at  Belleek,  county  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland.  It 
has  a  pleasing  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  its  manufacture  is  so  far 
a  new  application  of  an  old  method,  first  introduced  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood.  Copper  and  platinum  lustre  ware  is  still  made  in 
certain  patterns  in  Staffordshire,  in  Longton,  for  foreign  markets, 
especially   Spain  and  Mexico,  and  Spanish-sjieaking   countries, 
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but  in  dimini.sliiiit,'  qiuuitities.  The  artistic  points  in  this  ware 
call  for  no  remark  ;  the  potter  suj)iilies  what  the  buyer  deinands. 

The  other  invention  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  the  power 
that  the  particles  of  cpiite  dry  clay  possess  of  adhering  together 
when  subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  a  steel  die.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  obviates  the  distortion  in  the  kiln  that  usually  results 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  with  which  the  clay  is  mixed, 
and  has  the  further  advantage  that  there  is  less  shrinkage  than 
in  a  clay  object  pressed  in  the  usual  way  from  cla}'  and  water. 
It  is  largely  a]iplicable  to  the  jimduction  of  tiles,  lids  of  jars,  and 
innumerable  other  objects,  and  was  at  tii'st  and  for  many  years 
after  its  discovery  applied  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 
Still,  few  could  have  foreseen  what  an  important  branch  ot 
business  would  ultimately  grow  out  of  Prosser's  patent,  which 
Herbert  Minton  perfected  and  applied  to  so  many  uses.  Perhajis 
the  most  original  and  characteristic  growth  is  that  of  the  tile 
industry,  which  is  practically  built  on  the  u.se  of  this  patent. 
Tiles  can  be  made  with  various  layers  of  coloured  clays  in 
powder,  the  result  being  the  encaustic  tiles  of  the  modern 
church  architect  and  decorator,  wliich  have  had  an  enormous 
demand  for  every  country  in  the  world,  and  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  slip-made  encaustic  tile,  a  survival  of  the  tiles 
and  method  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  can  scarcelj' 
be  called  examples  of  business  activity  ;  though  it  was  in  1S05 
that  Spode's  opaque  china  drove  the  French  faience  from  the 
market.  He  introduced  printed  patterns  in  direct  imitation  of 
the  china  patterns — e.g.  the  willow  pattern,  which  became  the 
rage  and  brought  the  firm  a  fortune.  Hpode  died  in  1827,  and 
his  firm  became  C'opelands  in  1S83.  The  tirm  was  second  only 
to  ilintons,  founded  in  1791.  The  ware  was  decorated  similarly 
to  Salopian  ware,  but  was  wanting  in  character.  In  1836, 
however,  Herbert  Minton  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  among 
other  things  revived  the  making  of  encaustic  tiles,  which  consist 
of  a  moulded  base  containing  the  pattern  with  raised  edges  ;  into 
this  the  coloured  slips  are  poured.  This  method  was  superseded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  dry  clay  process  for  tiles,  mentioned 
above.  Later  also  this  firm  introduced  hard  bodied  porcelain, 
dry  pressed  tiles,  pate  sur  pate  decoration,  and  many  other 
^jrocesses,  before  the  Exhibition  of  18.51  gave  us  a  means  of 
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coin]i:uing  uiir  jirndurts  witli  those  of  otlu-r  nations.  Among 
the  stinuilants  wliicli  served  to  improve  our  art  work  were  the 
revival  of  (iotliic  principles  hy  Pnyin,  and  tlie  revival  of  a  trner 
art  fcrliiiy  in  this  eoiinlry,  whic'li  critics  alisurdly  call  I'rc- 
Kapliaclitisin  (p.  ().S(i),  anil  wrongly  strove  to  smother  b}-  making 
it  ridiculous.  This  singular  latter-day  Renaissance  preceded  by 
a  few  years  the  introduction  ol  an  art  clement  into  dur  jiotteries, 
v.'hcre  it    had    loni;'    been  aliscut.       Krance    and    Italy  had  also 
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advanced,  but  the  traditions  of  Sevres  and  ot  medieval  Italy  were 
too  strong  for  them,  and  led  and  kept  them  in  the  wrong  path. 
England,  unlike  most  Continental  nations,  has  never  had  a  State 
manufacture  for  the  ilevelopment  of  the  ceramic  art,  and  the 
trade  is  thus  left  id  the  exertions  that  private  enterprise  can 
make.  Hence  it  is  that  the  merit  of  having  advanced  the 
potter's  art  further  than  it  has  been  carried  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  the  Kenai.ssance  is  du(^  to  our  own  countrymen.  Thiy 
are  at  this  moment  pre-eminent  among  European  ]50tters.  not  ni 
ilie  making  of  artistic  ware  onlv,  but   also  in  the  manufacture  of 
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The  rlieap    Useful     crockery.     Our    coiinnun    English    eartlienwai'c 

Engiisii  undersells  the  produce  of  every  counUy  where  it  is  allowed  to 
m  us  ry.  yr^^mi  admittance,  while  our  decorative  pottery  is  quite  as 
indisjnitably  the  best  in  Europe.  The  one  thing  wanting  with 
us  has  been  invention.  This  has  led  our  people  to  iipply  their 
technical  knowledge  and  capacity  to  imitations.  The  Majolica 
and  Palissy  wares  have;  been  travestied  rather  than  copied,  and 
English  potters  have  not  even  feared  to  attempt  to  imitate  the 
quite  inimitable  faience  of  Henry  II. ;  but  our  great  potters  have 
done  worthier  things  than  these,  and  uuich  admirable,  and  even 
originid,  art  work  is  annually  turned  out  froui  their  kilns. 
Pottery  at  In  liS51,  the  contributions  of  the  English  potters  showed  an 

E^ibUion  iiomcnse  improvement  on  the  taste  of  the  three  decades  that 
iunuediately  preceded  it.  The  very  long  unrivalled  pre-eminence 
of  the  Wedgwood  classical  taste  seemed  to  show  how  completely 
the  domain  of  taste  had  been  abandoned,  imtil,  indeed,  it 
.seemed  impossible  to  impress  the  master  potters  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  taste.  They  had  not  grasped  the 
fact  that  artistic  taste  alone  could  lead  to  commercial  prosperity. 
The  old  idea  that  first-rate  artists  were  to  work  at  some  vast 
product  of  a  State-subsidised  manufactory,  such  as  Sevres,  was 
seen  to  be  futile  ;  and  now  it  is  first  seen  that  the  first-rate 
artist  can  be  profitably  employed  in  producing  the  decorations 
in  form  and  detail,  the  ordinary  ware  of  the  jjotter.  Hence  the 
movement  made  from  this  period.  No  doubt  the  production  of 
capable  men  by  the  educational  power  of  various  schools  of 
design,  which  had  been  at  work  since  1839,  enabled  the  manu- 
factm-ers  to  apply  this  simple  principle  and  make  it  a  practice. 
This  pei'iod  saw  a  return  to  better  form,  which  in  pottery  is  the 
first  great  element  of  beauty.  Whatever  may  be  the  decoration 
of  an  object,  it  should  be  applied  to  a  form  that  gives  pleasure  to 
Progress,  file  cultivated  eye.  The  Wedgwood  ware  had,  all  through  the 
dead  ages  of  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century,  been  a 
standing  protest  against  the  neglect  of  this  simple  proposition, 
but  we  may  date  the  infusion  of  a  better  spirit  into  the  designs 
of  our  potters  from  the  1S51  Exhibition,  where  Sevres  at  least 
save  evidence  of  taste  in  form,  even  if  the  decoration  of  that 
form  was  not  in  the  highest  sense  tasteful.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  C'opeland  and  Minton  ware  led  the  show  in  taste 
of  colour  and  decoration  ;  although   the  forms,   as  of  those  of 
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Other  Staflordshiie  and  Worcester  inanufafturtrs,  were  sLeepcd 
in  the  French  decadent  treatment  ol'  J^oiiis  XIV.  and  ].,onis  XV. 

Ill  ]M5.5,  the  Paris  Exhihition  of  Art  Industries  gave  the 
critic  anotlier  opportunity  of  coniparinf;'  tlic  various  art  pro(hicts 
uf  France  and  England  ;  and  tlie  resuh,  seems  to  have  heen  tliat 
although  Sevres  had  advanced  ennnndusl}-,  its  productions  could 
not  stistain  competition  wifli  tliosc  ol  ordinary  trade  sources 
from  the  fact  that  a  (lovniiiiii  ut  suhsidy  takes  the  jilace  of  the 
stiuuihis  to  exertion  that  successful  competition  in  trade  in- 
evitably supplies.  Jjut  the  connnon  ware  in  France  had  gone 
on,  and  the  first  note  of  ]wssible  competition  with  our  home 
production  is  now  heard.  In  I  he  years  since  1851  the  English 
potters  had  no  doubt  advanced  ;  and  although  Copelands  seemed 
resting  on  their  well-earned  fame,  Mintons,  and  especially  Hinns 
of  Worcester,  had  made  distinct  strides  onwaril. 

The  threat  of  French  competition  had  a  very  notable  result, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  French  modellers,  and  above 
all  a  French  pottcrj'  chemist  into  Minton's  works  at  8toko-on- 
Trcnt,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  influence  of  M.  Arnoux 
as  a  scientific  potter  is  found  in  the  works  of  the  firm  in  wliieh 
he  allied  himself,  and  the  modelling  of  .leanest,  t'arrier- 
Beleuse,  and  others  tended  to  give  a  forceful  French  style,  which 
no  doubt  served  to  stimulate  the  manufactm-ers  of  Staflardshire 
to  comjaetition  with  those  most  able  artists,  and  this  tended 
to  the  general  rise  in  the  character  of  the  productions  of  the 
entire  district. 

In  18.5.5,  the  English  faience  gave  the  French  potters  the  Majolica, 
idea  of  using  what  is  called  Majolica  in  the  trade  as  a  decora- 
tion, and  to  Messrs.  Minton  the  credit  is  due  of  having  sent  such 
a  representative  exhiiiition  of  works  of  the  description  as  to  have 
been  the  means  of  awakiug  in  the  French  potters  the  desire  to 
outdo  their  guests.  It  can,  however,  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
English  potter  has  not  held  his  own  in  subsequent  exhibitions 
in  which  the  two  rival  nations  have  competed  against  one  aunt  her 
on  this  particular  gi'duiid.  Fi'mii  tliis  time  the  modelling  of  the 
ware  has  more  chai'actcr,  the  range  of  colotn-  is  more  free,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  sdinewhat  narrow  I'orms  of  the  old  trade 
were  boldly  departed    In  mi. 

The  advance  of  the  art  schools   under  the   Board  of  Trade  ' 
further  gave  the  means  to  the  advanced  potters  to  educate  their 
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youu'j;  iniidellers  niirl  painters  to  the  standard  tliey  wished  to 
reach,  and  this  was  done  at  their  doors,  and  ready  to  their  hand. 
Therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  the  result  of  the  whole  sequence 
of  circumstances  was  I'ound  to  bo  the  advance  of  the  work  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcester.  From  this  time  onward,  althousrh 
Sevres  with  its  vast  resources  kept  its  pre-eminence  in  large 
works,  yet  in  smaller  ])roducts  they  were  rivaJlcd  on  their  own 
ground  ly  the  Englislniicii.  who  had  struck  out  a  new  line  or 
had  so  moditicd  tlieir  old  ones  as  to  postpone  the  proljablo 
French  competition  to  some  far  distant  time  ;  and  the  lesson  had 
been  learnt  that  it  was  unwise  to  .substitute  labour  for  art,  and 
that  the  pursuit  of  ends  that  wlicn  attained  were  but  curiosities 
was  futile. 

These  points  of  progress  were  brought  into  prominence  in 

of  1862.  the  E.xhibition  of  lS(i2,  when  with  the  exception  of  a  lew 
foreign  pieces — notalily  Cojienhagen  ware,  produced,  under  the 
influence  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  (ine  or  two  works  ii-otn  Paris 
and  Austria — the  English  goods  were  commendably  superior  in 
manufacture  and  in  refinement  of  taste  to  their  foreign  rivals, 
and  it  became  apparent  to  critics  that  English  taste  will  be  as 
attractive,  on  the  score  of  its  refined  beauty,  as  the  more  learned 
but  less  spontaneous  art  of  France.  In  fact,  in  the  eleven 
years  .since  the  1851  Exhibition,  nur  uiamifacturers  and  our 
purchasers  had  learnt  the  lesson  that  English  taste  had  an 
affinity  with  English  perceptions  of  what  was  beautiful :  and  the 
art  of  the  potter  from  that  time  must  now  have  been  free  from 
any  largely  perceptible  foreign  influence,  although  the  French 
influence  of  the  modellers  named  above  still  lingers  in  the 
Clinton  ])roductions. 

Improve-  In   l,s71,  the  advance  was  felt  to  be  a  remarkable  one  in 

every  way.  The  old  heresies  and  false  taste  had  practically 
disappeared.  The  handles  of  ewers  imitating  rope  or  reeds  or 
flower-stalks  had  gone,  and  many  most  artistic  and  beautiful  things 
had  been  introduced.  An  example  of  Minton's  pate  sur  pate  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  artist  like  Solon  became  a  work  of  art,  to 
be  counted  by  the  collector  as  the  best  of  its  kind  then  painted. 
The  process  is  simplicity  itself;  a  coloured  body  is  painted  with 
the  same  material  as  the  body,  but  is  uncoloured,  the  thinner 
'parts  being  semi-transparent.  When  fired  at  porcelain  heat,  it 
allows  the  darker  body  to  show  through  and  take  the  place  of 
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sIkkIow.   wliili'    tlidsc    parts   which   havo   iiinrc    iiiipu.slo   become 
liall'-Inncs  ami   liulils. 


"AITIMN";     A     FHaliE    1\     TAIMAX,    MOUEI.LEll    l;V 

CAIMIIEK-BKI.I'.OK,     MIXTOX. 

(liij  ])enni$$!oii,  from  **  A  IlUton/  and  Liescripli'vi  of 

Eiuillsh  rumlnia."  h,i  W.  'r.urlnii.   F.i\S.) 

Mititons  alsii  iiiii-()(lii(iMl  a  curiuns  applical ion  ot'llu'  jiropcrty 
that  is  possessed    by  curlain    ]iigiiicnts    of  seeming  to   cliauge 
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Earthen- 
ware. 


"  Process ' 
Decora- 
tion. 


Stoneware. 


their  colour  when  viewed  l)y  artiHi-iiil  lit^lit.  A  celadon  body 
appears  to  change  to  a  pink  when  hohted  artificially,  and  .similarly 
a  dove  colour  changes  to  crimson  under  the  same  conditions- 
They  also  exhibited  an  ingenious  method  of  using  hexagonal 
tessera:^  as  a  means  of  giving  a  ground  for  wall  paintings ;  the 
adaptability  of  the  small  pieces  to  any  winding  surface  being  a 
distinct  gain.  When  fitted,  these  were  painted  with  a  device  in 
ordinary  enamel  colours  and  fired  and  glazed  in  the  usual  way. 

As  to  the  earthenware  produced  in  England,  persistent  effort 
has  produced  wonderful  lightness,  finish,  elegance,  and  cheapness. 
The  substitution  of  harmless  glazes  for  those  made  of  poisonous 
ingredients  is  very  satisfactoiy  and  a  distinct  advance.  And,  not 
least,  the  improvement  in  design  and  execution  of  the  superior 
articles  now  pi-oduced  is  due  to  the  mutual  and  individual  efforts 
of  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  and  to  the  instruction 
that  has  been  afforded  by  the  schools  of  art  to  the  operatives 
and  artists  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  chief  centres  of 
production  remain  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
under  review,  but  a  notable  change  is  coming  over  the  methods 
of  decoration  ;  the  increased  use  of  "  process  "  in  this  as  in  the 
other  decorative  arts  is  a  recent  peculiarity.  It  threatens  to 
impair  the  distinctive  type  and  style  left  vis  by  the  great  men 
who  have  formed  the  English  pottery- trade  and  name — the 
classic  feeling  in  AVedgwood  ware,  the  Ercuch  influence  in 
Mintons,  the  Oriental  sentiment  in  the  Derby  work.  Worcester 
alone  has  abandoned  her  traditions  and  gone  to  Japan  for  a  new 
inspiration.  iJoulton  ware  is  distinctive  and  full  of  character. 
But  the  tendency,  at  least  in  Staffordshire,  has  been  to  use 
various  German  processes  for  cheapness'  sake,  a  downward 
step  that  at  the  close  of  our  period  threatened  the  loss  of  all 
originality  and  distinctive  character. 

The  history  of  stf)neware  begms  with  the  first  fire-burnt 
pottery,  in  all  probability.  Until  recently,  in  England,  it  was 
used  ]iiainly  for  the  manufacture  of  drainage  pipes,  chemical 
ware,  and  other  useful  things.  The  variations  of  tint,  colour,  and 
texture,  due  to  the  accidental  firing  in  the  salt-uflaze  kilns,  were 
an  objection  to  its  use  as  a  table  or  domestic  ware.  Hence  the 
discovery  of  what  is  called  Bristol  ware — so  named  from  the 
place  of  its  first  introduction.  It  is  a  stoneware  dipped  into  a 
hard  glaze ;    this  equalises  the  various   tones   and  tints   of  the 
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onlinar\-  ware,  anil  makes  a  siiKinth  uniform  ware  llial,  tilled  a 
denianil  made  by  the  pul)lic  taste,  and  at  one  time  thivatcned 
the  existence  of  ordinary  salt-glaze  ware. 

Up  to  the  year  1S70  stoneware  had  oidy  liocn  used  in  its  Douiton 
pommon  forms,  such  as  tliosr  just  mentioned,  and  for  tlie  ware, 
thousand-and-one  things  to  whieh  this  most  durahle  ware  could 
be  applied.  The  utmost  accurac}-  of  manufaeture  had  been 
attained  by  ilie  (>nergy,  outlay,  and  pvaeti(_'al  skill  of  Sir  Henry 
Douiton ;  but  since  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  no 
stoneware  had  been  used  as  a  decorative  material  of  use  except 
the  "  Toby  "  jug,  which  found,  and  still  tinds,  a  continuous 
demand.  Tlunv  was  small  scope  for  the  dis))lay  of  fin(^  art — the 
use  of  stoneware  vessels  was  eoiitineil  In  the  humbler  classes, 
among  wdiom  the  least  a[)preciatiou  of  a  beautiful  thing  is  to  be 
expected.  15ut  after  a  lew  tentative  ex]ierimcnts.  in  1<S7()-1  Sir 
Henry  Doulhin  made  the  most  original  and  inleresling  restora- 
tion of  an  old  and  lost  art  bv  the  introduction  of  coloured  stone- 
ware produced  under  the  difficult  conditions  att(>ndant  on  the 
usi!  of  coal  instead  of  wood,  which  was  the  German  luel  nt  the 
tiftccntli.  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  difiiculties 
attending  tJie  colouring  of  this  extremely  hard  semi-vitreons 
wari'  are  mainl\-  owing  to  the  very  high  and  I'Uig  tii'e  t'l  wjiirli 
it  is  exposed,  and  even  more  to  the  method  of  gla/.ing,  which 
consists  in  throwing  salt  into  the  whitediot  kiln  and  on  to  the 
ware.  This  is  decom]>osed,  and  the  soda  attaches  itself  to  the 
silicious  ware,  and  a  perfect  glass  glaze  is  formed  in  the  \ery 
texture  of  the  body  itself  Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  very  trying 
and  destructive  |)rocess  to  all  cdjcinrs  :  hence  the  small  choice  of 
pigments  that  will  withstand  the  ordeal.  Few  as  they  are,  they 
were  fewer  still  in  the  sixteenth  and  sevcnitecnth  centuries,  when 
old  (ierman  stoneware  was  brought  to  its  highest  jioint.  As  an 
art  product  the  new  Douiton  ware  surpassed  the  old  in  greater 
freedom  of  design  and  greater  varietv  and  choice  of  jiigments; 
in  addition  lo  these,  many  methods  of  adding  to  the  surface  of 
the  ware  were  adopted  bv  tlu^  use  of  niotdds  and  moulded 
medallions,  applied  by  the  lingers  of  the  artists.  The  result 
was  a  remarkable  ware  that  made  its  way  in  the  appreciation  of 
connoisseurs  and  colle(;tors,  and.  further,  liad  very  considerable 
ordimuy  sale  as  the  product  df  a  new  and  attractive  art.  Tlie 
highest  recogniticiu   in  the  more  re<-ent  ronlinental   exhibitions 
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had  with  tlie  greatest  critics  of  France  and  Austria 


1  success  this  beautiful   ware  has 
Oriyinahty, 

taste,  and  modern  adaptations  of  old  principles  mark  the 
characters  of  this  tine  manuiacttuv.  'J'iio  flexibility  with  which 
till'  ware  has  been  applied  to  objects  of  architectural  decoration, 
such  as  drinking-fountains,  also  string  mouldings  for  buildings, 
and  sometimes  for  the  ashlar  work  of  vast  erections,  is  a  ])roof 
of  the  modern  spirit  of  enterprise  which  it  illustrates,  in  this 
particular  manufacture  no  eoiiipetition  exists,  for  the  product  is 


T\\  isTELi   Tin;inv_\    i'ii:i  i:s    i\   imloi  ui.n   salt   i.i.azk  s'kixuvaue. 
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solely  made  at  Lanibi'th  by  tlic  talmlcd  discoverer  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  ware  in  its  new  applications.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  the  competition  tliat  threatens,  especially  in 
(lermany,'  where  the  stoneware  forms  and  colours  are  copied  in 
a  soft  lead  glaze  on  a  Majolica  body,  and  can  be  sold  for  a 
([uarter  of  the  cost  of  the  original  ware.  In  this  department 
of  trade  the  gravest  sins  against  consistenc_y  are  enacted, 
to  the  great  harm  and  damage  of  the  national  jirodnct. 

As  regards  brick-making,  no  doubt  certain  patents  in  the  last 
century  indicate  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  bricks  by 
the  ])ressure  on  the  clay  as  it  came  from  the  pug-mill ;  but  any 
real  improvement  in  the  matter  must  be  sought  in  the  first  third 

['  Written  in   liS'.iH.] 
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of  tlio  roiitiiry,  ospecially  ri'uu  iN-'id  in  1840,  when  iiiucliinery 
was  iipi)liod  to  almost  every  l)raii<h  of  iiiaiiiil'acturini^  industry, 
ami    tli(^  various  patents  of  those  years,  and  later,  show  great 
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GEOlMiE    TIXWORTH. 
(/•'roni  a  llkotoijiuph  supplied  In/  ilessrs.    IloiiUruJ.) 

aetivity  in  tliis  handicraft:  so  that  the  ont|iut  of  the  brickniaker 
with  his  three  or  four  attenchxnts,  making  7,()(»()  lirieks  a  day,  lias 
been  exceeded  tenfold.  In  1.S51  a  pierced  brick  was  introduced 
that  was  a  distinct  improvement  for  many  kinds  of  work,  and 
moulded  bricks  were  extensively  made  and  u.sed  for  the  second 
class  of  builders'  work. 
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As  a  natural  extcnsidu  of  tlie  lirirk-iiiakin,!^-  iiidnstrv  terra- 
cotta elainis  notice.  It  is  no  iloiil)!  the  natural  form  ami 
material  for  the  decoration  <if  brick  buildings,  and  has  been 
employed  as  an  architectural  material  from  the  times  of 
ancient  Greek  art  almost  continuously  to  our  own  times  ;  it 
was  especially  developed  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  north  of 
Germany  in  the  time  of  the  later  Gothic  and  early  Eenaissance 


jii;ickji.akim;   ,iiachi.\k. 

{Victoria  and  Albert   Mn^rtim.) 


]ieriods.     The  problems  that  were  solved  by  the  manufacturers 
of  those  days  remain  the  same  to-day. 

In  the  LS62  Exhibition  were  first  seen  architectural  details 
in  terra-cotta — if.  cornices,  string  courses,  capitals,  and  panels, 
pressed  in  moulds  of  excellent  sharpness,  and  rivalling  in  their 
definition  similar  architectural  features  in  stone.  No  doubt 
terra-cotta,  m  a  sense,  has  heen  always  used,  and  terra-cotta 
fiijures,  as  an  economy  from  the  cost  of  carved  stone  or  marble 
figures,  were  not  unconnnon.  For  generations  artists  had  jier- 
ceived  the  advantages  of  clay  modelled  or  moulded  and  burnt, 
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witli  every  ti>uch  tixeil  tor  ever  as  tlie  clay  left,  the  artist's  hand 
and  this  character  slumld  ho  kejit  in  mind.  liut,  initi)rtiinat(Oy 
it  is  CDiiiparatively  rare  to  liml  an-hitects  who  have  risen  to  a 
thoroii<(h  aii|ireciation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treatment 
necessary  to  take  full  advanta'.,'e  of  the  limitations  of  tlio 
material.  Of  some  mmfrii  di'si^iis  ii  mighl  lie  said  thai  ihcy 
would  have  been  lar  IhIIci-  il  worked  out  in  stone.  The 
buildiuLjs  in  this  coniitr\-  thai  ;\rv  thoroue-hly  consistent  stand  as 
examples  of  what  mav  be  doin'  in  this  dur.dile  ami  brauliful 
malel'iai. 

'I'lie  manufacture  is  now  one  of  lai';4e  importance  in  iho 
Midlands,  and  in  Leeds  and  Jjondon.  where  worli  is  ddiie  that, 
has  been  hitherto  unattainable  for  texture,  cdlduv,  and  accuracy. 
Very  lary'e  buihhngs  have  been  built  and  decorated,  two  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  :  the  Albert  Hall,  and  the  Natural 
History  .Musunm — both  at  South  Kensington.  \'arions  .shop 
builcUngs  and  private  houses  have  been  adnuralily  decorated 
by  the  designs  and  original  modelling  of  men  of  note.  Amonir 
the  best  are  the  remarkable  works  by  the  firm  of  Doulton's 
of  Lambeth,  a  noted  instance  being  the  Hirkbeck  Jiank,'  de- 
signed by  Mr.  T.  Jv  Knightley,  a  building  probably  nniipie  in 
the  history  of  the  potter's  art. 

A  very  large  trade  has  sprung  up  in  tire-clav  goods  made 
from  the  clay  found  in  the  iron-measures  of  .Statifordsiiire  and 
Yorkshire.  \'ery  large  quantities  of  wdiat  are  called  Stourbridge 
clay  goods  are  made  for  crucibles,  gas-retorts,  fire-bricks,  and 
other  purposes,  and  especially  for  seggars,  which  are  tin^  cases 
in  wdiich  the  finer  wares  are  enclosed  to  protect  them  from  the 
direct  impact  of  the  flame  in  firing.  Somewhat  old  traditions 
prevail  in  this  branch  of  the  traile,  and  it  is  i'(>:iain  that 
American  and  other  potters  are  lieconung  aware  ol'  the  need  of  a 
quicker  and  better  way  of  making  seggar.s.  Asbestos  has  been 
substituted  for  ground  shards  at  .Messrs.  Doulton's  with 
promising  results,  and  no  one  can  quite  say  what  the  futin-e  of 

['  Ttie  portion  first  erected  (lSiM-!l.'.)  in  Southampton  Bui  Wings.  Chancer}- 
Lane,  is  rich  in  terra-cotta  statuary,  the  arcliitectural  worlc  itself  bein;;  in 
Doulton's  "Carrara"  stoneware  of  various  tones  of  colour.  The  front  in 
Holborn.  erected  l<Sllil-lliOO  (_here  ilhi-strated).  i.s  entirely  in  white  stoneware. 
A  more  recent  erection  (ISlOt)  in  Doulton's  ••  Carrara"  Stoneware  is  the  immense 
frontage  in  the  Strand  of  tlu-  .Savov  Ilotrl,  Lo'idun.  made  to  the  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Colloutt.] 
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the   large   and   subsidiary    industry    will    lio,    but    adranco    in 
methods  is  certainly  to  be  rrckoncd  on. 

Tlius  the  ]iroL;Tess   in   iii;inul'acturinLr  skill   and   resource^,  as 


IIOLBUUX    riiOXT    OF    TilK    IIUIKUKCK    IIAXK. 
(From  a  photiyrapli  siippjird  hij  Messrs.   Ikmllon.) 

well  as  the  advance  in  taste,  were  continuous  from  1851  to 
the  end  of  our  period,  and  an  industry  has  been  established 
by  the  enerii^y  of  our  master  potters  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
equalled. The  export  trade  had  increased  gradually  until 
liSSo,  but  at  that  time  evidence  was  not  wanting  to  show  that 
in  this  industry  as  in  others  our  former  customers  had  become 
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our  rivals,  and  tliiit  the  outlook  for  conliniU'd  prosperity  in  llie 
pottery  trades  was  not  so  bright  as  it  liad  been. 


TliK  idea  of  an  ch\-lric  telegraph  dates  back  into  the  ei,i,diteenth   W.  G 
century.       Tn    1774  Lesagc    constructed  a  telegraph    consisting  Appuca' 
<it    twenty-four  wires  with   pith-balls  at  their  extremities.      in   tions  of 
18HJ  lioiialds  siniplitied  r,esiig(>'K  arrangement  by  using  one  wire  ^g^g^^g'g"^' 
only:  and   in    IS-JS    l>\'ar,  ol    N<'W   \'ork,  iiivi'iited  a   method    ot 
recording  messages.     In  all   these  attempts  frictional  ek'etrieity 
was   used,   and   none  attained   sueeess.     After   Volta's  mtroduc- 
tion    of   current    electricity    the    idea    was    revived.       .\ttciiipts 
were  made  to  apjily  Davy's    discovery,  that  an  electric  current 
eoidd  decom])ose  chenncal  compounds,  to  systems  of  telegraphy. 
Itw-asuot  until  Oersted  discovt^red  that  a  suspended,  or  pivoted, 
compass-needle  is  detleeted  by  a  suitably-placed  electric  current, 
that  telegraphy  gave  any  promise  of  practical  success. 

Ampere  (p.  2o2),  who  did  so  much  towards  tlie  development 
of  electro-magnetism,  tirst  suggested  the  ap).)lieation  of  Oersted's 
experiment  to  telegraphy.  His  idea  was  to  have  a  number  of 
wires  carrying-  elei'ii-ic  eiii-rents,  and  to  each  electric  ciin-eiii, 
two  magnetic  needles — one  at  the  beginning  ot  the  line,  and  the 
other  at  the  end.  It  was  found,  however,  that  when  the  lino 
was  long  the  aliility  of  the  current  to  deflect  a  magnetic  necdk; 
was  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  time  telegraphy 
remained  at  a  standstill. 

In  1832  Schilling,  a  Russian,  devised  a  system  of  teleui-a]ihy 
m  which  thirty-six  needles  were  used.  In  l.s:{.1  (laiiss  and 
Weber,  two  (ierman  physicists,  established  a  telegra])h  line 
abi>nt  three  miles  long  at  Gottingen.  This  line  was  used  mainly 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  practical  develojnnent  was  left 
to  Steinheil,  who  constructed  several  telegraph  lines  radiating 
from  Munich,  and  who  was  the  tirst  to  make  tise  of  the  earth 
as  a  return  circuit. 

The  placing  of  the  electrii-  telegra])h  on  a  tirin  tinancial 
basis  in   England   is   due    to    Professor    Wheatstoiie,    of    King's 

['  It  may  here  Ije  mentioned  that  the  writer  of  tliis  section  was  the 
teacher  of  Mr.  Georjre  Tinworth.  and  .started  the  art  section  of  Jlessrs.  Donlton's 
works  in  1870-71  with  his  own  stmlents  from  the  Lanibetli  School  of  Art, 
which  supplied  the  workers  exclusively  for  a  considerable  time.] 
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Wheat      .    Colleor-,   I.oiidon,  and  to  his  piirtiuT,   Mr.   A\'.   F.   Cooke.       I  hey 

stones         fj,j)|.    ^,,^   tln^.ji-  first   patent  in    l.S.")7.      W'licatst.onc    was  eiiietlv 

TelegrapU.  -i  >       .•  i  •        •,■  ,1  1  1  -i  /  1     1 ' 

rcsponsililr    t(ir    tlir    srirnlitic    jiarl    nt    tlir    wdi'k,    Willie  (  ooke 

undertook  the  business  arranLjenients.  As  deserilied  in  their 
tirst  patent  speeitieation,  their  s\steni  recpiired  tive  needles  and 
six  wires,  one  of  tlic  wires  being  used  as  a  connnon  return  for  the 
other  tive.  By  various  combinations  of  the  five  needles  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphaliet  and  the  numerals  could  be  represented. 
Soon,  however,  Wheatstone  found  that  tive  needles  were  un- 
necessary, as  a  code  could  be  devised  tor  representing  letters 
and  numerals  and  as  many  words  as  one  pleased  by  means  of 
a  sniffle  needle.  In  1840  he  invented  a  dial  instrument,  on 
the  face  of  whicli  were  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  all  applications  of  electricity  to  connnerce  the  cpiestions 
of  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  cost  determine  whether  or 
not  the  venture  will  be  a  practical  success.  These  considerations 
induced  Wheatstone  to  abandon  his  tive-needle  telegraph  for  a 
two-needle  or  a  single-needle  telegraph.  Where  the  needle 
system  has  survived  other  improved  forms,  the  single-needle 
instrument  is  almost  universally  employed.  If  the  cm-rent 
traverses  the  line  in  one  du-ection  the  needle  swings  to  the 
right,  and  on  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  b}*  a  suitable 
key,  or  contact-maker,  the  needle  swings  to  the  left.  The 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  are  represented  b}- 
combinations  of  swings  of  the  needle  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left. 

The  tirst  public  telegraph  in  England  was  established  in  1S44 
between  Pacldington  and  Slough,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  wires  were  suspended  from  posts  along  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  The  needle  telegraph  was  for  some  years  almost 
exclusively  used  in  England.  In  other  countries,  however,  it  was 
soon  supplanted  by  a  system  due  to  an  American  named  ilorse, 
which  has  now  almost  universally  superseded  all  other  systems, 
except  in  submarine  telegraphy,  in  which  the  needle  system  is 
The  still  used.     The  basis  of  the  Morse  system  (1838)  is  the  electro- 

magnet, as  constructed  by  Sturgeon  and  improved  by  Henry. 
Its  advantage  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  a  permanent  record  of 
telegraphic  messages  is  obtained.  The  "  key,"  or  sending  appa- 
ratus, is  such  that  in  one  ])osition  the  circuit  through  the 
receiving  apparatus  is  complete,  while  in  another  position  signals 
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are  iransniitted.  Tlir  i'(-cfiviii,t;-  iiistniiiK'nt  or  indicator  consists 
of  an  electro-niagnel,  one  end  of  tlie  magnetising  coil  beintj  con- 
nected to  the  line-wire  and  tlie  other  to  (iarth.  As  the  key  is 
pressed  down  at  the  sending  end,  the  enrrcnt  sent  through  the 
line  to  the  receiving  end  magnetises  the  soft  iron  of  the  clectro- 
uiaii-net,  attractinij-  a  soft-iron  ■'armature"  carried  at  one  end  of 


I'lVK-XKEULE    I-XSTKIMEXT    PATEXTIU)    liY    MESSIIS- 

lOOKE    AND   WIIEATSTOXE   IX    1S37. 

(]!tf  pcrmisfiifm  of  II. M,  roslma^tcr-fltnn-aJ.) 

a  lever,  which  is  ])ulled  back  by  an  opposing  spring  when  the 
current  ceases.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lever  there  is  a  point 
which  presses  on  a  strip  of  paper,  marking  it  wliilst  the  current 
is  passing.  The  intervals  between  the.se  marks  represent  the 
interruptions  of  the  current.  A  clockwork,  put  in  motion  by  a 
spring,  drives  a  pair  of  rollers,  which  draw  the  strij)  of  paper  past 
the  pen  so  that  it  receives  the  series  of  marks  which  make  up 
the  message,  if  tlie  current  is  niomentary  a  "dot  "  is  made  on 
the  paper,  but  if  tlie  current  flows  for  a  longer  time  a  "  dash  "  is 
produced  of  about  three  times  the  IciiLitli.  At  tirst  a  pencil  was 
302 
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used  as  the  tracing-point,  luil  the  point  soon  became  blunt,  so  that 
a  uietal  point  was  substituted.  This  method  demanded  a  force 
which  the  battery-current  Irom  the  Hue  was  generally  too  feeble 
to  produce.  To  remedy  this  (Ufect  a  "  relay  "  was  introduced. 
This  sends  a  strong  local  current  through  the  receiving  instru- 
ment when  actuated  itself  by  a  feeble  line-current,  and  consists 
simply  of  an  electro-magnet  having  many  turns  of  wire,  so  that 
the  feeble  line-current  magnetises  it  sufficiently  to  attract  a  soft- 
iron  "  armature,"  which,  when  attracted,  closes  a  local  circuit 
containing  a  battery  and  the  receiving  apparatus. 

In  the  Morse  code  letters,  numerals,  and  signs  are  repre- 
sented by  combinations  of  dots  and  dashes.  The  first  ilorse  line 
was  laid  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844.  The  wires 
were  placed  underground,  but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
afterwards  they  were  mounted  on  poles. 

Between  the  years  1840-50  the  growth  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph was  very  rapid.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  necessitated 
either  laying  many  more  lines  or  the  adaptation  of  those  already 
laid  to  cope  with  the  large  number  of  messages  1;o  be  transmitted. 
It  was  this  need  which  caused  various  electricians  to  devise 
Multiplex  systems  of  multiplex  telegraphy,  by  which  the  same  line  could 
Teiegra-  transmit  two  or  more  messages  simultaneously.  In  1852  Farmer, 
an  American,  brought  out  such  a  system,  though  not  a  very  good 
one.  The  method  at  present  in  use  for  multiple  transmission 
was  first  suggested  by  Gintl,  of  Vienna,  in  1853.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1872  that  a  successful  system  of  duplex  telegraphy 
was  introduced  by  one  Stearns,  of  Boston.  In  duplex  telegraphy 
signals  may  be  simultaneously  transmitted  at  both  ends  of  the 
line,  each  end  sinuiltaneously  receiving  what  the  other  transmits. 
An  improvement  on  Stearns'  system  was  brought  out  in  1874 
by  Mr.  T,  A.  Edison.  There  are  two  methods  of  duplex  tele- 
graphy: the  differential  method  and  the  bridge  method.  In 
1874-5  Elisha  Gray,  an  American,  designed  a  system  of  multi- 
plex telegraphy  for  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  several 
signals.  In  principle  the  system  depends  on  the  synchronism  of 
sonorous  vibrations  propagated  by  electric  currents.  The  name 
■'  harmonic  telegraph  "  has  consequently  been  given  to  the  system. 
All  these  multiplex  systems  are  modifications  and  extensions  of 
the  Morse  system.  Amongst  other  systems  of  telegraphy  may 
be   mentioned   Professor  Hughes's  printing  telegraph,  and  the 
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autographic  tclcgniplis  .if  Mcver  audCasclli,  which  were  brought 
out  in  18.S1. 

As  early  as  l.S.Si»  Mr.  O'Shaiiglmcssy  connected  the  two  banks  Submarine 
ot'  tlio  Hooghly  riviT  in  India  by  an  insulated  wire  plunged  '^^^^e^^- 
iniu  the  stream.  hi  I S40  Wheatstone  proposed  to  coiniect 
itover  and  Calais  by  a  .submarine  telcgrajih  cable,  but  the 
project  was  not  realised  until  1.S50.  After  ii'ansniitting  a  few 
signals  this  cable  broke.  A  new  cable  was  laid  in  bSSl.  The 
ditliculty  in  sni>niarine  telegraphy  was  in  olilaining  a  covering 
for  the  wire  both  as  a  protection  and  as  a  good  insulator.  The 
difliculry  "l  iusulaiidii   was  overconio  by  the  use  of  gutta-pci'cha. 


SKCTIOXS    OF    THE    .SECOND    AND    TIHUD    .VTL.WTIC    C.Vlil.KS. 
{Victoria  mul  Albert  Mltgtum.) 


whilst  the  cables  were  strengthened  by  surrounding  the  gtttta- 
]iercha  covering  by  a  thick  layer  of  tarred  henip,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  covered  and  protected  by  galvanised  iron  wires  twisted 
round  the  core.  The  first  cable  insulated  by  means  of  gutta- 
percha was  laid  in  1.S4S,  across  the  llndson  river,  fn mi  Jersey 
City  to  Sew  York.  l)iiring  tlie  next  few  years  man}'  sub- 
marine cables  of  increasing  lengths  were  laid,  and  in  LS.")7  an 
un.successful  attempt  Avas  made  to  connect  the  New  World  with 
the  Old  by  an  Atlantic  cable  (p,  182).  The  ne.xt  year  the  cable 
was  laid,  but  mdy  about  four  hundred  messages  were  transmitted 
before  it  ceased  to  act.  Another  trial  was  made  in  l,S(i."),  when 
the  ship  used  was  the  Un-nl  Kaslirn  (p.  4.")4),  After  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  was  run  tlic  cable  broke.  'J'ho 
following  j'ear  a  complete  cable  was  successfullv  laid,  and  that 
of  IS().")   was  picked  up,  joined,  and  tinislied. 

The    weight    of  an   Atlantic    calile   is  something  c^normous : 
that    (-onnecting     \'aleiiiia    and    America    weighs    4, :]()()    tons. 
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Ordiiuny  telci^'i-apliic  iiisli-uiiieiits  arc  not  sufficiently  sensitive 
tor  the  feeble  currents  transmitted  to  the  end  of  a  long  sub- 
marine cable.  In  place  of  the  ordinary  needle-receiver  a 
Tlionison  uiirror-galvanonieter  is  used.  Thomson's  galvano- 
meter has,  however,  the  disadvantage  that  no  trace  of  the 
message  transmitted  is  left.  To  remedy  this  defect  Sir  William 
Thomson  (Jjord  Kelvin,  pp.  .5S0,  711)  invented  his  siphon 
recorder,  which  converts  the  signals  of  the  mirror-galvano- 
meter into  curves  drawn  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Xo  one  man 
has  done  more  than  Lord  Kelvin  towards  making  submarine 
telegraphy  a  practical  success. 
Telephony.  The  idea  of  transmitting  sounds  by  means  of  electricity 
tlates  back  to  the  year  1837,  when  an  American  jihysicist, 
named  Page,  observed  that  when  substances  are  magnetised 
they  emit  a  sound.  De  la  Rive,  Gassiot,  and  ilarrian  observed 
the  same  phenomenon.  Philip  Reis  was  the  tirst  to  notice 
that  electric  currents  could  imjiose  upon  a  mass  of  iron 
vibrations  other  than  that  of  the  bar  itself  In  18(50  he 
invented  a  telephone  based  on  this  principle,  Ijy  which  he 
managed  to  transmit  lioth  words  and  music,  though  in  an 
imperfect  mannei*. 

In  1876  Graham  Bell,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  invented  the 
magneto-electric  method  of  transmitting  sounds.  In  Bell's 
telephone  the  voice  itself  generates  the  electric  currents  by 
causing  a  diaphragm  in  the  transmitter  to  vibrate  and  operate 
a  magneto-electric  induction  apparatus :  these  induced  currents 
operate  on  a  similar  apjiaratns  in  the  receiver,  which  causes  a 
diaphragm  in  the  receiver  to  viljrate  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  in  the  transmitter.  (Jn  the  same  day  that  liell  patented 
his  telephone  Elisha  (Jray,  an  American,  applied  for  a  patent 
for  a  similar  instrument.  Since  Bell  invented  his  instrument 
the  arrangements  of  the  receiver  and  transmitter  have  been 
unproved  by  various  ]}hysicists,  with  a  view  to  intensifying 
the  ett'ect  in  the  receiver.  Of  these  improvements  the  most 
important  is  due  to  Professor  Hughes,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
discovery  made  by  him  in  1878,  that  if  a  piece  of  carbon  be 
allowed  to  rest  upon  another,  and  an  electric  current  be 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  circuit  containing  a  Bell 
telephone  receiver,  the  latter  will  respond  to  very  minute  sounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  carbons.     Tlie  arrangement,  as  invented 
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by  Hughes,  is  called  a  "  microphone. "     The  transmitters  gener- 
ally in  use  at  present  contain  microphonic  arrangements. 

Tlir  cell  which  Volta  discovered  in  1800,  and  which  con«  Oeneratlne 
sisted  of  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  dijiped  into  dilntc  sulphuric  ^®'''  '"*^' 
acid,  was  far  from  being  perfect.  After  sending  a  current  for 
a  short  time  the  strength  of  the  cell  diminished  owing  to  the 
collection  of  liul'lilcs  forming  on  the  plates.  To  remedy  this 
defect  was  the  aim  of  physicists  for  a  long  time.  In  LS3() 
Professor  Daniell  brought  out  a  battery  of  constant  strength, 
in  which  I  wo  fluids  are  used.  .Many  other  forms  of  constant 
batteries  luivi'  ln'cn  devised  by  using  difl'ei'ent  liquids  and 
different  metals. 

ill  \'olta's  original  form  of  cell  the  bubbles  of  gas  forming  secondary 
on  ihu  plates  not  only  diminish  the  effective  surface  of  the  ^^.ttenes. 
plates,  but  also  act  as  the  seat  of  an  opposing  electro-motive 
force,  which  has  been  called  the  electro-motive  force  of  polarisa- 
tion. In  1!S03  Ritter  suggested  that  this  effect  of  polarisation 
should  itself  be  used  to  drive  an  electric  current.  In  IS-iS 
Grove  constructed  a  gas-battery  to  illustrate  the  operation  of 
polarisation.  In  1859  Gaston  Plante  experimented  on  many 
metals  to  see  whether  polarisation  could  be  made  nse  of  in 
the  storage  of  electrical  energy.  He  discovered  that  plates  of 
lead  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  pi'oduced  strong 
polarisation  effects.  After  passing  a  current  for  some  time 
through  such  a  cell,  he  was  able  to  take  large  currents  from 
it  for  a  considerable  time.  This  discovery  is  now  extensively 
used  for  the  storage  of  electrical  energy.  Cells  formed  thus 
are  called  "storage  cells,"  or  "secondary  cells."  As  compared 
with  primar}-  batteries,  they  have  both  a  higher  electro-motive 
force  and  a  less  internal  resistance,  so  that  very  large  ciu'rents 
can  be  taken  from  them. 

Electricity  is  now  generated  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  Dynamo- 
the  "  dynamo,"  the  origin  of  which  dates  back  to  Faraday's  jHacnines. 
experiment  (p.  225),  with  a  disc  rotating  between  the  poles  of 
a  permanent  horseshoe  magnet.  In  1832  Pixii,  of  I'aris, 
replaced  the  copper  disc  by  an  electro-magnet  of  the  horseshoe 
form,  and  rotated  a  permanent  iriagnet  opjjosite  it,  so  that 
induced  currents  could  be  ol)tained  from  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet.  In  this  \'i>v]\]  the  induced  currents  would  be 
"alternating,"   that   is,  thcv  would  flow    first   in  one  direction 
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through  the  coils  and  then  in  tlie  other.  To  make  the  current 
retain  the  same  direction  in  the  external  circuit  Pixii  devised  a 
"  commutator,"  an  arrangement  which  rectifies  an  alternating 
current,  ilany  inventors  brought  various  improvements  in 
these  induction  machines,  but  no  considerable  advance  was 
made  till  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  invented  in  1856  a 
particular  form  for  the  rotating  coils,  known  as  the  '■  Siemens 
Armature."  The  magnetic  field  was  still  produced  by  means 
of  a  permanent  magnet.  The  next  step  of  importance  was 
due  to  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  who  replaced  the  permanent  field 
magnet  by  an  electro-magnet  which  was  separately  excited  b}' 
a  small  permanent  magnet  machine.  The  idea  of  making  use 
of  the  machine's  own  currents  to  magnetise  its  own  field- 
magnets  occuri'ed  first  to  Brett,  then  to  Hjiirth,  and  then  to 
Varle}-,  who  patented  a  machine  on  this  principle  in  December, 
IHOG.  The  same  idea  occurred  simultaneously  to  Wheatstone 
and  Siemens  early  in  the  year  1867.  In  1870  Gramme,  of 
Paris,  developed  a  method  of  winding  the  "armature,"  whidi 
was  in  the  first  instance  due  to  an  Italian,  named  Paeinotti. 
The  method  consists  in  winding  the  armature  conductors  round 
an  anchor  ring  of  soft  iron.  This  type  of  armature  and  one 
known  as  the  "  drum "  armature  are  those  now  ])rincipally 
made.  Many  inventors  have  been  at  work  on  the  production  of 
dvnamo-electric  machines,  which  have  been  broutrht  to  a  hiffh 
state  of  perfection.  Whereas  the  old  type  of  machine  with 
permanent  steel  magnets  might  have  an  efficiency  of  2.5  or 
30  per  cent.,  the  most  modern  dynamos  can  be  built  to  give 
efficiencies  of  over  90  per  cent. 
Electric  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  which 

]3r<imises  to  be  among  the  most  useful,  discoveries  of  modern 
times  is  the  capability  of  reversal  of  a  dynamo-eleotric  machine. 
Faraday  had  shown  that  rotation  could  be  produced  bj-  an 
electric  current.  A  dynamo  converts  mechanical  energy  into 
the  energy  of  an  electric  current.  If  a  current  is  sent  round 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo  at  rest,  it  will  cause  it  to  rotate 
and  give  out  mechanical  work,  or  the  dynamo  will  run  as  a 
motor.  Where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  electricit}-  machines 
are  run  as  motors  for  workshop  purposes. 

It  has  already  been  stated   that   the   first   to   discover   the 
Voltaic  are  was  Davy    (p.  249,i.     Until  the  year  1844  nothing 
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further  was  done  towards  raising  this  discovery  above  the  Electric 
experimental  stage.  In  1844,  however,  Foncault  effected  an  i^B'^tuig. 
improvement  by  snbstituting  for  charcoal  pencils  sawn  from 
the  hard  carbon  which  is  found  encrusting  gas-retorts,  and 
in  recent  years  still  better  forms  of  pencil  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  1.S4G  Staite  devised  an  arc-lamp.  This  lamp, 
however,  was  a  failure,  owing  \n  there  being  no  arrangement 
for  keeping  the  carbon  points  at  a  proper  distance  apart 
during   the   process   of  combustion.      The    necessary    addition 


SIEMENS'S    ORIGINAL    DYNAMO. 

{Victoria  and  Albt'rt  Mltst'tnit,  hi/  pt'r)iii&sion  of  ilfssi^.  Siciin:ns  Bto^.  ,i:  Co.') 

was  made  by  the  same  inventor  m  ls47,  and  still  further 
improved  by  him  in  1N4N.  This  regulating  apparatus  was  still 
further  improved  by  Foucault  in  1840.  As  it  is  difficult  to 
construct  arc-lamps  of  illuminating  power  less  than  400  or  500 
candles,  their  use  is  confined  mosti\'  to  the  illumination  of 
large  open  spaces  or  for  lighthouses.  Their  introduction  for 
purposes  of  illumination  led  to  the  development  of  dynamo- 
electric  machines.  The  first  occiision  when  electric  light  was 
used  for  illuminating  lighthouses  was  on  December  .Sth,  1858, 
when  the  High  Light  at  the  South  Foreland  was  lit  by  electric 
currents.  In  1863  the  electric  light  was  applied  to  the  hght- 
houses  of  La  Heve,  wdiere  an  illuminating  power  equal  to 
475,000  candles  is  obtained,  and  the  light  is  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-seven  nautical  miles. 

Electric  liijlitinu-  bv  incandescence  dates   frt)m   l.s4l.  when 
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a  lamp  was  construi'ted  l>y  De  Molcyns,  an  Englishman,  the 
light  of  which  was  duu  to  the  incandescence  of  a  platinum 
wire.  In  1857  l)e  Changy  tried  thin  slips  of  bone  charcoal, 
enclosed  in  a  vacnnm  of  glass  globes.  Charcoal  was  found  to 
be  a  great  improvement  on  platinum.     Edison  used  a  filament 
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Electro- 
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made  of  bamboo  fibres,  carbonised  by  a  special  method,  and 
placed  in  a  glass  bulb,  in  which  there  is  a  nearly  perfect 
vacuum.  These  lamjis  were  o.xliibited  with  success  at  the  Paris 
E.xhibition  of  Electricity  in  LS.Sl,  and  again  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Electrical  Exhibition  of  1S82.  It  now  became  evident 
that  electric  lighting  was  obtaining  a  firm  footing  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  and  in  couseiiuence  Parliament  passed,  in  1.S82, 
the  "  Act  for  Facilitating  Electric  Lighting." 

1  lavy's  discovery,  that  an  electric  current  could  be  used  to 
dccom[)Ose  chemical  compounds  and  deposit  metallic  elements, 
led  to  the  large  industry  of  electro-plating  and  electrotyping. 
The  pioneers  of  these  processes  in  England  on  commercial 
lines  a]'e  the  house  of  Elkingtons. 
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The  cotton  trade  of  tircat  JSritain  liad  reached  a  condition  of  h. 
great  prosperity  and  vast  iiiagnitmlc  at,  ilio  time  of  the  Circat   RIDDELL. 
Kxhibition    of    is.")l.      Nevertheless,    a    want   had    been  ttdt    in    TextUe 
preparing    for    tlie    rincr  spinning,  and  I  his  want  was  snpplird    industries, 
by  an  important  machine  exliibited  at  the  great  show.  186I-1886. 

For  tine  spinnings  ii  is  always  necessary  to  select  fine, 
long-fibred  cottons,  bnt  ])rior  to  IS5!  English  spiiniers  were 
confined  to  the  very  higliest  grade  of  material,  long,  silky, 
and  with  libres  particnlarly  even  in  length.  The  introdnction 
(jf  the  combing  machine  changed  this  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  machine  now  selected  the  fibres,  rejecting  those 
(if  imsuitable  length,  and  laying  the  remainder  pai-allel  to  an 
extent  never  appi'oached  by  the  card.  It  is  no  wondei', 
therefore,  that  the  new  process  was  eagerly  adopted  by  leading 
firms  in  the  cotton  trade. 

This  machine  was  the  invention  of  Joshna  Heilmann,  and   cotton: 

was  probably  a  development   of  the   wool-combing  machine  of  ^^®  ^. 
1  •  i  1  -1  •      ,    ,■  ,  .  •  .       Combing 

the   same   niventor.      It   was   exhibited  tor   the    hrst    time   in   Machine. 

England  in  l.S.ol.and  a  syndicate  of  Knglish  sjiinners  at  once 
pm-chased  the  patent  rights  for  this  country,  and  most  wisely 
entrusted  the  manufacture  to  a  firm  already  famed  for  their 
cotton-spinning  machinery.  The  price  paid  for  the  patent  is 
said  to  have  been  .£oO,0()0,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was 
found  a  most  remunerative  speculation.  Eor  a  time  its  use 
was  confined  to  members  of  the  syndicate,  but  alter  their 
wants  were  supplied  it  was  sold  to  the  trade  generally  under 
a  hcav}-  royalty.  The  machine  is  very  ingenious  and  com- 
plicated, though  now  much  simplified  and  improved  by 
alterations  suggested  from  experience  in  v/orking.  It  is  not 
easy  to  over-estimate  the  effect  of  this  combing  process  upon 
the  trade  in  fine  spinnings.  In  spite  of  the  very  great 
delicacy  and  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  modern 
carding  engine,  and  the  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
resulting  .sliver,  the  combing  process  is  still  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  very  fine  numbers. 

There    are    not    many    more    improvements    in     spinning   Ring: 
machinery  to    note  between    LS.ol    and    LSS5.  but  there  is  one   spinning, 
of    them  which  is    of   such    revolutionary    importance    that    it 
is  worthy  of  a    more    detailed    treatment    than    it    can    receive 
in    this    page.      Xo    modern  improvement    has    had    results  of 
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greater  magnitude  or  iiKiri'  wide-reaching  importance  than 
the  introduction  of  ring  spinning.  This  beautiful  invention, 
which  removes  the  flier  from  the  spindle  and  links  it  directly 
to  the  yarn  in  the  form  of  a  small  loop  of  wire,  also  relieves 
the  thread  from  the  duty  of  dragging  round  the  bobbin. 
Thus  it  becomes  possible  to  drive  the  spindle  at  speeds  at 
which  fliers  could  not  safely  be  used,  and  to  limit  the  drag 
upon  the  yarn  to  that  actually  needed  to  wind  the  thread  upon 
the  bobbin.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  advantage 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  these  added  powers  but  for  the 
patience,  ingenuity,  and  skill  with  which  different  inventors 
have  worked  for  the  improvement  of  the  spindle.  Their  efforts 
have  been  directed  towards  obtaining  a  self-contained  spindle, 
which  could  be  driveir  at  the  highest  speeds  with  a  minimum 
of  vibration,  and  possessing  the  power  of  self-balancing  to  a 
considerable  extent  if  loadetl  unevenly  when  running.  The 
success  which  has  attended  such  efforts  has  been  so  great 
that  spindles  may  be  seen  spinning  fine  yarns  and  running  at 
a  speed  of  13,000  revolutions  a  minute.  Such  high  speeds 
of  course  brought  difficulties  of  different  kinds,  but  these 
were  overcome  by  a  constant  succession  of  unprovements, 
until  the  process  became,  at  least  for  warps,  a  complete  and 
unqualified  success. 

Ring  spinning  was  invented  as  early  as  1.S80,  was  first 
adopted  in  America,  and  there  brought  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative efliciency,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  ISUG  that 
it  was  introduced  into  the  English  trade  as  a  practical  factor 
in  the  production  of  warps. 
Growtii  There    have    been    many   causes    at    work    cheapening   the 

of  the         manufacture  of   textiles  altogether  unconnected   with   improve- 
Cotton  .        ,  °         ,  .  .         f     . 

Trade.         ments  m    the    processes  and    maclnnery   employed  m  spinning 

and  weaving.  The  great  improvement  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  foreign  countries  has  brought  large  supplies  of 
raw  materials  to  England,  and  the  great  increase  in  demand 
for  such  raw  material  has  stiuuilated  production  until  prices 
have  reached  a  comparatively  low  level.  The  discovery  of  the 
aniline  colours  and  the  great  improvements  in  dyeing  and 
printing  have  had  much  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
separately  the  power  of  each  improvement  in  detail,  but  it  is  easy 
to  follow  the  fissures  showin<T  the  actual  increase  in  the  cotton 
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trade.  'I'luis,  in  IN.") I  there  was  consiinied  in  (Jreat  Britain 
a  quantity  of  cotton  wei,<ihinf;:  0.59,000,000  lbs.  This  had 
increased  by  18.5.5  to  ,S40,()00.000  lUs.,  and  in  18(30  reached 
]  ,084,000,000  lbs.  Thru  cauic  the  terrible  years  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  during  which  consumption  fell  to  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  figures  of  18C0.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  in  1865  the  importation  of  cotton  at  once  began 
again  to  increase,  reaching  in  that  year  to  723,000,000  lbs., 
and  showing  in  1870  a  consumption  of  1,078,000,000  lbs.,  in 
1875  of  1,228,000,000  lbs.,  while  in  1885  the  consumption  was 
about  3,500,000  bales,  or   1,400,000,000  lbs. 

Of  course  England  has  not  been  alone  in  thus  advancmg. 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  even  far-off 
Eastern  lands,  such  as  India,  (.'hina,  and  .lapan,  have  eagerly 
joined  in  the  race.  But  in  spite  of  the  continued  eftbrts  of 
foreign  nations,  this  country  has  retained  the  leading  position. 
The  average  value  of  British  cotton  manufactures  exported 
was,  for  the  five  years  1880-84,  more  than  £75,000,000  per 
amuun. 
Linen,  There  is  not  the  same  story  of  rapid   progress  to  be  told 

1815-1885.  1-egarding  the  linen  trade.  The  changes  have  been  many  and 
striking,  but  the  trade  has  not  increased  with  the  extratirdinary 
rapidit}^  shown  by  its  competitor.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  production  of  the  raw  material  is  much 
more  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more  variable 
both  as  to  quantit}',  quality,  and  price.  Therefore  linen  has 
become  rather  a  luxury  than  a  necessity  for  the  greater  part  of 
pureliasing  humanity.  There  is  also  much  greater  dithculty 
in  working  the  hard,  inelastic  linen  yarn  in  the  power-loom, 
and  more  trouble  met  with  in  spinning  than  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  Considering,  then,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
manufacture  is  conducted,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
has  not  progressed  "in  leaps  and  bounds." 

The  process  of  flax  spinning  liy  machinery  was  already  old 
in  1815,  the  first  introduction  dating  apparently  from  1787, 
when  a  mill  was  erected  in  Darlington.  While  this  is  true,  it 
was  but  slowly  developed;  and  in  1815  almost  all  the  yarns 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  anything  but  the  coarsest 
fabrics  were  hand  spun.  Hand  spinning  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct,  and  yarns  have  been  sjaun  by  female  workers  in  this  way 
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which  have  sur]iasse(l  in  Hneness  unytiiint,'  wiiich  the  spinning 
mill  luis  been  able  to  produce. 

The  power-loom  was  vcny  slowly  ini  i''Hliicril  iutu  ilir  linen 
weavintr  trade.  The  aihaulaws  were  not  nearly  so  obvious  as  in 
the  case  of  cotton,  and  even  at  the  present  time  hand-looms 
compete  snecosst'nlly  with  ]iower-looms  in  some  branches  of  the 
trade.  It  was  nui  milil  I.s21  that  jtnwrr-lcioms  were  adopted 
in  the  ordinary  linen  manufacture,  while  their  use  in  Ireland 
came  very  much  later.  As  that  country  is  now  the  main  seat 
ot'  the  lini'U  manufacture,  the  i'ew  tiu'ui'es  ^i\('ii  latrrwill  refer 
chiefly  to  the  Irish  trade. 

In  bSl")  the  value  of  linen  cloth  sold  in  tlic  markets  of  Irish 
Ulster  amomucd  U>  about  £2,400,000.  a  statemcul  which  shuws  ^^'^^^ 
at  once  that  the  trade  even  then  was  a  large  one.  Altli(iUL;h 
flax  spinning  by  niachinery  was  introduced  into  Ireland  on  a 
small  scale  early  m  the  century,  it  was  nut  until  l.s2ii  tliat  tlic 
first  step  was  taken  in  the  modern  (levelo])ment  of  the  Irish 
trade.  The  old  York  Street  cotton  mill  in  ISelfast  was  burned 
m  1<S28,  and  the  Messrs  Mulholland  at  once  proceeded  to  rc- 
erect  the  building.  While  the  structure  was  steadily  rising  the 
owners  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  fact  that  lla.\  was 
leaving  the  port  for  Leeds,  where  it  was  spun  into  yarn  and 
returned  to  Ireland  to  be  woven  into  linen.  With  trueenterpri.se 
the  opportunity  was  seized,  and  the  new  York  Street  mill  was 
filled  with  flax-spinning  machiner}-,  and  the  foundatiun  was 
laid  of  a  business  which  has  s;rown  to  ofio-antic  dimensions  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  MulhoUand's  successors  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  mill  was  budt  in  (.'astlcwellan  liy  Messrs.  JIurland,  who 
thus  share  with  the  Mulholland  family  the  honour  of  being 
pioneers  in  the  trade  which  is  now  uinsl  distinctively  Irish. 
The  progress  of  the  spinning  industr\'  was  so  rapiil  that  in 
1841  there  weri'  m  Ireland  250.000  spindles,  while  in  \>>'>\ 
they  reached  a  total  of  390,000.  The  trade  in  those  early 
days  was  exceedingly  ])rosperous  and  lucrative.  'i"he  prices  ot 
mill-spun  yarns  at  the  time  of  the  first  Irish  mills  ran  very 
high.  Vor  40's  i:5s.  od.  per  bundle  was  paid,  and  Ibr  OO's 
the  price  was  lis.  3d.  In  spite  of  the  inferior  skill  of  the 
workers  and  the  lower  class  of  the  machinery,  the  tratlc 
was  profitable.  So  far,  however,  was  Ireland  from  possessing 
the   preponderating   interest  which  she  now  does,  that  Scotland 
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in  1850  had    already   30:3,000  spindles,   and  England  actually 
owned  ^Go.OOO. 

The  weaving  trade  .showed  a  still  greater  proportion  against 
Ireland  in  the  early  days  of  tlu;  industry.  In  18.50  Ireland 
only  possessed  58  power-looms  on  linen,  while  in  Scotland 
there  were  working  2,529,  and  in  England  1,083. 

Up  till  the  year  1851,  then,  Ireland  had  taken  only  a. 
respectable  position  in  the  development  of  the  treatment  of 
tla.x  by  power,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tine  linens  in  use  were  Irish  hand-made,  and  that  the 
trade  in  such  goods  was  then  of  exceedingly  large  proportions, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  linen  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1851  was  more  than  £4,100,000.  Many 
causes  combined  to  bring  about  this  comparatively  slow 
advance.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  inelasticity  of  the  flax 
fibre  made  it  much  more  troublesome  than  cotton,  so  that  many 
difficulties  peculiar  to  the  fibre  were  met  with,  and  recpiired  to  be 
overcome.  It  cannot  even  yet  be  said  that  the  methods  and 
machinery  of  flax  spinning  have  reached  the  same  iDerfection  as 
in  the  cotton  manufacture,  but  the  advance  since  1851  has  been 
very  considerable. 

The  preparing  machinery  had  been  generally  remodelled, 
very  great  attention  having  been  j^aid,  especially  to  the 
hackling  and  roving.  In  the  former  of  these  processes  all  real 
develojnnent  has  been  from  Irish  inventors,  while  in  the 
roving  machinery  Leeds  and  Belfast  have  been  constant  rivals 
in  construction. 

It  was  in  working  out  his  invention  of  the  expanding 
pulley  in  the  flax  roving  frame  that  Combe  originated  the 
modern  system  of  rope  driving  for  mill  purposes,  this  exceed- 
ingly useful  idea  dating  from  1856. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  hot  water  process  in  spinning 
and  the  constant  call  tor  finer  numbers  have  led  to  all  the 
modern  mills  being  fitted  with  machinery  of  a  class  suitable 
for  such  work,  and  thus  to  the  comparative  disuse  in  Ireland 
of  dry  spinning.  Spindles  and  bobbins  are  smaller,  and  speeds 
are  nuich  higher  than  formerly.  The  use  of  ring  spinning  is, 
perhaps,  the  great  improvement  to  which  the  trade  is  inclining, 
but  its  success  has  been  very  partial,  and  confined  to  a  very 
few  mills. 


'■'■-J:  J- 


(■(ITTOX    I'KKl'AJiATIOX    I.\    IXUIA. 
(From  phutvyraphd  by  permhisioiL  of  Messrs.  Dobdoii  it  Bttrloto,  Bolton.) 
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Bleaching.  Bleixchiiii,'  and  tinisliiiig  have  been  grcatl}'   cheapened,   and 

as  far  as  appearance  gues,  have  bei;n  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  It  is  (jnestionable.  however,  if  any  of  the 
modern  methods  give;  a  cloth  of  as  natural  and  dm-a-ble  a 
texture  as  the  old  process  of  grass  bleaching.  Ireland  has 
more  than  held  her  own  since  IS.") I  in  both  spinning  and 
weaving,  increasing  i-ajiidly,  indeed,  the  number  of  the  power- 
looms  in  use. 

In  LSS.5  the  numbers  of  .spindles  and  power-looms  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were — 

Spindles.  Looms. 

England  and  Wales       117,000         ...  4,061 

Scotland 221,000         ...         21.(i26 

Ireland 817,UU0         ...         24.,;30O 

Thus   the   linen  manufacture   was    declining    in    Great   Britain, 
while  it  still  maintained  its  strength  in  Ireland. 
Jute.  Jute  is  not  one  of  the  fibres  well  known  to  the  early  textile 

workers,  but  is  a  very  niodern  importation.  The  first  parcels 
were  introduced  into  Dundee  in  the  year  1822,  but  found  no 
manufacturer  able  or  willing  to  make  any  attempt  to  work  them, 
and  this  particular  lot  was  afterwards  sold  for  mat-making.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Meldrum  received 
another  consignment,  which  they  succeeded  in  spuming,  and  thus 
became  the  pioneers  of  the  great  Dundee  jute  trade. 

To  the  Dundee  spinners  the  difficulty  in  handling  the  fibre 
was  less  than  to  most  of  the  manufacturers  in  other  districts. 
They  had  been  trained  in  working  with  coarse  linen  yarns,  and 
at  first  adopted  with  some  success  similar  methods  in  their  treat- 
ment of  jute.  They  began  by  spinning  it  in  the  same  way  as 
coarse  linen  line  :  that  is,  with  fibres  either  in  their  full  lengtli 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  or  cut  somewhat  shorter,  and  w<:)rked  upon 
the  same  machines  as  were  used  for  the  production  of  the  coarse 
linen  yarns.  To  a  very  small  extent  this  method  is  still  in  use 
for  special  yarns,  but  it  was  soon  found  that,  for  the  fabrics  for 
which  jute  was  most  suital)le,  it  was  better  to  use  rather  the  tow 
methods  of  spinning,  and  to  break  all  the  tibres  upon  cards, 
instead  of  hackling  and  spreading  as  for  Hax.  A  rajiid  advance 
upon  the  machines  in  use  for  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  was 
made  by  the  great  machine  makers,  prompted  by  the  practical 
experience  of  the  manufacturers,   and  the  different   cards  and 
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roving  and  spinning  fruiucs  now  employed  in  ilio  trade  uro  very 
perfect!}'  adapted  for  their  woriv.  both  in  design  and  construction. 
Of  course  the  ex]iericnce  gained  in  the  tiax  trade  was  of  immense 
advantage,  and  every  machine  employed  has  its  counterpart, 
more  or  less  resenibhng  it,  in  that  manufacture.  Xcvcrtheless, 
great  clianges  were  necessary,  and  sucdi  firms  as  Lawson  or 
Fairliairn  of  Leeds,  Combe  of  Belfa.st,  or  Low  of  .Monitieth,  among 
others,  did  immense  service  in  this  respect. 

As  there  was  no  starthng  innovation  to  chronicle,  it  is  sutli- 
cient  to  note  results.  The  trade  progressed  slowly  at  first, 
but  afterwards  very  quickly.  Thus  in  18'21)  the  import  of  jute 
from  Calcutta  was  8()4  cwts.,  in  LSoO  it  amounted  to  1,770  cwts., 
and  by  LS:>2  reached  23,852  cwts.  In  1833  the  import  was 
nearly  2(),0()()  cwts.,  making  a  total  for  the  five  years  of  .50,000 
cwts.,  or  about  3,000  tons.  During  the  next  five  years,  ending 
in  1838,  the  import  was  nearly  17,000  tons;  and  twenty-five 
years  later,  for  the  five  3'ears  ending  1863,  the  hnport  reached 
the  large  figure  of  242,000  tons.  The  progress  steadily  increa.sed, 
so  that  the  consumption  in  Dundee,  which  during  the  five 
3'ears  just  mentioned  had  averaged  40,000  tons  a  year,  was  in 
the  one  j-ear  1883  about  200,000  ton.s.  The  trade  has  thus 
been  the  growth  of  comparatively  a  short  period. 

This  great  achievement  may  be  viewed  from  another  point, 
as  regards  the  employment  given,  and  the  money-value  of  the 
production.  Thus,  in  1862,  to  go  back  only  to*  the  year  of  the 
.second  great  English  Exhibition,  there  were  in  Scotland  twent}'- 
seven  factories,  with  30,538  spindles  and  554  power-looms.  These 
factories  employed  5,418  persons.  As  a  means  of  employment 
the  trade  was  even  then  of  considerable  use,  but  how  much 
more  .so  in  1885  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
year  there  were  in  Scotland  alone  105  factories,  w-ith  235,429 
spinning-spindles  and  10,856  power-looms.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  was  then  36,269. 

Turning  now  to  the  money-value  of  the  manufacture,  the 
increase  is  (piite  as  remarkable.  In  1802  the  total  value  of  jute 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  exported  was  about  .£231,000.  In 
1870  the  value  was  nearly  £2,000,000,  in  1885  it  was  about 
.Co.OOO.OOO.  While  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  influence  of  any 
one  cause  upon  tliis  great  addition  to  Scottish  trade,  it  is  still 
certain  that  a  very  large  measure  is  due  to  the  continuous 
303 
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iiuproveinent  in  tlio  iiiaclniici'y  and  jirocesses  emjDloyed.  With- 
out this  iinprovenient  the  new  material  could  not  liave  been 
made  sutticiently  cheap  and  good  to  create  for  it  such  a  market. 
It  must,  therelore,  be  largely  ci'edited  to  such  cau.ses,  and  for 
this  reason  the  results  have  been  dealt  with  in  .some  detail. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures ;  not  because  of  any  want 
of  importance  in  the  subject,  but  because  it  followed,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  same  course  as  other  manufactures  already  treated. 
It  is  the  case,  however,  that  new  or  changed  methods  and 
processes  have  had  rather  a  large  share  in  the  history  of  these 
trades,  and  deserve  mention.  The  woollen  trade  is  a  very  ancient 
English  possession  (Vol.  II.,  p.  742),  and  had  attained  a  condition 
of  considerable  prosperity  long  before  1815.  About  this  year 
was  introduced  the  practice  of  recovering  the  wool  from  old  rags 
and  waste  and  reworking  it.  This  "shoddy"  trade  is  often 
mentioned  with  contempt,  yet  it  is  a  source  of  considerable 
national  wealth,  and  the  material  is  very  valuable  when  used 
properly  and  for  suitable  cloths.  Its  extent  is  very  great,  about 
125,000,000  lbs.  of  shoddy  being  made  into  cloth  every  year  in 
England  alone.  This  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  manu- 
facture of  wool,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition 
of  trade  if  it  were  withdrawn.  An  immediate  and  startling 
advance  in  prices  would  be  certain;  and  such  an  additional 
source  of  supply  for  raw  material  is  almost  indispensable. 

There  ai'e  not  many  inventions  peculiar  to  the  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  but  the  modifications  to 
suit  the  fibre  are  of  great  importance.  The  "  gills  "  or  travelling 
bars  of  comb  teeth  are  common  also  to  the  linen  trade,  while  the 
combing  machine  is  shared  with  the  cotton-spinning  in  particular. 
The  invention  and  perfection  of  this  machine  marked  a  great 
advance,  and  there  are  three  inventors  to  whom  it  is  specially 
due  :  Lister  of  Bradford,^  Donisthorj^e  of  Leicester,  and  Heilmann 
of  Alsace.  Of  these,  Heilmann  seems  to  have  secured  priority, 
but  all  three  have  done  much  to  advance  the  combing  process 
into  favour.  In  spinning,  the  one  machine  peculiar  to  the  wool 
trade  is  the  cap  frame,  resembling  the  ring  frame  in  the  absence 
of  a  flier,  but  providing  no  substitute.  This  machine  has  been 
tried  in  the  cotton  trade,  but  abandoned  for  reasons  which  have 

['  Created  Baron  Masham  in  ISHl] 
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nut  tlic  same  force  in  the  ease  of  wool.  Tlic  mule  is  employed 
ill  a  modified  form,  and  has  jjroved  a  most  valuable  inaehine 
for  certain  yai-ns,  while  the  ring  frame  is  also  ver}-  widely 
adopted. 

A  very  jjrcat  part  of  the  advance  in  this  trade  must  be 
credited  to  the  jjreatly  improved  methods  of  tinisliin<f  the  cloth, 
'flie  macliinery  now  in  use  fur  this  piu-pose  is  the  product  of 
many  inventors,  and  does  its  work  in  a  maimer  IcavinLf  little  to 
b(^  desired.  The  dangers  and  tliseases  arisinsj'  from  wool  sortiiiir 
and  opening  have  been  greatly  reduced,  although  it  is,  un- 
fortimately,  the  case  that  more  than  necessary  suffering  is  olfen 
due  to  the  adoption  of  imperfect  methods  and  defective  arrange- 
ments. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  scientitic  arrangements  and 
improved  methods  such  suffering  and  disease  niay  soon  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  figures  exhibiting  the  modern  develoi:)ment  of  the  trade 
need  not  be  intricate.  Going  only  back  to  1860,  the  consumption 
of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  2.50,000,000  lb. 
By  lScS.5  this  had  risen  to  about  370,000,000  lb.  If  the  figures 
relating  to  employment  are  considered,  they  appear  equally 
striking.  Fifty  ^-ears  before  188.5  there  were  employed  in  wool 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain  about  80,000  persons,  while  in 
the  latter  year  the  number  so  employed  was  about  20.5,000.' 
In  the  two  years  thus  contrasted  the  power-looms  in  use  in  the 
trade  in  woollen  and  worsted  fabric  amounted  to  nearl}-  5,000 
in  1835,  and  about  140,000  in  1885. 

['  The  total  number  of  persons — men,  womeu,  and  children — employed  in  the 
textile  trades  in  the  census  years  is  yiven  as  follows  in  the  Fiscal  Blue  Book 
(Cd.  1761,  pp.  3l)H-.H()4),  published  in  lil03,  and  embodyinR-  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  into  our  fiscal  system  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advocacy 
of  tariff  reform  ; — 

Woollen  and 

Worsted. 

230,0211 

24(j,i.i45 

240,000 

2.5S,3.'ii; 

230,100 

In  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades  the  decline  between  ISliI  and  I'.ml  ;ippt-ars  to 
be  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  saving  of  labour  by  machinery,  as  the  cotton  used 
does  not  show  a  corresponding  decline,  and  the  wool  increases  Qibiil.  p.  :!()7,  »«/.). 

Cotton.  Wool, 

(million  cwt.)  (ntillion  lb.) 

Estimated  ijuantity  nsed  ISOl  . .        M-ii  . .        js; 

"  ■.  ,.     1901         ..  ..         M-7  ..         541  J. 


Cotton. 

Lace. 

1861      . 

.       492,1S'0       . 

.       54,017 

1871      . 

.       .iOS.-l.O       . 

.       411,370 

ISSl       . 

.       551,740       . 

.       44,144 

1S91       . 

005,7.05 

.       34,1)48 

1901       . 

.       582,119       , 

.       30,439 

Linen. 

Silk. 

22,718       .. 

110,320 

1S,0B0       . 

82,963 

12,871       . 

04,835 

S.-iSl       . 

52,027 

4,950 

30,035 
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SOk  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  the  silk  trade  of  this  country 

has  not  shown  the  expansion  marking,'  the  other  textile  industries. 
To  whatever  reason  this  may  he  due,  it  is,  surely,  a  matter  for 


SILK-TiniOWIXG     JIACIIIXE. 

{I'irtoria  find  Alherl  MnsiUnl.) 

regret.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  fashion  runs  more  to 
fabrics  produced  by  French  looms,  and  that  the  Continental 
manui'acturers  have  really  attained  better  results  from  their 
trading  than  have  been  reached  in  England.  There  also  seems  to 
be  much  reason  to  believe  that  better  art  education  and  more 
perfect  technical  training  may  place  this  country  abreast  of  its 
Continental  rivals.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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the  backward  condition  ol'  llio  silk  trade  in  <!n>at  Britain  is 
]iart]y  due  to  the  very  success  of  the  other  textile  industries 
attractinn'  ener;j;y  and  cajiital  which  would  otherwise  liave  tended 
to  develop  llie  manulacture. 


KiXDEiu'icsT,    whirh    iiad    made    its   tirst    appearance    in    ISGo  w.  E. 


BEAR. 
Agricul- 


{p.  488),  was  raging  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  IStit 
The  Royal  Conunission  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  reported  tm-e. 
in  ihi}-,  and  the  "  staniping-out"  policy  was  rcconnaended.  Tiiis 
was  adopted,  and  before  the  end  of  1867  the  disease  was  exter- 
minated. At  the  same  time  pleuro-pneunionia  and  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  which  had  been  prevalent  and  unchecked — the 
former  since  IS-iO,  and  the  latter  since  18:5!) — were  nearly  got  rid 
of  for  a  time  by  the  cattle-plague  regulations.  In  18G!)  an  Act 
■was  passed  in  relation  to  all  the  principal  infectious  diseases  of 
farm  stock  regulating  imports  to  some  extent ;  but  it  was  many 
j'ears  before  sufficiently  stringent  measures  were  passed  to  rid  the 
country  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneiuuonia.  Cattle 
plague  again  visited  the  country  in  1872,  and  a  third  time  in 
1877 :  but  on  both  occasions  the  prudent  regulations  adopted 
suppressed  the  malady  in  a  few  mouths.  At  the  opening  of  the 
period  now  under  review  there  was  a  partial  recovery  in  the 
prices  of  corn,  wheat  in  18GC  averaging  49s.  lid.  a  cpiarter,  barley 
37s.  5d.,  and  oats  24s.  7d.  A  somewhat  deficient  harvest,  and 
war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  conduced  to  this  recovery, 
■which  made  the  prices  of  wheat  and  barley  about  8s.  higher  than 
they  were  in  the  preceding  year.  A  very  bad  harvest  in  1867 
sent  wheat  up  to  64s.  5d.  a  quarter,  barley  to  40s.,  and  oats  to 
2Gs. ;  but  after  1868,  which  Avas  one  of  the  best  corn  years  ever 
known,  prices  were  lower  again,  an  excellent  harvest  being 
gathered  in  1870.  The  Franco-German  War  sent  prices  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  1870  and  in  1871,  and  for  the  four  years  ending 
with  1874  wheat  was  nearer  60s.  than  .50s.  a  quarter.  From  this 
time,  excejit  for  a  recovery  in  1877,  due  to  tlie  Russo-Turkish 
War,  the  prices  of  corn,  and  of  wheat  especiall}',  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  except  on  very  rare  occasions  in  the  times  of 
Protection.  Up  to  1874  the  period  of  prosperity  referred  to  in 
a  preceding  section  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed,  with  onl}'  one 
considerable  interruption.     Meat,    wool,  and    dairy  produce,   as 
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well  lis  corn,  sold  wuU  as  a  rule,  the  animal  products  having 
kept  up  in  price  when  corn  declined  temporarily  in  value. 

By  this  time  foreign  competition  had  begun  to  tell  somewhat 
severely.  Previous  to  the  cereal  year  1878-4,  the  net  imports  of 
wheat  (including  flour)  had  only  once  been  as  much  as  ten 
million  quarters ;  but  in  that  year  they  were  over  twelve  millions, 
and  with  some  fluctuations  they  continued  to  advance.  Imports 
of  other  kinds  of  corn  together  also  increased  greatly ;  the  total 
of  1874  being  nearly  .50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  18G6,  while 
a  few  years  later  it  was  100  per  cent,  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
the  'sixties.  No  serious  advance  in  the  receipts  of  foreign  live 
stock  took  place  until  after  1874;  but  the  total  quantity  of  dead 
meat  of  all  kinds,  never  much  over  1,000,000  cwt.  in  the  'sixties, 
was  over  3,.500,000  cwt.  in  1874,  rising  steadily  till  it  approached 
7,000,000  cwt.  in  1879,  and  reached  the  maximum  for  the  period 
under  review  in  1880,  when  it  was  7,.56(),681  cwt.  After  that 
year  there  was  a  decline,  not  fully  recovered  till  after  1885. 
Imports  of  butter  and  cheese,  too,  began  to  increase  considerably 
in  1873,  and  both  were  doubled  between  1866  arid  188.5.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  of  wool  were  doubled,  and  the  price 
was  reduced  (SO  per  cent.  These  statements  will  partially  explain 
the  decline  in  agricultural  prosperity  which  set  in  after  1874. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain,  however,  that  as  live  stock  imports 
did  not  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  demands  of  consumers, 
and  much  of  the  dead  meat  was  such  as  was  consumed  almost 
exclusively  by  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  home 
produce,  the  price  of  British  meat  kept  up  well  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  period  ;  also,  that  the  receipts  of  foreign  butter 
were  not  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  a  growing  population,  so 
that  prices  were  maintained  at  a  fairly  high  level.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  1885  that  the  values  of  meat  .and  butter 
showed  a  decline  from  the  average  prices  of  a  long  series 
of  preceding  years.  Cheese  dropped  in  price  after  1874,  but 
only  once  to  a  decidedly  low  level  before  1885. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that,  so 
far  as  the  depression,  which  began  mildly  in  1875  and  after- 
wards became  severe,  Avas  due  to  low  prices,  it  was,  up  to 
1884,  mainly  the  prices  of  corn  and  wool  Avhich  were  account- 
able. But  there  was  a  series  of  bad  seasons  in  the  'seventies, 
the  yield  of  wheat  having   been   below  the   average  in   seven 
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years  out,  of  tlic  ten.  The  acute  stage  was  reached  iu  ls7f), 
kuowu  as  the  "black  year,"  when  the  harvest  was  tlie  worst  of 
nuy  iu  the  secoud  half  of  the  century,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
it.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  estimated  at  only  15i  bushels  an 
acre,  or  not  nutch  over  half  an  average,  and  other  corn  was 
correspondingly  deticient.  Moreover,  the  grain  was  half  spoilt 
by  a  wet  harvest.  Insteail  of  advancing,  ])rices  fell,  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  imports.  America  had  a  great  crop,  and 
shipped  to  us  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wheat  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Altogether  in  1879-80  we  imported  in  wheat 
and  flour  the  equivalent  of  nearly  10,500,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  or  2,000,000  more  than  we  had  ever  before  received 
in  twelve  months.  In  1879,  too,  our  markets  were  glutted  with 
American  cheese,  which  brought  the  value  down  to  a  price 
low  beyond  record  for  one  season.  Again,  a  disastrous  attack 
of  sheep-rot  carried  off  large  numbers  of  animals,  while 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  caused  further 
losses.  Thus  all  ckisses  of  agriculturists  suffered  severely, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  were  nearly  ruined.  Rents,  which 
had  been  constantly  rising  since  1855,  had  reached  their 
maxinuun,  and  many  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  their 
landlords,  some  of  whom  granted  temporary  remissions.  The 
annual  value  of  "lands"  (including  tithes)  had  risen  from 
£41,117,G2G  in  England  and  £5,872,714  in  Scotland  iu  1855-6 
to  £51,798,950  in  the  former  country  and  £7.709, oO.I  in  the 
latter  for  1879-80.  For  Great  Britain  the  advance  was  over 
£12,500,000  sterling,  or  nearly  27  per  cent.  A.s  the  dc]iression 
lasted,  rents,  though  not  at  tirst  coumiunly,  fell.  In  too  many 
cases  they  were  kept  up,  only  tenq:)orary  remissions  being- 
allowed  in  specially  bad  years,  imtil  many  old  tenants  were 
ruined,  and  then  necessarily  reduced  to  new  tenants:  while 
in  some  cases,  where  leases  were  current,  no  reduction  at  all 
was  made.  But,  when  convinced  that  the  depression  was 
permanent,  the  great  majority  of  landlords  met  their  tenants 
tairly,  and  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  land  in  Great  J^)ritain, 
including  tithes,  fell  from  £59,508,258  in  1879-80  to  £.58,814,144 
in  1884-5.  Out,  .if  this  decline  of  about  £0,250,000  sterling, 
less  than  half  a  million  was  due  to  reductions  of  rent  in 
Scotland.  The  decline  did  not  end  with  the  period  under 
notice,  but  has  gone  on  until  the  present  time.     As  indicated 
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by  the  tigurcs  just  given,  dopression  was  much  less  severel}'  felt 
in  Scotland  than  in  Englancl,  the  farmers  of  the  former  country 
being  less  dependent  upon  corn  for  their  livelihood  than 
those  of  the  latter,  and  scarcely  at  all  upon  wheat.  This 
remark  also  applies  to  Ireland.  For  many  years,  too,  the 
grazing  and  daii-ying  districts  of  England  suffered  com- 
paratively little :  but  all  classes  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  disaster  sooner  or  later. 

A  full  account  of  the  changes  produced  by  the  depression 
in  agriculture  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  period  under 
notice.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  decrease  in  the  area 
of  land  under  corn — wheat  especially,  and  the  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  j^asture.  Up  to  1859  the  area  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  not  fallen  below  4,000,000  acres,  and  in 
1874  it  was  still  as  much  as  3,821,655  acres.  After  that 
season,  however,  there  vfus  an  almost  constant  decline,  the 
extent  of  land  under  wheat  having  fallen  to  2,549,335  acres 
by  1885,  to  fall  1,000,000  acres  more  in  the  next  decade.^ 
Between  1866  and  1885  all  corn  crops  together  fell  off  in 
area  by  1,444,641  acres.  In  the  same  time  the  area  of  per- 
manent pasture  in  the  kingdom  had  been  extended  by 
nearly  5,000,000  acres,  as  closely  as  can  be  ascertained.  The 
Irish  statistics  of  the  earlier  year  did  not  distinguish  between 
permanent  and  temporary  pasture ;  but  in  the  two  together, 
including  clover,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  6,000,000 
acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  half  being  derived  from  an 
addition  to  the  total  cultivated  area.  In  the  same  period, 
again,  cattle  increased  from  8,569,693  to  10,868,760;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  sheep  or  pigs  had  increased  or 
diminished.  The  year  1866  was  the  first  in  which  the 
Agricultural  Returns  were  collected,  and  they  were  far  from 
perfect. 

The  decrease  of  arable  land  and  the  poverty  of  the  farmers 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  land, 
and  the  migration  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
towns  became  excessive.  Some  time  before  depression  com- 
menced, the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agri- 
culture had   been  steadily   falling   off.      The   women   gave   up 

['  In  111(10  the  wheat  acreage  was  1.1101,038.     That  of  all  corn  crops  together 
had  declined  since  I88.5  by  1.307,023  acres.     Cattle  numbered  11.4,j.5,0011.] 
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the  work  wluMi  llicir  liiisbands  canird  iii()iil;1i  Id  do  without 
their  help  as  wage-earners,  and  school  regulations  interfered 
with  th(>  emplfnincnt  of  young  children.  Between  1S7I  and 
l.s,s|  the  nninher  of  males  of  all  ages  einjiloyed  on  the  land 
in  England  and  Wales  ii\  various  capacities  fell  from  1,200,920 
to  1,137, MO,  showing  a  decrease  of  (i.S.1 10,  or  'r'.]  per  cent.; 
but  about  half  the  decrease  consisted  of  boys  under  fifteen 
years    of    age.       A    inuih    greater    decrease    of    labourers    over 


'  ^ '■  \.     \i,        ',1-  >/    .tf     - 
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■rilF.      HAD    SE.iSOX,    1S79. 
(Reproduced  by  special  ptniiissioib  of  the  Proprietors  of  "  Puneli.^') 


fifteen  took  place  after  1881 ;  in  the  next  decade  the  decrease 
was  82,499,  or  7  7  per  cent.'  In  Scotland  also  there  was  a 
decrea.se,  but  itot  as  great  in  proportion.  There  was  no  fall  in 
the  rates  of  wages  u])  to  1.S8.5. 

So  long  as  farming  paid  fairly,  the  impi'ovement  in  agri- 
culture, which  had  been  active  for  many  jears  up  to  18(55, 
continued  its  progress,  and  it  was  not  till  after  1879  that  any 
noticeable  check  took  place.      Ikit  as  the  resources  of  landlords 

['  111  I'.lOl  there  was  a  eoiisideralile  further  decroaso.  Tlie  total  iiuiuber  of 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales  in  IS'.U  was  l,0'.i'.t,.')!l2  -, 
in  I'.IOl,  !)SS.3in.  The  number  of  woineii  cmploveil,  however,  increased  consider- 
ably in  the  decade.] 
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and  tenants  became  reduced,  economy  in  expenditure  upon 
the  land  was  inevitaMe.  Siu'h  expensive  work  as  land-drain- 
ing was  almost  entirely  given  up,  and  a  large  area  of  land 
formerly  yielding  good  crops  of  corn  reverted  to  its  early 
condition  of  rough  pasture,  not  a  little  having  been  left  to 
"  lay  itself  down  "  with  indigenous  grasses  and  weeds. 
Dairying.  There    never    was    a    time    in    the    history    of   British    agri- 

culture in  which  so  much  progress  was  made  in  the  dairy 
industry  as  diu'iug  the  period  under  notice  and  subsequently. 
Shortly  after  it  began,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  V.  Morton, 
Dr.  Voelcker,  Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Sheldon,  and  a  few 
others,  made  successful  eftorts  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  dairj-ing,  especially  by  describing  the  advances 
made  in  certain  foreign  countries ;  and  at  about  the  same 
time,  or  later,  Professor  Long,  Lord  Vernon,  and  Dr.  Bond, 
in  England,  and  Canon  Bagot  and  Professor  Carroll,  in  Ireland 
(to  name  only  a  few  out  of  many),  became  active  advocates 
of  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  application  of  science  in 
dairy  practice.  One  result  was  the  formation,  in  1S06,  of  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  which  has  done  a  great 
deal,  by  holding  shows  and  conferences,  and  by  establishing 
a  Dairy  Institute  at  Aylesbury,  to  improve  the  industry  which 
it  represents.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  some 
time  afterwards  started  a  travelling  dairy  school,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  other  bodies.  The  great  nuiltipli- 
cation  of  dairy  schools,  however,  was  reserved  for  a  later 
period.  Professor  Sheldon,  assisted  by  authorities  in  several 
countries,  brought  out  his  great  work,  "  Dairy  Farming,"  shortly 
after  the  first  Dairy  Show  of  1877  was  held,  and  that  book 
did  much  to  enlighten  the  backward  dairy  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  that  time  the  use  of  a  thermometer 
in  an  English  farm  dairy  was  a  great  rarity.  Butter  was 
churned  into  a  lump  and  made  up  by  hand,  as  a  rule,  and 
was  seldom  twice  alike  in  quality  from  the  same  dairy.  A 
great  imjarovement  has  since  taken  place,  helped  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  enterprise  of  makers  of  dairy  utensils,  imple- 
ments, and  other  appliances,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  agricultural  implements.  The  first  cheese 
factory  in  England  was  established  in  1871.  A  few  others 
were  afterwards   started,   but  the   system   did   not   find  much 
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liivdur.  I'lUtter  t'arturios,  or  crfaiiierics  as  they  arc  usually 
termed,  were  of  later  introduction,  and  they  too  have  nudti])lie(l 
but  slowly,  except  in  Ireland,  where  they  became  somewhat 
numerous  after  the  end  of  the  period  with  which  this  section 
is  concerned.' 

Of   the  course   of   improvement    in   ai^rieuliural   implements   impie- 
and  machinery  during  the  period  under  review  oidy  a  general    ments  and 
notice  can  be  atti'mpted.     Willi  ivspcct  to  steam  cullivation.  il    Machines. 


THE    LONGFOKD    CHEESE    FACTOKV,    DEEBYSIUIIE. 
(/^ro/f.wni-  Sheldon:    "Dairy  Farming,"  ISSl.) 


will  suffice  to  State  that  early  m  the  period  Fowler's  double- 
engine  ploughing  and  cultivating  system  came  into  use,  and 
subsequently  held  its  ground,  with  improvements,  against  all 
rivals.  Towards  the  end  of  the  perioil,  or  a  little  latc^r.  Darby's 
steam  digger  was  introduced,  and  other  siun'iar  implements 
followed  it.  By  1869,  when  the  "Manchester  field  trials  were  held, 
no  fewer  than  H-i  reapmg-machines  were  selected  by  the  judges 
for  testing,   and  as   many  as    52   competed,  including  tho.se  of 

['  Their  development  was  afterwards  encouraged  b.v  an  unofficial  bod.v  called  the 
••  Recess  Committee  "  (189.5).  presided  over  by  Mr.  (now  (Sir)  Horace  Plimkett,.  M.P., 
whence  was  developed  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture  iuiil  Technical  Education.] 
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delivery  in  slicaf  luiiullcs  (not  tied),  swath  dulivrry,  one-horse 
manual  deliver)-,  and  two-horse  manual  delivery  machines.  Tlio 
winners  of  prizes  in  the  several  classes  were  Hornsby,  Samuclson, 
Bamlett,  Burgess  and  Key,  and  Cuthbert,  and  others  were  com- 
mended. The  mowing-machines  tried  numbered  23,  Hornsb)', 
W.  A.  Wood,  Burgess  and  Key,  and  >Samuelson  (for  a  combined 
mower  and  reaper)  being  the  winners.  About  1870,  the  self- 
binding  reaper  was  brought  out  in  the  United  States  by 
McCormick,  Wood,  and  others,  wire  first  and  string  or  straw 
afterwards  beins;  used  for  binding  the  sheaves.  This  wonder- 
ful   labour-saving    machine  was    shortly    afterwards    introduced 

to  this  country,  but  was 
not  greatly  used  until 
string  took  the  place  of 
wire  for  binding,  because 
of  the  danger  to  stock  of 
possibly  swallowing  Avire 
in  the  chaff  made  from 
the  straw.  Horse-rakes, 
h  a  y  -  m  a  k  i  n  g   m  a  c  h  i  ti  e  s, 


"jc'^g^-?  t  ^' 


MODKL    OF    A    LEVKH    IIORSE-ilOE    IN    Lsyl. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  hy  permission  of  Messrs.  K.  Uarrdt  &  Sons.) 
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CliOD   CRUSlIEIt,    l'^4:.. 
(i'h-loria  and  Alherl  Jl/iisc«lli,  hij  jicrmissimi  of  Messrs.  R.  Ihtrrctl  ,1-  .s:ins.) 

drills,  thrashin<;--niachines,  straw-elevators,  traction  and  sta- 
tionary engines,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  all  otlier  kinds  ot 
implements  and  machines  were  also  greatly  improved.  In 
1877,  the  centrifugal  cream-separator,  a  machine  which  has 
revolutionised  dairying,  was  invented  by  Lefeldt:  but  it  was 
only  the  embryo  of  the  separator  as  improvcil,  and  mdeed 
transformed,  by  Laval  and  other  makers.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  butter-worker  was  introduced  in  this  country,  ilany 
other  new  and  improved  dairy  implements  and  utensils  were 
brought  into  use  later  on,  including  wonderfully  improved 
chiu-iis,  butter-driers,  milk-testers,  refrigerators,  heaters,  and 
cheese-making  apparatus. 

A  luunber  of  elementary  books  on  science  in  relation  t,>  science 
a.'riculture,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  came  out  ^"^^^^j^^^ 
diiring  the  period,  and  Lawes  and  (iilbert  continued  to 
publish  records  of  their  valuable  and  diversified  experiments 
at  Kothamsted  (p.  48:3).  Field  experiments  were  commenced 
by  the  Royal  Agr'icultural  Society  on  a,  I  rial  farm  at 
Woburn,  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1.S77,  and 
feeding  experiments  followed.  As  to  educational  (>stalilish- 
ments"a  grant  was  given  by  the  ( lnvcrmnciit  in  bSCS  to  the 
Chair 'of  "Agriculture    at    the    University     of    Kdiuliurgh.      In 
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18(30,  the  Senior  Examinations  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  -were  started,  leacHng  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  some  of  the  middle-class  schools.  In  1874,  the  Aspatria 
Agricultural  School  was  founded  in  order  "  to  carry  out  with 
greater  efficiency  the  improved  ideas  of  practical  and  scientific 
farming."  In  the  following  year,  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment added  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  to  tlie  subjects 
for  which  grants  were  made  to  elementary  schools,  and 
afterwards  provided  courses  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  mainly 
for  teachers  in  those  schools.  The  Downton  College  of 
Agriculture,  a  private  venture,  was  established  in  1880  by 
Professor  ^Vrightson,  assisted  by  Professor  Fream.  A  much 
greater  nuiltiplication  of  agricultural  schools  and  classes  was 
reserved  for  a  later  period. 
Legisia-  Space  is  not  available  for  tracing  the  history  of  agricultural 

tion.  legislation.     It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  permissive 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  providing  for  compensation  for 
tenants'  iuij^rovements,  was  passed  in  1875,  and  proved 
abortive ;  and  that  a  second  Act,  under  the  same  name, 
was  passed  in  1883,  which  did  more  good  indirectly  than 
directly  (pp.  528,  537).  As  long  ago  as  1848  Mr.  Pusey 
endeavoured  to  get  some  such  measure  through  the  House 
of  Coumions,  but  in  vain.  In  Ireland  some  important  mea- 
sures, securing  to  tenants  their  improvements,  and  enabling 
them  to  purchase  their  holdings  on  easy  terms,  were  passed 
(pp.  523,  884j,  though  the  latter  arrangement  was  not  made 
extensively  operative  until  1891  and,  still  further,  in  1903. 

Agricultural  depression  was  only  in  its  childhood  in  1885, 
and  although  our  period  ended  with  rents  and  prices  falling, 
and  gloomy  prospects  for  the  owners  and  occujiiers  of  the 
soil,  fate  had  in  store  for  them  many  years  of  trials  more 
severe  than  any  which,  up  to  that  time,  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  endure. 


J.  E.  The  prosperity  which  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  period 

SYMES.        dealt  with    in  the  last  chapter  was  interrupted  by  the  failure 
Economic    "^'f  < 'vcrend,  Gurney  and  Co.,  and  of  other  firms,  in  the  S2)ring 
Conditions.  ,,f  18()6.      The  panic  of  that  year  bore  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  1817   and   1857,  already  described  (2)p.  489,  497). 
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In  each  case  the  crisis  was  due  to  ovor-siieculaliou,  and  tiie 
sinkini,'  of  vast  sums  of  money  in  enterprises  that  wnuld 
never  pay,  or  only  begin  to  pay  after  the  lapse  of  years. 
The  firms  that  had  been  too  reckless  in  advancing  money 
for  such  schemes  were,  in  ISfiO,  the  first  to  sufi'or.  The  Joint 
Stuck  niscount  Company  failed  in  February;  iiarnard's  liank 
in  March.  Then  began  a  rapid  contraction  of  credit,  and  a 
drain  of  sfold  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  directors 
tried  to  check  this  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  to  seven 
]ier  cent,  (ifay  8rd),  to  eight  per  cent.  (May  8th),  and  then 
to  nine  ])er  cent.  (May  9th).  Meanwhile  the  Mid-AVales 
llailway  Company  had  failed,  and  among  their  creditors  was 
the  great  firm,  Uvercnd,  Gurney  and  Co.  The  C'onrt  of 
Common  Pleas  decided  on  May  9th  that  a  railway  conipanj^ 
had  no  right  to  incur  debts  in  the  wa}'  in  which  not  only 
the  Mid- Wales,  Imt  many  other  railway  companies,  had  in- 
curred them  towards  this  same  tirn).  On  the  following  day 
Overend,  (iurncy  and  Co.  stopped  payment,  with  liabilities 
exceeding  .t](),()()0,000.  This  was  the  greatest  failure  that 
had  ever  taken  place  in  the  City.  The  panic  that  followed 
was  of  miparalleled  intensity,  but  the  Government  once  more 
suspended  the  Bank  Act.  The  directors  raised  their  rate  to 
ten  per  cent.,  and  began  lending  vigorously  to  individuals  and 
■  firms  that  could  otter  good  security.  £12,22.5,000  was  thus 
advanced  in  eight  days,  and,  although  there  were  many  failures 
and  heavy  losses,  the  panic  very  soon  subsided.  Once  moi'e 
the  air  was  cleared  by  the  storm.  Weak  and  rotten  firms  had 
been  swept  awaj^ ;  but  strong  ones  held  their  ground,  and 
credit  soon  revived.  So  far  the  events  of  l.SGG  followed  a 
somewhat  similar  cour.se  to  those  of  1847  and  1857.  There 
are,  however,  two  exceptional  features  to  be  noticed.  Hitherto 
the  crises  had  taken  place  at  intervals  of  rather  more  than  ten 
year.s.  In  this  case  the  interval  was  less  tiian  nine  years.  The 
speedier  recurrence  was  probably-  la]'gel}'  due  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  joint-stock  trading  (pp.  498,  .55()),  and  the  con- 
sequent encouragement  to  over-speculation  and  undue  giving 
of  credit.  A  more  interesting  fact  is  that  the  panic  of  18(i(i  is 
the  last  reallj^  extensive  panic  that  England  has  had.  Sinc(! 
then  there  have,  of  course,  been  periods  of  failure  and 
commercial  disaster,  but  there  has  been  nothing  corresponding 
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to  the  great  decennial  panics  of  1826  to  1866,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  be  ahiiost  inevitable  incidents  of  the  complicated 
modern  mechanism  of  trade  and  finance,  largely  based  upon 
credit.  This  happy  cessation  of  panics  is  largely  to  be 
attribnted  to  increased  knowledge  and  prudence,  though  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  fall  of  prices  from  about  1873 
has  greatly  tended  to  check  the  excessive  sjieculation  which 
invariably  precedes  one  of  these  great  panics.^ 
Friendly  From    1867    the   material  prosperity  of  England   increased 

Societies.  [,y  ig;^ps  and  bounds,  and  in  particidar  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  steadily  improved.  Not  only  were  they 
earning  better  wages,  but  they  were  steadily  building  up  their 
own  organisations,  by  means  of  which  the  hardships  of  their 
lot  were  mitigated.  This  will  be  a  convenient  place  to  refer 
to  the  growth  of  the  friendly  societies,  both  in  this  j^eriod 
and  in  earlier  times.  Friendly  societies  maj'  be  defined  as 
the  Mutual  Assurance  Societies  of  the  Poor,  and  in  many 
respects  they  overlap  trade  unions,  so  far  as  the  latter  are 
also  benefit  societies.  Some  imjiortant  distinctions  must, 
however,  be  noted.  A  friendly  societ}'  is  hardly  ever  limited 
to  the  members  of  a  single  trade.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  strikes.  It  cannot,  as  a  rule,  give  "  out-of-work " 
benefit,  since  it  has  no  means  of  determining  whether  a 
member  is  out  of  work  through  his  own  faidt.  It  generally 
makes  some  provision  for  social  entertainment,  and  frequently 
for  religious  services.  Some  of  the  existing  friendly  societies 
date  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  an  Act  of  1793  seems  to  imply  that  many  such  societies 
were  then  in  existence.  The  Act  sought  to  encourage  them, 
especially  by  exempting  members  from  removal  under  the 
old  Poor  Law.  This  seems  to  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
movement.  Within  a  few  years,  in  Middlesex  alone,  more 
than  a  thousand  societies  were  enrolled.  The  "  goodfellow- 
ship "  element  was  prominent  in  most  of  these.  The  scale  of 
payment  usually  under-estimated  the  risks ;  and  though  in 
many    cases    members    abstained    from    claiming    benefits    to 

[•  A  great  panic,  however,  was  nearly  brouyht  about  in  1.S9U  by  the  failure  of 
Messrs.  Baring-  Brothers  &  Co.,  consequent  on  a  political  and  economic  crisis  in 
Argentina,  and  was  only  averted  Ijy  the  step.*  taken  by  the  London  banks,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-land,  Mr.  Lidderdale,  to  guarantee 
payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  firm,  before  the  failure  became   known.] 
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which  they  were  entitled,  most  of  the  societies  hiul  to  be 
woundup.  The  Act  of  LSI!)  tried  to  remedy  this  by  reipiirin^; 
rules  and  tables  to  be  submitted  to  justices,  who  \miv  to 
consult  two  actuaries  or  other  competent  advisers  before 
authorising  a  societ}'.  'I'lie  Act,  binvc\-cr,  was  so  badly 
administered  that  there  w;is  very  lillle  iiii|in>vemenl  till  I.S2!), 
when  llr.  .1.  Tidd  Pratt  was  appointed  as  an  oHieial  to  wliom 
all  societies  must  sulniiit  their  rules.  His  authority  was  slinht, 
but  he  did  nuich  by  moral  influence  to  get  .sound  principles 
adopted.  A  series  of  further  Acts  in  IKH,  l<S4t),  1850,  and 
1855  modified  their  legal  status.  The  last  of  these  was  the 
most  lenient,  and  uncler  it  21,875  societies  were  formed.  A 
Roval  Conunission,  which  sat  from  1870  to  1874,  pulilisbed  very 
full  mfonnation  on  the  subject.  It  was  found  that  the  largest 
societies  consisted  of  a  number  of  almost  independent  branches, 
affiliated  to  a  central  body.  Thus,  the  ilanchester  Unity  had 
in  1878  52G,802  members,  and  funds  amounting  to  i;4,.S2."),00(). 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  had  521,41  (i  members,  aii<l 
£2,497,000.  The  other  kinds  of  friendly  societies  are  divided 
bj-  the  Commissioners  into  twelve  distinct  classes.  Some 
are  confined  to  particular  comities,  some  to  particular  towns, 
some  to  women,  and  some  to  particular  trade.s.  Some  divide 
their  balance  ever}'  year,  and  start  afresh  ;  some  condjine  the 
functions  of  a  savings  banic  with  other  friendly  society 
objects.  The  most  successful  with  the  poorest  and  most 
isfnorant  classes  were  the  collecting  .societies,  so  called  because 
the  subscriptions  were  called  for  by  agents.  In  many  of  these 
a  very  imdue  share  of  the  contril)Utions  found  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  the  othcials.  Yet  the  .system  made  way  among 
those  who  were  too  lazy  or  unintelligent  to  join  the  other 
kinds  of  societies.  The  Couunissioners  found  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  of  these  "collecting  societies''  with  over  two  million 
members,  and  funds  amounting  to  nearly  £700,000.  Tlie  .\ct 
of  1875  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Conujiission,  and 
extended  the  means  of  ascertaining  and  remedying  fraud  or 
mismanagement.  Every  society  was  obliged  to  semi  to  the 
Registrar  an  annual  balance-sheet,  and  also  a  ciuiiuiuennial 
return  of  its  assets,  liabihties,  sickness,  and  mortality.  A 
reasonable  jjroportion  of  the  members  were  to  have  power 
to  insist  on  a  general  meeting,  or  an  official  inspection,  and 
304 
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the  Registrar  might  insist  on  the  dissohition  of  a  society. 
There  were  also  various  provisions  to  check  abuses  in 
"  collecting'  societies,"  and  in  relation  to  infant  insurance. 
These  last  need  further  extension,  but  with  all  their  defects 
the  societies  have  conferred  innnense  benefits  on  the  work- 
ing  classes,  who   have   Imilt   them  up  by  their  own  energy. 

The  principles  of  the  co-operative  stores  (p.  495)  continued 
to  be  very  successfully  applied.  Stores  increased  greatly,  both 
in  numbers  and  size.  They  ceased  to  be  mere  local  ventures. 
They  began  to  hold  annual  congresses,  iloreover,  the  co-operators 
successfully  extended  their  functions  from  retail  to  wholesale 
transactions.  The  following  figures  show  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale: — 


Year. 

Business. 

Profits. 

1865 

£120,755 

£1,859 

1870 

£65.3,608 

£6,818 

187.J 

...        £2,103,226 

£23,816 

1880 

£3,339,681 

£42,000 

1885 

£4,793,]  51 

£77,630 

[1902 

...      £18,397,559 

...       £.336,.369] 

Trade 
Unions. 


Meauwliilo  the  number  of  co-operative  societies  had  grown 
to  1,441,  containing  8.50,659  members,  and  doing  business  to 
the  amount  of  £31,S05,910;  but  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment continued  to  be  mainly  confined  to  the  distributive 
department.  The  societies  that  undei'took  productive  work, 
such  as  manufacturing,  continued  to  be  comparatively  few 
and  small,  and  only  moderately  successful,  except  some  few, 
which  were  indeed  called  co-operative,  but  where  the  principle 
of  dividing  profits  among  employees  as  such  hardly  existed, 
or  did  not  exist  at  all. 

From  about  1863  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and 
the  formation  of  employers'  associations  to  fight  the  trade 
unions,  had  called  much  attention  to  the  trade  disputes. 
Apprehension  was  increased  l.iy  an  outrage  at  Shefiield  (June, 
1866).!  It  was  vainly  pointed  out  that  the  connection  of 
any  trade   union    with  the  outrage  was   not   proved,  and  that 

['  The  Sheffield  outrages,  planned  and  paid  for  by  one  Broadhead.  the 
secretary  of  the  Saw-Grinders'  Union,  were  revealed  by  him  and  other  partici- 
pants to  the  Special  Commission  of  ISliT,  under  an  indemnity.  They  had  no 
connection  with  tlie  general  body  of  Trade  Unionists.] 
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in  any  case  the  whole  iiinvfiiicnt  cuiild  not  be  rcyunlud  as 
res])onsiblc. 

I'^ven  the  Courts  of  Law  seem  tci  have  been  influenced  by 
the  general  teelino-.  At  any  rate  they  now  decided  tliat  trade 
luiions  were  so  far  '  ni  restraint  of  trade"  as  to  be  practieallj' 
illegal  associations,  which  the  law  would  not  protect  from  fraud 
on  the  part  ol  their  own  otticials.  This  was  a  serious  matter. 
Positivists  like  Frederic  Harrison,  Henry  (  rompton,  and  E.  S. 
iJeesl}',  and  Christian  Socialists  like  Thomas  Hughes  exerted 
themselves  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  their  own  class.  A 
Hm'al  Commission  was  appointed,  but  the  case  of  the  unions 
])ro\til  so  strong  that  its  report  was  on  the  whole  rather  in  their 
favom-.  The  Commission  advised  that  legal  protection  should 
be  extended  to  those  societies  that  did  not  insist  upon  certain 
restrictions  (such  as  hmitation  of  apprentices,  prohibition  of 
piece-payment,  etc.).  The  minority  maintained  that  nothing  done 
by  a  irorknuni  ought  to  be  illegal,  unless  it  would  also  be 
illegal  for  other  persons  to  act  in  a  similar  waj',  and  that  nothing 
done  by  a  socirf//  should  he  illegal  unless  it  would  also  be  illegal 
if  done  by  an  indiyiduul.  The  Reform  Act  of  1867  gave  the 
franchise  to  a  large  nuniber  of  trade  unionists,  and  their  oppo- 
nents did  not  attempt  any  restrictive  legislation.  In  ISCi'.i 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Mundella  and  Thomas  Hughes  introilueed  a  IJill 
representing  the  trade  union  views.  This  was  withdrawn  on  an 
undertaking  from  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  subject 
speedily,  and  meanwhile  to  pass  a  provisional  measure  for  the 
protection  of  trade  union  funds. 

This  was    actually  done,  but    the  Act  of  1871  was  accom-  Labour 

pauied  by  a  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  wdiich  affixed  severe  ^®sisia- 
1   •  .      .      .  ,      .  T  .  '  .  ,  .  tion  of 

penalties    to   intimidation   and   coercion,   without   in   an)'   way  uii. 

defining  these   words.      The  unionists   and  their  friends    knew 

that  much  in  their  policy  was  coercive,  and  might  even  be  said 

to  be  intimidatory,  even  though  they  considered  it  reasonable, 

and  thought  that  it  should  be  legal.    The  Liberal  Government 

refused,   however,    to    go   further,    and  many    trade    unionists 

revenged  themselves  by  abstention  from  the  polls,  or  by  ruuMing 

Labour  candidates  at  the  ( Jeneral  Election  of  1 874.     This  policy 

was  successful.     The  new  Conservative  Parliament  repealed  the 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  Act  of  LS" I,  and  expressly  declared 

peaceful  picketing  to  be  permissible  (187.5  and  187G).  (Cf.  p.  8;}0.) 


1871. 
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Federa-  ileanwhile    the  growth    of  the    Miners'  and  of  the  Cotton 

^°^-  (Operatives'  federations  had  been  so  remarkable  as  to  practically 

make  the  North  of  England  the  headquarters  of  trade  unionism. 
The  chief  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  iliners'  National  I'nion 
was  taken  by  Alexander  ilacdonald,  a  Scottish  pit-boy,  who 
attended  Glasgow  University  in  the  intervals  of  his  work.  The 
Union  was  effectively  established  bj-  the  year  LS(j;l  ]\Iacdonald 
and  his  colleague,  Thomas  Burt,  were  elected  to  Parliament  as  the 
first  two  "  Labour"  mendiers  in  1874.  The  great  Cotton  Opera- 
tives' Organisation  devoted  itself  ehietly  to  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  and  to  tiie  drawing  up  of  elaborate  "  lists  " — 
detailed  reuumeration  tables  of  every  process,  and  piece-work  in 
their  complicated  industry.  These  two  great  i'ederations  and  the 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers  were  pursuing,  on  the  whole, 
a  peaceful  policy,  developing  the  "  benefit "  side  of  trade  unionism 
and  organising  the  workers,  but  using  their  influence  against 
strikes,  except  in  extreme  cases.      This  line  tended  to  alienate 

strike  of  some  of  the  more  active  spirits,  and  in  1871  the  jDublic  were 
surprised  by  a  great  strike,  in  which  unionists  and  non-unionists 
combined.  This  was  the  five  months'  strike  of  men  engaged  in 
the  engineering  trades  at  Newcastle  for  a  "  Nine  Hours  Day." 
It  was  conducted  so  judiciously  that  even  the  Times  supported 
the  men.  Funds  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
ultimately  the  employers  accepted  fiftj^-four  hours  a  week  as 
the  recognised  time  limit. 

Prosperity,         Xliis  victory,   combined  with  the   changed   state    of  public 

1872-74  .     . 

opuuon,  and  the  good  trade  of  the  years  1872,  1873,  and  1874, 
led  to  a  great  increase  in  both  the  number  and  the  strength  of 
unions.  The  agricultm-al  labourers,  instigated  by  Joseph  Arch 
and  others,  formed  extensive  unions.  The  old  societies  pros- 
pered and  multiplied.  In  da^-s  of  rapidly  rising  prices  the 
unionists  were  disposed  to  accept  the  employers'  principle  that 
"  wages  should  follow  prices."  Hopes  were  widety  entertained 
that  by  means  of  boards  of  conciliation,  sliding  scales,  division 
of  profits,  and  such  devices,  the  long  war  between  capital  and 
labour  would  be  brought  to  an  end;  and  even  when,  in  1874, 
Depres-  there  was  a  general  contraction  of  demand,  especiallj'  in  the 
1880  ^*^^"  gi'^^t  coal  and  iron  industries,  the  men  at  first  peaceably  sub- 
mitted to  serious  reductions  in  their  wages.  But  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.     The  employers  demanded  more  and  more 
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reductions  of  wag'es  and  longer  hours  ot  work.  The  high  liopes 
of  1874  were  shattered.  Stril^e  followed  upon  strike;  but  the 
men  Avere  in  almost  every  case  defeated.  In  the  three  years 
1878,  1879,  and  1880  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  paid  out 
£287,596  in  "  out-of-work "  relief  The  Agricultural  Unions, 
and  hundreds  of  small  societies,  ceased  to  exist;  and  in  188] 
the  number  of  members  of  unions  represented  at  the  annual 
Congress  had  sunk  to  one-third  of  what  it  had  been  in 
1874. 
The  New  It  was  natural  that  the  depressed  trade  of  1875-80  shoidd 

lead  to  wide  difl'erence  of  opinion  among  workmen  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  adequacy  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
unions.  The  movement  known  as  the  "  New  Unionism "  was 
the  outcome  of  some  of  these  divergences ;  and  although  it 
mainly  belongs  to  the  years  subsequent  to  1885,  its  beginnings 
were  plainly  discernible  by  the  close  of  our  period.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  chief  distinctions  between  the  old  and  the  new 
unionism  are,  firstly,  that  the  "  old  "  was  mainly  individualistic. 
It  said  to  the  State,  "  Hands  off.  Leave  us  freedom  to  combine 
and  to  make  use  of  the  peaceful  pressure  of  public  or  class 
opinion.  Only  pi'otect  our  jsroperty  and  our  rights  to  freedom 
of  contract,  and  we  ask  nothing  more  from  you."  The  New 
Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  Avere  frankly  Socialistic.  They 
wanted  to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day  by  legislation,  and  municipal 
organisation  of  Avorkshops.  They  looked  forAvard  to  the  nationali- 
sation of  land,  and  even  of  the  instnunents  of  production. 
Again,  the  old  unions  aimed  mainly  at  a  policy  of  peace.  Onl}- 
a  small  proportion,  probably  less  than  an  eighth  part,  of  their 
funds  Avent  to  support  strikes,  and  since  their  legal  position 
has  been  secured  they  have  steadily  denoimced  violence.  The 
new  unionists,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  tradi.'  unions  as  essen- 
tiallj^  fighting  machines.  They  formed  societies  in  Avhich  no 
provision  Avas  ujade  for  superannuation,  sickness,  or  funerals,  and 
they  shoAved  some  tendency  to  apologise  for  violence  and  for 
intimidation.  The  fact  that  they  tried  to  raise  the  condition  of 
a  poorer  and  more  oppressed  class  Avill  partly  explain  the  differ- 
ence. The  old  trade  unionism  has  been  called  "  the  aristocracy 
of  labour."  The  neAv  movement  ti"ied  to  organise  and  elevate 
the  unskilled  labourers,  the  SAveated,  and  all  the  other  victims 
of  modern  industrialism. 
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Little  space  can  be  spared  here  to  describe  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  mitigate  tlie  evils  of  the  conflicts  between 
employers  and  employed  by  schemes  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion. The  first  moderately  successful  Board  of  Conciliation  was 
started  in  the  Nottingham  hosiery  trade  as  early  as  the  year 
18G0.  Others  were  soon  afterwards  founded  in  the  lace,  iron, 
coal,  and  other  industries.  They  undoubtedly  prevented  many 
conflicts,  and  brousjht  about  a  better  mutual  imderstandinff 
between  the  two  parties,  whose  mterests  are  in  some  respects 
identical  and  in  some  respects  opposed.  Arbitration,  again,  has 
often  been  resorted  to  with  advantage,  and  the  historian  of  the 
future  may  be  able  to  record  that  some  combination  of  the  two 
methods  has  reduced  industrial  warfare  to  a  viinimuvi.  The 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  wrote,  in  1875  : 

•■  Industrial  couciliatiou  i.s  an  ecouomioal  success.  Tliis  is  a  mere 
truism,  so  far  as  the  putting  a  stop  to  strikes  or  lock-outs  is  concerned. 
Industry,  instead  of  being  subject  to  constant  interruptions,  is  continuous. 
The  waste  and  tlie  misery  consequent  on  stoppage,  even  for  a  short  time, 
are  avoided." 

But  the  hopes  of  1875  were  damped  by  the  experience  of  the 
following  years,  or  at  least  were  relegated  to  the  future.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  the  various  schemes  of  sliding  scales  and 
profit-sharing,  which  are,  indeed,  only  forms  of  conciliation. 

We  tui-n  now  to  speak  of  various  statutes  passed  between  the 
years  1874  and  1880,  which  directly  affected  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  but  which  we  have  not  yet  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  These  laws  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  (1)  those  which  directly  affected  the  conditions  of  labour 
such  as  the  Factory  Act  of  1874,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1876,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  ;  and  (2)  those 
which  aff'ected  the  life  of  the  workinar  classes,  and,  therefore, 
indirectly  their  labour,  such  as  the  Dwellings  Act  of  1875, 
the  Alkali  Act  of  1874,  and  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act  of  1870. 
A\  e  will  deal  with  these  briefly  in  the  above  order. 

An  Act  of  1874  still  further  reduced  the  hours  of  labour  for 
women  and  children  in  factories,  and  thereby  indirectly  brought 
the  labour  of  many  adult  males  down  to  the  fmrae  maximum,  \iz. 
tifty-six  hours  a  week.  In  support  of  this  Bill  it  was  contended 
with  much  force  that  the  growing  complexity  of  machinery  and 
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other  changes  were  adding  to  the  strain  on  factory  workers.  On 
the  other  side  thci'c  were  tiie  usual  prophecies  ahout  foreign 
competition.  Tin'  liill  h.ipiicned  t-o  bo  passed  just  towai-ds  ilu; 
end  of  a  period  of  exceptional  good  trad(> :  and  the  contraction  of 
ISTo  and  the  following  years  might  have  been  [ilaiisibly  used  as 
a  pruoltliai  the  ])rophecies  of  IS74  were  being  fultilled.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  ihe  friumiih  of  the  iiiniv  Socialistic  view,  that 
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even  in  the  worst  time  there  was  no  perceptible  reaction  against 
the  Factory  Laws.  It  was  rightly  felt  that  they  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  us  in  the  world's  rivalry. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1870  was  less  fortunate.  It 
attempted  to  deal  with  very  real  evils.  The  overloading  of  ships 
and  the  sending  them  to  sea  in  bad  repair  had  roused  great 
indignation,  and  Mr.  Plimsoll's  efforts  induced  the  Government 
to  interfere.  By  the  Act  of  1876  every  owner  was  required  to 
mark  the  load-line  on  his  vessel,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to 
have  extended  powers  and  duties  of  .supervision.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Bill  did  any  good.  Load-lines 
were  marked  so  as  to  allow  unreasonable  loads,  and  this  tempted 
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captains,  in  foreign  ports,  to  load  up  to  the  line.  The  other 
provisions  of  the  Bill  tended  to  shift  responsibility  from  owners 
on  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  evils  both  oi 
overloading  and  of  nnseaworthiness  were  aggravated  1)y  tliis 
well-meant  attempt  to  check  theiik 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  ISSO  made  employers  liable 
in  cases  of  accident  when  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
personal  negligence.  It  suHiced  to  prove  negligence  in  any  one 
to  whom  the  employer  had  delegated  his  authority. 

A  few  further  instances  of  the  tendency  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  State  action  may  be  here  introduced.  The 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  1.S75  aimed  at  empowering  ratepa3'ers 
to  provide  better  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  This  Act 
was  so  hedged  in  with  precautions  that  little  came  of  it.  The 
whole  risk  and  expense  was  to  fall  on  the  rates.  Owners  were  to 
be  compensated  at  market  price,  and  this  was  to  be  largely  based 
on  the  income  hitherto  derived  from  dwellings  so  bad  as  to  call 
for  demolition.  In  other  words,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 
The  Alkali  Act  of  1874  and  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act  of  1S76 
maj'  be  included  in  the  same  group.  The  former  aimed  at 
restricting  the  injuries  to  health  and  vegetation  caused  by  alkali 
works.  It  took  the  form  of  testing  smoke  and  laying  down  a 
onaximum  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  that  should  be  tolerated. 
The  pollution  of  rivers  was  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because 
there  was  less  agreement  among  experts  as  to  the  tests  that 
should  be  applied. 

While  Parliament  was  thus  tentatively  e.xtending  the  sphere 
of  State  action,  an  agitation  in  favour  of  a  more  thorough 
Socialism  was  beginning.  Since  the  decline  of  Chartism  and  the 
development  of  commerce  and  industry  under  the  Free  Trade 
policy,  English  Radicalism  had  been  mainly  individualistic.  The 
prominent  trade  union  demand  had  been  for  liberty  to  combine 
without  State  interference.  The  popular  agitation  for  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  e.;/.  in  1880,  had  been  singularly  free 
from  indications  that  the  poor  meant  to  use  political  power  (when 
they  got  it)  to  improve  directly  their  material  condition,  except 
by  insisting  on  economy  and  a  peaceful  foreign  policy,  and  a 
freedom  from  vexatious  interferences.  Disestablishment  was 
advocated,  not  so  much  because  it  might  provide  funds  to  be 
used  for  national  objects,  as  because  it  would  do  away  with  a  form 
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of  inequality  and  of  State  interference.  In  tliese  days  nmeli  of 
the  moral  anil  intellectual  fervour  of  artisan  leaders  was  absorliod 
in  till'  "  I'liMc  suiasiiing"  of  the  Secularist  l(!cturers ;  ;uid  of 
these  lecturers,  Uradlaugh  in  particular  was  strontrly  ojiposed  to 
Socialism.  The  results  of  Free  Trade  seenu^d  a  convinciuii;' 
argument  of  the  evils  ot'  State  interCereiiee,  and  tlu;  com- 
mercial prosperity  made  men  hope  tliat  poverty  was  going 
to  be  got  rid  of  (so  far  as  was  humaidy  possible)  by  liberty. 
Presenth'  the  tide  turned.  The  prosperity  of  18()7  to  1<S74  had 
been  largely  stimulated  by  the  amoTmt  of  gold  poured 
into  Europe  from  California  and  Australia.  Nnw  the  mines 
were  becoming  less  prodnctive,  and  suddenly  a  great  demand 
for  gold  set  in,  chiefly  through  the  policy  of  the  German  and 
American  Governments.  Germany  substituted  a  gold  for  a 
silver  standard  (1873).  The  United  States  contracted  their  paper 
currency.  Other  Governments  began  to  fear  that  they  would  be 
denuded  of  gold,  and  modified  their  cnrrency  or  mint  systems. 
Naturally  gold  became  appreciated,  and  the  fall  of  prices 
set  in.  This  in  turn  led  to  a  fall  in  profits  and  discouraged 
employers  from  extending  their  business.  Wages  fell,  and, 
what  was  even  more  serious,  the  amount  of  employment 
(even  at  reduced  wages)  contracted.  All  this  tended  naturally 
to  call  forth  bitter  cries  from  the  poor,  and  warm  sympathy 
from  the  benevolent,  and  many  of  both  sorts  were  attracted  to 
Socialistic  schemes. 

The  appearance  of  Hemy  George's  "  Progress  and  roverty  "  Henry 
marks  the  transition  of  Radicalism  to  Socialism,  (reorge  (a  ^^°^se. 
Californian)  was,  in  theory,  a  strong  individualist,  a  champion  of 
the  rights  of  capital  no  less  than  of  labour.  The  great  success 
of  his  book  was  undoubtedly  partly  due  to  its  appeai-ini;-  at 
a  time  when  there  was  an  unusually  strong  predisposition  to 
accept  the  bold  paradox  that  what  is  usually  called  progress 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of  extreme  poverty.  His  proposed 
remedy  was  one  which  fitted  in  well  with  the  teaching  of 
some  of  the  dominant  political  economies. 

But  of  those  who  at  first  accepted  the  doctrine  many  soon  Land 
advanced  to  a  Socialistic  position.    The  attack  on  land-owning  Nationaiis- 
passed  into  an  attack  on  monopolies,  and  thence  to  an  attack   ^"°°' 
on    the   virtual    mono])olies    which     the    ])osscssion    of  capital 
creates.     Socialistic    organisations    and    Socialistic    newspapers 
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began  to  multiply.  Tho  Secularist  societies  practically  turned 
Socialistic  in  spite  of  the  ettorls  of  Bradlaugh,  ileanwhilc 
the  two  political  ]iarties  began  to  seek  the  Socialist  vote. 
Free  Education  was  established  in  18S7  ;  and  proposals  for  a 
legislative  limitation  uf  laliour  to  eight  hours  a  day,  for  old  age 
jjensions  subsidised  or  wholly  provided  by  the  State,  for  a  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  direction  of  greater  leniency  and  greater 
generosity,  began  to  be  advocated  by  people  who  would  repudiate 
the  charge  of  being  Socialistic.  Another  side  of  the  same  tend- 
Municipai  ency  was  seen  in  the  extension  of  municipal  functions.  Large 
Socialism,  ^q^^^^^  began  to  take  over  the  gas  and  water  supply,  and  to  work 
the  same  for  the  advantage  of  their  populations.  Free  libraries, 
parks,  museums,  baths,  and  other  institutions  supported  out  of  the 
rates  began  to  multi})ly.  Tn  some  cases  the  trams  were  taken 
over  by  the  municipality.  In  Nottingham,  a  LTniversity  College 
was  started  out  of  the  gas  profits ;  and  almost  everywhere  the 
ratepayers  showed  a  readiness  to  vote  rates  for  educational 
purposes,  far  beyond  what  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1870  had 
contemplated  or  desired.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book  to  discuss  the  policy  which  has  thus  beien  gaining  ground  ; 
but  no  reasonable  account  of  the  history  of  the  period  dealt 
with  in  this  chapter  can  ignore  the  fact  that  it  brought  in  a 
strong  movement  in  a  Socialistic  direction  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  in  the  thought 
and  literature,  and  in  the  popular  demands.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  popular  agitation  has  been  singularly  free 
from  violence  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  agitations  of  the 
century  for  the  People's  Charter  or  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Fopuia-  During   the   period   18G.5-85    the   population   continued  to 

*'°°-  increase,  but  the  rede  began    to  fall  off  from   about  the  year 

1878.     The  census  figures  are  (for  England  and  Wales): — 

Year. 

1871  

1881  

1891  

[1901  

The  birth  rate  per  thousand  rose  pretty  steadily  till  Ls77, 
when  it  began  to  fall.  By  1885  it  stood  at  33-3,  which  is  lower 
than  it  had  been   since    18.53.      The   death   rate  also  fell,  but 
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Incre-ase  per  cent. 

22,712,266 

— 

25,974.439 

14-3 

29,002,-525 

11-6 

32,526,075 

...         12-1] 
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not  .quite  so  fast.  'I'Ik'  iMiiigTation  mto  (English)  reached  a 
7)iinimum  in  1887,  uIhh  ilic  emigrants  were  08,711:  and  a 
maxivium  in  1883,  wlicii  they  were  18.8, 28(i. 

The   Huctnations    in    the    national   wealth  are    less    easy   to  wealth, 
trace,  but  they  probably  corresponded  pretty  closely  with  those 
of  the   population.       In    other  words,  England  grew  in  wealth 
from  |S().")  to  ISS.'i,  lull    the   rc^' of  increase  probaMy  diminished 
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after  1875.  Our  foreign  trade  fluctuated  considei'alily,  but  a 
general  upward  tendency  may  be  clearly  seen  by  grouping  t[uin- 
quennial  periods.'  ]]y  188.3  a  decline  was  seen.  The  fall  in 
almost  all  prices  since  187.5  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind.    The 

['  The  figures    to    1902  are  as  follow   (the  later  ones  being  taken  from  the 
"  Fiscal  Blue  Book."  c.  1761,  1903  :  the  earlier  from  a  return  of  1896)  :— 

Annual  Average  (in  million  pounds). 
Groui's  of  Yoar.s. 

lS05-'.i        

1S70-4 

lSV,i-9        

lS.SO-4         

1SS5-!)         

IS'.IO-t        

1SSI5-9         

1902  


E-xports. 

Ke-cxports 

ISl 

48 

230 

55 

201 

.50 

234 

Ij4 

22G 

01 

234 

62 

23S 

60 

277 

66] 
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opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  various  improvements  in  steam 
engines,  and  inventions  for  economising  fuel,  led  to  an  astounding 
development  of  shipping  business  (pp.  4(J4,  748).  This  helped 
to  cheapen  raw  material  and  food.  The  better  organisation  of 
labour,  the  growing  economies  from  production  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  immense  accunuilation  of  capital  (with  the  consequent 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest)  acted  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bad  harvests  of  187G,  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  and 
the  Protective  Tariffs  of  foreign  and  colonial  s'ovemments, 
checked  the  growing  prosperity ;  and  the  fall  of  prices  and  of 
the  rate  of  profit  caused  considerable  depression.  The  classes 
who  suffered  most  from  this  were  (1)  the  owners  of  agricultural 
land  ;  (2)  the  smaller  employers,  including  most  of  the  farmers; 
(3)  those  who  were  displaced  by  new  processes,  and  especially  the 
more  elderly  members  of  the  working  classes,  who  could  not 
adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  that  were  going  on,  or  who 
did  not  possess  the  efficiency  which  modern  conditions  of 
labour  required.  The  success  of  trade  unions  hi  maintaining  a 
minimum  wage  (in  each  trade  for  each  locality)  operated  hardly 
on  those  whose  labour  was  not  worth  this  m.inimum.,  and  the  con- 
flicts between  employers  and  employed  caused  grave  distress. 
Progress.  Nevertheless,  the  wealth    of  England,  and  of  the   working 

classes  in  particular,  greatly  increased  between  1865  and  1885. 
The  gross  annual  value  of  the  property  and  profits  assessed  to 
the  income  tax  rose  from  8!>5  millions  in  1865  to  571  millions 
in  1875,  and  to  631  milhons  in  1885,'  and  the  statistics 
of  consumption,  especially  of  the  consumption  per  head  of 
meat,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  comforts  of  the  working- 
classes,  prove  that  these,  on  the  whole,  advanced  greatly 
in  material  prosperity.  The  progress  of  Friendly  Societies, 
Trade  Unions,-  Co-ojDcrative  Stores,  Savings  Bank  Deposits, 
Building  Societies,  etc.,  gives  additional  evidence  that  the 
power  and  will  to  save  have  increased  side  by  side  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  comforts  and  luxuries. 

A'J'  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  evils  of 
the  Poor  Law  system  were  under  discussion,  the  general  condition 

[1  In  r.iOD  it  was  788  millions.]  ['-  Since  this  was  written  the  po.=iition  of 
Trade  Unions  lias  been  weakened  by  the  deci.sions  affecting  picketing  in  Lijons  v, 
nUkiiis  (law,),  Quinii  V.  Lmtham  (I'.iOlj,  and  the  Taff  Vale  case  (19U2).] 
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of   the    piior    roccived    an    unprecedented  amount    of  attention,  mary 
Durinsf    the    eighteenth  century    the  iirimary  education  of  the  ^;f'^^^°^- 

^  '^  1  i"       ■        1  1  1    Education 

poor  had  been  left  to  the  zeal  ot  voluntary  workers,  prompted  mEngiand, 
bv  relitjious,  eharitablc,  and  otliei' iiiniixcs.     But  it   was  beyond  1807-188B. 
dispute  tliat  a  large  proportion   of  the   population  was    entirely 
without  the  means  of  education,  and  that  England  was  behind 
many   foreign   countries  in  recognising  the  educational  duty   of 
the  State.      Hie  first  ettbrt  to  establish  tlie  principle  as  acce]-)t.ed 
abroad  had  been  made  by  Whitbread  in    1.S07,  in   a  ]5ill  which   primai-y 
proposed    to    create    parochial    schools    through  the  agenc}-  of  Education, 
local    vestries  empowered  to  draw  on  the  rates.     The  Bill  was 
thrown  out   in   the    Lords,  who    failed    to   see    what    a   severe 
check  such  a  scheme  might  have  given  to  the  Dissenters,  who 
were    exerting    themselves    strenuously    to    secure  as    large   an 
influence    as  possible  through  elementary  schools.     A\'liile   the 
pupil-teacher  or   monitorial  system  which  Bell  had  introduced  BeU  and 
was  being   adopted   in   the   schools   where   Church   of  England   i^ancaster. 
doctrine  was    taught,    the    (^)uaker   ham-aster  was   using  a  very 
similar   plan  for  teaching  large   classes   in   the    Borough  Road. 
In  l.SOX  some  leading  Dissenters  took  over  Lancaster's    school 
and  tViunded  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Institution,  which  became 
in    LSI 4  tlie    British    and    Foreign    School   Society.      In   their 
schools,    which    were  intended    for    children    of    all    religious 
persuasions,  the  liible  Avas  read,  but   no  catechism  was  taught. 
To  cotmteract    the    results    expected  from    this  institution,  the 
t'hurch  of  England    was  compelled  to  organise  a  rival   society, 
and  in  ISll  the  Xational  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the   Established  Church  began 
its  work,  and  in  LS17  was  incorporated  by  roj'al  charter. 

In  LSKi  I^rougham's  Commission  sat  to  inquire  into  the  First  Com- 
state  of  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  London,  but  the  ""^^^""^ 
evidence  taken  concerned  chiefly  the  abuse  of  charitable 
endowments.  In  1818  its  inquiiy  was  made  to  extend  to 
the  whole  country,  and  it  continued  to  sit  for  many  years. 
There  were  shown  to  be  19,82(3  infant  and  day  schools  of 
all  kinds,  attended  by  605,704  pupils  of  all  classes  ;  whereas 
it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  children  requiring 
elementary  teaching  was  over  two  millions.  To  remedy  the 
defective  supply  Brougham  brought  forward  a  Bill  in  1820,  in 
which  he  proposed   a  local  rate,  placing  local    control    in    the 
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hands  of  the  magistrates  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Still  further  to 
conciliate  the  Churchmen,  he  suggested  that  all  teachers  nuist 
be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  to  conciliate  Dissenters 
he  suggested  that  parents  should  be  free  to  withdraw  their 
children  at  the  hours  when  the  catechism  or  liturgy  was 
taught.  The  Bill  was  rejected,  as  being  equally  displeasing  to 
both  parties. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  country  were  tirst  recognised 


First 
Grant. 
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b}-  the  State  when,  in  1833,  a  Government  grant  was  made 
to  the  National  and  the  British  Schools.  Nearly  all  the 
primary  schools  then  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  societies, 
but  the  connection  was  purely  formal.  There  was  no  real 
union,  no  common  superintendence,  no  direction,  no  code  of 
regulations,  no  uniform  standard  of  teaching.  The  numbers 
under  daily  instruction  were  now  stated  to  be  1,276,947 
children.  But  in  contrasting  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of 
a  later  time,  it  nnist  be  remembered  that  all  classes  of  schools, 
for  children  of  all  ages,  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  included 
in    the  estimate,  and    the    census,  which  was   never  complete, 
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was  onh-  rmij^hly  eulciilated.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  some  sort  of  elementary  edncntiiui  in  tlio  first  lialf 
of  the  century  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Although  the  increase  in  nmiibcrs  ajijicariMJ  to  angvu'  well, 
it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  scholars  thus 
accounted  for,  maii\  were  included  who  merely  left  liome  to 
bo  taken  charge  of  by  some  decrepit  person,  incapable  of  either 
physical  or  UKMital  activity.  The  distribution  of  schools  was 
wholly   irrcgiilai';    .>-o   that    while   in   some  ])arts  of  llie  couulrv 


MADllAS    COLLEGE,    «T.    AXDUEWS. 


there  was  even  an  ex('css  of  provision  from  charitable  endowment, 
in  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  recent  growth 
there  were  no  endowed  elementary  schools  at  all,  sometimes 
not  even  a  dame-school.  Religious  differences,  however,  made 
it  impossible  that  any  adequate  remedy  should  be  accepted  :  all 
that  was  done  was  to  continue  for  six  years  the  grant  wliicli 
was  administered  by  the  Treasur}-.  Doctrinal  hostilities  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  educational  problem  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  |)olitics,  fmt  thev  served  no  less 
effectually  to  ])revcnt  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Select  Com- 
mittees sat  almost  annually  without  arriving  at  any  conclusions. 
But  in  1<S8!I  the  control  of  the  grant  was,  by  an  Order  in  Proposals 
Council,  taken  away  from  the  Trcasur\-  and  vested  in 
Committee  of  the  I'rivv  Council,  and  two  further  proposals 
305 
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were  made  wliieh  excited  \iiilcnt  opposition.  The  Committee  of 
Council  deteniiined  to  make  inspcc'tion  a  condition  of  their 
grants,  and  further  projected  the  creation  of  a  normal  school  for 
teachers,  with  schools  for  practice  in  teaching  attached  to  the 
same.  In  the  training-school  the  members  of  each  religious 
conununion  wore  to  be  taught  their  own  religious  dogma.  This 
proposal  to  put  the  denominations  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
a  normal  school,  whicli  it  was  believed  would  be  the  pattern 
for  all  normal  schools,  enabled  the  ( 'hurch  party  to  carr}'  a 
motion  tludugh  tlie  House  of  Lords  which  was  lost  by  two 
votes  in  the  Commons — a  motion  to  rescind  the  Order  in 
Council.  This  action  was  rebuked  in  a  Royal  reply,  but  the 
scheme  for  a  State  training-school  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  religious  societies  were  left  to  form  their  own.  The 
Dissenters  had  already  established  one  in  the  Borough  Road. 
The  first  Church  training-school  was  planned  by  Dr.  Kay, 
secretary  to  the  Conmiittee  of  Council,  who,  aided  by  ilr.  Tufnell 
and  Robert  Eden,  Vicar  of  Rattersea,  had  started  a  school  for 
teachers  in  Battersea,  where  it  was  at  first  intended  to  train 
workhouse  boys  only.  In  ]8-i2  this  school  got  a  grant 
from  the  Committee,  and  was  handed  over  to  the  National 
Society  to  become  a  normal  school  for  tlie  training  of  adult 
teachers. 

The  monitorial  s^'stem  came  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a 
failure,  and  an  improved  pupil-teacher  system  was  established 
in  1840,  on  the  model  then  used  in  Dutch  schools.  The  best 
of  the  former  monitors  and  other  promising  children  aged 
over  thirteen  years  were  kept  on  at  small  salaries,  and  bound 
over  by  indenture  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years. 
Teachers  were  to  be  encouraged  by  gratuities  to  instruct  the 
apprentices,  and  scholarships  were  offered  to  them  at  the 
training-schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  also  were  raised 
and  made  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  annual  report,  and 
further  a  pension  for  old  age  was  provided.  A  new  departure 
was  made  in  the  requirement  that  all  schools  which  were  to 
receive  grants  should  be  well  furnished  and  provided  with 
books  and  apparatus. 

A  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Commons  that  more 
education,  moral  and  religious,  was  a  necessity  for  the 
working    classes — a    resolution    which    showed    that    all    were 
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nnircd  as  to  the  cml  in  view,  ilitlerin^ij  only  as  to  tin;  means 
—  resulted  in  an  inrreased  I'arliaincnlary  tijraiu,  and  the 
Coniniittee  of  Couneil  worked  steadily  on  without  leoislalivo 
interference. 

In    1858    the    Duke    of   Newcastle's   Connnissiou    be^an    to  Commis- 
inquirc  into  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  (wistint;-  system,  and   s'°°<"' 

,.     ,1  -l,  T  ,■  1  1  I  ,    .1  ,  \  ir-  1858. 

it    tell    to    Mr.    Lowe    (allcr\var(b 


)rd    ShrrhiMtil^e)    as    \' 


icc- 


.1    VILLAGE    SCHOOL    l.\    1810,    BY    H.VIiLOT    K.    BUOW.XE. 

('•  Miiiln-  llmitphreijs  Clock"  hii  Cli^irhs  lllrlrns.) 


President  of  the  L'onunittee  of  Couneil,  the  t)thcer  wlio  in 
1856  had  been  made  responsible  to  the  Connuons.  to  take 
.steps  to  amend  the  state  of  affairs  described  by  the  Coin- 
mission. 

In  1801  he  th'st  proposed  that  the  n'rant  should  lie  a  The 
capitation  grant,  a  princijilo  which  had  been  in  ])art  accejited 
I'or  rural  districts  in  18.");},  and  extended  to  towns  in  185(). 
The  grant  was  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  iiimiKer  of 
scholars  who  should  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  writing^ 
and  arithmetic.  Tlie  scheme  was  ultimately  modified,  and  in 
1862  it  was  agreed  that  one-third  of  the  grant  should  be 
awarded  on  attendance,  two-thirds  on  examination.     This  is  tlie 


Revised 
Code. 
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basis  of  the  system  subsequently  knuwu  as  "  payment  by  results."' 
At  this  time,  too,  the  "  standards "  or  classes  still  in  use  were 
established,  and  the  old  classitication  by  age  was  given  up. 
The  steady  diminution  in  the  CJovernment  grant  that  rollowod 
in  l.S()l-5  showed  that  many  of  the  schools  which  had  hitherto 
received  it  were  miwortliy  to  do  so.  The  proposer  of  the 
Bill  obtained  the  result  he  sought;  for  if  elementary  teaching 
was  still  inetheient,  it  was  at  least  cheaper.  One  drawback, 
however,  was  quickly  discovered.  The  code  was  found  to 
encourage  teachers  to  give  an  imdue  amoimt  of  time  to  the 
three  standard  sulijects,  and  statistics  were  worked  out  to 
show  that  a  child  under  the  Revised  Code  spent  2,920 
hours  in  learning  to  read.  To  amend  this,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  18G7  by  which  the  higher  subjects  were 
allowed  a  certain  measure  of  encouragement  in  the  form  of 
grant. 

In  1869  it  was  estimated  that  the  acconunodation  in 
inspected  .schools  could  su])ply  places  for  2,000,000  children, 
or  neai'ly  double  the  number  provided  for  in  1859.  The 
average  attendance  had  also  doubled ;  still  the  accommoda- 
tion was  onl}^  half  of  wliat  was  required,  the  attendance  only 
a  quarter  of  what  it  should  have  been. 
The  Act  In  1870  Mr.  Forster's  Elementary  Education  Act  was  passed 

of  1870.  ^^  remedy  the  deficienc}'  in  the  su])ply  of  efficient  elementary 
schools.  The  country  was  mapped  out  into  school  districts, 
coinciding  generally  with  the  boimdaries  of  boroughs  or  parishes; 
and  on  the  complaint  of  the  inspectors  of  returns  that  the 
school  accommodation  in  any  district  was  insufficient,  a  School 
Board  was  to  be  formed,  elected  by  ratepayers  in  a  parish, 
or  burgesses  in  a  borough.  There  were  two  saving  clauses ; 
first  that  the  complaint  could  be  challenged  by  ten  ratepayers 
or  the  school-managers,  when  fresh  inquiry  would  be  made; 
and,  .secondly,  six  months'  grace  was  given,  during  which  the 
want  might  be  voluntarily  supplied.  It  was  made  possible  to 
remit  school  fees  on  account  of  poverty,  and  where  the  povert}^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district  required  them,  free 
schools  were  to  be  established. 

The   religious   difficulty   was  met   by   requiring   that  in  all 
public  elementarj-  schools,  whether  Board  or  Voluntary  schools, 
[}  Its  last  remnant,  individual  examination,  was  abolished  in  1893.] 
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made  a  condition  ot  iKliiiissidii :  it  ilic  jianiii  chose  to  wiilidraw  umicuity. 
his  child  he  was  free  to  do  so,  and,  turlhcr,  any  religious 
observance  or  instruction  nnist  be  at  the  beginning;  or  end  of 
school  hours  In  IJoard  schools  the  Act  requires  thai  no 
religious  fonnularv  distinctive  of  any  denomination  sliall  be 
taunht,  and  that  parents  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  their  children 
Iroiii  rcliL;-ioiis  obscrvaiiro  at  the  bcgiimim;'  or  end  of  school 
hours.  All  public  elementary  schools  arv.  to  be  open  to 
inspcciioii  al  all  times,  but  the  tcachiny'  in  reliijious  knowledge 
is  no!  to  be  cxamiiii'd.  The  aid  to  \'oIuMtary  K('hools  was 
limited  by  the  rule  iliat  ihe  grant  in  any  year  should  not 
exceed  tiic  income  of  the  school  derived  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions, lees,  or  other  sources  (hiring  that  year.  This  rule 
was  changed  in  LSTti,  when  it  was  ordered  that  no  reduction 
of  o-nint  should  be  made  on  this  ijround  unless  the  STraut 
exceeded  17s.  Gd.  a  head.  The  Act  of  1870  used  only  tentative 
measures  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children.  Sciiool  Boards 
were  empowered,  but  not  compelled,  to  pass  bye-laws  fixing  th.o 
standard  of  exemption,  and  it  was  left  to  the  magistrates  to 
deal  with  the  offenders  as  they  thouglit  ht.  In  LS7()  the 
principle  of  compulsion  was  extended  :  the  duty  of  the  parent 
to  have  his  children  educated  in  the  "  three  R's "  was  formally 
propounded,  and  a  minimum  requirement  was  tixed  which  the 
bye-law.  if  accepted,  must  enforce.  Where  there  was  no  School 
Board,  school-attendance  committees  might  cid'orce  bye-laws. 
In  1(S80  the  acceptance  of  bye-laws  was  madi'  coiiqjulsory  on 
all  school  districts. 

Public    education    has    been  assisted    in    (ireat   Britain  by 
steadily  increasing  Government  grants.     Thus : — 

183:3-39  t-2o.OUO 

1839-41  3(1.000 

1842-44  40,000 

1851 i:,o,0(io 

1879-80  2,854,000 

1884-85  4,410.000 

1893-94  8,409.000 

[1902-03  10,851.0(10] 

The   growth  of  the  system  described  above   in  outline  can 
be  most  easily  set  forth  by  a  table : — 
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Boy.s  and  uirls  leaving  elementary  schools  half  taught, 
before  the  period  closes,  could  in  many  places  continue 
their  education  b}'  means  of  evening  classes.  The  University 
Extension  Lectures,  too,  since  187.3,  in  all  populous  districts 
had  begun  to  bring  educational  opportunities  within  the 
reach  of  the  working  cla.sses.  The  popular  desire  for  greater 
intellectual  advantages  has  been  shown  in  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  period.  The  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Shetheld,  Coventry;  the  Birkbeck  Institute  (1823), 
the  Polytechnics,  are  among  the  older  institutions  founded 
to  satisfy  these  needs,  and  since  1.854  working  men's  colleges, 
and  since  1860  working  men's  clubs,  have  shown  that  the 
movement  is  real  and  lasting.  Cheap  popular  literature  found 
a  market  early  in  the  period.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  began  its  work  in  1825,  and  soon  after 
there  poured  forth  Family  Libraries,  Libraries  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  penny  magazines,  and  cheap  encyclop;edias,  which 
needed  no  charitable  society  to  support  them,  and  the  cheap 
issues  of  English  and  foreign  classics  followed  in  the  way  thus 
prepared.  Free  Libraries,  since  the  Acts  of  1845  and  1850, 
have  supplied  many  large  towns  with  the  means  of  every 
form  of  literary  enjoyment. 

As  early  as  1835  the  educational  methods   pursueil  at  tiio 


PUNCH,  OR  THE  LONDON  CHARIVARI.^Jolt  16,  1870. 


THE   EDUCATION    PROBLEM. 

Master  Fomtee.  "  PLEASE,  M'M,  I  'VE  DONE  IT,  M'M  !  " 
ScnooLMisTRiss  (Bbitaxxu).  "  AND  BOW  HAVE  YOU   DONE  IT,  WILLIAM  1  " 

MisTER  FoMTER.  "  PLEASE,   M'.M,    I  '\T    REDUCED    ALL    TILE    FRACTIONS    TO    THE    LOWEST    COMMON 
DENOMINATION." 

ScnooLMi3TRE53.  "  GOOD   BOY'     GO   Vl' ''•  [Tin  UoOil  Bay  rnttn  tht  Cabinet. 


THE    KLKMK.NTAllY    EDUCATION    ACT,    ISVO. 
(Rcproiliu'isd  by  special  permission  of  the  I'roprictors  of  "  I'unrh.") 
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Boys' 

Secondary 

Scbools. 


UTcaf  jiublic  schools  for  boys  were  widi'ly  consnrcd  by  popular 
opinion.  At  Eton  tho  mnnbcr  oi'  school  hours  was  said  to 
be  only  eleven  a  week,  and  there  were  complaints  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  elder  scholars,  of  tho  constant 
assembling  of  too  many  boys  in  one  hall,  of  the  unequal 
treatment   of  the  rich  and  noble,  of  the   excessive  exercise  of 


Dll.  AXUllEW  i;f.ll. 

(From  iDi  dd  engrnvimj.) 


memory,  the  few  subjects  taught,  and  the  antiquated  methods 
used.  Tho  education  was  almost  exclusively  classical,  and  it 
was  contended  that  even  Greek  and  Latin  were  ill  taught, 
with  bad  grannnars  and  by  means  of  mere  fragments  of  the 
great  writers.  The  greater  part  of  the  boys'  time  was  spent 
in  the  composition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  At  Charter- 
house Bell's  "  Madras  system "  was  in  use,  and  the  elder 
boys    were    set    to    teach    classes    in    the    Lower    School,    after 
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the  fasliion  o(  tlio  luonitovs  in  ilic  National  Schools.  Tlic 
c(hicatioii  at  Westminster,  aecordinn'  to  Sy(in<\v  Smith,  cost 
his  son  from  £150  to  £200  a  year.  Ili'  writes  that  the  first 
j-car  tlicrc  is  severe,  "an  intense  system  of  tyranny,  of  wliich 
tlie  English  are  very  fond,  aiul  think  it  Jits  a  boy  for  llic 
•world — bnt  the  world,  bad  as  it  is,  has  noibinn'  half  so  bad." 

lirouubam's    iniiiiiry   into    tlu-    abuse    of    charitable    endow- 
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SCIKXJL    UOOM,    WEST.AHNSTEU    SCUUlU,    Issa. 
(iiy  permisswn,  from  a  dwirlmj  by  H.  M.  Marshall.) 

ments  was  loiii^'  in  beariiiL;'  fruit,  bnt  in  1N4()  an  Ai-t.  for 
improvinL;'  the  condition  of  yramnuu'  schools  was  jnissed 
which  declared  that  whereas  there  were  many  fonndations  for 
teaching  boys  wholly  or  ])rincipally  in  grammar,  and  whereas 
the  term  "grannnar"  had  been  constrncd  by  the  (_'oin-ts  to  have 
reference  only  to  (ireck  and  Latin,  the  Courts  of  E(|iiity  wc^-e 
to  be  empowered  to  remodel  snch  schools.  According  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners'  report  of  1842,  there  were  705  gram- 
mar schools  and  2,200  other  non-classical  sclrools.  lint  no 
steps  were  taken  as  yet  towards  ascertaining  wliat  kind  i)t 
teaching  was  given  in  these  schools.  In  LStil  a  Royal  Com- 
mission   was  a])pointcd  to  inqiiin^   into    the  conditions  of  nine 
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The 

Endowed 
Schools 
Commis- 
sion. 


Girls' 
Schools. 


of  the  chief  endowed  schools — namely,  Eton,  Winchestei-^ 
Westminster,  (Jharterhoiise,  Harrow,  Riigb}',  Shrewsbiiiy,  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  Merchant.  Ta\-lors'  School.  The  result  of  this, 
the  ("larendon  Commission,  was  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1868, 
which  reformed  the  administration  of  the  first  seven,  arranginsx 
particularly  for  the  admission  on  favourable  terms  of  a  larger 
number  of  day  scholars.  The  Commission  of  1864  discussed 
next  those  schools  not  hitherto  included.  It  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  nearly  800  endowed  schools,  80  proprietary,  and 
over  10,000  private  schools.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
filled  twenty  volumes.  The  principal  result  of  this.  Lord  Taunton's 
Commission,  was  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  from  which 
sprang  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  with  ])ower  to  deal 
with  charitable  trusts  "  in  such  manner  as  may  render  any 
educational  endowments  most  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  either  of  them."  In 
1874  the  Commission  was  merged  into  the  Board  of  Charity 
Commi.ssioners. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  there  were  already  many  signs  of 
the  growth  of  public  interest  in  questions  of  educational  theory 
and  practice,  which  in  the  past  the  English  have,  as  a  rule, 
neglected,  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  Continent  or 
in  the  United  States.  The  change  is  probably  partly  due  to 
the  great  increase  of  sympathy  with  children  and  childhood 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  girls  of  the  richer  classes 
were  sent  almost  exclusively  to  boarding-schools,  or  were 
taught  by  private  governesses  whose  educational  merits  could 
not  be  tested  by  any  examinations.  The  school-books  were 
Mrs.  Mangnall's  "  Questions,"  I'innock's  "  Catechisms,"  Mrs. 
Marcet's  "  Conversations,"  Keith's  "  Use  of  the  Globes,"  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  "  English  History,"  and  other  elegant  abridgements. 
The  one  intellectual  taculty  that  was  trained  in  girls  was 
verbal  memory,  and  for  them  knowledge  existed  only  in 
epitome.  While  boj-s  read  the  classics,  girls  learnt  lists  of 
the  names  of  gods  and  goddesses ;  they  were  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  all  the  great  names  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  but  with  the  names  alone.  A  few  were  sufi'ered  to 
reach  the  classics  through  Yalpy's  translations  and  Hamilton's 
keys.     Even  those  domestic  interests  which  have  at  times  been 
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credited    witli    ((lucational    )iiiw(-i's    were    now    neglected,    and 

it    was    considered    discredilalilc     that     a    lady    should    sulijcct 

herself   to    what    little    of    nienial    discipline    may    ho    derived 

from   cookinn'   or   niakinn'   caps.      She   was    at    as    iiiuch    jiains 

to    conceal    household     oren]iations    as    she    was    to    avoid    all 

signs  of  blue-stockingisni. 

The  subject  of  girls'  education  was  first  seriously  handled  hy  Royal 

the  Royal  Commission  of  IS()4.     It  was  shown  that  the  munber  commis- 

1-11  1  1*  .       sion  of 

of  girls'  schools  was  very  large,  whde  the  number  of  pu]iils  ui  1864. 

each  averaged  only  twenty-five.     There  was  no  system  of  classes 

or   of  examinations,  no  definite  course  of  studies :    eacli  pupil 

learned  such  accomplishments  and  at  such  times  as  her  parents 

thousfht     tit.       The    best   education  for  the  female  mind  was 

believed  to  be  steady  application  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

and  to  the  subject  of  ladylike  manners  and  deportment.     For 

what  were  technically  known  as  "  accomplishments  "  expensive 

schools   had   expensive   masters,  whilst   the  teaching  that  was 

educational  was  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  teachers,  who  had 

neither  separate  classes  nor  separate  rooms. 

Instead  of  gymnastics  or  games,  instruments  of  torture  were 
used  for  modelling  the  figure.  A  contemporai-y  writer  says  that 
"  could  the  modern  schoolroom  (1831)  be  preserved,  it  would  pass 
for  a  refined  Inquisition.  There  woidd  be  found  stocks  for  the 
fingers  [the  cheiroplast]  and  pulleys  for  the  neck  with  ^veights 
attached."  Fanny  Kcmble,  to  whom  Nature  had  been  bj-  no 
means  unkindly,  was  found  wanting  in  deportment ;  and  she 
writes  that  she  wore  a  "  back-board  made  of  steel,  covered  with 
red  morocco,  which  consisted  of  a  flat  piece  placed  on  my  back, 
and  strapped  down  to  my  waist  with  a,  belt,  and  secured  at  the 
top  by  two  epaulettes  strapped  over  my  shoulders.  From  the 
middle  of  this  there  rose  a  steel  rod  or  spine  with  a  steel  collar, 
which  encircled  iny  throat,  fastened  behind."  The  machine 
proved  a  failure,  and  she  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  drill- 
sergeant,  who  did  for  her  all  that  was  required. 

There  were  no  means  of  testing  the  competence  of  the  Teachers, 
women  who  entered  the  teaching  profession,  and  as  the  position 
of  teachers  in  bo.arding  schools  and  of  governesses  in  private 
families  was,  as  a  rule,  unenviable,  this  profession  was  too 
often  the  refuge  of  the  destitute.  A  change,  however,  was 
at  hand. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  century  ;i  few  of  the  more  intellectual 
among  the  governesses  studied  at  the  Literary  Institutes  and 
the  London  Institution,  and  in  1.S48  some  professors  of  King's 
College,  London,  gave  lectures  to  the  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Society,  which,  under  F.  D.  Maurice's  care,  developed  into 
Queen's  College.  In  1849  Bedford  College  was  founded,  chiefly 
through    the    influence    of    Jlrs.    Reid    and    some    intellectual 


Till;    OYilXASILM,    MJIITII    LOXDdX    COLLEGIATE    SCIIOUL    TUll    CUtLS. 
(By  jicrmisswn  of  the  Hcail  Mistress.) 


Unitarians.  In  1(S54  Cheltenham  College,  the  tirst  proprietary 
girls'  school,  was  opened,  and  not  long  afterwards  Miss  Buss's 
private  school  (which  eventually  became  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls)  was  well  established.  After  the 
Commission  of  1864  had  dealt  with  the  question  of  girls' 
education,  and  proposed  the  restoration  of  some  endowments 
to  girls'  schools  which  had  been  alienated  li'om  them,  the 
Women's  National  Educational  Union  was  founded,  largely 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  William  Grey,  and  in  1872  this 
Union  became  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company.  The 
tendency    in     the    secondary    education    of   girls,    since   these 
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changes    took    place,    has    liecn.   on    ihr   wliolc.  in    approxiiiiale 
tlieir  education  to  iliat   ot'  hoys. 

The  aihuission  of  women  lo  I'ni\cr.sil y  teaching  and  Higher 
examination  lollowed  close  upon  the  change  in  secondary  ofwomen 
edncation,  luid  in  their  origin  and  snlise(|nent,  histoiT  the  two 
movements  are  closely  connected.  In  IStiT  women  were 
admitted  to  exannnations  in  the  I'niversity  of  London.  Two 
years  later  the  first  scheme  for  a  collegiate  institution  with 
academic  teaching  took  shape,  and  in  1N72  it  was  incorporated  as 
(iirton  College,  Camhridge.  In  the  following  year  memhers  of 
this  college  were  first  informally  achnitted  to  Tripos  examinations. 
In  lcS71,  after  the  Tniversity  of  ('ambridge  had  opened  the 
Higher  Local  Examinations,  to  stimulate  the  education  of 
women  aged  over  eighteen,  iliss  Clough  opened  a  house  ior 
students  in  Cambridge,  which  m  LS75  became  Newnham 
Hall,  afterwards  Newnham  College.  In  LSSI  the  same  I'niver- 
sity formally  admitted  women,  who  have  resided  the  statutory 
terms  and  .satisfied  prescribed  conditions,  to  the  Tripos 
examinations,  and  in  1884  somewhat  similar  ]n'ivileges  were 
given  at  Oxford.  The  opportunities  thus  atiorded  have  been 
seized,  with  results  that  serve  year  by  year  to  establish 
what  once  was  strongly  contested,  that  ULcntal  culti\-ation 
is  desirable  for  women  as  for  men. 

The  exclusion  of  I)is.senters  from  matriculation  at  (Jxford  London 
and  from  degrees  at  Cambridge  led  to  the  proposed  creation  sUy. 
of  a  JAmdon  Universit)',  in  1826,  which  two  years  later 
took  shape  as  London  University  College.  Crabb  Robinson 
writes  that  he  lias  bought  a  hundred-pound  share  in  this  Gower 
Street  Company,  as  it  was  called  by  the  scoti'ers,  for  it  was  a 
private  enterprise :  but  he  thought  the  share  worthless  and 
took  it  only  as  "a  debt  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
hberty."  The  Church  party,  in  alarm  lest  Londoners  should 
be  taught  exclusively  by  schismatics,  opened  King's  College 
in  18S1.  In  1834  University  College  applied  to  the  Crown  for 
])Ower  to  grant  degrees,  those  in  theology  alone  excepted. 
The  L^niversities  of  Oxford  and  ('am bridge  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons  agitated  in  opposition,  and  for  a  time  success fullw 
But  in  1837  the  LTniversity  of  London  was  incorporated  as  an 
examining  and  degree-giving  body,  while  L'niversity  and  King's 
Colleges  still  continue  as  separate  teaching  bodies. 
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PrOTincial 
Colleges 
and  Uni- 
versities. 


Oxford 

and  Cam- 
bridge. 


Royal 
Commis- 
sions. 


Tlie  tirst  movement  towards  the  ci'eation  of  a  provincial 
University  was  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  who 
obtained  a  charter,  and  opened  their  buildings  in  1833.  Vic- 
toria University  received  its  charter  in  1880,  but  its  component 
colleges — the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds — had  already  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
Liverpool  University  College  got  its  charter  of  incorporation 
in  1881.  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, 
liad  all  established  local  colleges  before  the  period  closed. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  during  the  present  century  have  tended,  by  the 
abolition  of  divers  monopolies,  to  admit  a  greater  number  of 
persons  to  those  benefits  which  the  Universities  bestow  upon 
education ;  by  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  examinations,  to 
provide  tests  of  qualification ;  and  by  changes  in  internal 
a(huinistration,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Universities 
upon  education  and  learning.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  excellence  of  a  student's  merits  were  tested  at  Cambridge 
only  in  one  way,  by  the  Mathematical  Tripos ;  not  till  1824  was 
the  first  Classical  Tripos  held,  and  to  that  examination  until 
1850  none  were  admitted  who  had  not  gained  honours  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos.  At  Oxford  there  had  been  no 
examination  for  degrees  till  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  classical  and  mathematical  honours  lists  besran.  Until 
1850  no  other  radical  change  was  effected  at  either  University. 
There  had  been  an  attempt  in  1834  to  secure  for  Dissenters 
admission  to  the  degrees  of  Cambridge,  but  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Lords.  In  1838  Whewell  became  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  and  it  was  largel)'  through  his  influence 
that  a  wider  range  of  studies  began  to  be  regarded  as  proper  to 
tlie  LTniversity.  As  a  consequence  of  this  movement,  two  new 
triposes  were  held  tor  the  first  time  in  1851,  in  Natural  Science 
and  in  Moral  Philosophy,  with  Law  and  History.  At  Oxford,  in 
1850,  there  was  a  reorganisation  of  examinations,  resulting  in  a 
system  not  different  in  essentials  from  that  now  established. 

These  changes  came  from  the  Universities  themselves, 
unassisted  by  pressure  from  without.  Although  at  Cambridge 
1  )ean  Peacock's  "  Observations  on  the  Statutes  of  the  L'niversity  " 
had  excited  some  enthusiasm,  the  need  of  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  Universities  was  felt  rather  by  the  educated 
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classes  as  a  wliolc  ilian  \a  tlic  rcsidoni  iiichiImts  oI'  ilie  Univor- 
sities.  It  was  freiicrally  ihoiij^ht  that  llu'  number  of  jjcrsons 
admitfc'd  to  share  in  tlic  benetits  of  tlic  Universities  was  unihiiy 
small  ;  anil  rxrn  at  ( 'ami iri(]L;r,  where  there  hnd  been  some  in- 
crease in  the  nnmlier  of  students,  the  inertiasc  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  g-rowth  of  the  population,  hi  IS.jO  a 
memorial  was  signed  by  some  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates 
and  some  members  of  the  Ixoval  Societv.  wliirh  set  forth  "  tliat 


XEW.MIAM    COLLEdE,    CAMIiEIDGE. 


the  present  system  of  the  English  Universities  had  not 
advanced,  and  was  not  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
religious  and  useful  learning  to  an  extent  connnensurate 
with  the  great  resources  and  high  j^osition  of  those  bodies,"  and 
pointed  to  the  need  of  changes  in  their  constitution.  This  was 
sent  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  Royal  Connnissioii 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state,  discipline,  studies  and 
revenues  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  LS52.  At  Oxford  the  inquiry  was  met  with  violent 
hostility;  it  was  pronounced  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  the 
Commissioners'   letters  were    not    answered,   and    Fellows    were 
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lold  tluit  they  would  violate  their  oaths  taken  on  election 
if  they  provided  materials  for  the  inquiry.  The  ("oni- 
niissioners  had  to  turn  to  the  British  Museum  for  copies 
of  college  statutes.  Their  verdict  was  that  University  teach- 
ing was  nearly  extinct,  and  that  professorial  lectures  had 
suffered  something  more  than  what  the  friends  of  the  existing 
system  called  "a  temporary  interruption."  The  Hebdomadal 
Board,  witli  which  rested  the  sole  power  of  initiation   in   legis- 


iJALLIOL    COLLEGE,    OXFOED— SOl'TU    IT.OXT. 


lative  aflairs,  was  deserilied  as  ''an  organised  torpor.''  It  con- 
sisted of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  the  proctors.  Congregation, 
consisting  of  resident  Masters  of  Arts,  had  merel}-  formal 
functions  and  no  power  of  debate :  Convocation  might  debate 
only  in  Latin,  which  very  few  members  could  speak.  By  the 
Act  of  LS.54  and  subsequent  ordinances  the  representation  on 
the  Hebdomadal  Board  of  Professors  and  resident  Masters  of 
Arts  was  secured,  Congregation  was  allowed  to  discuss  questions 
of  academic  jiolic)',  the  test  oath  was  removed  from  matricula- 
tion and  the  B.A.,  but  was  kept  for  the  M.A.  degree  ;  the  opening 
of  pri\-ate  halls  was  allowed,  local  j^references  and  other  restric- 
tions on  competition  for  endowments  were  removed,  but  the 
restriction  of  Fellowshijis  to  clergymen  was  to  be  annulled  only 
when  three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  were  found  to  be  alreadv  in 
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orders.  Oxlord  liad  liillicrto  been  drawing  about  300  students 
a  year,  of  wlioni  iho  larger  number  were  destined  for  holy 
orders.      lietbrc  lonir  llio  niatrieulation  doubled. 


Plrnln:    HiUlll'lii  .1  Co.,  Oxjonl. 
rilAl'EI,    111'    K\KTr.r.    (llLLECiE,    OXTORD. 

At  ( 'auibridije  the  chief  susfi'estions  of  the  Coniniissit)ncrs, 
embodied  as  the  New  Statutes,  1858,  led  to  very  similar  changes. 
In  ten  years'  time  a  fresh  movement  for  reforui  was  started. 
The  "Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education"  (1867)  explained  the 
views  of  the  reforming  party.  Mark  Pattison's  "Suggestions 
on  Academic  Organisation  "  (1808)  raised  similar  (questions  in 
306 
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Oxt'onl.  In  IMl  tlu;  Fellows  oi  Trinity  College,  Caiul)ridge, 
drafted  of  their  own  initiative  a  new  code  of  statutes.  In  the 
next  year  a  second  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  intjuire 
into  the  revenues  and  property  of  both  Universities.  By  tlie 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act,  1877,  two  Executive 
Commissions  were  appointed  to  revise  college  statutes.  In  18S2 
the  work  was  finished ;  the  principles  involved  in  celibate, 
clerical,  and  lite  fellowships  were  given  up  ;  the  college  system 
of  teaching,  by  which  each  college  provided,  as  far  as  possible, 
its  own  teachers,  to  the  neglect  of  University  and  inter-collegiate 
teaching,  was  discouraged ;  the  financial  relations  of  colleges  to 
the  University  were  revised,  so  that  the  colleges  were  made 
to  contribute  to  University  funds.  By  these  means,  and  by  the 
admission  of  women  students  to  college  lectures  and  Uni- 
versity examinations,  the  character  of  academic  life  was  greatly 
changed  within  a  short  period.  The  creation  of  sectarian 
colleges  (Keble,  founded  in  1870,  being  one  of  the  largest) 
has  opened  new  opportunities  for  the  develoj^ment  of  ecclesi- 
astical influence. 


ARTHUR 
GRIF- 
FITHS. 
Prison 
Discipline, 
1846-1885. 


Convict 
Labour. 


The  cessa.tion  of  transportation,  even  in  a  modified  form, 
imposed  a  serious  obligation  upon  prison  administrators 
(p.  31  (J).  In  the  early  'fifties  they  were  faced  with  the 
necessity  for  finding  an  outlet  for  the  convicts,  hitherto  so 
comfortably  disposed  of  now  constantly  accumulating  on  our 
hands  at  home.  Hence  the  form  of  jjunishment  known  as 
penal  servitude.  Great  public  works  were  started  and  carried 
through.  These  are  to  be  .seen  now,  mostly  completed,  at 
Portland,  in  the  breakwater  and  the  vast  fortifications  on  the 
A'erue ;  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham,  in  the  development  of  the 
dockyards  and  the  large  basins  constructed  there,  capable  ot 
holding  half  our  fleet ;  at  Borstal,  in  the  chain  of  forts  pro- 
tecting tiie  Medway;  at  Dartmoor,  where  great  areas  of  good 
land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  barren  wastes.  The 
system  first  invented  is  practically  that  still  in  force.  It 
is  possibly  irksome  to  all  those  who  go  through  it,  but  the 
main  idea  of  crime  to  be  expiated  cannot  be  forgotten  :  yet 
pains  are  taken  that  the  moral  and  material  well-bemg  of  tiie 
convict  is  not  neglected. 


(jr.VDRANGLE,    KEHLE    COLLEGE,    UXEUKIl. 


.\E\V    lUlLUINGS,    TUI.NITY    CULLEGE,    OXl-olU). 
mollis :    GillnMH  *  Co.,  Oxford.) 
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The 

Modern 
Convict 
System. 


The  whole  sentence  is  divided  into  three  stages:  of  these 
the  first  is  a  period  of  probation,  nine  months,  passed  in  separate 
confinement,  at  a  thne  when  the  prisoner  is  supposed  to  be 
susceptible  to  better  influences,  and  will  be  benefited  by 
reflection  and  good  counsels.  The  second  stage  takes  him  to 
the  public  works,  where  he  is  permitted  to  labour  in  associa- 
tion, but  always  under  observation  and  control.  All  this  time 
his  industry  is  encouraged,  his  best  energies  secured  by  a 
judicious  method  of  deferred  reward,  not  in  mere  money — 
although  he  can  earn  a  small  fixed  sum,  to  be  paid  on  release 
— but  in  the  boon  a  convict  prizes  most  of  all,  release  from 
durance.  The  marks  gained  for  daily  labour,  if  at  the  highest 
rate,  secure  remission  of  sentence,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
term.  But  the  premature  release  thus  obtained  is  only  con- 
ditional, and  the  convict  issues  forth  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  he  Avill  be  re-incarcerated  if  he  falls  into  bad 
ways.  This  is  the  third  and  last  stage — that  of  the  license- 
holder,  or  ticket-of-leave  man,  whose  character  and  conduct 
while  at  large  are  strictly  watched,  and  freedom  is  only  per- 
mitted pending  good  behaviour. 

A  system  is  best  judged  by  its  results,  and  that  now  in 
force  can  assuredly  answer  this  test.  Not  only  have  the  great 
works  above  mentioned  been  completed,  and  at  considerable 
saving  to  the  country,  but  there  has  in  recent  years  been  a 
marked  diminution  in  crime.  Not  only  have  offenders  in 
efise  been  wisely  handled,  but  those  iv  'pos><e  have  been 
presumably  deterred  from  taking  to  evil  ways.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  this  decrease.  The  population  of  the  con- 
vict prisons  has  diminished  steadily  year  after  year,  and  whilst 
the  number  in  1S75  was  9,815,  in  1SS5  it  had  fallen  to  8,836, 
and  in  1895  to  3,309.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  decrease 
is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  greater  leniency  shown  by  all  courts 
of  jurisdiction,  which  often  choose  now  to  inflict  a  lesser 
penalty  than  penal  servitude.  If  this  were  so  the  minor 
sentences  should  show  a  corresponding  increase,  and  the  smaller 
local  prisons  should  be  much  more  full.  But  here  the  same 
marked  diminution  is  apparent.  Where,  in  1878,  the  lesser 
offenders  in  prison  numbered  20,000,  they  are  now  barely 
13,000,  and  this  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  general 
population  of   4,000,000   during  that   period,  which   would   in 
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itself  excuse  a  correspondiiit,''  iiu'rcusc  in  tlic  criminal  clnss. 
The  same  explanation  is  ofl'ered  thai  the  sentences  are  much 
shorter,  and  the  prisons  are  in  consequence  more  (piickly 
cleared.  But  this  is  not  sutlicient  to  account  for  the  whole 
decrease.  Man}'  other  causes  contribute,  each  dill'erent, 
but  all  issuing  from  the  same  general  origin — a  more 
humane  and  intelligent  appreciation  by  the  State  of  its 
duty  towards  those  who  lapse  into  or  are  predisposed  towards 
crime. 

('riiiii>  has  been  well  defined  as  a  failure  to  abide  by  or 
li\c  uii  til  a  standaril  deemed  essential  by  society.  Criminals 
are  such  by  accident  or  inclination,  and  under  a  j)erfect 
system  of  government  they  should  be  saved  from  the  one  and 
cured  of  the  other.  We  do  iuuch  nowadays  in  the  first  direc- 
tion by  (lur  ('are  of  the  youthful,  fiy  dealing  with  crime  in 
embryo,  and  before  it  takes  concrete  form.  Keformatories  and 
industrial  schools  now  cut  off  the  supply  of  young  recruits 
to  the  great  army  of  criminals ;  wide-reaching  machinery 
for  child  rescue  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  is  very  eft'ective 
while  the  general  spread  of  education  has  undoubticdly  con- 
tributed to  the  same  end.  But  unifirmity  in  prison  discipline 
has  been  a  jiotent  factor,  and  has  told  u|)on  the  contingent 
floating  continually  in  and  out  of  prison.  The  convicted 
offender  is  certain  that  wherever  he  may  find  himself  he  will 
be  under  precisely  the  same  rules,  will  eat  the  same  scant}-  fare, 
do  much  the  same  labour.  There  is  no  distinction  now  between 
localities ;  the  punishment  is  alike  m  all.  No  administrative 
reform  in  recent  years  has  been  more  beneticial  than  the  con- 
centration of  prison  management  under  the  central  authority  Reform 
of  the  State.  This  was  effected  by  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877,  of  istt. 
when  full  powers  were  vested  in  a  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners. Oreat  economy  was  the  innnediate  i-esult,  for 
prisons  were  at  once  cut  down  in  number  from  1 14  to 
50,  with  a  corresponding  saving  on  staff'.  Another  olivious 
advantage  in  State  control  is  the  publicity  aflbrded.  Whore 
the  servants  of  the  public  are  responsible  there  can  be  no 
secret  abuses ;  everything  must  be  carried  on  in  the  light  of 
day,  by  officials  who  can  be  held  strictly  to  account.  The 
prisons  of  England  can  challenge  the  most  searching  inves- 
tigation,   and    all    who    have    compared    them    with     the    best 
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in    foreign    countries    must    admit    tliat    ours    are    inferior    to 
none. 
Shortened  Of  English  prison  discipline  and  penal  legislation  the  whole 

tendency  is  towards  leniency,  in  dealing  both  with  law- 
breakers and  the  ever-present  but  narrowing  problems  of 
crime.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  determination  of  all  courts 
to  inflict  light,  even  minimum,  sentences ;  it  is  still  more 
apparent  in  the  many  wise  and  humane  modern  enactments 
intended  to  keep  all  offenders  possible  from  going  to  gaol. 
The  Summar}'  Jurisdiction  Act  was  one  of  the  chief  of  these ; 
another  was  the  First  Offenders  Act.  Under  the  first  named, 
where  an  alternative  is  offered  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  time 
may  be  given  to  pay  the  money :  before  its  passage  non- 
production  of  cash  meant  inmiediate  incarceration.  The  other 
Act,  based  as  it  is  upon  humanity  and  connnon-sense,  .saves 
all  whose  first  lapse  does  not  place  them  beyond  ho]3e  of 
reform,  from  the  indelible  brand  of  the  gaol-bird.  The  fewer 
people  committed  to  prison  tlie  better  for  them  and  for  the 
country.  Equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  pro})osition 
that  all  who,  by  repeatedly  offending,  otter  themselves  again 
and  again  for  pimishment  should  be  retained  within  four  walls 
until  they  can  attbrd  reasonable  hope  that  they  mean  to  go 
straight  on  release  These  are  the  so-called  habitual  or 
professional  criminals,  and  they  constitute  the  greatest  of 
unsolved  difficulties  in  penal  science.  In  some  countries,  as  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  special  penalty  exists,  known 
as  the  "  indefinite "  or  "indeterminate"  sentence,  under  which 
a  persistent  offender  may  be  kept  sine  die  in  gaol.  This 
punishment  has  been  enforced  to  a  limited  extent  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  has,  it  is  said,  achieved  considerable  success. 
But  it  has  been  carried  out  there  with  an  elaboration  of 
costly  means  that  rather  condemns  it  as  a  practical  method 
of  dealing  with  a  large  numljer  of  offenders 


MARY         The   period    1840-.50    was    one    of   the    worst   in   the   history 

Dress,         of  tight-lacing ;  all  dresses  jiretending  to  fashion   laced    up  the 

1840-1885.      back,    where    the    lady's     maid     could    bring    any    amount    of 

muscular  force  to   bear    upon   the   unfortunate   victim.       The 

crinoline,  introduced  in  Paris  in  1854,  was  welcomed  as  a  way 
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Crinoline,  out  of  the  clitiirnlty,  for,  as  tlio  advertisements  announced, 
it  made  the  dress  ajipear  sutticiently  full  and  in  proper  contrast 
to  the  waist,  "  thereby  sparing  the  necessity  and  agony,  as  well 
as  injury,  of  tight-lacing."  The  term  crinoline  was  applied  to 
the  stiff  material  of  hor.se-hair  nsed  to  distend  skirts,  and  then 
to  the  ril)l)ons  of  steel  which  took  its  place.  To  make  a 
crinoline  four  narrow  steels  covered  with  tape  were  run  into 
a  calico  slip  or  petticoat ;  the  steel  nearest  the  waist  should 
be    distant    If    nails  from   it,   and    should    be    If    yards    in 


;^^^^ 


DRESS    -VXD    COIFFUEE,    iSdS, 
("IforW  of  Fashion,"  1S45.) 


length.  The  other  three  steels  should  be  2i  j-ards  long,  and 
at  6  nails  distance  from  each  other.  The  ends  of  only  the  top 
steel  should  meet  in  the  front.  Before  this  invention  was 
made,  and  while  skirts  were  merely  stiffened  or  held  out  by 
a  dozen  or  more  petticoats,  true  gentility  was  best  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  the  arms  Avere  drawn  down  to  keep  the 
voluminous  mantle,  Paisley  or  cashmere  shawl,  in  its  proper 
folds,  while  the  hands,  clasped  in  front,  held  a  lace  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  reticule.  The  shawl  was  fastened  Avith  a 
large  cameo  brooch.  l)uring  the  same  period  (1840-50), 
silk  and  satin  aprons  trimmed  with  lace  or  guimp  were 
worn  indoors,  as  in  the  Queen  Anne  jaeriod. 

In  1800  the  skirt  over  the  crinoline  was  trimmed  with 
three  deep  flounces,  scalloped  and  vandyked  to  brealc  the 
size    of   the    circle.       A    long    loose    jacket     bodice    Avas    Avorn 
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■with  sleeves  made  en  pagode,  wide  al  the  cuff  and  set  in  low  on 
the  shoulder,  where  a  muslin  under-sleeve  was  attached  which 

fitted  tightly  to  the  wrist,  in 
1864  there  was  a  short  rage  for 
scarlet  "  Garibaldi  bodies  "  held 
in  by  tight  waist-belts.  Boots  to 
the  ankle,  white  stockings,  little 
round  hats  with  a  single  pen- 
feather  at  the  side,  complete  the 
costume. 

The  changes  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  bonnets  were  rapid  ; 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years 
there  were  velvet  and  beaver 
bonnets  with  lace  curtains  at 
the  back,  filled  with  lace  quilling 
the 


DUESS    A.ND    THE    LADY,    ISoG. 

{Reproihtced  hy  special  jiermission  0/  the 

Proprietors  of  " Piaich.") 


Headgear,    and    artificial    flowers    under 

brim  which   surrounded   the  face, 

the  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  the  bonnet 

of  drawn   white    silk,    the    bonnet 

fitting  close  in  front,  and  bonnets 

with    long    veils    hanging    from    a 

string.     W'hile  very  large  lionnets 

were   worn,    tiny   fringed    parasols 

were  in  fashion.     The  hair  showed 

very  little  out  of  doors,  and  i'rom 

1840-50  the  best  effect  was  made 

by    those    who     had     well-shaped 

heads,  with  only  a  small  quantity 

of  straight  hair.     About  1S3G  the 

wicker-work  plaits  then  in  fashion, 

made    of    eight    or    nine    strands 

plaited    in    an    elaborate    pattern, 

put  nature  to  severe  trial,  but  in 

1.S40    ringlets    over    the    ears    and 

side-partings  drove  out  the  stiffer 

fashion.    In  1846  came  the  smooth 

bandeaux     plastered     down     with 

bandoline,  and  whereas  in    1S36 

flower   over   the   left  ear   in   the  evenmg,  so 


LADY    IX    SHAWL,    ISffij. 
('■  IVorld    of   Foshimi.") 


every  girl    liad 


ne    artificial 
in   1.S45   she   wore 
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a  wreath.      At  the  beginning  of  the  cn-inoHne  ]icriod  the  hair 
was  covered  with  a  net  spangled  with  jet  beads,  and  at   this 


A    THE    DANSAXTB.    1.S45. 
(Jlcpro(htc€d  by  special  2^ermUsion  of  the  ProprUtors  of  "  Punch.") 

time  wide  flapping  straw  hats  came  in.  In  1805  the  Alex- 
andra curl  and  the  chignon  were  fashionable,  necessitating 
much  false  hair,  for  the  bonnet  was  worn  tip-tilted  at  the 
back  to  displa}'  as  nuicli  hair  as  possible. 

In  l<S05-7li  Dolly  Varden  dresses  of  gaily-tlowcred    inusliii   Dress 
were  fashionable  for  sununer  wear;  the  bodice  was  pointed,  and   ^'"^     • 


L.VllLY    VICTUEIA.N    KO.NXETS. 
('*  World  of  Fashion,*'  lS4o.) 


the  flowered  polonaise  was  tu(-ked  up  over  a  coIoiuxmI  skirt.  The 
crinoline  had  gone,  leaving  only  the  bustle.  In  1<S7')  the  aljiaca 
skirts  were  trimmed  with  a  quantity  of  small  frills  of  kiltiugs 
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and  tied  tightly  back  across  the  knees,  llie  polonaise  being 
looped  with  bows  and  buckles.  The  dress  was  worn  partially 
open  at  the  neck,  and  the  bell-sleevc  exposed  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm.  This  was  the  period  when  much  jewellery  was  worn  in 
the  da\time,  and  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  young  married 
women  to  wear  c;i]is  indoor.s.  In  the  period  of  "  Princess  "  robes, 
1875-80,  the  skirt  and  l)odice  were  cut  in  one  piece,  and  made 


A   DOLLY    VARDEX   FAREWELL   KISS,   BY   C.   DU   ilAURIEB. 
{Reprodttccd  by  .^j^ecial  2JeTmlssiou  of  the  Vropnetors  of  "Punch,") 


Men's 
Dress. 


very  plain.  The  .skirt  clung  closely  to  the  figure,  and  was  made 
with  a  train.  To  the  same  j^eriod  belongs  the  "  fringe."  From 
1880  date  the  "  aesthetic  "  and  other  "  dress  reform  "  movements, 
and  from  this  time  there  are  signs  that  fashion  begins  to  rule 
over  a  smaller  number  of  subjects,  and  fails  to  exercise  such 
unchecked  tyranny  as  in  the  periods  which  precede.  The 
democratic  movement  seems  in  the  matter  of  dress  to  have 
worked  rather  towards  variety  than  towards  uniformity. 

In  the  time  of  the  black  satin  stocks  of  1840  men  shaved 
their  faces,  and  only  cavalry  wore  moustachios.  In  the  early 
'forties  whiskers  began  to  be  encouraged ;  Imt,  tlie  beard  and  the 
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moustache  (for  civilians)  only  came  in  alter  military  rules  on  the 
subject  had  been  relaxed  by  the  Crimean  War.  Soon  afterwards 
the  abundant  locks  which  had  been  worn  throughout  the  reign 
began  to  bo  cropjted  close  in  mililary  fashion.  In  IN-iOno  white 
was  worn  round  the  neck  other  than  a  fold  of  while  waistcoat, 
which  showed  above  the  coat  collar  and  lielow  the  stock,  but  by 
l.S.5o  white  collars  and  bows  had  come  in.  French  tall  silk  hats 
were  made  lighter  antl  cheaper  than  the  EngHsh  beavers,  and 


A.\   IMl'AllTI.VL   STATKME.N'T    IX   BLACK   A.\l)   WHITE,   BY   (j. 


M  \i  i:ji;it,  issi. 


U'eproducfd  by  special  permission  of  the  ri-o^n-ii'tors  of  "  Pan'h.") 

natural  beaver  was  no  longer  used  when  new  methods  of  water- 
proofing had  been  discovered.  Ankle-jacks  or  jack-boots 
reaching  to  the  ankle  were  characteristic  of  the  same  period. 
Already  in  1825  Charles  Macintosh  had  applied  some  important 
discoveries  to  the  waterproofing  of  clothes  (p.  .'514),  and  Hancock 
Avas  able  to  induce  the  Guards  to  use  his  drab  cambrii^  water- 
proof capes  on  the  way  to  field  exercise.  This  colour  began  to 
take  with  the  public  generally,  and  all  travellers  by  1S30  had 
macintoshes  for  coach  travellintr. 


Writing  in  1825.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "Drinking  is  not  now  mary 
the  vice  of  the  times,"  and  again,  to  his  son,  he  says,  "  The  social 
habit  of  drinking  wine,  so  much  practised  when  I  was  a  .young  i^fe. 


Drink. 


Beerhouse 

Act,  1830. 


Public- 
houses. 
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man,  occasioned  many  of  my  crncl  stmiiacli  ccuiiplaiiits.  ^  oii 
had  better  drink  a  lioltlo  of  wine  on  any  particular  occasion 
than  sit  and  soak  and  sipple  at  an  EngUsh  pint  every  day." 
"  Sots  are  exchided  from  the  best  company."  Habitual  or 
violent  drunkenness  was  already  a  social  offence,  but  occasional 
total  lapses  and  regular  haziness  after  dinner  were  still  weak- 
nesses in  men  which  all  must  tolerate. 

(Tin-drinkinir  anion"  tin;  lower  classes  had  again  reached 
alarming  proportions  in  1<S:5().  The  mnnbers  entering  fourteen 
of  the  largest  gin-shops  in  Lundnn  were  counted,  and  in  one 
week  the  number  of  men  was  142,45S,  of  women  1  OS, .593,  of 
children  18,391.  Throughout  the  war,  malt,  hops  and  beer  had 
been  beavil}'  taxed,  and  the  consumption  had  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  consumjition  of  spirits,  or  even  of  tea  and 
coffee.  It  was  hoped  that  if  the  sale  of  beer  were  encouraged 
the  sale  of  spirits  might  still  further  diminish,  and  in  this  belief 
the  taxes  on  beer,  hops,  and  malt  were  reduced,  and  cheap  beer 
licences  were  sold  at  two  guineas  each.  In  the  first  year  31,000 
of  the  new  licences  were  taken  out  for  "  Tom  and  Jerry  shops." 
Already  in  LS34  it  was  .seen  that  some  revision  of  the  sj'stem 
was  needed,  and  new  licences,  more  costly  for  the  sale  of 
beer  to  be  consumed  on  than  off  the  premises,  were  issued. 
Nevertheless  the  number  of  "  swankey  shops,"  or  "  ons,"  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  "  offs "  to  diminish.  In  ten  years 
the  ([uantity  of  malt  ])aying  duty  increased  by  ten  million 
bushels.  A  slight  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
followed,  but  was  not  long  maintained. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  publicans'  spirit  licences  in 
England  and  Wales  show  a  continuous  diminution  in  proportion 
to  population.  In  1889  the  total  of  intoxicating  liquor  licences 
was  181,297.  The  licences  in  1830-9  amounted  to  630  to  every 
1,000  of  population  ;  in  1860-9,  to  5-57.  After  Selwin-Ibbetson's 
Act  there  was  a  drop  from  124,173  in  1869  to  116,759  in  1871, 
or  in  beer-honse  licences  from  48,967  to  42,607.  In  1885  the 
proportion  was  at  about  4'54  per  1,000. 

The  statistics  of  consumption  show  an  increase  over  the 
years  1831-85  as  compared  with  1761-1821  in  the  consumption 
of  British  spirits  per  head,  with  a  diminution  in  malt;  but 
this  increase  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  statistics  are 
estimated    on   duty-paid   spirits,  and  in  the  earlier  period   the 
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quantity  of  spirits  which  escaped  duty  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Suuit;i(ling  and  illicit  distillation,  wiieuevcr  duties  were  high, 
deprived  the  Uovernnient  of  a  large  i)art  of  the  dues  that  should 
have  been  paid  for  home  consumption.  During  the  war  and 
till  1823,  duty  was  charged  at  lis.  81d.  for  English  spirits,  for 
Scotch  and  Irish  os.  lid.  a  gallon  ;  then  the  duty  fell,  on  Englisii 
to  7s.  6d.,  on  Scotch  to  :is.  4d.,  on  Irish  to  2s.  4d.  Between 
1S23  and  1839  the  consumption  of  duty-paid  English  and  Irish 
mt>re  than  doubled,  and  Scotch  trebled ;  j'et  this  increase 
doubtless  does  not  point  to  an  actual  doubling  of  consumption. 
The  increase  was  maintained  after  the  tax  on  spirits  was  made 
uniform  at  10s.  a  gallon  in  18G0.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
in  the  present  century  increase  of  duty  within  certain  limits 
has  not  prevented  increased  consumption,  and  no  longer  leads, 
as  once  it  did,  to  snmygling  and  illicit  ilistillation. 

In  1834  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat 
to  consider  means  to  prevent  drunkenness,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vice  had  declined  in  the  upper  classes  but 
increased  in  the  lower.  The  committee  were  prepared  to  enforce 
drastic  measures,  such  as  Sunday  closing,  the  opening  of 
retail-shops  to  the  view  of  passers-by,  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  the  abolition  of  the  issues  of  spirits 
to  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  pro- 
hibition of  all  foreign  importation  and  of  home  distillation. 
These  proposals  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  public  opinion 
of  the  time,  and  only  the  mildest  of  the  suggestions  have 
since  been  put  in  force.  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Lords' 
Select  Committee  on  intemperance,  1877-8,  led  them  to  report 
that  recent  legislation  had  not  diminished  drunkenness,  that  it 
had  not  increased  in  rural  districts,  but  had  increased  in  towns, 
especially  during  the  five  or  six  years  of  prosperity  which 
followed  1868.  They  held  that  there  was  a  vast  increase  of 
female  intemperance,  and  summed  up  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  country  was  in  a  worse  condition  than 
it  was  thirty  j'ears  ago.  This  verdict  was  certainly  not  unduly 
optimistic. 

The  stailstics  of  drunkenness,  which,  of  course,  bear  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  consumption  of  spirits  per  head  of 
population,  are  not  easily  ascertained,  for  the  tables  of  appre- 
hensions and  convictions  at  police  courts  are  often  affected  by 
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changes  of  magisterial  praclice.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency 
has  heun  to  make  drunkenness  more  distinctly  a  petty  criminal 
ort'enee  ;  drunkards  arc  no  longer,  as  before  \KV?,,  "taken  care 
of"  liy  llic  police,  and  dismissed,  when  sober,  without  being 
entered  on  the  charge-sheet.  But  it  seems  that  bsOo,  lookinsr 
back  on  bs:!."),  saw  an  improvement;  this  included  the  period 
wlicii  ilie  taxes  on  all  Uiitisli  spii'iis  were  m;ide  uniform,  and 
the  tax  on  tea  was  reduced  by  one-halt;  bS(S5,  looking  back  on 
l.SOO,  saw  neither  improvement  nor  the  reverse.  Hut  as  there 
was  greater  tiolice  viyilance  and  an  increased  readiness  to  convict, 
it  is  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  there  was  as  much 
drunkenness  as  ever. 

The  Cobden  Treaty  of  ISliO  to  encourage  the  lighter  French  wines, 
vintages  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  consumption  o(  light 
wines  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom.  In  I^SOI  :\  only  274,000  gallons 
of  French  wines  were  drunk,  with  over  7,000.000  gallons  of  other 
wines.  In  18S0,  of  over  17,000,000  gallons  imported,  the  French 
contribution  was  nearly  7,000,000.  From  LSarS-CO  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  all  ioreign  wines  was  about  (J,(JOO,000 
sjallons  ;  from  liS(S2— t  over  14,000,000  gallons.  According;  to 
Porter's  statistics,  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  per  head 
was,  1721-!n,  an  average  of  62  gallon;  17!)1-1S71,  46  gallon,  or 
a  diminution  of  2.5  per  cent.,  but  foreign  and  colonial  spirits 
showed  an  increase.  Malt  showed  a  decrease  from  :-}7()  bushels 
to  2'11  bushels,  a  tall  of  48  per  cent.  ;  whereas  the  amount  of 
wine  imported  per  head  of  population  increased  by  about  200 
per  cent.,  1860-8.5. 

The  earliest  temperance  societies  were  American,  and  date  Tem- 
trom  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  England  temperance  perance. 
societies  of  the  modern  type  date  from  1829,  when  Professor 
John  Kdgar  at  Belfast,  (}.  W.  Carr  at  New  Ross,  and  John 
J.)unlo[)  at  Glasgow,  acting  independently,  started  societies  with 
members  pledged  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquor.  A  year 
later  H.  Forbes  started  one  at  Bradford;  in  1882  Joseph 
Livese}',  of  Preston,  and  six  others  pledged  themselves  to  total 
abstinence,  and  unc  of  their  friends  created  a  word  when  he 
<leclared  in  a  speech  that  "nothing  but  te-te-total  would  do." 
In  1884  the  Connnission  on  drunkenness  proposed  that  temper- 
ance societies  should  be  encom-aged  and  established  throughout 
the  cotmtrv.  This  reconmiendation,  however,  was  little  likel\' 
30?" 
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to  tiiid  acceptimce  in  liiuii  (|ii;irters  ;  for  William  IV,  though 
he  hated  drunkards,  hated  water-drinkers  no  less.  When  Kins' 
Leopold   was   dininij:  ^^itli   hini,   the    king   exclaimed,    "  What's 

that  you    are   drinking,   sir :'  '     "  Water,   sir."     "  (i d 

it,  why  don't  you  drink  wine  ?  I  never  allow  anyljodv  to 
drink  water  at  my  table."  He  himself  drank  a  bottle  of 
sherry  daily  at  dinner. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  advocates  of  temperance  and  of 
teetotalism  found  their  differences  irreconcilable.  But  the 
movement  was  unchecked.  Father  Theobald  ]\Iathew,  President 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  in  Cork,  began  in  1<S38  to 
become  famous  for  his  marvellous  intinence  over  drunkards, 
and  crowds  took  the  jjledge  at  his  hands  (p.  387).  A  fruitful 
source  of  evil,  in  the  belief  of  the  Commissioners  of  1.S84, 
had  been  the  meeting  of  benefit  and  friendly  societies  in 
public-houses,  where  a  part  of  the  funds  was  always  spent  in 
drink.  In  IS35  was  founded  the  first  benefit  societ}-  on  temper- 
ance principles,  called  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites. 
Total  abstinence  was  shown  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
insurance  statistics  of  health  and  longevity,  and  many  other 
insurance  societies  were  foimded  for  pledged  members.  Co- 
operation with  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  become 
a  leading  feature  of  temperance  work.  A  special  branch  of 
periodical  literature  is  devoted  to  the  question,  and  the 
bibliography  of  temperance  is  rich  in  songs,  recitations,  and 
tracts.  In  1878  the  I>lne  Ribbon  Army  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance, in  Hoxton.  Whilst  temperance  as  a  doctrine  was 
spreading,  its  practice  was  helped  on  by  the  opening  of  eolfee- 
taverns,  temperance  hotels,  and  other  places  intended  to  offer 
as  many  of  the  comforts  of  the  public-house  as  arc  ]>ossible 
in  the  absence  of  its  temptations. 
Liquor  The   example  of   the   ]\Iaine    Li(|nor    Law   of   LS.51    led    the 

temperance  reformers  to  look  to  legislation  for  drastic  measures 
against  the  liquor  trade.  In  1853  a  Select  Committee  inquired 
into  the  public-houses,  but  no  legislation  followed  their  report. 
The  first  step  gained  was  the  AVine  and  Beerhouse  Act  of 
18(i9,  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  excise  licences  to  be 
granted  without  the  sanction  of  the  justices.  In  1872  the 
hours  of  sale  were  reduced  from  twenty-one  to  an  average  of 
seventeen,   and    the    penalty   on   infringement   was    increased. 


Laws. 
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Any  licensed  person  wIki  allnwrd  i-idtuns  tn-  ilrunken  conduct, 
on  his  premises  or  who  sold  li(|iior  to  a  (h'unkcii  person  was 
to  be  fined,  and  the  conviction  iniL;lit  l)e  recorded  on  his 
hcence.  In  1.S74  the  Licensing  Act  required  .Sunday  closing 
dnrinjj:  certain  hours.  In  ISS2  the  justices  were  allowed 
a    more    extcndcil    discretion    in    ihc    refusal    of    licences    for 
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consumption  of  lieer  on  and  off  the  premises  than  had  been 
given  in  ISiill,  which  had  allowed  refusal  only  in  flagrant 
cases.  Two  important  Acts  are  the  Sunday  Closing  (^Wales) 
Act,  which  enforces  general  closing  except  for  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms of  railway-stations:  and  the  Act  of  1S.S:1,  which 
forbade  the  payment  of  wages  in  jniblic-liouses,  and  embodied, 
after  long  delay,  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners 
of  LS34. 
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Tea.  Before  the  war,  tea  had  lieeii  charu'ed  an  ad  rtihu'cni  dutv, 

btit  in  1801)  the  necessities  of  the  Government  led  to  the  raising' 
of  the  tax  to  a  uniform  rate  of  9()  per  cent,  on  all  teas.  Still 
in  1819  the  tax  was  not  reduced;  all  teas  worth  less  than  2s, 
a  pound  paid  at  this  rate ;  those  worth  more  paid  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  cent.  An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the 
differential  duties  in  is:3-i,  but  in  l<s:3ii  a  uniform  duty  of 
2s,  Id.  the  pound  on  all  sorts  was  again  tried,  and  the  con- 
sumption fell  from  49,000,000  lb,  to  ;U  ,000,000  lb„  so  that  not 
till  1840  did  the  amount  again  stand  at  49,000,000  lb.  The 
ad  valuvem  duty  had  enabled  the  poor  to  buy  the  cheapest 
bohea  at  only  Is.  a  pound.  The  new  duty  kept  the  inferior 
teas  out  of  the  market,  and  made  tea  cheaper  for  the  rich  and 
dearer  for  the  jxior.  At  the  time  when  the  tax  on  tea  was 
2s,  Id,  a  pound,  the  gallon  of  Irish  whisky  was  paying  but 
little  more.  But  when  the  tax  on  whisky  rose  to  10s.,  and 
the  duty  on  tea  fell  to  Ls.  .5d.,  the  consumption  of  tea  douliled. 
In  1805  the  tax  was  6d,,  and  the  total  consumption  in  188.5  was 
175,000,000  lb.,  or  4-<S7  lb.  per  head  of  the  population,  instead 
of  125  lb.  as  in  18.37,  The  amount  of  coffee  consumed  has 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  j^opulation.  The 
consum])ti(>n  of  sugar  has  increased  nearly  tive-fold,  from  15  lb. 
a  head  in  1837  to  70  lb.  in  l.S,S7.  In  1843  tobacco  yielded 
to  the  revenue  £3,711,000,  in  18S5  £9,250,000.  This  increase 
is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  change  of  fashion  about  1805, 
when  the  men  who  Ibrmerly  would  have  been  snutt'-takers 
became  smokers. 

Elizabeth's  reign  is  the  only  parallel  in  our  history  that 
can  be  suggested  to  illustrate  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  A'ictorian  era.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  income  which  w'ould  have  been  liable  to  income- 
tax  assessment  in  LS37  was  not  more  than  £270,000,000  ;  in 
18S'7  it  was  £(i30,000,000,  or,  per  head  of  population,  £17  instead 
of  £10,  In  1837  the  total  income  of  the  country  divided  among 
the  population  would  have  given  £150,  in  1887  £250  per  head. 
Savings  had  increased  from  £14,000,000  to  £90,000,000 ;  houses 
of  over  £10  rental  from  £12,500,000  to  £00,000,000, 

Comfort:  j>   ^  ^j      iieriod  is  unlike  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  that  the 

growth  of  comfort  has  been  due  less  perhaps  to  mcrease  oi 
weahh  than  to  the  powers  of  human  invention.     Not  only  do 
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a  larger  nvinibcr  of  people 
enjoy      hixuries     (bnnorly 
contiiu'd    to    tile    fiw,   Imi 
the  present  century  is  rich 
in   (liscovc'ries  which    help 
to  in<'re:ise  tiir  cniiitoil   n[ 
all    classes.     The    inventor 
of  the   first    ])ractical   fric- 
limi     matches    deserves    a 
hi,L;'h  place  in  the  list  of  the 
benefactors     of    humanity. 
The  old  UK'lhod  (if  iilitaiu- 
ing  he-lit  ly  letting,'  sparks, 
struck  from  thul   and  steel, 
tall   en    liiider.  whence  the 
snlpliur-li])ped     spunk    er 
match  was  ie'iiited,  was  the 
onh'     method     in    yeneral 
use  at  the  lieeinnine'  of  the 
centiii'v.      in  l^aris  a  small 
(|Uaiilit\'     lit       ]ihospli(inis 
matches    had    lieeii    made 
since  l.SOo.      In  1.S27  John 
Walker,    a   druggist,   of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  invented 
matches    tipped   with    sul- 
phur, sulphide  of  antimony, 
and     chlorate     of    potash. 
These  he  called  Congreves, 
after  Sir  William  C'ongrevc, 
inventor   of  the  Congreve 
rocket.     They  were  sold  at 
the   rate   of    l.s.   per    box, 
containing  eighty-four 
matches,   with    a   piece  of 
glass  paper  folded,  through 
which  each  match  had  to 
be  drawn  to  strike  it.    The 
Congreves    were     followed 
in  l.s:30  by  the  noisy  I'ro- 
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iiiethcans,  which  were  made  ol'  paper,  rolled  and  tijiped  with 
chlorate  of  ]X)tash  and  sugar,  with  a  thin  glass  globule  attached 
containing  sulphurit;  acid,  which  w^'^s  liberated  when  the  glass 
broke  as  it  was  rubbed  on  a  rough  surface.  In  ]H'A'.i  ]ihosphorus 
matches  began  to  be  imported  irom  Austria  and  South  (iermany 
in  quantities  of  commercial  importance. 

The  uses  of  mineral  oil  were  unknown  connnercially  till 
iSo'J.  Petroleum  springs  till  then  were  suffered  to  run  to 
waste  ;  all  that  was  drawn  was  sold  as  a  liniment  called 
"American  oil."  In  1847  Iv  ^\'.  llinney  had  found  that  the 
oil  from  a  Derbyshire  spring  could  be  used  for  lamps,  and 
when  the  Alfreton  spring  was  exhausted  Mr.  James  Young, 
of  Glasgow,  decided  to  distil  from  the  Boghead  coal  near 
Bathgate,  and  carried  on  the  works  till  listilj.  By  that  time 
the  American  springs  were  sending  immense  quantities  into 
the  market  at  cheap  rates. 

By  the  use  of  mineral  instead  of  fixed  oils  it  was  possible 
to  greatly  simplify  the  mechani.sm  of  lamps.  B3'  the  use  of 
paraffin  and  stearine,  candles  of  the  cheaper  sort  were  improved. 
(ias  was  introduced  more  freely  into  private  houses  as  it  became 
less  expensive,  as  the  service  pipes  and  bui'uers  were  improved, 
and  the  fear  of  explosions  passed  off.  In  1S21  it  was  still 
thought  a  great  luxury. 

The  cleansing  properties  of  paraffin  have  also  made  great 
changes.  Soap)  has  been  improved  and  cheapened.  Blacking 
was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to  the  Georgian  dandy,  who 
failed  to  produce  witli  champagne  so  good  an  effect  as  Dav 
and  JVlartin  .secured  with  their  cheap  mixture,  sold  in  stone 
jars  to  escape  the  glass-tax.  Numbers  of  such  small  changes 
can  easily  be  called  to  mind.  Of  much  importance  as  atfecting 
the  public  health  and  the  ajjpearance  of  towns  was  the  with- 
drawal in  1831  of  the  tax  on  slate-rooting,  and  in  1851  of  the 
window-tax. 

The  duties  of  housekeeping  have  been  lightened  in  innumer- 
able ways.  Bought  jams,  preserved  foods,  tinned,  bottled,  fresh 
and  dried  foreign  productions  of  all  kinds,  make  it  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  housekeeper  to  be  generally  a  3-ear  in  advance 
of  time,  with  a  store-room  tliat  would  sujjply  the  needs  of  a 
besieged  garrison,  which  yet  nmst  be  continually  replenished 
as  the  preserving  seasons  come  round. 
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Till-  proscnt  ccntuiy  had  made  it  usual  aiuontf  the  upper  and 
laiddlo  classes  to  eat,  meat  at  thivo  meals  in  the  day.  Meat- 
brcakt'asts  are  modern  instituiinns.  In  1.S4.")  Sir  W.  1'.  Lennox, 
rccoimtiui;-  the  pleasures  of  a  stay  at  Horton,  says  there  was  at 
hreakl'as;  always  a  bill  of  faro  sent  up  from  the  kitchen.  Instead 
of  haviu!.;-  the  sideboard  covered  with  dishes  of  cutlets,  grills, 
id(hieys,  eg_<,'s  and  bacon,  etc.,  which  get  cold  and  elanuny  unless 
tpiickiy  attacked,  a  wH<'  was  put  in  the  hands  of  every  guest  as 
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he  entered  the  room,  from  which  he  made  his  choice.  Tea, 
cotFee,  etc.,  were  handed.  ,ind  not  poured  out  by  the  hostess;  to 
see  the  hostess  pour  out  he  found  as  odious  as  for  the  guest  to  be 
asked  to  carve.  How  shocked  would  William  Harrison  have 
been  had  he  been  present  at  this  breakfast !  (Vol.  III.,  p.  .'i-iO.) 
Among  the  poor,  too,  it  is  certain  that  nnich  more  meat  is  eaten 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  importation  of  foreign 
meat  at  low  prices  has  done  nuich  to  bring  this  about.  Many 
more  are  the  minor  changes  affecting  domestic  comfort.  Ijcuiiox 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  supply  of  baths  at  Horton.  Hot 
water,  fires  in  bedrooms,  armchairs,  were  comforts  rarely  enjoyed 
by  the  middle  classes  till  the  last  half  of  the  period.  Tiic 
poor  of  London   were  provided  with  the  first  public    bath  and 
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wash-house   in    Glasshouse    Y.inl    in    J.S4rx     Tlic    catalogue    of 
such   details  may  be  almost  iudetiuitely  prolonged. 

The  vast  growtli  of  the  urhan  ]io[)ulation  has  changed  tlu; 
character  of  English  provincial  life  within  tlie  ]ieriod.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century  more  than  one-third  of  the  ]iopulation  of 
England  and  Wales  dwelt  in  towns  of  over  20,000  iidiabitants, 
and  the  great  centres  of  populatinn  have  changed  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  to  previous  centuries.  In  1!S25  Dublin  was  second  only 
to  London;  in  JNol  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  stood 
Growth  of  before  it.  Manchester,  which  in  LS25  had  140,000,  in  18.51  had 
401,:521  :  Liverpool  rose  from  120.000  to  37.5,9.5.5.  Glasgow 
stood  fourth  in  1825  instead  of  second  as  now.  Edinburgh 
and  Birmingham  followed,  and  only  these  six  towns  had  over 
100,000  inhabitants.  JSristoI  with  SO.OOO,  Lced.s,  Sheffield, 
Plymouth  with  from  50,000  to  (iO.OOO,  brought  up  the  rear. 
In  1851  Leeds  bad  risen  to  172,270;  Bristol  and  .Sheffield 
followed  with  over  1:^5,000.  In  1816  no  Middlesbrough 
existed ;  Swansea  was  a  village.  With  this  vast  growth  has 
come  an  increase  in  the  importance  of  local  interests,  in  local 
opportunities  of  every  kind.  A  large  mnnber  of  wealthy 
people  can  enjoy  a  varied  life  without  staying  long  in  London. 
A  country  holiday,  long  or  short,  is  now  considered  a  necessity 
by  all  classes  except  the  very  poor.  Although  the  importance 
of  London  to  the  whole  country  is  fully  as  great  as  ever  it 
was,  London  influences  now  go  out  to  the  country;  it  is  less 
necessary  to  be  constantly  in  London  in  order  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  world.  The  harder  it  was  in  old  times  to  reach 
London,  the  more  determined  were  the  efforts  of  fashionable 
people  to  get  there ;  now  that  it  is  easy  to  go  people  come 
and  go  incessantly.  All  classes  know  each  other  somewhat 
better  now;  the  arrogance  of  the  aristocracy  is  less  insolent, 
the  bitterness  of  the  democracy  less  uninformed  and  ignorant. 
It  is  no  longer  only  in  "  contests  with  the  clods "  that  rich 
men  and  poor  have  their  one  opportunity  of  meeting  on  equal 
terms.  In  every  large  town  now  there  are  many  who  take  to 
heart  the  existence  of  an  "  East  End,"  Avho  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  social  duties  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  who 
realise  something  of  the  ditficulties  of  philanthropy;  where 
formerly  it  was  possible  to  number  the  more  energetic  philan- 
thropists, now  their  name  is  legion. 


Mingling 
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Precedence  ami  ('ti(|iiclli^  in  tin'  lirsl  li:ilt'  ot'  \\\o  <'i'iilury  liad  Home  Life 
been  sui)reiiicly  important  matters  in  |)rovin('ial  sDciety,  and  society 
those  who  loved  the  artiticialitics  ot  civilisation  found  in  them 
compensation  lor  the  dreariness  of  lilo.  'I'ln'  iinportanec  assumed 
at  one  time  by  small  domestic  incidents  which  would  nowadays 
be  ii^nored  makes  it  apjiear  that  our  lives  are  Hat  and  colourless 
in  comparison  with  those  ol'  our  ancestors,       Those,  again,   who 
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enjoyed  nature  and  the  charms  of  a  siui[)le  life  had  o|i])ortuiiities 
which  rarely  come  to  us.  It  was  not  then,  as  now,  ordy  the 
favoured  few  who  can  keep  pigs,  kill  them,  and  make  black 
puddings,  sausages,  and  hams  at  home.  It  was  suffered  then  in 
the  heart  ot  the  largest  towns.  It  was  easier  with  a.  little  ener^v 
and  invention  to  create  a  sensation  and  to  dazzlt;  the  neighbour- 
hood :  a  little  intellectual  effort  went  a  long  way.  Outside  ibe 
family  circle  women,  it  is  true,  had  not  much  to  look  for,  but 
within  tliere  was  freedom,  even  variety.  It.  is  ])ossiblo  that  more 
pains  were  taken  then  to  make  home  ha]i]iy  l)y  those  whose  gifts 
lay   that  way,  since  in  the  home  life    lay    the    only    chance  of 
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happiness.  The  naturally  gay  were,  it  would  scciu,  nioro  gay ; 
the  little  excitements  of  life  were  more  exciting.  But  those  were 
not  happy  times  for  the  gloomy-minded,  for  provincial  people 
who  had  any  sorrows  to  forget :  there  was  no  chance  to 
escape  from  woes  in  the  hurry  of  an  active  existence.  As  life 
becomes  busier  for  all  classes  the  desire  for  pleasure  grows 
stronger,  and  with  larger  educational  and  intellectual  opportuni- 
ties for  both  sexes  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  have  become  more 
varied,  while  the  development  of  taste  has  given  fuller  conscious- 
ness to  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  demands  made  on  life  are 
greater,  and  to  him  that  asks  much,  much  shall  be  given. 
Goodness  becomes  more  attractive,  for  it  is  not  identified  now, 
as  once  it  was,  with  religious  strictness,  with  the  forbidding 
of  pleasure,  of  theatres,  of  dancing,  of  cards ;  it  is  no  longer 
conceived  as  a  mere  negation  of  evil,  it  has  more  of  positive 
quality.  Blake  has  as  a  motto  of  Hell :  "  Damn  braces,  bless 
relaxes."  Who  knows  l)ut  it  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  motto 
of  Heaven  ? 


JAMES        ScdTTisii    legislation    has    tended    more    and    mow    to    assiiiii- 
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Scotland,  lation  With  that  for  England,  but  certain  great  movements, 
reflected  in  the  Engli.sh  statute-book,  have  had  their  counter- 
parts in  the  North  as  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
Scotland — notably,  Elementary  Education,  Endowed  Schools, 
Public  Health,  Road  Reform,  and  Local  Government.  Grofter 
Acts,  again — a  conspicuous  feature — may  be  regarded  as  a 
reflex  of  the  Allotments  Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 

Educatioa  Not  till  1872   was  there  secured   a  settlement  of  the  long- 

pending  question  of  education.  The  Act  transferred  control  from 
the  clergy  to  School  Boards,  relieved  landlords  from  the  burden 
of  maintenance  of  schools  and  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  laid  this 
on  the  general  community.  The  religious  difhculty  was  solved 
by  neither  prescribing  nor  proscribing,  all  being  left  to  the  arbit- 
rament of  the  local  ballot.  The  Presbyterian  churches  practically 
withdrew  from  the  field,  so  that  the  Voluntary  schools  difficulty 
has  no  existence  in  Scotland.  All  parties  find  in  the  cumulative 
vote  a  tempting  instrument  for  keeping  alive  sectarian  ambition 
and  iealousies.  The  old  system  hail  broken  down  most  seriously 
in    the  larger    towns,  and    here   the    secondary  education,  long 
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sii]i]ilic(l  liv  o'raimii.'ir  sclionls,  sonii  IouiliI  iisdf  in  cnnipctiiioii 
witli  that  developed  by  tlie  Act.  'J"o  rcniody  tliis  the  Kiulowed 
Schools  Act.  (1.S.S2)  sccufcd  for  socoiidarv  education  cnoi'inoiis 
funds,  the  fniii  of  ai^^i's  of  pious  htHpiest,  thus  handiiiL;'  over  to 
the  well-to-do  what  had  in  most  cases  lieeu  designed  for  the 
poor  and  ncedv. 

Thi'  Act  (if  1S.")S  eiKU'niiiusK-  stimulaled   the  hiiiher  learning 
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on  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  evidence  before  the  Univer 
(Joinmi.ssion  of  l.s2iS,  but  did  little  to  remove  the  weakest  point  ^^ '^^• 
in  the  Scotch  University  system,  the  preponderance  of  pro- 
fessorial lectnring  over  teaching.  The  later  Act  of  1890  has 
efifected  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Universities. 
The  most  notable  academic  event  of  the  time  was  the  removal 
of  Glasgow  College  from  its  old  and  limited  site  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  to  the  commanding  eminence  of  Gihiinnr  Hill 
(1869),  at  a  total  cost  of  little  short  of  half  a  nnllion.  in  the 
same  j'ear  Ediid)in-gh  Medical  School  was  succcssfulh-  stormed 
at  last  bv  five  women  students. 
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I'luler  the  Act  of  l.S(;7,  ainciidod  1870,  rural  and  urban  sani- 
tary districts  were  created,  and  for  the  first  time  tlie  duty  of 
guanhng  oiu"  social  and  industrial  environment  was  made  a  legal 
claim  on  the  whole  couimuuii\-.  The  ])i'riod  has  seen  the  fruits 
of  such  measures  as  the  Improvement  Acts  for  Edinburgh  (l<SfJ5) 
and(ilasgo\v  (lSri()).  'i'ho  marvellous  advance  in  the  standard 
of  well-being  and  taste  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  large 
towns  have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  within  living  memory, 
and  this  on  a  scale  that  marks  a  revolution  in  public  feeling. 
Open  spaces  in  towns,  long  ovcrlo(.)kcd,  are  now  appreciated. 
Edinbiu-gh  led  the  way  in  this  direction  by  laying  out  the 
Meadows  as  a  public  park  in  1853.  The  tramway  apjDeared 
first  in  Glasgow  in  August,  1872,  innuediately  after  the  lead  of 
Liverpool  and  London.  A  cliange,  equally  vital  to  the  country 
districts,  was  the  nuieh  older  measure  of  Road  Refoi'm,  origin- 
ating in  184.5  and  eonsummated  by  the  Act  of  1881,  which  sub- 
stituted a  general  assessment  for  the  machinery  of  tolls  and 
local  trusts,  heavily  burdened  with  delit.  After  June,  1883, 
tolls  ceased  to  exist.  The  supply  of  water  and  gas  in  large  towns 
was  gradually  assumed  by  numicipalitics.  Hei-e  the  example 
of  Cilasgow  and  Edinburgh  spread  to  the  rural  districts,  where 
the  Local  Government  Act  (188.5)  has  given  corporate  life  to 
scattered  comnumities.  It  restored  the  office  of  Scottish 
Secretarjr,  condjined  shortly  after  the  Union  with  that  of  the 
Lord  Advocate. 
Industry  Scotland  has  pla3'ed  a  leading  part  in  the  greatest  engineering 

advance  of  recent  times,  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  its  appli- 
cations on  the  largest  scale.  The  Steel  Company  of  Scotland, 
first  at  Newton  in  1871  and  next  at  Blochairn  in  1880,  has  made 
the  Clyde  the  centre  for  the  manufactm-e  of  Siemens  steel 
(p.  74(j).  The  Forth  Bridge  (p.  740)  was  a  colossal  triumph  for 
the  new  material.  The  steel  for  the  structure  was  made  in 
Glasgow,  and  put  in  place  by  Sir  William  Arrol,  an  engineer  of 
that  city.  The  bridge  was  begun  in  1882,  and  opened  in  1889. 
Previously  a  substantial  railway-bridge  over  the  Tay  at  Dundee 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  slight  iron  structure  blown  down  in 
the  terrific  winter  gale  of  1879.  Lord  Kelvin's  vast  and  varied 
services  to  physical  and  electrical  science  have  been  mentioned 
elsewhere  (pp.  711,  729). 

The  Admiralty  led  the  way  in  applying  steel  to  shipbuilding 
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when  DiMiIiV  ot'  Dunil'aftiin  luinoil  niit  tlir  l!i'<l(iiihl,(l>li>  {\S7  h.  Marine 
The  success  of  tlie  inunutaclurc  led  Id  a  crowd  of  Clyde  indtis-  f"^"""^" 
tries,  notablv  to  the  btiildhi.u'  of  warships.  Xo  sooner  had  Clyde 
engineers  triiuiiphed  in  buildini;-  iiowcrfnl  ships  of  inm  and  sub- 
sequently of  steel  than  they  turned  to  such  agents  in  clVecting 
the  best  results  in  economy  and  ethciency  as  the  surface  con- 
denser, the  coiniMiuud    engine    (jip.  4(I4,  ToO;,  and    tlie    triple- 
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expansion  principle.  Kirke  of  Dumbarton  successfully  applied 
triple-expansion  to  the  engines  of  the  PmjKJiifis  in  lS7-i.  There, 
too,  WiUiani  Denny,  with  the  lielp  of  the  famous  Leven  Experi- 
n^ental  Tank  (188:]),  established  data  for  calculations  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  modern  shipbuilder.  The  Clyde  Harbour  Tiie  ciyde 
Trust  has  kept  pace  with  this  rapiid  -jn'ogress  in  the  building 
of  long,  deep,  powerful  steam.ships.  The  first  steam-drcilger 
began  work  in  1824,  and  for  long  thereafter  the  material  removed 
was  used  to  build  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  in  18(j2  steam 
hopper  barges  were  introduced  for  removing  the  dredgings  to 
the  deeper  waters.  Now  the  river  from  Port  (ilasgow  to  (Uasgow 
is  practically  a  deep-sea  canal,  adapted  for  the  largest  of  ships. 
Till  1869  the  river-bank  supplied  the  ipiayage  of  the  port  of 
Glasgow,    but    in    that    vear    an  Act    was  obtained   for   a  mag- 
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niticent  new  dock,  opened  in  InT:!,  and  tlii.s  lia.s  lieen  followed 
by  others. 

The  great  blow  of  the  I'lisruption  roTised  the  Church  to  fresh 
efforts.  By  tlie  Robertson  Extc^nsion  Sclienie,  ;J51  new  charges 
were  founded  and  endowed  (1854-S()).  This  was  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  policy  of  the  pre-Disruption  days,  when  the  Moderates 
deprecated  the  creation  of  small,  struggling  churches.  Within 
the  Cluu-ch  itself  a  notable  liberalising  process  has  been  in  pro- 
gress, and  this  both  in  creed  and  ritual.  An  extremely  unpopular 
chvu-ch  rate,  the  annuity  tax,  a  long-standing  grievance  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  1871.  The  Assembly, 
after  a  vigorous  attack  extending  over  several  years  (1857-69), 
was  at  last  got  to  condenm  patronage,  and  this  led  to  the  Act 
abolishing  this  fruitful  source  of  trouble  (1874). 

Economic  changes  have  sorely  crippled  the  oldest  of  indus- 
tries, agriculture,  bringing  in  their  train  what  is  ahnost  a  social 
revolution.  Clyde  triumphs  in  shipbuilding  have  contributed 
to  this  result  in  keeping  the  foreign  supply  of  food-stuffs  lucra- 
tive and  expeditious.  The  Bell-Colman  refrigerating  process, 
a  Clyde  mvention,  was  first  successfull}'  applied,  about  the  close 
of  the  period,  to  sea-going  vessels,  when  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat 
was  brought  from  Australia  in  good  condition.  Extensive 
depopulation  and  consecpient  unequal  disti'ibution  of  labour 
have  brought  about  changes  in  rural  economy,  which  have  in 
turn  stimulated  invention.  Few  contrivances  have  had  more 
notable  effects  than  the  reaper,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bell  of  Carmyllie  (1799-1869),  and  in  successful  and  extensive 
operation  after  the  middle  of  the  century  (p.  477).  But  the 
economic  distress  of  the  Lowland  farmer  is  mild  in  comparison 
with  that  of  his  Highland  compatriot.  His  story  is  told  in  the 
Report  of  the  Crofter  Commission,  1884.  In  the  agrarian  move- 
ment of  which  it  was  the  outcome  the  Highlander  made  no 
claim  to  dual  ownership,  limiting  himself  to  a  demand  for 
enlarged  holdings,  especially  for  grazing,  and  security  of  tenure. 
The  period  1748-1825  (end  of  the  clearances)  witnessed  fiir- 
reaching  changes  in  the  formation  of  big  sheep-farms,  entailing 
the  appropriation  of  township  lands,  long  farmed  in  common, 
and  the  removal  of  the  peasant  cultivators  or  crofters  to  the 
arable  sea-coast  strip,  generally  jjoor  in  soil  and  limited  in  area. 
The  lartre  farmers  who  took  their  tjlace  were  often  absent  tenants 
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of  absent  lamllonls,  loaviui^-  Imi  I'rw  natural  and  inrclliy;eiifc 
leaders  of  the  coiniiiunity,  and  these  seattere(l  over  wide  areas. 
Latterlj'  this  reversion  to  pastoral  conditions  has  not  liern  a 
success  for  the  sheep-fanners  any  more  than  tlie  needy  and 
unproLjressive  crofter,  who,  regardless  of  conseipiences,  allowed 
the  sqiuittinj,'  of  cotters  to  go  on  unchecked — a  process  aggra- 
vated by  the  perilous  subdivision  of  his  petty  croft  among  his 
dependent   relatives.      For    awhile  kelp-burning    diffused    nmeli 
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money,  but  the  industry  collapsed  after  1S.51.  Fishing,  too,  of 
which  nnieh  had  been  expected,  was  impossible  to  this  farming 
population  in  the  absence  of  harbours,  access  tn  markets,  and 
capital.  Government  has  done  very  little  to  help.  C'onnnercial 
enterprise,  however,  stimulated  by  this  age  of  sport  and  touring, 
has  done  and  is  doing  far  more  than  legislation  or  imperial 
doles.  Orkney  and  Shetland  started  for  itself  a  direct  service 
to  Leith  in  18:33.  About  the  same  time  liurns  began  the  West 
Highland  trade,  subset] uently  taken  up  by  the  firm  of  Hutcheson 
(now  Maebrayne).  After  her  ^[ajesty  passed  over  the  Koyal 
Koute    in   1847,  an  iuunense    impetus    was   given   to    Highland 
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touring-.  Kailways  liilluwed,  l)Oninnin<^-  with  the  Highlanil  ( I.S(i5), 
extended  ultimately  to  Wick.  The  Callander  and  Oban  Railway 
tapped  much  of  the  west  coast.  But  to  reach  the  more  central 
districts,  and  ultimately  the  remoter  north-west,  a  railway  from 
Glasgow  to  Fort  William  was  projected.  Thrown  out  in  Pai'lia- 
inent  (1883),  it  was  not  opened  till  more  than  ten  years  later, 
and  was  subsequently  extended  towards  loch  Ness  and  Skye. 


l'!ii>l„i     Wihun,  .11"' 
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The  Fenian  Society,  which  took  definite  shape  in  1862,  had  for 
its  object  to  effect  the  independence  of  Ireland  by  force  of  arms: 
and  the  momljers  were  sworn  in  and  the  proceedings  were 
carried  on  in  secret  council.  The  leaders,  like  those  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party,  were  men  of  education  and  high  moral 
character ;  and  their  organ,  the  Irlsli  People,  which  decried  con- 
stitutional agitation  and  openly  advocated  armed  resistance,  was 
conducted  with  great  ability.  In  18G5  a  number  of  the  leading 
Fenians  were  arrested,  including  the  chief  organiser,  James 
Stephens  ;  but  a  iew  days  later  Stephens  escaped  from  prison 
by  the  help  of  his  warders,  who  themselves  had  been  sworn  in  as 
Fenians.     The  others  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal 
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servituik'.  Tho  iiuivcim'iit  s])rea(l,  however,  nut  niil\-  in  Irchiml 
lull  also  ill  England  and  America;  and  the  ranks  were  swelled 
liy  the  accession  of  larii^e  niinihcrs  of  Irislinien  who  had  fought 
throutrh  the  recent  Aiiuu'ican  \\  iir.  lu  ISOT  there  was  a  risin<j 
on  a  small  scale,  which  was  suppressed  without,  any  ditiii-ulty. 
A  plan  to  seize  Chester  Castle  with  its  store  of  arms  was  dis- 
closed to  the  authorities  in  time  enough  to  prevent  its  execution. 
Shortl)'  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rescue  of  two  Fenian 
prisoners  from  a.  jirison  van  in  Manchester,  the  police  oHiccr  in 
charge  was  uninti'Utionally  shot  dead;  for  which  three  of  the 
rescue  party,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  were  tried  and  hanged. 
Near  the  end  of  the  same  year  (18(i7)  an  attempt  was  made  .to 
blow  up  Clerkenwell  Prison,  with  the  idea  of  rescuing  a  Fenian 
prisoner  who  was  contined  in  it,  which  caused  the  death  of 
several  men  and  other  scarcely  less  dreadful  ('(msequences  to 
many  people  in  the  neighbourhood  (p.  520). 

These  events,  happening  in  quick  succession,  seriously 
turned  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  measures  of  restoring  Ireland  to  a  condition  of  tran- 
quillit}'.  It  was  felt  that  reform,  was  needed  in  three  directions, 
or,  as  Mr,  Gladstone  expressed  it,  that  the  Iri.sh  Upas  tree  had 
three  branches — the  Established  C'hurch,  the  system  of  land  The  Irish 
tenure,  and  the  system  of  national  education — meaning  chiefly  ise"'^'^  ' 
Universit}'  Education.  At  the  end  of  18G8  there  was  a  genei'al 
election,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Premier  with  a  great 
Liberal  majority  (p.  520).  Attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  It  had  been 
originally  established  and  richly  endowed  with  the  direct 
object  of  converting  the  Roman  Catholic  people  to  the 
Protestant  faith;  but  so  far  was  it  from  accomplishing  this, 
that  the  Catholics  had  relatively  increased,  and  at  this  time 
the  Established  Church  Protestants  formed  only  about  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  population.  After  most  determined  opposition 
and  vehement  denunciations,  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
was  disestablished  by  the  Gladstone  Government  in  I  <S(j!t.  due 
regard  being  had  to  vested  interests. 

The  next  question  was  the  land.     In    ISTO  Mr.  Gladstone  The  Laud 
had  a  Bill   passed   intended   to   secure    for   the    tenants   com       "^  •  i""- 
pensation    for   improvements   and   for    disturbance;   in   case   of 
eviction,  and  also  to  encourage  peasant  proprietorship)  (p.  523). 
308 
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But  the  landlords  in  various  waj's  impeded  the  working  of  the 
measure,  so  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  carried 
out  only  to  a  triHing  extent.  Compensation  for  disturbance 
afforded  little  or  no  security ;  evictions  went  on  as  busily  as 
ever — two  or  three  thousand  a  year — and  the  population  still 
continued  to  run  down. 

Next  came  an  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  University 
Education  (p.  52()).  There  were  at  this  time  in  Ireland  the 
Dublin  University — or  Trinity  College,  as  it  is  usually  called — 
a  purely  Protestant  institution,  though  admitting  Catholics  to 
degrees ;  and  the  ft)ueen's  University,  with  its  three  colleges, 
in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  founded  in  184.5,  but  having  no 
jDrovision  for  rehgious  teaching.  The  Catholics  demanded  a 
University  of  their  own,  endowed  and  chartered,  and  in  all 
respects  on  an  equality  with  Trinity  College.  Twenty  yeava 
previously  the  Catholic  bishops  had  established  a  Catholic 
University  in  DubHn,  which  Avas  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
was  well  attended ;  but  it  had  no  charter  and  no  power  to 
confer  degrees.  In  f(S73  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  abolish  both  the  existing  Universities  and  to  create 
a  central  one,  to  which  Trinity  College,  the  three  Queen's 
University  Colleges,  and  the  Catholic  University  should  be 
affiliated ;  but  the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  Thus,  so  far,  only 
one  branch  of  the  Upas  tree  had  been  dealt  with  successfully. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Isaac  Butt,  a  Protestant  barrister, 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  was  revived ;  and  in  the  General 
Election  of  1874  more  than  fifty  Irish  Home  llulers  were 
returned  to  Parliament.  Butt's  motions  in  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  were,  as  usual,  easily  voted  down, 
on  which  the  Home  Rulers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
land,  but  their  efforts  in  Parliament  for  land  reform  were 
fruitless. 

Tin-  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  187.S,  provides  for  intermediate  (or  secondary)  education,  by 
yearly  public  examination  of  students,  by  awarding  prizes  and 
exhibitiiins  to  successful  students,  and  by  paying  results  fees 
under  certain  conditions  to  managers  of  schools.  The  expenses 
are  defrayed  from  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Disestablished 
Church.  This,  like  the  National  System  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion, has  been  very  successful. 
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The  condition  ol  lliu  .siuull  rariMiuL;'  classes  conlinut-'d  so  The  Land 
alarniinu  that  the  hxiid  question  now  overshadowed  all  others:  ^^^ue. 
and  abont  1.S7!)  the  Land  Leai^'ue  was  formed  by  ^lichacl  I'aviti, 
;i  lea<,'no  destined  to  exercise  a  most  important,  inllucnrc  on 
Irish  artairs.  In  the  following  year  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the 
greatest  tignre  in  Irish  politieal  history  of  tlu;  latter  half  of  the 
century,  became  the    leader   of  the  Irish  ]>arty.     In  the  same 
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year  (18S0)  there  was  a  General  Election  (p.  h'?,'.\),  and  the 
Liberals  came  into  power  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  land  agitation  grew  more  violent  than  ever,  for  evictions 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  the  ])ractice  of  boy- 
cotting began  to  be  resorted  to.  The  methods  of  the  peo]ile 
were  similar  to  those  carried  on  during  the  tithe  war  (]>.  I4.S), 
and  for  a  time  boycotting  became  a  leading  feature  in  the  land 
agitation.  An  nnsnccessfnl  attempt  to  convict  and  punish  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League  was  followed  by  Mr.  Foi-ster's 
Coercion  Act,  giving  power  to  arrest  all  persons  "  reasonably 
suspected"  of  certain  specified  offences.  A\'hile  this  Bill  was 
passing  through  Parliament,  the  system  of  Parliamrntary 
Obstruction,  which  had  been  brought  to  great  ])erferlion  by 
Parnell  and  Biggar,  came  into  full  play,  and  the  proceedings 
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were   greatly  protracted.      But  the  Bill  became  law  in  ilarcli, 
LSSl.  ' 
The  Land  The  tirst  real   attempt    to   go  to    the   heart    of    the    lund 

question  was  made  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  passed  by  tlie 
Gladstone  Cxovernment  (p.  584).     While   passing   through    the 
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{liei^rodiu'cd  by  special  pernms'wii  of  the  Proprietors  of  "Punch.'') 

Commons,  what  is  called  the  "  Healy  Clause,"  exempting  the 
tenants'  improvements  from  rent,  was  inserted  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy.  Before  becoming  law  the  Bill  was  twice 
sent  back  to  the  Commons  by  the'  House  of  Lords,  so  altered 
as  to  render  it  almost  useless ;  but  the  Commons  Avere  deter- 
mined, and  the  Lords  passed  it  in  the  end,  much  against 
their  will.      A  Land  Court   was   formed   for   fixins;   fair   rents 
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and  for  sctt]in<ir  rlisputes  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
rent  once  fixed  by  this  coiut  remained  stationary  tor  fifteen 
years,  during  which  there  could  be  no  eviction  except  for  serious 
broach  of  contract,  such  as  non-payment  of  rent.  Tiie  Irish 
members,  whose  ideas   had  expanded   as  the  land   contest  in 
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Ireland  grew  more  bitter  and  protection  for  the  tenant  more 
necessary,  accepted  the  measure  as  an  instalment  of  what  was 
due ;  and  expres.sed  their  determination  to  have  the  landlords 
bought  out,  and  the  land  put  in  possession  of  the  tenants. 
The  Act  was,  however,  extensively  made  use  of;  and  liio  Land 
Court  and  its  branches  fixed  fair  rents  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  with  an  average  reduction  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 
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Meantime,  under  .Mr.  Forster's  Act,  great  numbers  of 
persons  had  been  im])ris(iiied  on  "reasonable  suspicion" — no 
ottence  speciKed.  At  lengtli,  in  October,  18«1,  matters  came  to 
a  climax  when  Mr.  Parnell  and  many  of  the  other  chief  leaders 
were  arrested  and  lodged  in  Kilmaiiiham  (Jaol.  This  was 
followed  by  the  No-rent  I\Ianifcsto  from  the  imprisonrd 
leaders,  which,  however,  wa,s  universally  condoumod  l>y  the 
clergy,  and  was  not  obeyed  to  any  extent.     But  it  led  to  the 

sujjpression  of  the  Land 
League  by  Government  pro- 
clamation. After  the  im- 
|)i'isc)nnient  of  the  leaders  the 
state  of  the  countiy  became 
worse  than  ever,  and  murders 
and  other  outrages  increased. 
At  length  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  arrest  of 
Parnell  and  the  others  was 
a  mistake,  and  did  harm 
instead  of  good  ;  and  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  was  resolved 
on.  Mr.  Forster's  Act  was 
(lro]i])ed,  and  the  suspects 
were  all  released  ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Forster  resigned  the 
Chief  Secretarj'ship,  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  was  ap- 
hopes  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
There  had  grown  up  in  Dublin 
a  secret  society  calling  themselves  "  Invincibles,"  whose  chief 
agency  in  carrying  out  their  plans  was  assassination;  and  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1882,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Burke  the  Under-Secretary,  Avere  murdered  in  the  PhcEuix  Park, 
Dublin  (p.  537) — a  crime  which  created  no  less  horror  and 
grief  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.  Tliis  terminated  for  a  time 
the  iDolicy  of  conciliation,  and  a  stringent  Coercion  Bill  was 
passed.  After  some  further  attempts  at  assassination  the  mur- 
derers were  brought  to  justice;  five  of  the  Invincibles  were 
hanged,  and  others  were  sent  to  penal  servitude.     These  events 
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were  followed  liy  a  scries  of  (lynainite  outmges  in  London  in 
188-i  and  l.SN.J,  which  had  been  concocted  in  America:  Imi 
these,  too,  ceased  on  the  lajise  of  the  Coercion  Act.  The  re- 
maining events  of  LSS')  (p.  540),  need  no  special  detail   here. 


Oi-'     late     }ears     the     ancient     Language    and     Lileralin-o     of 
Ireland  have  attracted  nnich  attention.     The  movement  betran 
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al.ioiit  half  a  century  ago:  and  it  will  lie  interesting  to  sketcli    p-  w, 
the  progress  of  Celtic  learninjr  during  tliat  time,  so  lar  as  ii    ceitic 
concerns    Ireland,    and    to    indicate   its   present   position   and   schoiar- 
fiUure  prospects.     The  study  is  a  difficult  one,  fjr  the  (Jaelic 
texts    preserved    in    manuscripts    comprise    specimens    of   the 
language  dating  from  the  seventh  century  downwards:  and  as 
Irisli    underwent,    from     century    to    century,     those    gradual 
changes  that  every  living  language  is  subject  to,  the  Gaelic  of 
the  early  centuries  differs  at  least  as  nuich  from  the  modern 
language,   in   vocabulary,   orthograph\\    and    infiection,   as    the 
language   of  Chaucer   does   from    that   of  Tennyson.      In   the 
case   of  Irish,   moreover,   there   is   this   additional   element   of 
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difficulty :  that  the  continuity  of  the  written  language  was 
broken  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  manuscripts  during  the 
Danish  and  Anglo-Norman  invasions ;  so  that  we  have  now 
numerous  earl}'  pieces  containing  words,  phrases,  and  allusions 
which  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  explain.  These  obscure 
old  texts  are  chiefly  contained  in  manuscripts  preserved  in 
Dublin. 

In  Continental  lilu-aries  there  are  numerous  copies  of  the 
Latin  classics,  full  of  interlined  and  marginal  glosses  or  explana- 
tions, in  Irish,  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Latin  text, 
written  by  Irish  teachers,  mainly  for  the  use  of  those  of  their 
Irish  pupils  who  were  learning  Latin.  They  were  written  during 
those  ages  when  Irish  scholars  and  missiona-rics  fre([uented  the 
Continent  and  were  employed  as  professors  in  many  of  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  schools  and  colleges.  By  the  help 
of  these  glosses,  which  date  from  the  seventh  to  the  nintli 
century,  the  meanings  of  innumerable  Irish  words  and  phrases, 
long  lost,  have  been  recovered,  by  reversing  the  original  inten- 
tion— the  Irish  being  now  explained  by  the  Latin,  mstead  of 
Latin  b}'  Irish.  By  means  of  these  glosses  also,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  Celtic  dialects,  the  great  German  scholar,  Johann 
Kaspar  Zeuss,  constructed  his  "  Grammatica  Celtica,"  a  complete 
granmiar  of  the  four  ancient  dialects  of  Celtic — viz.  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton — which  first  directed  the  attention 
of  Continental  scholars  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  This 
great  work,  which  was  published  in  1853,  laid  the  foundation 
of  Celtic  philology.  Since  his  time  a  great  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental glosses  have  been  published,  chiefly  by  German,  French, 
and  Italian  scholars. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  Celtic  and  Archaeological 
Societies  were  established  in  Dublin,  under  wdiose  auspices 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan  translated  and  annotated,  with  srreat 
learning  and  research,  a  niunber  of  Gaelic  texts,  forming 
several  volumes.  The  most  important  of  all  his  works,  how- 
ever, was  his  edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  whicli 
has  been  mentioned  already  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  276).  In  these 
several  works  O'Donovan  rediscovered,  as  it  were,  .and  restored 
the  ancient  historical  topography  of  Ireland,  which,  when  he 
began  his  labours,  had  been  all  but  lost.  His  fellow-labourer, 
Professor  Eugene  O'Curry,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
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C'atliolif    University.  l^uMin,    on    the    ilauuseript    Miitcrials  of 
Irish  Histor}^    which   were   puMislied    in   one   voitnne   in    LSfil, 
and  at   once  turned    attention  to  the  vast    amount    of  ancient 
Celtic    lore    contained    in    the   collection    of   inanuscrij)ts    pre- 
served  in   the    liliraries    of   Trinity    College    and    of   the    Royal 
Irisli   Academy   in    Dublin.      Another  series  of  his  lectures,  ot 
eipial   importance,  on  the  Planners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Irish    People,    was    published    after    his    death,    edited    by    Dr. 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  of  Cork.     O'Donovan   and   O'Curry    translated 
the   15rehon    Laws,   a    task   of 
enormous    ditticulty.    on    ac- 
coimt  of  the  technical  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  archaic 
and   elliptical    forms    of    ex- 
pression.      Fotir    volumes    of 
these  ancient  laws  have  been 
lately     published,     and     two 
more,   under    the    editorship 
of  Dr.  Robert   Atkinson,  are 
on    the    eve    of    pniblication. 
What    Zeuss    did    on    the 
Continent     these     two    great 
scholars,    O'Donovan    and 
O'Curry,  did  in  Ireland ;  they 
led    the   way   in    the   proper 
scientific    method   of   investi- 
gating   and    illustrating    the 
contents  of  our  ancient  Gaelic 
manuscripts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  (iaelic  scholarship  at 
home.     Contemporary  with  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry  were  three 
other  scholars — the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Reeves,  author  of  several 
important  works  on  Irish  hterature,  among   tliem   his  edition 
of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Colnmba,  a  monument  of  exhaustive 
accurate   learning;   the   Rev.  Dr.  Todd,   who   edited    the   Irish 
Book    of    Hymns,   the    "  Wars    of   the    Irish   with    tho    Danes," 
with  translation,  and  left  several  other  important  works :  and 
Dr.  George  Petric,  who   set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  origin 
of    the    Irish    Round    Towers,  in  his  srreat    work    (Hi    the   "  Ec- 
clesiastical    Architecture    of    Ireland,"    and    who,    though     not 
himself  a  Gaelic  scholar,  was  in  fact    the  guiding  spirit  in   the 
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iiiOYcracnt   for   the  study  of  the   language   and    antiquities  of 
Ireland. 

The  circumstance  whirli  gave,  perhaps,  the  greatest  stimulus 
of  all  to  Celtic  investigation  was  the  publication  in  facviniile 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  since  1870,  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Dublin  Gaelic  manuscripts — viz.  "  The  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow,"  "The  Book  of  Leinster,"  "The  Speckled  Book  of  MacEgan," 
"The  Book  of  Bally  mote,"  and  "The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan"— . 
which  contain  nearly  all  the  important  texts.  Copies  of  these 
books  are  now  in  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe,  so  that 
scholars  everywhere  have  ojjportunities  of  studying  them  without 
coming  to  Dublin ;  and  the  opportunities  have  been  turned  to 
excellent  account.  Several  periodicals  are  now  published  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain  devoted  either  wholl}'  or 
partly  to  Celtic  learning,  such  as  the  Jievue  C'eltique,  Melusine, 
the  Arcliajulogicul  Journal,  etc. 

Among  living  Avorkers,  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  must  be  singled 
out  as  by  far  the  most  distinguished.  He  has  translated  and 
edited  a  great  number  of  Gaelic  glossaries,  ancient  romantic 
tales  and  lives  of  saints,  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
"  Feilire,"  or  poetical  catalogue  of  saints,  written  by  Aengus  the 
Culdee,  with  many  other  texts;  and  the  results  of  his  labours 
will  be  found  partly  in  separate  volumes,  and  partly  in  the 
pages  of  the  Revue  Celtique  and  other  periodicals.  Dr.  Standish 
Hayes  O'Grady  gave  to  the  world  in  1892  a  most  important 
work,  "  Silva  Gadelica,"  consisting  of  text  and  translation  of 
thirty-one  ancient  tales,  with  annotations.  The  Rev.  Edmund 
Hogan,  S..J.,  among  other  works,  published  the  "  Battle  of 
Rossnaree,"  with  original  text  and  translation;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  McCarthy  translated  the  latter  part  of  the  "Annals  of 
Ulster,"  in  continuation  of  the  translation  of  the  earlier  part  by 
the  late  W.  M.  Hennessy,  who  also  translated  the  "Annals  of 
Loch  Ce "  and  the  "  Chronicon  Scotorum."  All  the  scholars 
hitherto  named,  except  Zeuss,  arc,  or  were,  Irishmen.  But  many 
others  arc  working  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  success  in  the 
same  field.  In  Germany  Ernst  Windisch  and  H.  Zimmer,  and 
in  France  H.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  have  brought  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  to  bear  in  illustrating  ancient  Irish  lore  of 
every  kind ;  they  have  published  texts  and  glossaries,  essays 
on    Irish     mythology,    laws,    literature,    philology,    descriptive 
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catalogues  of  inannseripts,  etc.  In  Dublin  Dr.  Robert  AtkinsoD. 
has  printed  several  texts  witli  glossaries,  some  with  and  some 
without  translation ;  and  he  has  in  preparation  a  glossary  of 
the  Brehon  Laws,  and  a  still  more  important  work,  a  complete 
lexicon  of  the  Gaelic  language,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  of  Liverpool,  has  published  a  number  of 
Irish  tales  Avith  translations,  some  in  separate  volumes  and  some 
in  the  Revue  Celtiquc  and  other  periodicals.  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  done,  however,  the  principal  text  of  all  still 
remains  untranslated  and  unpublished.  This  is  a  long  story 
called  the  "  Tain  bo  Chuailnge,"  or  the  "  Cattle  Spoil  of  Quelna," 
the  Irish  epic,  contained  in  "  The  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,"  and 
"  The  Book  of  Leinster,"  which,  from  its  great  difficulty,  has 
hitherto  deterred  Celtic  scholars  from  dealing  with  it.  It  is, 
however,  understood  that  Ernst  Windisch  has  prepared  a 
German  version,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  text  with  the 
German  translation  will  be  soon  given  to  the  world. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  amount  of  learning  and  labour  expended  in  illustrating  the 
ancient  loi-e  of  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  subject  is  attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  investigation  increases  year  by  year ;  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that  it  excites  almost  as  keen  an  interest  among 
scholars  as  we  see  manifested  by  the  public  of  learning  in  the 
study  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  literature  and  antiquities. 
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The  continuous  and  almost  Avorld-wide  war  which  was  waged 
from  1793  to  1S15  was  not  favourable  to  the  work  of  explora- 
tion ;  but  when  the  Napoleonic  incubus  was  removed  in  the 
latter  year,  an  impetus  was  given  in  this,  as  in  other  directions, 
to  British  activity,  which  grew  with  the  century.  But  even  in 
these  oppressive  years  explorers  were  not  entirely  idle. 

Soon  after  1815  Polar  exploration  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased zeal.  Cajitain  Scoresby,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  1806 
reached,  on  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  a  latitude  of  81°  12'  42". 
In  1818  two  Government  expeditions  were  despatched — one 
under  Captain  Buchan,  with  Lieutenant  John  Franklin  as 
second  in  command,  to  Spitzbergen,  and  the  other  under  Captain 
John  Ross,  with  Lieutenant  Edward  Parry  as  second,  to  Davis 
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Straits.  The  fornu'i-  was  unldrlunatc,  luil.  tin'  latter  iiiav  bo 
said  to  have  rediscovered  liatlin's  l!ay.  In  the  foilowinn'  year 
Parry  succeeded  in  pushin<j^  throiigii  Lancaster  Sound  and 
Barrow  Strait,  passing  the  Parry  Islands  on  his  right  to 
Melville  Island,  ahout  halt- way  to  Behring  Strait.  In  a 
second  expedition  (l<S2l-o)  i'arry  discovered  l''ury  and  Jleida 
Strait,   separating    iTelville    rruiusula    iVoni     Cockliurn     Land; 


PASSAGE    TiniOUGH    THE    ICE,    JUXE,    ISIS. 
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and  in  a  third  attempt  (1824)  entered  Barrow  Strait,  and 
explored  the  channel  leading  to  the  south,  which  he  named 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  At  the  same  time  that  Parry  tried  to 
push  his  way  from  the  cast,  Captain  Beechey  entered  the 
Arctic  Sea  by  Behring  Strait  (1826),  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Point  Barrow,  156'  -"il'  ^V.  With  these  two  exjieditions 
a  third  co-operated  by  land  under  Captain  John  Franklin. 
Before  this,  however,  Frankhn  had  succeeded  in  laying  down 
a  considerable  stretch  of  the  coast  of  Arctic  America.  In 
1819-22,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  two  midshipmen, 
Back  and  Hood,  Franklin  made  his  way  by  the  Saskatchewan 
and    the   Barren   (rrounds   to  the   Coppermine   river,  winch   he 
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followed,  descended,  iuul  exploi-rd  the  coast  to  the  east  for  500 
miles,  as  far  as  Cape  Turnagain.  On  his  next  expedition— that 
of  1826 — Franklin,  again  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
descended  the  .Mackenzie  river,  and  laid  down  the  coast  of  the 
continent  thronuh  'M  deorrees  of  longitude — as  far  east  as  the 
Coppermine  river,  and  as  tar  west  as  the  loOth  meridian,  within 
160  miles  of  Eeechey's  farthest.  Meantime,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  Captain  Scoresby  succeeded  (1822)  in  penetrating 
the  ice-barrier  and  carr^'ing  out  a  survey  from  7.5°  N.  to  69'  N.  ; 
and  in  1823  Captain  Sabine  conducted  a  series  of  pendulum 
observations  on  the  same  coast,  in  7.5'"  30'  N.,  surveying  the 
coast  from  72'  to  76'  N.  One  of  the  most  interesting  attempts 
to  penetrate  northwards  was  that  made  by  Captain  Parry  in 
1827,  when  he  i)roceede(l  to  Spitzbergen  in  the  Hecia,  and, 
setting  out  upon  the  ice  in  sledge-boats,  reached  82'  4.5'  N., 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  the  record  northern 
latitude. 

The  next  important  Arctic  expedition  was  equipped  by 
Felix  Booth,  and  placed  under  the  comuiaiad  of  Captain  John 
Ross  and  his  nephew  James  Ross.  This  expedition  left 
England  in  1829-  in  the  Victorij,  and  proceeded  down  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  to  its  continuation,  which  was  named  the  Gulf 
of  Boothia,  the  projecting  peninsula  on  its  left  receiving  the 
same  name,  Boothia.  Expeditions  were  made  across  the 
peninsula,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  on  June  1st,  1831,  the 
Magnetic  Pole  was  discovered.  King  William's  Land,  on  the 
west  of  Boothia,  was  discovered  and  named,  and  to  some  extent 
explored.  The  Rosses — who  passed  four  winters  on  the  shores 
of  Boothia  and  North  Somerset,  and  had  at  last  to  abandon 
their  vessels — were  rescued  (1833)  by  a  whaler  in  Barrow  Strait. 
In  1833  Captain  Back  was  sent  out  by  land  to  search  for  the 
Rosses.  In  1834'  he  descended  the  Great  Fish  river,  but  want 
of  supplies  prevented  him  from  proceeding  beyond  its  mouth. 
Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  1836  in  his  attempt  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  northern  shores  of  America.  This  work 
was  ultimately  achieved  by  em})loyees  of  the  Hudson's  ]:>ay 
Company.  Simpson  and  Dease  in  1837  connected  the  work 
of  Franklin  with  that  of  Becche)'  at  ]\iint  Barrow,  and  in  1839 
they  traced  the  coast  from  Cape  Turnagain  eastward  past  the 
mouth  of  the   Great   Fish   river  to   Castor   and  Pollux  river. 
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111  1S53-4,  I'r.  .loliii  l\:xe  coiiqiletcd  tlie  work  of  Doiiso  and 
Simpson  on  the  east,  exploring  the  Avest  coast  of  Boothia  and 
proving  King  William's  Land  to  be  an  island.  Jteforo  this, 
however,  in  1S46-7,  Rae  had  explored  the  great  gnlf  (Com- 
mittee Ba}')  on  the  sontli  of  Boothia  Gulf.  Thus,  after  abont 
thirty  years'  work,  the  onthne  of  the  northern  coast  of 
America  was  completed. 

L'artly  owing  to  the  strong  representations  of  Sir  John  Bar-  sir  John 
row,  in  IS-io,  the  Government  of  the  day  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  discover  a  practicable  north-west  passage,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  desjiatehed  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  well  supported 
by  Captain  Crozier,  Captain  FitzJames,  and  other  naval  officers, 
and  by  a  well-selected  body  of  men.  Pi'oceeding  u])  Baffin's 
Bay,  Fi'anklin  passed  throtigh  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow 
Strait,  sailed  up  Wellington  Channel  to  77^  N.,  circumnavigated 
Cornwallis  Island,  and  returned  to  winter  at  Beechey  Island^ 
off  the  south-west  coast  of  North  Devon.  In  1.S46  the  ships 
proceeded  down  Peel  Sound  and  Franklin  Strait  between 
North  Somerset  and  Boothia  on  the  one  side  and  Prnice  of 
\Vales  Land  on  the  other,  towards  the  passage  lying  between 
King  William's  Land  and  Victoria  Land,  and  were  apparently 
caught  in  the  ice  near  Cape  Felix  to  the  north-west  of  King 
William's  Land,  where  they  passed  the  winter  of  1M4G-7. 
In  June  of  the  latter  year  Franklin  died,  antl  in  the  year 
following,  no  news  of  the  party  having  reached  England,  a 
search  expedition  was  sent  out.  Between  that  year  and  LS.54 
some  fifteen  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  England  and 
America  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  or,  at  least,  of  finding 
traces  of  the  missing  explorers.  Their  searches  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  men.  The  ships 
were  abandoned  on  April  22nd,  LS4S.  The  officers  and  crew, 
consisting  of  10.5  souls  undt^r  Captain  Crozier,  landed  on 
King  William's  Island  in  98"  41'  W.,  and  started  for  the 
mainland  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  their  way  up 
the  Great  Fish  river  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stations. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  Eskimo  and  of  the  subsequently 
discovered  relics  of  the  expedition,  it  was  evident  that  one  by 
one  the  poor  men  fell  by  the  wa}',  dying  of  cold  and  starva- 
tion, most  of  them  before  reaching  the  mainland  at   all.     In- 
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directly,  the  expedition  led  to  ^ycaX,  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Arctic  region  lying  to  the  north  of  America.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  search  cx])editions  was  the  doiihlo  one 
despatched  in  1850,  four  slii})s  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Austin  being  sent  out  by  Barrow  Strait,  while  from  the  other 
side  Captains  Collinson  and  M'Clure  with  two  ships  proceeded 
by  Behring  Strait.  By  the  former  branch  of  the  expedition 
Cornwallis  Island  was  explored,  M'CIintock — who  had  accom- 
panied Captain  Austin — pi'oceeding  to  Melville  Island,  and  his 
conu'ades  Osborne  and  <  )nnnanney  discovering  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.      On    the    other   side   Captain    Collinson    succeeded  in 
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navigating  his  ship  from  Behring  Strait  along  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  to  within  a  short  distance  from  where 
Franklins  ships  were  beset.  But  before  this,  Collinson's  party 
had  examined  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  between  Banks  Land 
and  Prince  Albert  Land,  the  latter  of  which  was  traced  in  a 
southerly  direction.  The  shores  of  Victoria  Land  were  also 
explored  before  Collinson's  ship,  the  Enterprise,  returned  to 
Behring  Strait  in  1S53.  Meantime  M'Clure  almost  circum- 
navigated Banks  Land,  visited  Melville  Island,  and  after  three 
years  he  and  his  companions  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
ship;  proceeding  across  the  ice,  they  reached,  in  June,  1S53, 
the  Resolute,  under  Captain  Kellett,  which  had  been  despatched 
through  Lancaster  Sound  in  1852.  As  they  returned  with 
her  crew  by  the  same  route,  M'Clure  may  be  said  to  have 
first  traversed  the  Xorth-West  Passage.  Kellett's  vessel  was 
one  of  four  sent  out  in    1852  under  Sir  Edward   Belcher   by 
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way  of  Lancaster  Sound.  Souk^  thousands  of  miles  wore 
traversed  in  sledges  in  the  course  of  this  expe(Ution,  and  our 
kno\vledge  of  (.'ornwallis,  liathurst,  Melville,  and  Prince  Patrick 
Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  channels  and  islands  to  the 
south,  was  thereby  completed.^  The  final  expedition 
(18;)7-9),  sent  out  at  Lady  Franklin's  exjjense,  under 
M'Clintock,  not  only  cleared  up  the  fate  of  Franklin  and 
his  men,  but  completed  our  knowledge  of  the  shores  of 
Boothia,  King  William's  Land,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Lsland. 
When  to  all  this  we  add  the  work  of  the  American  search 
parties,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  P'ranklin 
expedition  was  productive  of  the  richest  geographical  results. 
Narea-  ]j  ^^..^j.  j^q^  until  thirty  years   after   the   departure   of   the 

tion,  1875.  Errhos  and  Terror  that  the  British  Government  ecpiipped 
another  expedition  for  purely  exploring  purposes  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  This  expedition  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Nares  (p.  927),  and,  in  the  Alert  and  the 
Discovcrji,  left  England  in  May,  LS75.  It  made  its  way 
through  Baffin's  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  Kennedy  Channel  and 
Robeson  Channel,  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay  in  Grinnell  Land, 
where  the  Dificovery  was  left,  the  Alert  pushing  on  about 
forty-five  miles  further,  to  82°  27'  N.  The  most  striking 
incident  in  connection  with  this  expedition  was  the  sledge 
journey  of  Connnander  (afterwards  Admiral)  Albert  Markham, 
who  in  the  spring  of  187G  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  enormous 
difficulties  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice,  in  pushing  his  way 
northwards  to  83^  20'  26",  the  highest  latitude  which  had 
ever  been  attained,  a  latitude  surpassed  by  only  a  mile  or  two 
during  the  Greely  expedition  of  1882-4.  Besides  this.  Lieu- 
tenant Aldrich  explored  some  200  miles  of  coast  on  the  north 
of  Grant  Land,  and  Lieutenant  Beaumont  a  long  sti-etch  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Ai-ctic  area,  Leigh  Smith,  in  L880-2,  succeeded  in  adding 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  discovered 
by  the  Austrian  expedition  under  Payer  and  Weyprecht. 
England  took  her  share  in  1 882-3  in  the  international  schemes 

['  Sir  Edward  Belcher  abandoned  all  but  one  of  his  ships,  ajrainst  the 
opinion  of  his  subordinates.  The  llfsohiir  eventually  drifted  into  the  Atlantic, 
was  ]iicked  up  by  an  American  whaler,  bought  by  subscription  in  America,  and 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria] 
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station    nil 


for    circuinpoliir    observations,    liy    cstiililisliiiio- 
(Ireat  Slave  Lake. 

liritish  I'ntci'priso  was  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  eoiiiiiiiioiis     The 
in  ilie  Antarctic  as  in  the  Arctic.     Between  Cooiv's  nieniorable    ^"'^'0^3"' 
voyage  (177:):    \'ol,   V..  p.  :10'2\   when   he    reduced   tlio  "  (Jreat 
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THE    COl'XTniKS    KOUXD    THK    NOIITII    PULE    AS    KNOWN    IN    1S75. 
(By  2Krmission  from  the  contempcrranj  chart  2^ublUhcfl  ly  Eduvrd  Stanford.) 

Antarctic  Continent"  within  reasonable  hniits,  and  1815,  barely 
anything  had  been  done  for  the  exploration  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  A  few  outlying  islands,  not  strictly  within  the  Antarctic 
area,  had  been  discovered  by  British  vessels  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Enderby  Land  and  Graham's  Land  were  reached 
by  Captain  Biscoe  in  llSSl,  but  most  knowledge  was  gained  by 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British   (iovernnient   in   lS8!l-4o 
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in  the  Erebus  and  Terror  under  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  James 
Ross.  In  the  first  year  ]ver<,nie]rn  Island  was  surveyed;  in  the 
second  year  Ross  pushed  southwards  with  his  two  sailing  vessels, 
and  in  the  longitude  of  New  Zealand  land  (Victoria  Land)  was 
sighted  in  about  70°  R.,  with  lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  land 
was  followed  to  about  77"'  80'  S.,  where  an  active  volcano,  Mount 
lu'ebus,  12,400  feet,  was  sighted,  and  an  extinct  volcano.  Mount 


.•INTARCTIC    ICE,    1874. 
{By  permission  from  a  photogrfqih  siippUfd  hy  the  *'  ChnUeiiffer"  OJfice,  Edinhurgh.) 


Terror,  1 0.rtOO  feet.  Further  progress  southwards  was  impossible, 
owing  to  an  impenetrable  ice  barrier  rising  to  a  height  of  150 
feet,  which  was  traced  to  several  degrees  east,  the  highest 
latitude  reached  being  78°  11'  S.,  in  February,  1S42.  In  1874 
the  CItaUengcr  just  crossed  the  Antarctic  circle  to  the  south 
of  Kerguelen  Island ;  since  then,  so  far  as  British  enterprise 
is  concerned,  nothing  was  done  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  till  the  twentieth  century. 

One  of  the  greatest  enterprises  for  the  exploration  of  Asia 
by  England  has  undoubtedly  been  the  survey  of  India.  Begim 
in  1800  at  the  suggestion  of  Major  Lambton,  it  has  been  steadily 
carried  on  under  a  succession  of  able  officers.      The  principal 
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triaii<;Milati()n  of  tlic  wlmlr 
])eninsnla  was,  iaclced, 
practically  cdinjileted  in 
1883,  so  that  I  he  great 
features  of  the  L;eogra]>liv 
of  our  Indian  Knijiire  are 
known  with  almost  mathe- 
matical aci'uracy.  Along- 
side of  the  irigonometrical 
work,  topographical  and 
cadastral  surveys  have 
been  carried  out,  with  the 
result  that  a  vast  amount 
of  varicnl  geographical 
information  has  been  col- 
lected, a  summarj'  of 
wliich  has  been  embodied 
in  the  great  Government 
"  Gazetteer  of  India,"  com- 
piled under  the  direction 
of  Sir  \V.  W.  Hunter. 
The  coasts  of  India  and 
neighbouring  countries 
have  at  the  same  time 
been  surveyed  by  officers 
of  the  Indian  Xavy.  The 
official  ■work  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  multi- 
tude of  books  by  officials 
and  others,  but  the  work 
of  the  Indian  survey  has 
extended  far  bej-ond  the 
frontiers  of  the  cotmtry 
itself.  Under  the  super- 
intendence of  men  like  Sir 
Andrew  AVaugh,  Golonel 
Montgomcrie,  and  General 
J.  T.  Walker,  the  great 
moimfain  mass  of  the 
Himalayas  has   been   sur- 
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India  and  veyed  with  approximate  completeness,  and  in:uiy  of  its  loftiest 
Asia.'^  peaks  measured,  from  Mount  Kverest  (29,()()()  fcut)  down- 
wards. In  1855  the  survey  of  Kashmir  and  of  the  mass  of 
mountains  up  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  was  begun  by  Colonel 
Montgomerie,  who  also  oi'ganised  the  plan  of  empl()ying 
native  explorers  to  make  their  way  into  Turkestan  and  Tibet 
and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  which  has  led  to  considerable 
gains  to  geographical  knowledge  between  the  meridians  of 
66°  and  102"  E.  longitude.  One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  a  knowledge  of  Kashmir  during  the  period  was  made 
by  F.  Drew,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  the  country  in  an 
official  capacity.  W.  Moorcroft,  with  G.  Trebeck,  in  lSl!J-25, 
visited  Ladak,  and  Kashmir,  Peshawar,  Kabul  and  Bokhara- 
Alexander  Burnes's  residence  in  Kabul  (1836-(S)  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  Persia,  as  did  the  reports  obtained  by  him 
in  Sind,  Afghanistan,  and  neighbouring  countries.  Lieutenant 
Wood,  of  the  Indian  Navj^  in  1838,  pushed  beyond  the  Hindu 
Kush,  reached  the  "  Bam-i-Dunesh "  (Roof  of  the  World),  and 
discovered  Lake  Sirikol,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  source  ot 
the  Oxus.  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Joseph  Hooker,  in  1847-50,  traversed 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  through  Sikkim  reached  the 
higher  Himalayas,  adding  not  only  to  oiu-  knowledge  of  their 
geography,  but  collecting  material  which  has  resulted  in  his 
great  "  Flora  Indica."  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  Karakoram  Pass  (1848).  In  1860  Colonel  Godwin 
Austen  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  Mustagh  region.  In 
1848  R.  B.  Shaw  entered  Eastern  Turkestan,  at  the  same  time 
as  Mr.  G.  W.  Hayward  reached  Yarkand  City.  Shaw  collected 
material  for  a  general  map  of  the  country.  The  mission  under 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  in  1873  went  to  Yarkand  and  Kashgar. 
Colonel  Henry  Trotter  accompanied  the  mission  and  made 
excursions  as  far  as  the  Artysh  district,  and  over  the  Pamirs 
into  Wakhan,  visiting  Lake  Sirikol,  and  throwing  a  fiood  of 
light  over  the  geography  of  the  Pamirs  and  Eastern  Turkestan. 
In  1885  A.  D.  Carey  made  a  journey  round  Chinese  Turkestan 
and  along  the  northern  border  of  Tibet ;  and  in  the  follow'ing 
year  Colonel  Mark  Bell  and  Captain  Younghusband  went  from 
Peking  across  Central  Asia  to  Kashmir,  the  latter  crossing  the 
formidable  ilustagh  Pass. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  while 
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in  coiniiiand  i>ii  thr  ('liina  statinn,  tool;  a(lvaiitat;c  of  his  The  Far 
opportunities  to  visit  places  about  wliich  Knglisliiiien  were 
tlii-n  peculiarly  ignorant — /'.(/.  Korea  and  the  IjUcIhi  Islands. 
Admiral  ("ollinson  in  the  'tiftics  investigated  and  surveyed  the 
coasts  of  China  and  Tartary  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  as 
did  Sherard  Osliorn  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  the  (Julf  of  J'ecliili. 
Robert  foitune,  a  botanical  specialist  and  excellent  observer, 
travelled  extensively  in  China  in  the  'forties  and  'fifties.  In 
18G2  Captain  Blakiston  surveyed  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  for  900 
miles,  being  the  furthest  point  up  to  that  date  reached  by 
p]nglishnien.  Jlr.  Ney  Elias  in  1868  surveyed  the  new  cotu'so 
of  the  Yellow  river,  and  in  1872  the  same  excellent  traveller 
made  a  remarkable  journey  through  Western  JMongolia  and 
South-Eastern  Siberia,  by  Uliassutai  and  Kobdo.  In  the  same 
year  Major  E.  R.  Sladen  made  an  important  journey  from 
Bhamo  on  the  Irawaddy,  to  Momien  in  South-West  China, 
partly  by  the  same  route  on  which  a  few  years  later  A.  R. 
Jlargary  was  assassinated,  after  he  had  successfully  led  an 
expedition  from  Shanghai  to  Bhamo.  In  1877  Captain  W.  J. 
(iill  made  his  way  overland  from  Hankau  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  to  Batang  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  and  thence  by  Talifu 
to  Bhamo,  making  a  careful  survey  of  his  route.  Still  more 
extensive  studies  of  the  geography  of  China  were  made  by 
E.  Colborne  Baber,  who  undertook  several  imjjortant  joiu'ueys 
between  1870  and  1880,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Yunnan 
and  Sze-chuen.  Another  important  journey  across  Southern 
China,  from  Canton  to  Bhamo,  was  accomplished  by  A.  R. 
Cokpihoun  in  1881.  Among  the  few  missionaries  who  have 
been  geographers,  Jlr.  J.  McCarthy  in  1877  ascended  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  to  the  centre  of  Sze-chuen  province,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded south  and  west  to  Bhamo. 

One  of  the  most  important  British  contributions  to  a  know-  japan. 
ledge  of  Japan  before  the  country  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners 
was  the  narrative  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  who  was  British 
Minister  in  Tokyo  for  three  year.s.  Mrs.  Bishop's  journey 
through  the  interior  of  the  main  island  in  1879  deserves 
mention,  as  she  visited  parts  of  the  country  not  previously 
seen  by  Europeans.  In  1871  Captain  Blakiston  made  a  journey 
round  the  northern  island,  Yezo. 

In  1882  and  following  years,  Mr.  Carles,  British  Coiisid.  made 
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Asia. 


several  journeys  through  the  interinr  of  Korea.  In  Morth  China, 
Manchuria  and  Mongoha,  two  missionaries,  A.  Williamson  and 
James  tJilmore,  travelled  extensively  in  the  'sixties,  'seventies, 
and  'eighties.  Though  rather  beyond  the  limit  of  this  period, 
the  journeys  of  Mr.  H.  E.  il.  James  and  Captain  Younghusband 
in  Manchuria  should  be  mentioned,  when  they  succeeded  in 
ascending  the  "  Great  White  Mountain." 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century  Siberia  was  as  unknown, 
to  Englishmen  at  least,  as  Central  Africa.  Captain  Dundas 
Cochrane  in  1820  traversed  the  country  from  west  to  east, 
making  excursions  into  the  north-east  of  the  country  into 
Kamchatka,  In  the  'forties  and  'fifties  Charles  Herbert  Cottrell. 
S.  S.  Hill,  and  T.  AV.  Atkinson  travelled  over  a  great  area  of 
Siberia :  the  last-named  penetrated  into  Chinese  Turkestan, 
especially  the  mountainous  region  between  Lakes  Balkash  and 
Baikal,  noting  the  advances  of  Russia  into  Central  Asia. 
H.  Seebohm's  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Yenissei  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1877  was  of  special  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  physical  geography  and  natural  bistiay. 

The  countries  of  Western  Asia,  during  the  pre.sent  century, 
have  been  traversed  by  many  British  travellers.  CJolonel  Leake 
journeyed  in  Asia  Minor  in  1800-2  ;  his  map,  compiled  from  his 
own  and  other  observations,  svas  tlie  best  of  its  time.  In  1.S08 
C.  J.  Rich  settled  as  British  Resident  in  Bagdad,  and  till  his 
death,  in  1823,  travelled  extensively  in  that  region  and  in 
Kurdistan.  He  visited  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Persopoli.s.  In 
1808-1(1  Morier's  two  journeys  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Asia  JliiKir  were  fruitful  in  geographical  and  antiquarian 
information,  while  the  maps  by  Rennell  and  others  were  of 
special  value.  Mountstuart  El]ihinstone,  in  his  important 
mission  to  Kabul  in  bS()8-!J,  was  accompanied  b}'  a  number 
of  specialists,  all  of  whom  made  observations  during  their  sta^' 
in  the  country,  which  still  renders  Elphinstone's  work  an 
authority  on  Afghanistan.  The  travels  of  James  Baillie  Eraser 
in  Persia,  in  1821  and  1833,  made  considerable  additions  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  covuitry.  One  name  associated 
with  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan  and  neighbouring 
regions,  for  half  a  centmy,  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
He  first  went  to  Persia  on  an  official  mission  in  1883,  and  during 
five  years   visited    various    portions   of    the    Persian    Empire, 
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accumulatinsjr  stores  of  gcognipliical  mu\  archa'ological  iiifornia- 
tion.  In  liS4:i  he  was  appointed  iJi-ilish  Consul  at  Jjagdad, 
which  gave  him  exceptional  opportunities  of  carrying  out  those 
researches  in  connection  with  the  decipheniieut  of  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  with  which  his  name  is  so  intimately  associated 
(p.  672). 

Charles  Masson's  extensive  journeys  througli  Afghanistan  The 
and  Baluchistan  hi  the  'thirties  and  'forties  deserve  mnition  on  western 
account  of  the  fulness  and  value  of  the  information  which  he  Frontier 
e-ollected.  Sir  A.  Burnes,  already  referred  to,  travelled  fri)ui 
India  by  Kabul  into  Uokhara  in  18:31-3.  Stoddart  and  Conolly's 
journey  through  Persia  and  Bokhara,  in  1842-3,  can  only  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sad  fate  of  the  travellers ; 
Welti's  mission  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  the  Englisliman 
added  .something  to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  In  1840 
Captain  J.  Al)bott's  journey  from  Herat,  through  the  desert  to 
Khiva,  yielded  fresh  and  valuable  results.  Lieutenant  Selby's 
ascent  of  the  Karun  and  Dizful  rivers  to  Shiraz  in  1842  remained 
for  forty  years  our  only  source  of  information  on  this  important 
district.  Of  great  importance  were  the  labours  of  the  Persian 
Boundarv  Commission,  under  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  in  1870-2. 
At  various  times  between  1801  and  1872  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  had 
travelled  not  only  throughout  I'er.sia,  but  in  neighl)ouring  coun- 
tries, in  connection  with  the  Indo-European  telegraphs.  One 
important  result  was  St.  John's  six-sheet  map  of  Persia.  Petween 
1857  and  1872  H.  W.  Bellew  made  considerable  contributions 
to  a  knowledge  of  Baluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  The 
name  of  Houtum  Schindler,  an  Englishman  in  the  Persian 
.service,  should  also  be  mentioned  for  the  many  contributions 
he  has  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  topograjahy  of  Persia. 
Sir  Charles  Macgregor  began  his  journeys  in  Persia  in  187.5. 
He  travelled  right  across  Persia,  passing  through  Shiraz,  Yezd, 
and  Birjand,  to  the  Afghan  border.  In  1877  he  and  Captain 
Lockwood  explored  the  uninviting  waste  between  the  sea-coast 
and  the  Hehnund  in  Afghanistan.  In  1875  E.  A.  Floyer  travelled 
through  the  almost  imkuown  region  of  Bushakand,  m  Western 
Baluchistan,  and  by  Ivernian,  Yezd,  Isfahan,  and  Bagdad,  reached 
Europe.  In  1878  the  surveys  of  various  otticers  accompanying 
our  army  in  the  Afghan  War  made  important  additions  and 
corrections  on  the  map  of  Afghanistan.     This  led  ultimately  to 
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the  Afghan  ]3oundary  Commission,  under  Sir  West  Ridgway  and 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  A  host  of  other  names  (inchiding  some  of 
newspaper  correspondents)  are  connected  with  this  region  and 
with  Central  Asia,  especially  about  the  period  of  most  ener- 
getic Russian  advance  (LS70  seq.).  The  name  of  Lieutenant 
Wood  is  connected  with  an  attempt,  in  1840,  to  solve  tlie  (piestiou 
of  the  source  of  the  Oxus  ;  while  in  the  'seventies  Major  H.  Wood 
explored  the  Lake  Aral  region  and  the  Lower  Oxus. 

Lieutenant  Wellsted,  in  l<s29-35,  besides  exploring  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  surveying  the  Arabian  as  well  as  the  Nubian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  an  extensive  journey  through  Oman. 
The  Euphrates  Expedition  (1835-7),  under  the  conunand  of 
Colonel  Chesney,  was  fruitful  in  results  in  many  directions. 
Its  objects  were  the  establishment  of  steam  commimication 
with  India,  and  its  route  lay  through  almost  unexplored  coimtries. 
Materials  for  a  correct  map  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Northern 
Syria  were  collected ;  while  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  a  large 
extent  of  their  basins,  were  carefully  explored.  At  a  subsequent 
period  two  ascents  were  made  of  the  Karun  river  and  two 
descents  of  the  Bahameshir.  A  new  country  was  thus  opened  to 
navigation,  connnerce,  and  civilisation,  and  the  practicability  of 
the  route  for  steam  navigation  established.  Besides  the  reports 
of  Chesney  himself,  W.  J.  Ainsworth,  the  surgeon  and  geologist 
of  the  expedition,  published  his  special  researches  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldtea,  and  the  antiquities 
and  geology  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and  Armenia  were  described 
by  W.  J.  Hamilton.  This  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  the 
expedition  under  Ainsworth  and  Rassam  in  1839-40.  From 
Skutari  the  party  traversed  Asia  Minor  in  a  south-east  direction 
to  the  Persian  frontier,  their  route  covering  thousands  of  miles. 
In  the  exploration  of  this  interesting  region  since  1840  England 
has  taken  an  important  part,  especially  so  with  respect  to  ancient 
sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  great  cities  of  antiquity, 
the  topography  of  which,  the  architecture,  the  inscriptions,  and 
the  monuments  have  been  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  such 
men  as  Rawlinson,  Layard,  Loftus,  George  Smith.  Further 
north,  James  Bryce^  has  described  Ararat  and  Armenia,and  in  the 

[1  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  18!l2-189."i,  and  perhaps  best  known  as 
author  of  '■  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  and  '■  The  American  Commonwealth  "  ; 
M.P.  for  Aberdeen  ;  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford] 
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Caiieasus  good  work  has  been  done  by  I'^rcshfield,  Crvove,  Telfcr, 
and  l>enr  in  revealing  the  extent  and  character  of  the  ghiciation 
of  that  mighty  range.  Of  the  work  of  licke  in  I'alestine  a  bare 
mention  nnistsnffice.  as  also  of  the  jonrney  of 'I'ozer  and  Crowder 
in  Armenia  (l.sTT).  In  lSo7"44  Sir  Charles  Fellows  made  several 
journeys  in  Asia  Minor,  m:iiulv  fi>r  antiquarian  researches,  during 
which  he  did  nuich  to  clear  up  the  ancient  geography,  especially 
of  the  western  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor   (p.  (itiS). 


!-r 


•'/»■* 


VIEW    OF    THE    SOVKCE    IIP    THE    llIVEIl    TIGRIS. 
('?c».  F.  R.  Chsiiey,  '^  Exi^editlon  for  the  Snrveif  n/  the  Eupliratcff  and  Tigris"  ISyO.) 

Of  the  labours  of  Sir  Charles  AVilson  and  his  colleagues  in 
Asia  Minor  (lfS79),  the  geographical  results  were,  briefly, 
a  complete  military  survey  of  the  Taurus  range,  from  the 
moimtains  of  Lycia  to  the  Persian  frontier,  of  the  Anti-Taurus, 
and  of  the  Giaour  Dagh  to  Mount  Amanus,  from  the  Taurus 
to  the  Beilan  Pass.  Surveys  were  also  made  of  the  Cilician 
Plain,  of  the  country  round  Mount  Argreus,  of  jiortions  of 
Paphlagonia  and  Pontus,  and  evei-y  nnportant  road  in  the 
country  was  examined  and  sketched.  In  1S83  et  seq.  Prof. 
W.  M.  Ramsay  carried  out  a  careful  exploration  of  Asia  iMinor, 
his  chief  aim  being  to  identify  ancient  sites  and  roads. 

Since  liS40,  besides  special  surveys  of  the  coast  referred  to  Arabia. 
below,  there  are  several  important  journej's  by  Englishmen  in 
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Arabia  to  record.  First  of  all  there  must  be  nicntioned  Richard 
Burton's  daring  visit  to  Mecca  and  Medinah  in  ]  85:1,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  give  to  the  world  so  much  valuable  and  new 
information  concerning  these  cities  and  the  pilgrims  that  flocked 
to  them.  In  l.S()2-3  Gifford  Talgrave  made  his  fcimous  joiu'uey 
through  Arabia,  from  Damascus  by  Gaza,  through  Nc^d,  by  J'juf, 
Hail-Riad,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabites,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
the  Bahrein  Islands  to  ]\Iaskat,  up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad.  Mr- 
Doughty 's  many  years'  sojourn  and  journe3-s  in  North-Eastern 
Arabia  and  in  Nejd  (1876  et  seq.),  as  fixr  east  as  Hodeida  and 
south  to  Mecca,  were  fruitful  in  valuable  additions,  not  only  to 
geography,  but  to  ethnology,  archieology,  geology,  and  natural 
history. 

Palestine  ^pi^p  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  founded  in  lS(i5,  has  effected 

and  Syria.  •■ .  .  .     ,, 

a  complete  topographical  survey  of  the  whole  of  Western  Pales- 
tine, and  with  this  the  names  of  Wilson,  Warren,  Conder, 
Kitchener,  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and  others,  are  intimately  associated. 
Not  the  least  important  of  the  Society's  productions  is  the 
beautiful  and  accurate  map  in  six  sheets. 

Of  individual  researches  in  this  region,  we  need  only  refer 
to  Layard's  jom-neys  through  Syria  in  1839  et  seq.,  the  results 
of  which  have  only  been  recently  published ;  Churchill's  long 
residence  in  Mount  Lebanon,  1842-52;  Allen's  survey  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  1849  et  seq.,  with  the  view  of  a  new  route  to  India ; 
Porter's  important  researches  during  his  five  years'  stay,  1849 
et  seq.,  in  Damascus.  Burton  and  Tyrwhitt  Drake's  explorations 
in  Syria  in  1872  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  work  of  the 
Palestine  explorations.  Finally,  the  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Indian  Navy  have  completed  our  knowledge  of  the  Asian  coast 
from  Suez  to  Singapore. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Africa  was  a  blank  from 
10'  N.  lat,  to  the  confines  of  Cape  Colony.  Meantime  the  African 
Association  was  founded  in  1788.  lender  Captain  Tuckey  an 
expedition  was  sent  to  explore  the  Congo  in  181(5,  but  it  did  not 
get  beyond  the  first  rapids.  Nothing  fre.sh  was  added  to  Tuckey 's 
discoveries  till  Stanley's  descent  of  the  river  sixty  years  later. 

From  the  Mediterranean  Lyon  and  Ritchie  reached  Murzuk, 
while  Denham  and  Clapperton  made  their  memorable  journey 
from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Chad  and  Sokoto.  In  a  second  expedition 
Clapperton,  having  thus  completed  a  march  across  Africa,  started 
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from  the  IMght  of  Hcnin,  roarhcd  Sokoto  ajfain  from  tliut  side, 
iiiid  died  their  in  April,  1S27.  ilis  companion,  Riiliard  Lander, 
completed  his  work,  and  determined  the  coiu'se  <>(  ihc  <j)norra- 
and  Nit^er;  .Major  Laing  reaehed  TimbukUi  in  182(i.  In  1.S20-7 
Captain  i"'.  W.  Owen  made  a  survey  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
west  and  east  coasts  of  Africa,  \vhil(>  in  IS2I  miu'h  of  the  nurtli 
coast  Avas  surveyed  by  th(- 
Beecheys. 

To  the  'thirties  belong 
the  expeditions  of  Lieu- 
tenant Washington  and 
John  Davidson  in  Morocco, 
Sir  James  Alexander's  ex- 
pedition into  Damaraland, 
and  James  Hamilton's 
journoj'  from  Suakin  ti> 
Khartum.  In  l.S4()  ])r. 
Beke  made  his  first  journey 
into  Abyssinia,  exploring 
the  kingdom  of  Shoa  and 
the  province  of  Gojam,  and 
visiting  the  source  of  the 
Abai.     Our   knowledge   of 

■  Abyssinia  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  journeys  of 
ManstieldParkyns(1843-6), 
and  still  more  by  Chichele 
Flowden,  who  journeyed  up 
the  Nile  to  Abyssinia.  The 
invasion  of  Abyssinia  in 
1867-iS  by  an  English  array,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  several 
scientific  specialists — Blanford,  Markham,  and  others — resulted  in 
large  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country  in  its  varied 
aspects.  John  Pethcrick  was  in  Africa  in  l.S4(i,  when  he 
travelled  from  Keneh  to  Kosseir.  In  is"):}  and  afterwards  he 
traversed  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  into  the  country  of  the  Jur.  In 
186] -3  he,  with  two  naturalists,  Murie  and  Jirowell,  traversed  a 
great  stretch  of  country  west  of  the  White  Nile  into  the  Jur  and 
Niam-Xiam  countries.     In  1845  James  Bichanlson  undertook  a 

journey  from  Tripoli  to  the  .Sahara,  and  proceeding  to  (ihadames, 
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was  the  first  European  to  enter  Ghat,  and  after  traversing 
Fezzan  retiu'ned  to  TripoH  in  1850.  The  same  traveller  took 
command  of  an  expedition  into  the  Central  Sudan,  his  com- 
panions being  Earth  and  Oberweg.  Richardson,  after  accom- 
plishing much  good  work,  died  in  March,  1851,  at  Ungurut,  six 
days'  journey  from  Kuka.  The  expedition,  which  was  essentially 
an  English  one,  was  continued,  with  abundant  results  to  science 
and  geography,  under  Dr.  Barth.  The  Central  Sudan  States, 
Lake  Chad,  the  Shari,  Binue,  Niger,  and  the  region  watered  by 
them,  were  explored  dui  ing  four  years,  and  Timbuktu  itself  was 
visited.  In  1850  Francis  (Jalton  travelled  through  the  country 
of  the  Damara  and  the  Ovampo,  in  a  journey  covering  upwards 
of  2,000  miles.  His  companion,  Mr.  Andersson,  extended  his 
wanderings  to  Lake  Ngauii,  and  afterwards  to  the  Okovango  and 
Cunene  rivers. 

David  Livingstone  went  out  to  South  Africa  as  a  missionary 
in  1840,  and  he  settled  at  Kolobeng  in  the  far  interior  in  1847. 
His  first  important  journey  was  to  Lake  Ngami  in  company  with 
Oswell  and  Murray ;  in  his  second  he  reached  the  Zambezi  river. 
After  a  course  of  study  at  Cape  Town,  he  set  out  on  his  most 
important  and  famous  expedition,  reaching  Linyanti,  the  capital 
of  the  iLakololo,  in  May,  1853,  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda  in  May,  1854.  From  Loanda  Livingstone 
marched  across  the  continent  along  the  line  of  the  Zambezi, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  Makololo  followers,  during  which 
he  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi.  Livingstone 
reached  Kiliman  in  May,  1856,  and  returned  to  England 
to  receive  that  enthusiastic  welcome  which  he  had  so  well 
earned.  He  was  appointed  Consul  for  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  Zambezi 
ex|Dedition.  In  March,  1858,  Livingstone  again  started  for 
the  Zambezi,  accompanied  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Kirk  and 
other  coadjutors.  During  this  expedition  the  great  explorer 
traced  the  course  of  the  River  Shire;  and  in  September,  1860, 
he  discovered  the  beautiful  Lake  Nj'asa  and  the  smaller  Lake 
Shirwa.     Livingstone  returned  to  England  in  1864. 

The  Livingstone  Zambezi  expedition  (1858-64)  was  the 
forerunner  of  much  work  by  English  travellers  and  mission- 
aries in  this  direction,  of  which  the  limits  of  our  space 
preclude    further  mention.       Next   to  Livingstone  and  Baines 
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at  this  period,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  traveller  in  South 
Africa  was  the  trader  and  hunter,  James  Chapman.  From 
Natal    he    visited    Bechuanaland,   Lake    Ngami,   discovered    in 
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1S52  the  great  Saltpans  into  which  the  Ngami  dischai-ges  its 
waters  ;  in  1855  he  went  from  Lake  Ngami  to  Waltisch  Buy,  and 
thence  with  Baines  back  to  Lake  Ngami  and  down  the  Zambezi 
to  the  Victoria  Falls  and  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  ]5aines 
visited  in  1859  the  Tati  goldfields  and  the  Matabele  country, 
gathering  much  information  as  to  its  resources. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  Limpopo  and  the  region  through 
which  it  passes  is  hirgely  due  to  the  explorations  of  St. 
Vincent  Erskine  in  1808  and  1871-2.  In  1870  J.  F.  Elton 
went  from  Tati  to  the  Limpopo,  and  traversed  the  region 
between  that  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  other  journeys 
south  of  the  Zambezi,  Elton,  between  1873  and  1877,  visited  the 
LuHji,  and  died   while    with  Cotterill,  pushing   his    way   by  the 

shore  and  Lake  Nyasa,  north 
and  east,  to  Zanzibar.  F.  C. 
Selous  went  to  South  Africa 
since  1873.  He  has  traversed 
a  large  area  of  South  Africa 
between  the  Cape  and  be- 
yond the  Central  Zambezi, 
and  between  Bechuanalnnd 
and  Matabeleland,  and  has 
contributed  much  to  the 
cartograjDhy  of  the  region  as 
well  as  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
natural  history  and  resources. 
^Vllile  Livingstone  was 
making  his  imiJortant  dis- 
coveries in  Southern  Africa, 
the  expedition  of  Burton 
and  Speke  (1857)  from  Zan- 
zibar succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shores  of  the  great 
Lake  Tanganyika  at  Ujiji,  at  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast.  On  their  return  Speke  made  a 
journey  northwards  from  Unyanyembe,  and  discovered  the 
southern  shore  of  a  vast  inland  fresh-water  lake,  which  he 
named  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  expedition  of  Speke  and 
Grant  reached  Unyanyembe  in  18(il,  and  during  that  and 
the  following  year  they  marched  northward  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  skirted  the  western  shore  of  that  great  lake,  and 
reached  the  kingdom  of  LTganda,  discovering  the  outlet  of  the 
Nile  at  Ripon  Falls.  They  followed  the  river  to  Gondokoro  on 
the  White  Nile,  which  they  reached  in  February,  1863,  where 
they  were  met  by  Samuel  Baker.  Thus  Speke  and  Grant, 
by   their   discovery  of  the  main  source   of  the   Nile,  solved  a 
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question   tlutt  luul    oxoreiscd    the    iiiiu^iniUioiis  of  geographers 
since  the  dawn  of  hislory. 

Before     Sir     Samuel      liakcr    met     Spelve     and    ( n-ant     at 
Gondokoro  he   had   ah'eaily  made   discoveries  in    tiie    luisin    >>( 
the  Atbara.       He  continued  his  explorations  to  the  south,  and 
discovered    the   .Aluta    Nzige    of    Spckc,    a    sei'ond    oreat   lake, 
to   which  he  assigned  the  name  of  Ali)ert  Nyanza.        In    ISTl 
Baker,    in    the    service     of 
the      Khedive      of     Egypt, 
while   engaged   in   expelling 
the        slave  -  traders       antl 
kidnappers,       explored    the 
kingdom     of    Unyoro.      Tn 
1874-9     Gordon    Pasha    (p. 
588),  Baker's  successor,  did 
much  directly  and  indirectly 
to  clear  up  still  further  the 
hydrograph}'    of    the  Upper 
Nile    and    obtain    a    know- 
ledge of  the  coinitr}-  to  the 
right  and   left   of   the   river 
and  Lake  Albert. 

The  English  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pasha  (1887-9),  under  Mr. 
Stanley,  shed  nnich  light 
on  the  hydrography  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Congo;  traced  the  course  of  the  Aruwimi  to  its  west 
source ;  added  nnich  to  our  knowledge  of  the  forest  region  of 
Central  Africa  and  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  country  on  the  west 
of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  of  the  lake  itself,  of  the  Semliki,  which 
connects  it  with  the  southern  lake  (Albert  Edward),  and  of 
Mount  Ruwenzori. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  liritish  expeditions  u])  the 
Niger  met  with  some  success.  Tn  1832  Laird  and  Oldticld, 
accompanied  by  K.  Lander,  further  explored  the  Niger  (p  9|()v 
Oldtield  ascending  the  Benue  for  \0n  miles.  Captain  11.  IX 
Trotter  in  1841-2  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Niger 
mouth  and  neighbouring  regions.  The  Pleiad,  to  the  conunand 
of  which  Dr.  William  F.  liaikie,  R.N.,  succeeded  in  1854,  went 
310 
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250  miles  liigher  up  the  Niger  than  hiul  previously  been  readied. 
A  few  years  later  he  Ibrincd  a  settlement  called  Lokoja,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Quorra  and  Benue,  and  explored  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  ISiiS  70  Winwood  lieade,  from  Sierra  Leone, 
in  two  journeys  reached  the  source  of  the  Niger  and  explored  its 
upper  course.  He  had  previously  (1861-3)  spent  fourteen 
months  in  the  Gorilla  country  on  the  west  coast.  In  1879 
Ashcroft,  in  the  Henrij  Veini,  carefully  surveyed  the  Benue 
for  forty  miles  beyond  Yola.  In  1885,  on  behalf  of  the  Niger 
Company,  JosejA  Thomson  ascended  the  Niger  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sokoto,  and  the  company's  agents  have  done  nmch  to 
explore  the  Benue  and  other  affluents.  Among  other  names 
connected  with  exploration  in  West  Africa  since  1845  are  those 
of  John  Duncan,  Commander  F.  E.  Forbes,  Richard  Burton, 
J.  A.  Skertchly,  Hewett,  and  Gouldsbury. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Bovuma  Livingstone,  in  April,  1806, 
entered  on  his  last  great  African  expedition.  Between  that  and 
his  death  on  Lake  Bangweolo  in  1873  he  explored  the  region 
between  Lakes  N3'asa  and  Tanganyika,  visited  Lakes  Mweru 
and  Bangweolo,  went  on  to  Ujiji,  thence  westwards  to  Nyangwe 
on  the  Lualaba  (the  Upper  Congo),  back  to  Ujiji,  whore,  in 
October,  1872,  he  was  succoured  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  with  whom 
he  explored  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika.  From  Ujiji  he 
proceeded  south  to  Bangweolo,  where  he  died.  Most  of  the 
groimd  traversed  by  Livingstone  was  new.  As  an  explorer, 
Livingstone  trod  some  2!J,000  miles  of  African  soil,  and  laid  open 
nearly  one  million  square  miles  of  previously  unknown  country. 
Connnander  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N,,  reached  Ujiji  from  Zanzibar 
in  February,  1874,  explored  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  solved  the  great  problem  of  its  outlet.  He  then 
advanced  across  Manyuema  to  the  Lualaba  or  Congo,  crossed 
that  river,  and  reached  the  capital  of  Urna.  Thence  he  pushed 
forward  across  the  continent,  and  arrived  at  Benguela,  on  the 
west  coast,  in  Octol)er,  187(). 
Sir  H.  M.  H.  M.  Stanley's  first  journey  in   1872,  an  enterprise  of  the 

^^^^i!?'      New  Yorl-  Herald,  was  undertaken  to  relieve  Livingstone.     At 

1840-1904.  ,  ^  . 

the  cost  of  the  Daily  Tdcgra'pli  and  Nmv  York  Herald,  Stanley 
undertook  a  second  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  In 
March,  ]S75,  he  reached  the  southern  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  he  circunmavigated.     He  visited  Uganda,  crossed 
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tdwanls  iho  Albert,  Nyaiiza,  and  discoveicd  tlic  southern  lake 
Miila  .Nzii^c' (Alliert,  Ivlward).  I'ruceediiit;'  to  Ujiji,  he  oxplcircd 
tlie  southern  lialfof  I,.ikc  Tanp;aiiyika  ;  lie  tlion  marched  aca'oss 
Manyuenia  to  Nyaiii^wc,  and  embarked  on  the  fjualaba,  which 
river  he  eventually  proved  to  be  the  ('onj^fo.  The  distance  from 
Nyangwe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  is  calculated  at  18,000  miles, 
and  Stanley  was  navijjatinLT  the  river  from  Novendier,  bSTli,  to 
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August,  1877,  amidst  dangers  in  every  form.  This  discovery  has 
led  to  consequences  of  great  commercial  and  political  importance 
among  other  things  to  the  founding  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  in 
which  Stanley  took  an  active  part.  The  Rev.  George  Grenfell's 
explorations  of  the  Mobangi,  the  Lomami,  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Congo,  give  him  a"  high  rank  among  explorers. 

Alexander    Iveith    Johnston    was    sent    out   by   the   Koyal  Keith 
Geographical  Society  in  187!)  from  the  east  coast,  to  proceed  by 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  between  Lakes  Nyasaand  Tan- 
ganyika.    He    was  accompanied  by  Joseph   Thomson,  a  young 
Scotch  geologist,  and  they  landed  at  Dar-es-Salaaiii  on  May  lyth, 
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I.S79.  Keith  Johnston  died  on  the  23rd  of  June;  Tlionison,  :it 
tlie  ago  of  twenty-two,  resolved  to  go  forward  and  do  his  best. 
He  proceeded  to  the  north  end  ol'  Lake  Nyasa  and  thence  to 
Tanganyika,  and  proved  the  Ivukuga  to  be  an  outlet  of  that  lake. 
On  his  return  'he  discovered  Lake  Rikwa,  east  of  the  south  end 
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of  Tanganyika,  and  inarched  thence  to  Zanzibar.  In  188:3-4 
Thomson  was  again  sent  out  by  the  Society.  Starting  from 
Mombasa,  he  went  by  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plore the  Masai  country,  visited  Mount  Kenia,  Lake  Baringo, 
and  the  Kavirondo  countries,  and  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  African  geography  and  geology.  Thomson's  subsequent 
work  in  Africa  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  the  period. 
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Tt  was  two  German  missionaries  in  the  emploj'ment  of  the 
Church  Jlissionary  Society,  Krapf  and  Ilcbmann,  who  in  1S48 
were  the  first  Europeans  to  get  a  ghmpso  ot  Kilimanjaro.  In 
18(35  and  following  years  Wakefield  and  New  not  only  visited 
Kilimanjaro,  but  partly  hv  i)crsonal  travel  and  partly  by  ini|iiiries 
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among  native  traders,  obtained  mueh  information  as  to  the 
region  to  the  nortli  and  west  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Jlonnt  Kenia, 
mcluding  the  ]\Iasai  country.  In  1871  Wakefield  ascended  Jvili- 
manjaro  to  its  snow-limit.  In  188-1-5  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  visited 
Kilimanjaro  and  ascended  to  within  2.000  feet  of  the  summit. 

In  Somali  and  Galla  lands  we  find  Smce  exploring  the  Juii 
in  1811.     In    1848    Captain    Cruttenden,  of   the   Indian   Navy, 
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succeeded  in  jiuuetratinLi;  sdiiu;  distmicc!  into  the  mysterious 
Somaliland,  while  one  of  J5nrton's  most  memorable  and 
hazardous  teats  was  his  visit  to  the  city  of  Harrar.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  end  of  18iS4,  the  Somali  country  was  penetrated 
southward  from  Berbera,  by  F.  L.  James  (who  died  in  1890) 
and  his  companions,  to  the  Shebeli,  a  distance  of  .'iSO  miles. 

Since  Jackson's  woi'k,  the  most  important  addition  to  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  Morocco  has  been  made  (1871)  by  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker  and  John  Ball,  who  made  an  extensive  journey  into 
that  country,  visiting  the  city,  penetrating  into  the  Great  Atlas, 
reaching  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet,  investigating  its  botany, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Maw,  its  geology,  as  well  as  its  geography 
and  inhabitnnts. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Englishmen  did  much  for 
the  geography  and  ethnology  of  Madagascar,  with  which  are 
connected  the  names  of  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellis,  J.  L.  Macleod,  Captain  S.  P.  Oliver,  the  Rev.  J.  Sibree, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baron,  and  other  Engli.sh  missionaries. 

Both  in  North  and  South  America  during  the  seventy  years 
under  consideration  there  have  been  many  Engli.sh  travellers, 
some  of  whom  have  done  good  exploring  work.  The  explorations 
in  the  northern  region  of  Canada  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Arctic  section.  In  1840  Logan  began  the  survey  of  Canada, 
which  under  Selwyn,  assisted  by  an  able  staff,  has  surveyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  Dominion.  Of  explorers  outside  the  survey 
only  a  few  demand  notice.  In  18.57-UO  Captain  Palliser's  great 
expedition  was  sent  out  for  the  exploration  of  the  region  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
the  Cascade  Range  and  Vancouver,  partly  with  a  view  to  survey 
a  railway  route  to  the  Pacific.  As  the  expedition  was  accom- 
panied by  a  staff  of  specialists — Sullivan,  Hector,  S.  J.  Dawson, 
Blakiston,  Hind,  and  others — not  only  were  the  geographical 
acquisitions  of  great  extent  and  value,  but  important  studies 
were  made  on  the  geology  and  natural  resources  of  the  region. 
In  18()2  Milton  explored  the  Red  River,  and  with  Cheadle  sought 
to  find  a  route  to  Bi'itish  Columbia,  exploring  what  was  then,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  an  unknown  reaion. 

Pentland,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  South  America 
(including  Bolivia)  as  British  Consul,  and  who  was  an  accom- 
plished geologist  and  botanist,  carried  on  a  series  of  explorations 
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(1825-;17)  wliicli  gained  tlu'  iiraisc  of  lliiinbuldt  and  Cuvier. 
Ho  tvavcrsL'il  a  ^reat,  part  of  I'erii,  C'liili,  and  jiolivia.  He 
measured  the  most  important  siniunits  of  the  Andes,  L'liimborazo, 
Ulimani,  and  Sorata :  Titicaca  Lake  was  carefully  surveyed  by 
him.  In  ltS2(i-;)(i  Kin^'  and  Fitzroy,  and  subsequently  Fitzroy 
alone,  in  the  Atlirniiirc  and  Bnajli',  at  various  times  carried  on 
tlie  survey  of  the  coasts  of  South  America,  from  the  fja  I'lata  to 
Capo  Horn,  and  up  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  (iua3'aquil. 
During;'  the  later  years  of  this  long-continued  survey-voyage 
1  tarwin  was  on  board  as  naturalist,  and  his  observations,  including 
his  journeys  into  the  continent.  ;xddod  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition.  Smith  and  Lowe  in  1S;{4  (i 
journeyed  down  the  Ucaj^ali,  Maranhao,  and  Amazon,  and  indi- 
cated the  great  water-routes  for  conveying  the  products  of  the 
Cordilleras  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Pachitea,  Ucayali,  and  Amazon. 
In  1848  Bates  and  Wallace  proceeded  to  South  America  for  the 
special  ])nrpose  of  investigating  the  natiu'al  history  of  the 
Amazonian  region :  Bates  devoted  eleven  years  to  the  purpose. 
The  name  of  Spruce  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  1852-4  Clements  Markhara  travelled  in  Peru,  and 
explored  the  forests  of  the  Eastern  Andean  range.  Again  in 
1800-1  he  visited  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  olitaining  cinchona 
plants  to  transfer  to  India,  a  mission  which  he  accomplished 
with  complete  success.  The  extensive  and  fruitful  explorations 
of  Chandless  in  1862-!)  in  the  Amazonian  region  can  only  be 
mentioned.  In  1873-5  Barrington  Brown,  accompanied  by 
the  Ijotanist  Traill,  and  Lidstone  traversed  the  Amazon  and 
several  of  its  tributaries,  the  Tapajos,  Madeira,  l!io  Negro, 
Purns,  Jurua,  Javary,  Solimoens,  and  others. 

Further  south  a  noteworthy  journey  was  made  by  Commander 
Musters,  R.N.,  in  1872,  through  Patagonia,  over  .9()()  miles  of 
latitude,  in  780  of  which  he  traversed  a  country  previously  quite 
unknown  to  Europeans.  li.  H.  Schomburgk's  extensive  and 
invaluable  botanical  explorations  (1835-44)  in  British  Guiana 
were  carried  out  by  means  of  funds  supplied  in  England.  He 
traversed  the  rivers  of  the  country  to  their  sources,  and  explored 
in  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  Other  names  con- 
nected with  the  exploration  of  British  Guiana  in  recent  years 
are  those  of  Barrington  Brown  and  E.  F.  Im  Thurn. 

In  1S79-80  the  journeys  of  E.  "Whymjier  in  Ecuador  were 
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notable,  not  only  for  the  fact  that  he  succeeded  in  ascending  some 
of  the  great  summits  of  the  Andes,  but  for  the  observations 
which  he  made  on  the  physical  geography  and  natural  history  ot 
the  region  traversed,  and  especially  for  his  fresh  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  glaciation  of  this  great  mountain  chain. 
Before  this,  A.  iSimson  crossed  the  Ecuadorian  Andes  from 
Guayaquil. 

In  Brazil,  besides  those  already  referred  to,  there  have  been 
several  English  travellers  and  explorers  who  have  helped  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  that  vast  region.  The  work  of  Gardner 
(1836-41),  Burton  (1804  et  seq.),  Bigg-Wither  (1872-5)  and 
Wells  (1808-84)  can  but  be  barely  mentioned  here. 

Coming  further  south,  we  must  notice  the  varied  observations 
of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  in  the  La  Plata  region.  At  a  later  period 
the  Beagle  survey  was  supplemented  in  many  important  direc- 
tions by  that  of  the  Nassau,  in  1866-9,  and  by  the  very  careful 
observations  conducted  in  the  region  of  Magellan  Straits  m 
1876,  by  the  Challenge}^  staff,  who  landed  both  in  Tierra  del 
i'uego  and  the  mamland,  to  carry  out  their  scientific  investi- 
gations. Still  later  (1878)  another  of  her  Majesty's  surveying 
ships,  the  Alert  (drst  under  Sir  G.  Nares  and  afterwards  Captain 
J.  Maclear),  visited  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  region,  and  examined 
still  more  minutely  the  land  on  both  sides.  In  other  parts  of 
South  America,  both  the  Beagle  and  the  Alert  expeditions  did 
good  service ;  the  former,  e.g.,  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  the 
latter  on  the  coast  of  Chile. 

AustraUan         jji   if.^15  "Botany  Bay"  was  still  a  convict  settlement;  no 
Explora-  ,..,  ./J  .  .  ' 

tion.  colonies  m  the  proper  sense  existed,  and  tlie  continent  was  as 

unknown  as  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  survey  of  the  coasts  had 
been  begun  by  Cook,  Bass,  and  Flinders,  continued  by  King  in 
1817-24,  and  by  the  Beagle  (on  which  was  Charles  Darwin)  in 
1837-43,  and  since  then  in  still  further  detail  by  her  Majesty's 
survey  ships.  The  exploration  of  the  interior  was  begun  imme- 
diately after  the  founding  of  the  settlement.  It  is  impossible 
to  refer  in  detail  to  all  the  expeditions  with  which  the  names  of 
Oxley,  Hume,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Kennedy,  Gregory,  Eyre,  and 
others  are  connected.  By  1850  the  continent  had  been  penetrated 
for  several  hundreds  of  miles  at  various  points,  and  before  1885 
it  had  been  crossed  in  several  directions.  Ileference  can  only  be 
made  to  some  of  the  greater  expeditions.     One  of  the  earliest 
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journe3's  of  an}-  extent  was  that  of  Edward  Jolm  Evro,  wlio  in 
1.S41,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  wer(!  fertile  hinds  in  the 
interior,  made  his  way  from  Adehiide  to  King  (ieorge's  Sound, 
a  distance  of  1,040  miles.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
]wrty  snflfcn'cd  the  greatest  hardsliips.  A  few  years  afterwards 
Captain  Start  explored  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Darling  and 
Murray.  In  1844-5  Sturt,  starting  from  th(>  Ihn-liufi,  tiavellcil 
north-west  and  north  to  the  Crev  Ranges,  throiigli  giTat  sand- 
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ridges,  mud-planes,  and  the  spinifex  which  covers  so  much  of 
the  Ulterior,  to  a  point  within  150  miles  of  the  centre  of  tlie 
continent.  Augustus  Gregory  commanded  an  expedition  which 
in  1856  went  by  sea  from  Sydney,  through  Tori'es  Straits,  and 
landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria  river.  Ascending  this 
stream  to  its  source,  Gregory  crossed  the  water-parting  at  a 
height  of  1,6G0  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descended  a  stream 
flowing  south,  which  ended  in  a  salt  lake.  Returning  down  the 
Victoria,  he  next  advanced  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
explored  the  region  on  its  eastern  side,  ending  his  labours  at 
Brisbane.  He  had  marched  over  G,500  miles  in  a  country  pre- 
viously unknown.  Attempts  to  cross  the  continent  from  Adelaide 
continued  to  be  made.     M'Douall  Stuart,  in  18(i0,  got  within  245 
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miles  of  the  northern  .shore.  At  length  Richard  O'Hara  Burke, 
with  his  companions  Wills  and  Gray,  accomplished  this  arduous 
achievement,  crossing  the  continent  from  south  to  north.  ]^)Ut 
they  nearly  all  perished;  one  man,  named  John  King,  alone 
surviving.  In  ].S(i2,  however,  M'Douall  Stuart,  in  a  second 
attempt,  successfully  made  the  journey  from  Adelaide  to  Van 
Diemen  Gulf  on  the  north  coast,  along  the  route  which  has 
since  been  adopted  for  the  electric  telegraph  (1(S72). 

In  1S43-6  Leichardt  explored  Queensland  from  the  south  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  crossing  the  Fitzroy  river  to  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  whence  he  made  his  way  westwards  along  the  north 
coast  as  far  as  Port  Essington.  In  1S45-5S  the  Queensland 
interior  was  still  further  explored,  the  Barcoo  discovered,  and 
other  intermittent  streams  flowing  towards  Torrens,  and  other 
lakes  by  Jlitchell,  Kennedy,  Gregory,  and  others. 

In  1829  the  colony  of  West  Australia  was  founded,  and  the 
exploration  of  the  continent  began  from  that  point.  In  18.57-(;0 
great  activity  was  shown  in  the  exploration  of  the  region  around 
Torrens  Lake,  east  and  west,  by  such  explorers  as  Swindon, 
Warburton,  M'Douall  Stuart,  and  others,  during  which  other 
lakes  and  mountains  were  discovered,  the  physical  features  tilled 
in  with  fresh  accuracy,  and  the  economical  value  of  the  coimtry 
ascertained.  The  search  expeditions  that  were  sent  out  after 
Burke  and  Wills  in  1861  and  1862  greatly  extended  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  M'Kinley  crossed  the  frontier  twice.  In 
South  Australia  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Barcoo,  the 
reniarkable  formation  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  known. 
By  a  route  a  little  to  the  east  of  that  of  Burke  and  Wills  he 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  on  the  return  journey 
crossed  through  Queensland.  The  information  obtained  by  all 
these  expeditions  on  the  physical  geography  and  natural  resources 
of  the  country  was  of  substantial  value.  In  1860-74  much  was 
done  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  both  of  the  back  country 
of  Queensland  and  of  Western  Australia,  though  the  results  of 
the  latter  were  not  encouraging  to  industry.  The  most  energetic 
of  these  explorers  were  the  brothers  Forrest,  especially  John. 
We  can  only  mention  the  expedition  by  John  Forrest  and 
Kennedy,  in  1874,  across  the  centre  of  the  continent  from  west 
to  east,  and  south  to  Adelaide.  Other  important  names  connected 
with   the   exploration   of  the   interior   are    those  of  Giles  and 
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Cavinichael  ( 1.S72),  the  Gossos  (1873),  Giles  and  Tietkens  (1873-6). 
In  1  s73  Warburton  made  his  famous  journey  from  AUce  Springs, 
on  the  telegraph  line  north-west  and  west  to  the  west  coast, 
between  20'  S.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  revealing  more 
strikingly  than  had  been  done  before  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
interior.  In  1S7.5-6  Giles  crossed  from  Lake  Torrens  liy  Lake 
Moore  to  Perth,  and  recrossed  from  Perth  by  the  Ashburton  to 
the  telegraph  line.  J3etween  187.5  and  188.5  expeditions  were 
continually  in  the  field,  opening  up  the  continent,  and  seeking 
for  lands  that  niio:lit  be  turned  to  account  for  asfricultural  or 
mining  purposes.  In  1896,  however,  it  might  be  said  that  about 
one-half  of  the  continent  was  unexplored. 

The  exploration  of  New  Zealand  has  been  mainly  carried 
out  by  the  well-organised  Colonial  survey,  under  Sir  James 
Hector  and  the  late  Sir  Julius  Von  Hoast.  The  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  surrounding  regions  were  fully  surveyed  by 
Captains  Stokes  and  Byron-Drury,  in  the  Pandora  and  Acheron, 
between  1848  and  1858.  The  adjacent  island  of  New  Guinea  is 
only  separated  from  Australia  by  Torres  Strait,  and  its  south- 
eastern portion  has  been  partially  exjjlored  and  surveyed,  first 
by  British  surveying  ships,  and  in  later  times  bj^  missionaries  and 
others.  In  the  Malay  Arcliipelago,  also,  English  surveying  vessels 
and  English  travellers  have  done  much  good  work,  the  name  of 
A.  E.  Wallace  (p.  434)  being  intimately  connected  with  this  region. 

The  work  of  exploration  and  survey  by  English  navigators 
was  continued  after  Cook's  death  (Vol.  V.,  p.  307)  with  unabated 
vigour;  and  as  each  vessel  had,  as  a  rule,  a  naturalist  on  board, 
much  good  work  was  done  for  science.  During  the  voyage  of 
1872-6  the  Challenger  visited  many  of  the  Pacific  islands,  with 
results  to  scientific  geography  of  the  first  value. 

During  the  period  under  review  Europe  was  overrun  by 
British  travellers,  some  few  of  them  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
explorers,  especially  in  the  field  of  physical  geography.  With 
the  exploration  of  the  great  Alpine  region  and  the  investigation 
of  its  glaciers,  the  English  Alpine  Club  has  been  intimately 
associated ;  and  if  we  gave  the  names  of  all  who  have  done 
something  for  Alpine  topography  and  physical  geography  the 
list  would  be  a  long  one.  The  Alpine  Club  map  of  Switzerland 
is  an  achievement  worthy  of  record.  The  names  both  of  J.  D. 
Forbes  and  of  Tyndall  are  intimately  associated  with  the  Alps, 
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not  only  lor  the  light  thoy  threw  on  their  topography,  but  also, 
and  mainly,  for  their  classical  researches  into  glaciation.  For  a 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  great  Alpine  groups 
John  iwill  did  much.  Forbes's  researches  on  the  glaciers  of 
Norway,  though  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  case  of  Switzei'land, 
were  not  of  less  scientific  value.     JMurchison's  investigations  of 
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the  Ural  Chain,  and  Murcliison,  Lyell,  and  Sedgwick's  journeys 
in  the  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne  (p.  80),  while  mainly  for 
geological  jjurposes,  yielded  valuable  results  in  physical  geog- 
raphy ;  so  have  Lyell's  investigations  of  the  volcanic  region  of 
Sicily  and  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark.  Some  topographical  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  Greece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  both 
by  private  travellers  and  through  the  Hellenic  Society. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Islands,  initiated  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  nearly  completed  by  1885. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  founded  in  1830,  and  during 
the  period  did  nuich  to  promote  exploi-ation  all  over  the  world 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  geography  at  home. 


(iUEATKIi    r.niTJi.x. 
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Deep-sea  research  (oceanography)  ma}-  be  said  to  have  becu  The  ocean 
initiated  (hn-ing  tlie  period  under  review,  and  to  have  cuhuinatcd     ^^ 
in  the  voyage  of  the  CA((//('?;f/6'r,  ecpiipped  b\'  the  British  Govern- 
jnent,  whicli  under  Captain  (now  Admiral  Sir   George)  Nares 
and  the  late  ("a)itaiu  K.  T.  Thomson,  Crom   1S73  to  1876,  ex- 
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*^  Challenger  '    Office,  Edinhiirgh.) 

tended  research  over  the  Athmtic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  added 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea. 


When  Englishmen  from  the  mother  country  visit  the  colonies  Greater 
and  learn  to  appreciate  the  wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  Greater     "  ''^" 
Britain,  they  find  it  hard  to  realise  that  nearly  all  this  vast  and 
apparently   stable    em])irc    has    virtually   been    created    within 
the  last  hundred  years.     When,  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Canada, 
France  aided  the  American  colonists  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  of 
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George  III.,  Engliiud  ;is  a  colonial  ])ower  sank  low  amonfif 
the  tivo  European  nations  who  strove  for  ilominion  lioyond 
the  seas.  The  Dutch  had  great  possessions  in  Asia,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  South  America ;  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  held  Mexico,  Central  America,  and,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  country  now  known  as  Guiana,  all  South 
America  also;  the  French  owned  Maui'itius  and  many  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  nucleus  of  colonies  left  to  England,  and 
on  wliich  she  built  up  her  second  empire,  consisted  only  of 
Gibraltar,  Canada  (at  that  time  virtual!}-  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Lakes),  Jamaica,  Barbadoos,  and  a  few  of 
the  smaller  ^^"est  Indiiui  islands,  St.  Helena,  and  some  trading 
stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.' 
Growth  From    these    small    beginnings    has    grown    a    world-wide 

Empire.  empire  ;  and  now  the  larger  half  of  North  America,  the  whole 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  vast  territories  in 
the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west  of  Africa,  British  Guiana, 
the  Malay  pe?iinsula,  innumerable  islands,  and  jjriceless 
fortresses  which  conunand  the  highways  of  commerce,  own 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  To  describe  in  detail  the 
various  methods  by  which  this  extraordinary  expansion  has 
been  effected  would  be  here  impossible,  for  the  history  of 
manj-  of  the  colonies  cannot  be  dissevered  from  that  of  our 
foreign  policy.  England  emerged  empty-handed  from  very 
few  of  the  long  series  of  wars  which  ended  at  Waterloo. 
Before  the  fall  of  Najjoleon  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  over-sea 
possessions  of  France  and  her  allies  had  surrendered  to  our 
flag.  At  the  Peace  many  were  restored  to  their  original 
owners,  but  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Cape  Colony,  Trinidad,  and 
Guiana  were  then  permanently  added  to  the  British  do- 
minions. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  great  countries 
which  are  now  known  as  the  self-governing  colonies  were 
founded  and  develojied  by  the  restless  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Thus  in  Ontario,  the  first  province  of  British 
North  America  settled  after  the  United  States  obtained  their 
independence,  the  pioneers  were  Englishmen  and  Scots  from 
the  revolted  colonies.  These  men,  known  in  Canadian  history 
as  the  "  United  Empire  Loyalists,"  refused  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  young  Republic,  and,  following  the  old  flag  into 

['  India  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  tliis  section.] 
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Canada,  liiT.iinc  backwoddsineii  in  Ontario.  AVitli  iiulDiiiitablc 
energy,  and  strengthened  liy  a  considei'able  inunigration  from 
Seotland,  they  slowly  and  jiaint'ully  converted  their  foi'est 
wilderness  into  the  "garden  ol  Canada";  and  their  descendants 
have  licen  the  jiioiieers  of  the  army  of  emigrants  from  Britain, 
whii  lia\c  now  l>egun  to  people  the  jjrairies  of  ilanitoba  and 
the  Nortii-W'est,  and,  tnnneiiing  through  the  llocky  Mountains, 
have  joined  hands  with  their  fellow-liritons  on  tiie  shoi'es  of 
the  I'acitic  ( )cean.  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  .\(.'\\-  /calaiid  liave 
been  entirely  settled  by  euiigrauts  from  the  mother  country  ; 
and  thon<j-ii  manv  of  the  oriijinal  settlers  in  Tasmania,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia  were  of  undesirable 
material,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  active,  energetic  English 
emigrants  have  now  not  only  completely  oliliterated  the  (con- 
vict taint,  but  ha\-e  built  up  a  second  England  in  tlio  Southern 
ocean.  In  South  Africa,  too,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
influx  of  population  from  Great  Britain.  Besides  tliese  great 
colonies,  which  claim  a  nationality  of  their  own  though  not 
independence,  there  are  a  number  which  possess  representative 
government,  the  Crown  retaining'  a  veto  on  le<>'islation  ;  a 
number  of  Crown  Colonies,  governed  by  British  olficials  (the 
British  and  native  population,  however,  enjoying  varying  de- 
grees of  representation) ;  and  of  Protectorates,  which  retiun 
their  native  governments  under  British  supervision  The  two 
last  classes,  like  the  Indian  Empire,  have  developed  in  Britons 
■  a  capacity  for  governing  uncivilised  races  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  history.' 

It  is  difficult  for  this  generation  to  believe  that  the  pride  Growth  of 
and  interest  with  which  the  mother  country  now  regards  the  imperial 
self-governing  groups  of  colonies  is  (|uit,c  of  recent  growth  ; 
harder  still  to  realise  that  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
British  statesmen  contemplated,  and  even  sometimes  hoped 
for,  separation.  Happily  for  England,  although  the  Australians 
and  Canadians  were  deepty  wounded  by  this  attitude  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  always  unsympathetic  and  often  insolent,  they 
refused  to  "  take  the  hint  and  ctit  the  painter " ;  and  thus  by 
their    pride    of    race,    their  common-sense,   and    their   sturdy 

['  Tlie  colonial  activity  of  foreiK'ii  states,  revived  .Tl)out  the  close  of  the  period 
covei-tid  by  this  work,  has  caused  a  renewal  of  the  "expansion  of  England" 
whicli  lies  beyond  our  scope  here.] 
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patriotism,  they  preserved  the  British  Empire  from  (Hsmcm- 
berment.  The  Eni^-lish  puliHc  were  at  that  time  so  ij^aorant 
in  all  concerning  the  colonies  that  they  were  inditierent  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  connection.  They  were  unable  to 
distiiiLiuish  between  the  nationalitj'  of  the  inhabitants  of  British 
North  America  and  the  Ignited  States,  and,  to  the  intense  dis- 
gust of  the  (Canadians,  used  to  speak  of  them  as  Yankees ; 
while  even  the  Colonial  Office  was  known  to  address  de- 
spatches to  "  Melbourne;,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales," 
Vi^hich  in  Europe  would  be  equivalent  to  sending  a  letter  to 
"  Lisbon,  Spain,  France."  But  this  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  British  inditi'erence  to  the  fortunes  of  the  colonies 
has  given  place,  from  about  1.S75  onwards,  to  keen  pride  in 
the  Empire.  An  Imperial  Federation  League  was  founded  in 
that  year,  under  the  auspices  of  statesmen  of  both  political 
parties ;  the  conferences  of  colonial  statesmen  in  London  at 
the  Jubilees  of  the  coronation  of  (|)ueen  Victoria  in  1887 
and  1897  have  drawn  the  great  self-governing  colonies 
closer  to  the  mother  country,  and  opened  up  at  least  the 
possibility  ot  a  customs  union ;  the  aid  given  by  Canadian 
voyafi/'urs  and  New  South  Wales  cavalry  in  1885  to  the 
mother  country  m  the  Soudan  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
extensive  and  more  needful  support  accorded  to  her  by  both 
Canada  and  Australia  durmg  tlie  South  African  War  in  1899- 
1902,  and  for  the  assumption  by  them  ot  part  of  the  burden 
of  Imperial  defence.^  The  Canadian  colonies  were  federated  in 
18()7,  the  Australian  in  1900,  the  South  African  will  follow 
in  good  time.  The  practical  experiments  of  the  Australian 
colonies  and  of  New  Zealand  in  state  ownership  of  railways,  in 
the  simplification  of  the  transfer  of  land,  in  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  women,  in  old  age  pension  schemes,  in  payment 
of  mend)ers,    in    laicising    the    State    by  disestablishment    and 

['  In  some  degree,  moreover,  the  Imperial  connection  was  strengthened  towards 
the  end  of  our  period  by  the  chans:e  in  tlie  system  of  appointing  Colonial 
Governors  which  began  with  the  despatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  to  Canada 
in  1878.  Formerly  they  constituted  almost  a  special  profession,  not  unlike  the 
provincial  Governors  of  (he  Roman  Empire.  Now.  at  least  in  the  great  self- 
governing  Colonies,  they  are  men  of  high  social  and  political  position  in  England. 
Naturallj'  they  tend  to  carry  more  weight  in  the  Colonies,  and  their  exjierience 
on  their  return  commands  more  attention  from  the  British  public  than  those  of 
their  more  specialised  but  less  eminent  predecessors.] 
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unsectarian  or  secular  education,  iu  compulsory  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes,  are  instructive  attempts  at  solving  some  of  the 
social  problems  which  await  treatment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  national  devotion  to  sport  has  been  frequently  gratified  by 
the  visits  of  Australian  cricket  elevens  to  England,  and  of  Engli.sh 
elevens  to  Australia.  The  Colonial  Procession  at  the  (jiueen's 
Jubilee  of  18!)7  brought  vividly  before  the  British  public  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  the  races  and  countries  ruled  by  men  of 
British  birth.  lMi]n-oved  steam  communication.  Imperial  penny 
postage,  and  an  all-British  cable  route  to  Australia,  have  heljied 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  the  Empire.  Whatever  may  be  the 
form  ultimately  taken  by  the  constitutional  relations  of  Great 
and  Greater  Britain,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the 
indifference  of  a  generation  ago  is  ended  for  ever. 


riioto :  Londim  Sttreoscoi^ic  Co. 
POUTION'    OF    TUE    COLONIAL    PROCESSION    AT    THE    QUEEK'S    JUBILEE,    1S9T 
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Histoire  I))plumatiijue  (Ic  I' Europe  ;  H.  M.  Stanley,  Coomassie  duel  Mmjdata  ;  Winwnod 
Reade,  As/imitee  War;  Lord  Roberts,  Eortij-oiic  Ymrs  in  lui/iit ;  G.  G.  Gordon, 
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Boer  War  ;  Sir  Woinyss  Reid,  Life  of  W.  E.  Forster  ;  A.  Lang,  Life  of  Lord  Iddes'leigh; 
Davidson  and  Beuham,  Life  if  Arehhishop  Tail ;  Ashwell  and  Wilbcrforce,  Life  of 
Samuel  Wilberforce  ;  Macdonnell,  Life  of  yirchhishof)  Maijee  ;  Hodder,  Life  of  Lord 
Shafteshiirij ;  Sir  W.  Hunter,  Life  of  Lord  Maijo ;  Lord  Lytton,  De.ipatehes ;  Leslie 
Steplieu,  Memoir  of  Henry  Faiveeti ;  Lord  Sberbrooke,  Autobioijraplu/ ;  G.  Barnett 
Smith,  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Life  and  S/jeeehes  of  John  lirifjht ;  Busch,  ttur 
ChanecUor  ;  TnKile  Deliivdc,  Jlistoire  dii  Second  Empire  {G  \a\a.,  Paris,  l,S(i9-7o)  ;  John 
Morley,  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1903  ;  Lord  Wolseley,  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life  (his 
own),  1904. 

SPECIAL   SI'BJECTS. 

XffH'. — See  the  Acts  in  the  text  referred  to  and  the  Acts  amending  them  ;  see  also 
Steplieu's  Couinientaries  on  the  Laws  of  Enyland  passim  ;  Maitlaud,  Justice  and  Voliee 
in  the  "English  Citizen"  Series;  Fitzjames  Stephen,  History  of  Enylish  Criminal 
Law,  L^air  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  J.au'  of  Evidence  ;  Pollock,  Land  Laics  in  the 
"English  Citizen  "  Series  ;  Williams,  Principles  of  the  L^uie  of  Ileal  Property  ;  Digby, 
History  if  the  Law  of  Real  Property  ;  Pollock,  Law  if  Contract  ;  Anson,  Law  of 
Contract  ;  Buckley,  The  Couipnnics  Acts,  etc. 

The  Army,  lSb)-1885.  — Marsliall,  Military  Miscellany  ;  The  Army  Book  ;  Wrottes- 
ley.  Life  of  Sir  John  Jliiryoync  ;  Gleig,  IJfe  of  Wcllinytou  ;  Hamilton,  History  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  ;  Camp  and  Barrack  Room,  by  a  late  Staff -Sergeant  in  the  13th  Kegt. 
{London,  184.i) ;  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Army  lie  fore  Seliastopol,  IH.54--)'^  ; 
Kinglake.  Crimea  ;  Wood,  The  Crimea  in  ISol  anil  1894  ;  Cohu  Campbell,  Letters  from 
Camp  during  the  Sieye  of  Sehastopol  (with  i^reface  by  Lord  Wolseley) ;  Stevens, 
■  A  Vampaigu  with  the  Connauyht  Rangers ;  Historical  Record  of  SOth  Rcgiuient  :  Holdeu, 
The  Green  Jacket,  in  United  Service  Magazine,  IV.,  N.S. ;  Hamley.  The  Crimea; 
W.  H.  Eussdl,  The  Great  War  in  the  East ;  Articles  on  The  English  Soldier  by  Colonel 
KnoUys,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  189.5  ;  Hamley,  The  Operations  of  War ;  Hume, 
Precis  of  Modern  Tactics,  revised  by  Pratt ;  Lord  Wolseley,  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life,  1904. 

The  Xary,  1815-1885.— r/ie  Xaiitical  Miigaziuc,  1&2-Sn ;'  The  Nary  List,  1815-85 
(for  Adniii-alty  orders,  etc.);  The  (Jucni's  Jtegulutions  and  Admiralty  Instructions ; 
Papers  read  at  the  Royal  Naval  Exhibition,  1891 ;  The  Xaral  Chronielc,  .xxxiii-xl ; 
Hans  Busk,  The  Sa vies  of  the  JJ'orld,  1859;  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
at  the  I'liris  Exhibition,  1867;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Owen,  R.A.,  Modern  Artillery 
(1873)  ;   Textbook  of  Gunnery  (1887)  :  Laird  Clowes,  Ltistory  if  the  Royal  Xary. 

The  Church,  1815-1885. — It  is  difficult  to  select  from  the  large  mass  of  contemporary 
literature,  but  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  works : — Perry,  Student's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Enyland,  part  iii.  ;  Wakeman,  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  England  :  Dean  Church,  The  Oxford  Movement  ;  Liddon,  Life  of  Pusey  ; 
Newman,  Apologia;  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams:  Coleridge,  Life  of  Keble ; 
Lock,  Life  of  Kehlc ;  Gladstone,  Gleanings  ;  Mark  Pattison,  Memoirs;  Smith,  Life 
of  Bishop  Hehcr ;  Staidey,  Life  of  Arnold;  Prothero,  Life  of  Bean  Stanley ;  W. 
Ward,  WiUiam  Georye  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement  ;  Purcell,  Life  of  Manning  ; 
Hare,  The  Gurneys  of  Earlhnm. ;  Life  of  Charles  Loteder ;  Life  of  James  Skinner  ; 
Life  of  A,  H.  Mackonochic ;  Stephens's  Life  of  iJcan  Hook:  Churton's  Life  of 
J.  Watson  ;  Life  of  Bishop  IVilbcrforce.  For  a  severe  Nonconformist  criticism  (the 
purely  historical  value  of  which  is  maiTed  by  a  number  of  inaccuracies),  see  Dr.  Bigg's 
Oxford  High  Anglicanism. 
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Music. — Sir  G.  Grove,  Life  uf  Jliithuiiii  ;  Dr.  Hueffer,  Music  in  EikjIiok)  iiiuler 
the  licign  of  Qtucii  Victoria ;  I'mfframmes  of  the  rhilharmonic  Hocietif ;  C.  Keuney, 
Life  of  Balfe  ;  Memoirs  of  Moscheles  ;  Recollections  of  J,  II.  Mnpleson. 

Art. — Sec  chap,  xxiii.     Pliilosophy . — See  cluip.  xxiii.     Literature. — See  chap.  xxii. 

Eiujlish  Scliolarship  since  1"42. — Some  account  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
classical  schohirship  in  Enfjiand  is  given  by  Urlichs  in  Iw  an  MiiUer's  Hundhiick, 
\.  104-7,  and  by  Biu-sian  in  his  (IcseJiichte  der  elassisclie  Phiiologie,  pp.  1218-122".  On 
Porson,  the  principal  authorities  are  bis  Correspondence^  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  for 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  (1807),  and  the  Lives  by  Luard  in  Camhridijc 
Essdt/s  (1857),  J.  S.  Watson  (1861),  and  Professor  Jebb  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Bioiiraplnj  (189(i) ;  on  Parr,  the  Memoirs  by  Johnstone  (1828);  on  Wakefield, 
his  owTi  Memoirs  (1792-1804),  and  his  Correspondence  with  Fox  (1813);  on  Dobree, 
Burges,  aud  Gaisford,  Bake's  Sehoticii  Ifi/ponineinata,  pref.  to  vol.  ii.  (1839) ;  on 
C.  J.  Blorafield,  the  Life  by  his  son  (1S04) ;  on  E.  V.  Blomfield,  an  article  in  the 
Museum  Critieiim,  ii.  .520 ;  ou  Samuel  Butler,  Mayor's  History  of  St.  John's  VoUrye, 
Camhridye.  pp.  898-964,  and  the  L^ife  by  his  grandson.  There  are  articles  in  the 
Jonrnafof  I'hiloJuyy  on  Conington  (ii.  334),  Shilleto  (vii.  163),  W.  G.  Clark  (viii.  17-3), 
Munro  (xiv.  107),  and  W.  H.  Thompson  (xv.  30G) ;  in  the  Eayle  on  Churchill  Babing- 
ton  (XV.  302),  Paley  (366),  T.  S.  Evans  (477),  Kennedy  (448,  475),  and  Merivale 
(xviii.  183);  and  in  Bursiau's  Hmyraphisches  .Jahrbiicli  on  W.  G.  Clark  in  1879, 
George  Long  in  1880,  Pattison  and  Badhani  in  188').  Blakesley,  Munro,  and  Veitch 
in  1880,  Paley,  Kennedy,  Babiugton,  and  Chandler  in  1890,  and  Sellar  in  1891. 
There  are  also  articles  on  Kennedy  in  the  ('hissical  Jterieic,  iii.  226,  278.  Pattisou's 
Memoirs  appeared  in  1885  ;  Jowett's  Life,  by  Abbott  and  Campbell,  in  1897.  The  best 
accouut  of  Sellar  is  by  Mr.  Andrew  Laug,  in  Sellar's  Lforriee  (1892);  of  Nettlc.Kliip  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Lectares  ami  Essays  (1895).  Gvote' a  Life  was  published  in  1873,  and  Thirl- 
■wall's  Letters  in  1881.  Sir  Charles  Newton  is  the  theme  of  .an  Address  by  Professor 
Jebb,  puhHshed  in  .Journal  of  Hellenic  Stadies,  vol.  xv.  To  the  archteologists  named 
on  p.  668  may  now  be  added  Sir  E.  H.  Bunbury  (1812-95),  the  well-known  numis- 
matist and  writer  on  ancient  geography.  Among  Orientalists  Ciureton  was  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Times,  30th  .June,  reprinted  as  Appendix  to  Dean 
Stanley's  Sermon  of  19th  Jime,  1864  ;  there  is  a  Life  of  Professor  Lee  (1896),  an 
article  on  Professor  J.  Palmer  in  the  ,/onrnal  of  Pliilohyy,  vol.  vii.  264,  aud  a  Life  of 
Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  by  Besant  (1883).  There  is  also  a  notice  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (1765-1824)  in  Benfey's  Gesehiehte  der  Spracliwissensehaft,  p.  3.58  ;  a  Life 
of  William  Carey,  by  Marsham  (1859),  and  also  by  G.  Smith  (ed.  2,  1888) ;  aud, 
lastly,  a  Life  of  Bryan  Hodgson,  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  (1896).  For  notices  oi 
other  scholars,  see  Dictionary  of  SVational  Biography  ;  aud  for  those  of  recent  date, 
the  successive  editions  of  Men  of  the  Time. 

Astronumy.  1815-1885. — Grant,  History  of  Physical  Astronomy ;  A.  M.  Gierke, 
Popular  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  The  System  of  the 
Stars ;  Proctor,  Saturn  and  its  System  ;  Proctor  aud  Rauyard,  The  Old  and  New 
Astronomy ;  Ranyard,  Ohserrations  made  during  Total  Solar  Eclipses,  forming 
vol.  xli.  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society's  Memoirs ;  Young,  2'he  San ;  Gore, 
The  Visililc  Vnirerse ;  Sir  R.  Ball,  The  Story  of  the  Heavens;  Huggins,  Presidential 
Address  at  the  Cardiff  Meeting  of  the  British  Assoeiatimi,  1891 ;  Scheiner  and 
Frost,  A  Treatise  on  Astronomical  Speetro.seopg ;  Youug,  General  Astronomy. 
Geology  and  Medicine. — Sec  cliap.  xxi. 

P/f//.*;™,  1815-1885.— O.  Lodge,  Pioneers  of  Science  (1893);  Garnett,  ILeroes  of 
Science  (S.P.C.K.,  188.5)  ;  A.  CJuiUcmin,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  translated  and 
revised  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.  (1891)  ;  T.  Preston,  Theory  of  Light  (1890)  ; 
Arago,  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men  (London,  1857) ;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  (2  vols.,  London,  18.5.5);  Tyndall,  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  and  Light 
and  Sound;  Garnett,  i/er/^ ;  A.  R.  Wallace,  The  Wonderful  Century  (1898),-  Glaze- 
brook,  Clerk  Ma.ruell  and  Modern  Physics;    Clerk  Maxwell,  Colleeted  Papers  (Camb. 
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iTuiv.  Pressl;  P.  G.  Tait,  IJfr  nf  Sir  11'.  R.  Ilduiiltmi  and  Rceait  Adianrcs  in 
I'lnjsical  Sdcnce ;  Notices  in  the  Diflioiiiirii  of  NdlionnI  Jtioi/nip/ii/,  Envijclupiiilia 
Britaniiicn,  Articles  on  Magnetism,  Heat,  Liglit,  etc.  ;  Cajori,  Historii  nf  I'/ii/nic'i,  1899. 

Chemistrij,  171'>-18S;).  — For  fuller  iiccouuts  of  Price,  Priestley,  Hoyle,  Cavendish, 
etc.,  see  the  JJirtioHary  of  Xationtil  Biof/raphif.  Accounts  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses used  by  alchemists,  and  stories  of  transmutation,  may  he  found  in  the 
Bihliotlieca  Chemica  Ciiiioxii  of  Mangetus,  Ktahl's  FitDdiimiiitn  ('hernia,  and  Junker's 
C<mt>pcetit)i  C/icniifC.  There  is  no  complete  modern  history  of  the  science,  hut  Kopp's 
Gescliielile  is  one  of  the  best,  and  Hoefer's  Histoire  dc  la  Cliimic  is  good.  See  also 
E.  Meyer,  Ilistori/  of  Chemistri/,  trans.  M'Gowan  (incomplete  as  regards  English 
and  Flench  work):  lieports  on  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  18(i'2,  (chemical  sections; 
I'liilusiipJiieal  Miiijazixe ;  Journal  of  the  Chemieal  Saeieti/. 

Medieine. — See  cha|).  xxi.  For  the  history  of  medical  journalism,  see  Sjirigge, 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas   JFaklet/,   1S97. 

Enqineerinij  to  J8S.*>. — Spouts  Jiielioiiart/  of  EntjineerDiij  (187-1)  :  liankinc,  tVi'tV 
I'.ntjineerinii  (ed.  1884)  ;  H.  Law  and  D.  Clark,  Ciril  Ktigineerinij  (1881)  ;  Galloway, 
The  Steam  Enr/ine  and  its  Inventors;  Thm-ston,  The  Steam  Engine  (International 
Science  Series) ;  E.  Clark,  The  Britannia  and  Conuay  Tabular  Bridges  (1880) ; 
J.  Claxton  Fidler,  Traetieal  Treatise  on  Bridr/e  Constraction  (1887):  Smiles,  Lires  of 
the  Engineers ;  Menafes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mining  and  Jlelallargg. — Percy,  The  Metallargg  of  Iron  (1864)  ;  Turner,  The 
Metallurgy  of  Iron  (ISO.'J) ;  R.  Nelson  Boyd,  Coal  Tits  and  Pitmen  (1S92)  ;  Galloway, 
llistonj  of  Coal  Mining  (1882)  ;  Hull,  The  Coalfields  of  Great  Britain  (1881)  ;  Meade, 
Coal  and  Iron  Indastries  of  the  Z'nited  Kingdom  (1882)  ;  Jevons,  The  Coal  Question 
(18G(j)  ;  Coal,  its  History  and  its  Vses  (by  the  Professors  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds)  :  "W.  E.  Hunt,  Britisji  Mining  ;  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
especially  the  Presidential  Address  of  Mr.  David  Dale  (189."))  ;  Reports  of  the  various 
Royal  Commissions  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  text. 

Votterg  and  Poreelain. — Art  Journars  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  Exhibitions  of 
18t1,  18G2,  1871  ;  Reports  by  juries  of  the  Exhibition  of  18.51  and  1802;  Rapport  des 
Ueligues  des  Ourriers  Barisiens  (on  the  1862  Exhiliition  ;  Poreelain  by  MM.  Bedigie, 
Legier,  E.  Solere,  .and  Troisvallets  pere) ;  OJfieial  liejwrts  of  the  Loudon  Exhibition  of 
1871,  by  Drui'y-Fortnum,  Magniac,  Soden-Smith,  and  Arnoux :  Leon  Aruoux  ou 
Ceramie  Maniifaeture  (Society  of  Arts,  1853)  ;  G.  Wallis,  Ceramie  Manufaelure 
(StaH'ordshirs,  Coalport,  Worcester),  1862;  Binns,  Woreester  China  (1897);  Burton, 
English  Poreelain. 

Applieations  of  Eleetrieitg,  to  1885. — Lodge,  Pioneers  of  Scienee;  Ganiett,  Heroes  of 
Seieuee  (S.P.C.K.,  188.5);  S.  P.  Thompson,  Ihfnaino-Eleetrie  Maehinerg,  -Ith  ed. 
(1892),  and  The  Eleelro-Magnet  (1891)  ;  S.  P.  Thom])son.  Philipp  Reis,  Inrentor  of  the 
Teleplione:  Tvescoti,  Belt's  Speaking  Telephone ;  Fahie,  The  Eleefrie  Telegraph  (1889); 
A.  Guillemiu,  Eleetrieitg  a)ul  Magnetism,  trans,  and  revised  by  S.  P.  Thompson 
(1891);  J.  A.  Plemmiug,  The  Alternate  Current  Transformer.  4th  ed.,  2  vols.  (Elec- 
trician Series);  Preece  and  Stubbs,  JIanual  of  Telephong  (1893);  Preece  and  Maier, 
The  Telephone  (1889);  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Eleetrieal  Engineers;  G.  Kapp, 
Dynamos,  Alternators  and  Transformers,  and  Eleetrieal  Transmission  of  Euergg.  [For 
electric  lighting  and  traction,  which  have  been  mainly  developed  since  188.5,  the 
student  must  be  referred  to  the  Supjilement  to  the  Eneyelopadia  Britanniea  and  works 
there  cited.  A  recent  popular  work  on  electricity  is  G.  Iles's  Flame,  Eleetrieitg,  and  the 
Camera,  1900.  covering  colour  photography  and  the  Rontgen  rays.  Blount,  Praetical 
Eleetro-Chemistry ,  London,  1901,  and  McMillan,  Treatise  on  Eleetro-MetaUurgg,  2nd  ed., 
London,   1899,  cover  developments  of  more  recent  d.ate  than  the  text.] 

Te.rtiles,  \9.\i-\V,m.— Reports  of  Artisans  on  the  Paris  E.rhihition,  1889;  Evan 
Leigh,  Cotton  Spinning  (1882);  J.  Watts,  Cotton  Manufaeture  (1887);  Bonwick, 
Romanee  of  the  JJ'ool  Trade;  Barlow.  History  and  Prineiples  of  Wearing;  Archer, 
Wool  and  its   Applieations ;  W.    T.    Charley.   Flax  aad   Linen  Manufaeture ;  Reports 
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of  the  Flax  Im]iroveinent  Society;  Fox,  Mirhiiiiism  of  U'tiinhii/  (only  incidentally 
historical)  ;  and  in  general,  Briiti<h  Mnniiftirlnrtutj  IiKfiistrttK, 

Ediicatio)!. — Kay,  J.,  Sociiil  Cvnilition  and  Ediwiition  of  ihc  Fioph :  Fyffe  and  Arnold 
in  T.  H.  Ward,  The  Seign  of  Queen  Victoriii ;  Brodiiek,  Oxford,  and  Bass  Mulliugcr, 
Ciimbridffe,  in  Creightou's  Epochs  of  Cluirch  History ;  Craik,  Tlie  Stale  in  its 
/{elation  to  E'diiratio}!  (''English  Citizen"  Series);  Hamilton,  Juiirnal  of  Stutistieal 
Society,   188:i   and   1890. 

/Jirjs.  — E.  Hill,   Histurij  of  English   Dress;  I'liiich,  from  1840. 

The  Modern  Convict  Sijstem. — Sir  E.  Dii  Cane,  The  Piiiiishinent  and  Prevention  of 
Crime;  Reports  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  1854-!){) ;  Crawford,  Secondary 
Punishment  ;  Griffiths,  Chronicles  of  ^etrf/ate,  and  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House. 

Economic  History. — See  chap  xxi.  Ayricuttare. — See  chap,  xxiii.  Social  Life. — See 
chap.  xxii.     .Scotland. — See  chap,  xxiii. 

Ireland,  1800-85.— Plowdeu,  History  of  Ireland  (1800-10)  ;  Cloncurry  Personal 
liecollections ;  Lecky,  Leaders  of  I'ahlic  Opinion  in  Ireland  ;  Grattan  and  O'Connell. 
Lives  and  Speeches  of  irConnell,  Shell,  and  Grattan;  Hamilton,  Life  of  O^Conn/ll ; 
State  Trial  of  O'Connell,  184;i ;  Shaw-Lefevre,  Peel  and  O'Connell;  McLennan, 
Life  of  Thomas  Ilruiinnond ;  Dutfy,  I'uany  Ireland ;  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Xew  Ireland ; 
W.  O'Connor  Moiris,  Ireland,  1794-1868;  Barry  O'Brien,  Fifty  Years  of  Concession 
to  Ireltend,  and  Irish  Tl'rongs  and  English  Remedies;  T.  P.  O'Connor,  The  Parnell 
Movement;  J.  H.  McCarthy,  Ireland  since  the  Vnion  ;  Report  of  the  Financial  Relations 
Commission  ;  Lough,  England's  Wealth  and  Ireland's  Porerty ;  Blenuerhassett, 
Reign  of  Qaeen  Tictoria:  Ireland.  For  Celtic  Language  and  Literatnri ,  the  principal 
authorities  have  been  named  in  the  text  (p.   888  seej.). 

Exploration,  1815-188.5. — Sir  C.  Markham  and  J.  S.  Keltie,  lleriew  of  British 
Geographical  Work  during  the  last  Hundred  Years  (Royal  Geogi'aphical  Society, 
1892).  There  is  a  bibliography  to  this,  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  works  of  the 
leading  British  travellers  and  geogr.aphers  during  the  century  ;  but,  though  printed, 
it  is  not  published.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  titles  here  of  the  works  of  all  the 
travellers  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  following  works,  however,  may  be  mentioned  ; 
Sir  John  Barrow,  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  Regions  (1818)  and 
Voyages  of  IJiseorery  and  Research  u-ithin.  the  Arctic  Regions  front  the  year  1818 
(1848);  sir  C.  Markham,  The  Threshold  of  the  Unhmcii  Region  (4th  ed.,  1875); 
General  A.  "W.  Greely,  Handbook  of  Arctic  Discovery  (189G)  ;  H.  D.  Traill,  Life 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  Dr.  John  IMurray,  The  Renewal  of  Antarctic  Exploration,  in 
the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  (1894)  ;  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  18;i0-92,  and  Geographical  Jaarnal,  1892-97  ;  Alpine  Journal, 
1844-97;  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  The  Story  of  Africa  and  its  Explorers  (4  vols.,  1892-95). 
For  the  history  of  Australian  Exploration,  see  the  works  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison- 
Woods  (1865),  Ernest  Favcnc  (1888),  and  A.  F.  Calvert  (1895-96).  There  is  no  good 
history  of  exploration  in  Asia  or  America.  This  is  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Indian  and  Canadian  Surveys.  See  also  the  articles  on 
those  continents  in  the  Encycloprcdia  liritnnnira  and  St.  Martin's  Uielionnaire  de 
Geoyraphie  Unirerselle.  For  a  history  of  Oceanography,  see  the  final  volume  of  the 
Challenger  publications,   by  Dr.  John  Murray,  F.R.S. 

Greater  Britain. — Sir  C.  Dilke,  Greater  Britain  (1868),  and  Problems  of  Greater 
Britain  ;  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Pependeneies ;  Lucas, 
Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  (new  introduction,  1903,  by  H.  Egertou, 
published  separately)  ;  Dodd,  History  of  the  British  Colonies  ;  Willison,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Liiiiriir  and  the  Liberal  Party,  1903;  Histories  ni  Canada  by  Kingsford,  South  Africa, 
by  Theal,  of  Australia  and  ox  New  Zealand  by  Rusden,  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main  by  Rodway ;  Jenks,  The  .lustralasian  Colonies:  Goldwin  Smith's 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  ;  W.  P.  Reeves,  The  Lony  White  Cloud  and  .State 
Experiments  in  Ausfralifi  and  Xew  Zealand,  1903;  H.  de  B.  Walker,  Australasian 
Democracy  ;  Lord,  The  Lo'it  Possessions  of  England. 
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Aberdeen.  Earl  of.  .is  Foreii^n  Minister, 
164,  165;   Ills  Ministry  (1353).  348.  352 

Abyssinian  War  (1868).  522,  569,  909 

Adams,  Joiin  Concli,  246 

AduUamites  (1866).  579 

JEstlietic  nioyenient.  860 

Af£,lianistan.  exi)lo!ation.  90;  relations 
witll  (1841),  163,  174;  war  o!  1875,  670; 
war  of   1878,   531.  532;    PiMijdeli,  541 

Africa,   exjiloration  of,  9U8— 918 

Africa.  Sonlli.  Kaffir  wars,  174;  Boer 
war  (1880),  571;   Zulu  war,  571  sej. 

African  Stcanislii])  Company.  462 

Agricultural  lat)ourers'  unions,  820 

Agriculture  (1802—1832),  102-115;  (1832— 
1846).  290-297;  ,1846—1865).  468—484; 
(1865—1885).  805—814;  effect  of  Frencll 
war  on.  106;  distress  after  1815,  112; 
maclilnerv,  108,  477;  (1865—1835),  811— 
813;  cliemistry  apijlied  to,  262,  264,  292. 
483,  484,  813;  distress  (^1832—1836),  290 
neq.;  increase  in  prodtict,  297;  pros- 
perity (1856— 1876),  292;  (1862-1872).  475; 
improvements,  476,  477;  list  of  prom- 
inent agriculttirists,  480  note ;  foreign 
competition,  806;  decline  of,  809; 
depression  after  1879,  806  xeq.,  814;  in 
Scotland,  873  »«;.;  authorities,  151,  518 

Ainswortil,  W.  H.,  227 

Alabama  claims,  357,  525 

Alaska,  the,  463 

Albert,  Prince.    See  Prince  Consort 

Alford,  Dean,  668 

AUingham,  Mrs.,  paintings  by,  611 

Alma-Tadema,  Sir  L.,  615  serj^ 

Almack's,  132 

Alpine  Club,  work  in  topography,  924 

Althorp,  Lord,   his  Budget   (1833),  152 

America,  exploration  of,  918—920 

Ampere,  Andre  Marie,  and  plectro-mag- 
netisni.  252;    and  telesraphy,  783 

An.'pstlietics  Introduced,  442 

Anchor  Line,  462 

Anglicans  (1815—1832),  29 

Anglo-Saxon,  study  of,  674  r-eq. 

Aniline  dyes,  713  seq. 

Animism,  680 

Antarctic  exploration,  899.  900 

Anthropology,   study  of,  680 

Anti-Corn  Law  League.  308 

Archaeology,  classical,  666 

Arcliitects  c.  1846,  393 

Architecture  (1815—1840).  254—259;  domes- 
tic, in  late  19tli  century,  654 

Arctic  exploration,  892  ^^eq. 

Armitage,  E.,  401 

Armstrong  guns.  574  vpr/. 

Armv.  the  (1815—1854).  166—174;  (1854— 
1865),  360-370;  (1865—1885),  557-573; 
retrenclnnent,  167;  recruiting,  169  ; 
condition  of  soldiers,  169— 171; "liberty 
of  worship  introduced  in  (18.39),  171; 
punlslnnents,      172;      shooting,      172; 
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weapons,  172;  In  Crimean  War,  360 — 
368;  in  Persia  and  Ciiina,  369;  Indian 
Mutiny,  370;  Volunteer  movement,  370; 
education  in.  173,  560  sc(/.;  camps,  562; 
barracks,  562;  medical  service,  445 
.<eg.;  abolition  of  ijurcliase,  525,  660; 
Cardwell's  reforms,  557  iteq, ;  short  ser- 
vice, 553;  strength  of.  in  1885  and  1895, 
559;  iiosition  of  Militia.  559;  localised 
corps.  559;  territorial  system,  559: 
linlie(i  battalions,  560;  reserves,  559 
mq,,  564;  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry, 
,564;  care  for  the  soldier,  369.  562  x«/. ; 
wlt!idraw,^l  from  colonies,  565;  tactics 
and  weapons,  566;    autiiorities,  933 

Arnold,    Matthew,  poems  of.  381—385 

Arnold.  Dr.  Tliomas,  oti  tlie  Cliurcli,  31; 
and  tlic  Broad  Cliurcli  movement, 
190;    scliolarsliiii   of,   664  xeq. 

Art  (1846—1865),  397—413;  (1865—1885).  608— 
618;  decorative,  in  19tli  century.  618— 
639;  "  iiopularisiug  *'  of,  635;  tloniestic, 
in  1885,  639 

Asia  Minor,  travel  in.  904.  £05.  907 

Ashanti  War  (1875).  526,  570 

Ashley.  Lord.    See  Sliaftesbury 

Association  of   ideas.  415  seq. 

Astronomy  (1815—1846).  239—248;  (184(5— 
1885),  686—593:    autiiorities,  954 

Atlantic  Cable,  787 

Austen,  .Tane.  47 

Australia,  communication  with,  457,  465, 
466;  military  helii  frcnn.  566;  explora- 
tion of.  920—924;  recent  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  929—931 

Austria,  relations  with.  344.  349.  352 

Autiiorities:  Astronomy.  954;  Agriculture 
(1802—1845),  151;  ■  (1346—1885),  516; 
Armv,  933;  Art  (1815—1846),  341;  (1846— 
1885),  517;  Biology,  517;  Chemistry, 
955;  Cliurcli  history,  933:  Colonies, 
936;  Dress,  936:  Economic  history, 
151;  Education.  936:  Electrical 
Science,  935;  Exiiioration,  956;  Free 
Churches.  541;  Geolouv.  150;  Greater 
Britain.  956:  Ireli:id.  936;  Law,  933; 
Literature,  150;  Medicine,  150,  935: 
Mercantile  Marine.  518;  Mining  and 
Metallurgv,  935;  Music.  934;  Navy. 
933;  Nouconformiiv,  341;  Philosophy, 
517-  Phvsics,  934;'  Political  History 
(1815—1832),  150:  (1832-1846).  341;  (1846 
—1365).  517;  (1865—1885),  933:  Pottery, 
9.35;  Prison  discipline,  341.  936;  Rail- 
ways 341;  Scliolai-sliip,  934;  Science, 
150.  517.  934.  935;  Scotland,  518;  Ship- 
ping, 518-  Textiles,  935 

Badhani.  Charles,  65.') 

Bailey.  P.  ,T.,  Ills  "  Festus,"  210 

Baile'v,  Samuel,  423 

Baity',  Francis,  240:  his  Beads,  245 

Bain,  Alexander,  675 
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Baker.  Sir  S.,  912.  913 
Balff.  M.   W..   644.  645 

Bank  Charter  Act  (1844),  144,  311;  suspen- 
sions of  (1857).  498 
Baiitism.  controversy  on.  374 
Baptists.  198 
Burrv.  Sir  Cliarles.  239 
Batioson.    Mary:    Social    life    il815— 1832), 
127-141;     (1832—1846).    318-326;     (1846- 
1865).     502—510;      (1865-1885).     861—874; 
Postal    leforin,   326—333;    Dress    (1840— 
1885)    854—861;    Education  in    England 
(1807—1885).  851-850 
Baths.  871 
Bazaars.  506 

Beaconsfield.  Lord.    See  Disraeli 
BEAR.    W.    E.:    Tlie    Vicissitudes  of  Agri- 
culture  (1846—1865),   468—488;    Agricul- 
ture (1865—1885).  805—814 
Beaumont.  Sir  George,  53 
Bedchamber  question,  160 
Beddoes,  T.  L..  210 
Bedford  College.  844 
Beke.  Dr.  C.  907.  909 
Bell    Dr.   A.,  and  education.  831 
Bell'  Dr.  Patrick,  his  reaper.  477,  878 
Bennett,  Sir  Sterndale,  75,  640,  644 
Bensly,  R.  L..  670 
Benson,  E.  W.,  Archbishop  ol  Canterbury. 

596 
Bentham.    George,   and   botany.    424;    and 

formal  logic,  422 
Bessemer  steel  process,  717.  745.  746 
Bible:  criticism.  669  xeq.\  Revised  Version 

of  the.  669;   and  science.  429,  436,  702 
Birkenhead,  the.  180 
Black  Sea  Question  (1371),  525 
Blacking.  870 
Blarkuood's  Magazine,  42 
Blanketeers,  2 

Bleaching,  800  ^  _    ,^, 

Blessington,  Marguerite    Countess  of,  134 
Bloraficld,    C.    T.,    afterwards    Bishop    of 

London,  653 
Blomfield,  E.  v..  653 
Blue  Ribljon  Army.  866 
Boer  War,  571 
Boilers,  steam,  730—734 
Bonington.  R.  P..  67,  392 
Bonnets.  858 

BONNEY.    T.   G. :    Geology   (1815—1846).  76— 
86-    Geology   and   palaeontology    (1846— 
1885).  696—704 
Bonnvmuir  rising  (1820).  142 
Boole,  George,  and  symbolic  logic,  422 
Bosworth,  Joseph,  675 
Botany,  423  seq.,  440 
Bowles,  W.   Lisle,  38 
Boycotting,   534 

Bradlaugh.     Charles,     and     Northampton 
election,       533;        influence       against 
Socialism,  827,  828 
Breakfast,  134,  871 
Brett.  John.  610 
Brickmaking.  778  seq. 
Bridges,  great  modern,  738  seq. 
Bright,  .John,  and  Corn  Law  agitation.  309; 

enters  Ministry.  533 
Bristol    reform  riots  at,  14 
Britannia  Bridge,  740 
Britannia,  the  earliest  Cunarder,  459 
Britannia  training-ship,  the,  583 
Britisii  and  Foreign  School  Society,  831 
British  Association  founded,  262 
British  Legion  (1834),   156 
British  Museum,  136 
Broad  Church  school,  375  seq.,  593 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  and  her  sisters,  novels 
of,   389  seq. 


Brougham,  Lord,  political  career  of,  13, 
153,  154,  157,  160;  and  primary  educa- 
tion, 331 

Brown,  Ford  Madox,  401.  413 

Brow.v.  John  :  The  Free  Churclies  (1815 — 
1885).  196—209 

Browning.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  poems  of, 
380 

Browning.  Robert,  poetry,  213.  214,  380.  602 

Bruce.  Right  Hon.  H.  (Lord  Aberdare). 
525 

Brummel,   Beau,   128 

Brunei,  Isambard  Kingdom,  ills  Ideas,  280 

Brunei  Marc  Isambard,  advocates  steam 
in  the  Navy,  176 

Auckland,  W.,  699,  700 

Buckle,  H.  T.,  423 

Bulwer-Lvtton,  Sir  E.  H..  first  Lord 
Lvtton,  227  seq. 

Burial  in  towns  prohibited.  267,  444 

Burma,  acquisition  of.  174 

Burne-Jones.  Sir  E.,  612.  618.  636 

Burton.  Sir  F..  615 

Burton    Sir  Richard,  visit  to  Mecca.  908 

Burton.  W.  S.,  611 

Buss,  Miss  F    M.,  844 

Butler  Samuel,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  653 

Butt,  Isaac,  532,  382 

Butter,  prices  of  (1839—1850),  474 

Byron,  H.  J.,  506 

Byron,  Lord,  poetry  of,  33—36 


Cabs,  138 

Caird,  Sir  James,  and  agriculture,  470,  471 

Calderon,   P.  H..  615 

Cambridge  University:    great  scholars  at 

(1742—1885).  647—658;  reform  at,  846—850 
Cameron,   Verney  Lovett,  914 
Campania  and  Lucania,  454 
Canada,  rebellions  in  and  Lord  Durham's 

ordinance,   159.  160;   frontier  question, 

164;   federation  of.  522;    military  help 

from    566;   Red  River  expedition,  569; 

relations  with  England,  928 
Canals,    growth    of    traffic    on,    274;    the 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,  742 
Cancer,  723 
Canning,    George,    foreign    policy    of,    6; 

Ministry  and  death,  8 
Capital  punishment.  317.   318 
Cardigan.  Earl  of,  his  duel,  324 
Cardwell,   Mr.   (Lord  Cardvvell),  Army  re- 
forms of,  524.  557  seq. 
Carlyle.     Thomas,     works,     218—222;     his 

place  in  literature,  223  seq. ;    "  Lile  of 

Frederick  the  Great."  387 
Carnarvon.  Earl  of.  530.  532 
Caroline.  Queen.  4.  6 
Carpets  in  1851,   628 
Carriages  (1820-1840').  138 
Carrington.  R.  C.  687 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  3,  6 
Catholics,    emancipation    of,    10,    12,    146; 

aggression,  590 
Cato  Street  conspirators,  4 
Cattle   breeding  and  feeding,  482  seq. 
Cattle  disease,  488.  805,  807 
Cavendish,  Lord  F..  murdered.   537,  385 
Celtic  literature,  887—892 
Central  Criminal  Court,  551  seq. 
Ch.adwick,  Sir  Edwin,  and  State  medicine, 

267 
Challenqer,  voyage  of  the,  700,  900,  924,  927 
Clialmers,   Thomas,   144;    and   tlie  Disrup- 
tion,  334;    and  poor  relief,  337 
Chambers,    Robert,    and    the    theory    of 

evolution,  426 
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Chancery,  Court  of.  543,  54G.  548 

Chandler,  H.  W.,  660 

Churlotte.  Princess,  3 

Ch.irtorhoiise  in  1835,  840 

Chartism,  158,   159;    pruyramine.  307;    and 

trade     unions,     304;     and     Corn    Law 

agitation,  308;  revival  and  collapse  In 

1843,  345.  490 
Clieltenliam  College,  844 
Chemical  Industry,  growth  of,  716—718 
Cheniicrd   Society    louiided   11841),  262 
Cheml.'^trv     (1815—1832),    86—89;      to     1846, 

259-264;    (1845—1865),  713—718 
Chenery,  Thomas,  671 
Chester  Castle.  Fenian  plot  to  seize,  520 
Childers,    H.    C.,    first    Lord    of   the    Ad- 
mi  rait  v.  522.   533.  d39 
Children:  dress  of  (1840).  319;  In  factories, 

298—300;    In  coal   mines,  749—752 
China:   wars,  163,  353;  exi)loratlon  In,  902, 

904;   siudv  of  Chinese.  672 
China-clay,  765 
Chloroform  introduced.  445 
Chobh:ini.  ranip  at  (1853),   169 
Cholera.  266.  445 
Christian  Socialists.  492.  496 
Church,     the     |1815-1832|.     26—32;     (1852— 

1846),     182—196;     (1846—1865).     373—378; 

1865—1885).   690—596;     of    Scotland.    144, 

344  seq..  878:    in  Ireland.  148.   152.  522- 

523.     5B6.     881;      relations    with     State 

(1832—1846).   182  se?.;    Church   rates.  158 
Church,  Richard.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  193, 

194.  374.   591.  593 
••  Clapham  Sect."  the,  27 
Clark,  W.  C.  657 

Clergy,  the  English  (1815—1832).  29 
Clerke.    Agnes    M.  :     .\stronomy    rl815 — 

1846).   239—248:    (1846—1885),  636—696 
Clifford.  W.  K.,  682 

Clontarf   meeting   prohibited   H843).  339 
Clowes.  S)R  \V.  L-iini) :   Tlie  Navy  il815— 

1832).      15—28;       (1832-1846),      175-132; 

(1846—1865),   370—373;    (1865—1885),   573^ 

590;    The  Mercantile  Marine,  448—468 
Coaching,  decay  of,  284 
Coal,  energy   from,  272;    quantities  got  in 

1801.   1854.    and    1885.    749;    duration  of 

supply.  761.  762 
Coalmining  (1846—1885).  749  feq.;  methods 

of,   757;    legislation    on,   752  seq. 
Coastguard,  history  of  the.  588 
Coljhett.  William.  43,  120.  141;  his  "Advice 

to  Young  Men,"  326;   his  Wfekli/  Regis- 

ler,  508 
Cobden.   Richard,  and  Corn    Law    repeal. 

163.  166.  309;  moves  vote  of  censure,  353 
Cobden  Treaty,  357,  499;    Its  effect  on  use 

ot   wine.    865 
Cochrane,  Lord,  in  Chile  and  Brazil.  18 
Codification,  stejis  towards.  555  ^pq 
Coke.   Thomas  William,  of  Holkham,  and 

agriculture,  103—112 
Colenso.  Bishop.  378 
Coleridge.    S.    T.,    his    "  Chrlstabel,"    32; 

and  the  Oxford  Movement.  189 
Collins,  Wilkie.  604 
Collins,   William,  artist,   66.    396 
Colonies,   in  1815.  928;    growth  of.  923  xrq.; 

influence  en  England.  930;  offer  troops 

for  South  Africa  asai).  566;  for  Soudan 

(1385).  566 
Coi.vii.i.e,  James:  Scotland  (1815—1832).  141 

—145:    (1832— 1846).  333— 337;    (1846—1865), 

511—514:    (1865—1335).   874 
Contbing  machine.  795 
Comfort,  growtli  of,  863  neq. 
Commercial     depression    after    1873.    827. 

See  Foreign  trade 


('on)merclal  treaties,  357.   499 

(Commoners,  decay  of,  105 

Commons,  enclosure  of,  legislation  on,  554 

Conijiauy  law,  556 

Coini)Osers,  English  musical,  644 

Coiniiound   engine,   460,    464;    rationale   of 

tlie,  730 
Comte,    Auguste,    and    English     thought, 

681  seq. 
Conciliation  In  labour  disputes,  824 
Congrc'gatlonaiist.s,  198 
Conington,  John,  662 
Conservation  o£   energy,  253,  686.  704,  711, 

729 
Constable.  Jolm,  art  of.  53—57,  392 
Convocation  restored,  184,  375,  378 
Cooke,  W.  F.,  and  t(degraphy.  784 
Cookery  under  George  IV.,  150  seq. 
Cooper,  Sir  Astiey,  93 
Co-operation.  Otven's  efforts  towards,  306; 

co-oiterative  stores,  494  ><eq.,  818 
Copeiand's.  clilna.  770.  772.  773 
Copper  mining.  763,  764 
Coprolltes,  297 

Clopyhold  enfranchisement,  554 
Corn   Law,  2.    118.  124,  308.   309,  468;    clTect 

of  repeal  on  Ireland,  340 
Coronations,   cost  ot,  322 
Cotton,    consumiJtion   of.   in    Eruiland.   98, 

102.  113;    traile   (1815—1330).  97;    (1851  — 

1885).  794,   796,  803;    famine  (1862-1363). 

500.  796;    Its  effect    on    public  health, 

445 
County  Courts,  549  seq. 
Court  of  George  IV.,  127 
Court,  tone  of,  In  early  Victorian  era,  320 

seq. 
Courts    of   law,   changes  In  19th  century, 

543—551 
"  CoviMitry   town  ribbon  "   (1851),  629 
Cowper-Temple  clause,  524 
Cox.  David.  71.  72,  397 
Crane,  Waiter,  616 
Crimean  War,  343—352;    Navy  in   (he.   22; 

Army     in,     360—368;     effect     on    grain 

prices,  474 
Criminal  courts.  551  eeq. 
(Criminal  law,  diminution  ot  punishments 

317.   318 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (1871),  819 
(Ilrlminal  procedure,  change  In,  552 
Crinoline.  856 
Crisis,    fimnclal.    of    1825.    122;     of    1836- 

1837.    310.    311;     of    1839.    311;     of    1847, 

488  seq.:   its  effect  on  agriculture,  470; 

of  1357,  497  seq.:    of  1866.   815 
Crofters.  Scottlsli.  878  seq. 
Cross,   R.   (Lord  Cross),   social  legislation 

of,  528 
Cross,  T..  401.  404 
Crystallograplty.  705 
(ilrystal  Palace  concerts,  642.  643;    Handel 

Festival.  646 
Cunard  line.  459.  512 
Cuneiform   inscriptions.  672 
Cureton,  William.  670 

Currency,  contraction  of  (1817—1821).   121 
Cushman.  Charlotte.  505 
ri(^(;/  .S'arA-,   the.  449 
Cyprus,  occupation  of.   530 

Dairying.  474.  810.  813 

Danljy,  Francis.  58—60 

Dances  under  Regency  and  George  IV., 
134 

Darby.  John  Nelson.  208 

Darwin,  Charles,  and  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, 426.  430  teq. :  "  Origin  of 
Species,"   435;     later  works,    438  seq.\ 
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«nd  geology,  698;  in  South  America. 
919 

Davitt,  Michael,  and  tlie  Land  League, 
533 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  86.  87,  249;  liis 
safety  lamp,  87 

Debt,  the  National,  growth  of,  in  Ihe 
Frencli  wars,  115 

Declaration  of  Paris.  352 

De  la  Beche.  H.  T.,  84,  86 

Delft  ware.  765,  766 

De  Morgan,  A.,  and  formal  logic,  422 

Denmark,   relations  with,  358 

Dentistry.   724  eeq. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas.  38.  40.  41 

Derby.  Earl  of  iLord  Stanley),  152.  153; 
serves  under  Peel,  163,  166;  Ministry 
of  1852,  347;  second  Ministry  ;185B), 
355;    third,  519 

Derby.  Earl  of,  son  of  the  preceding  and 
Foreign  Secretary,  519,  522,  527.  529,  530 

De  Vere,  Aubrey,  214 

Deverell,  W.  H.,  610 

Dickens,  Cliarles :  works,  223  seq. ;  his  art, 
225;  pathos  and  humour,  221,  226; 
later  work  of,  604 

Dilettanti  Society,  services  to  Greek 
topography,  666 

Diphtheria,  444.  723 

Disestablishment  of  Irish  Church,  520.  522, 
596.  831 

Disraeli.  Benjamin  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Beaconsfleld),  and  "  Young  England," 
308;  Budget,  347;  In  second  Derby 
Ministry,  356;  in  third,  519—521;  be- 
comes Prime  Minister,  522;  Ministry 
of  1874,  526;  action  in  Kusso-Turkish 
war,  530;  and  "a  scientific  frontier," 
532;  letter  on  Irish  agitation  to  Duke 
of  Marlborougli,  533;  deatli  of,  534; 
novels,  230;  importance  of  liis 
"  Lothair,"  590 

Dobell,  Sydney.  384 

Dobree.  Peter  Paul,  652  seq. 

Dodwell,  Edward,  668 

Donaldson,  J.  W.,  6S5 

Dorciiester  labourers,  unionist,  trans- 
ported (1834).   303 

Doulton  ware,  776  seq. 

Drainage  of  land,  294  seq.,  476 

Drama,  the,  502  seq.,  608 

Dress,  under  Regency  and  George  IV., 
128—130;  in  1837—1840,  318,  319;  (1840— 
1885),  854—861 

Drinking  and  drunkenness  from  1825, 
861—867      - 

Drummond,  Henry,  M.P.,  206 

Drumniond,  Tljonias.    158 

Duelling,  decline  of,  322 

Dundonald.    See  Coclirane. 

Durham.  Earl  of.  in  Grey  Ministry,  12; 
and  Canada.  160 

Durliam  University,  846 

Dvce,  William,  231,  393 

Dyeing,  513,  714 

Dynamos,  789  seq. 

Earthenware,  765,  772,  776 

Eastern    question,    346    neq.,    528    seq. 

East  India  Company  abolished,  356 

Eastlake.  Sir  Charles.  230.  231 

Economic  history  (1846—1865),  488—502.    .SV« 

at.^o  Social  Economy 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  47 
Education  in  England  (1807—1885).  831—850; 

expenditure  on,  357;   statistics  of.  838; 

in  Scotland.  874;    in  Ireland.   146.   148. 

882;  agricultural.  813.  814;  medical,  90, 

93,   719;    naval,   581—584,   585  seq. 


Edwards.  H.  Sutherland  :  Music  and 
Society  (1815—1832),  72—75;  Music 
since  the  Georgian  Era,  639—647 

Egypt:  purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares, 
528;  England  in  (1382—1685),  538,  639; 
campaign  of  1882.  572  seq. 

Elections.  General:  (1857).  353;  (1859).  356; 
(1866).  519;  (1868),  522;  (1874),  526;  (1880). 
533;    (1885),  642 

Electricity,  in  early  19th  century,  248— 
255;  application  of,  783—792;  tele- 
graphy, 783—788;  telephony,  788;  cells 
and  batteries.  789;  dynamos,  789; 
motors,  790;  voltaic  arc,  790;  ligliting, 
791,  792 

Electrolysis,  Davy's  use  of,  249;  develop- 
ment of,  261 

Electroplating  and  clectrotyijing,  792 

Elements,   attemiils  tu  classify  the,  715 

Elgin  marbles,  400.  666;  effect  on  archi- 
tecture, 236 

Eliot,  George,  390  seq.,  604 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  214 

Ellis,  A.  J.,  674 

Empire,   the   British,   review   of,   927—932 

Emijloyers'  liability,  557 

Enclosure  of  land,  its  effects,  102,  103 

Lncke's  comet,  242 

Engineering,  meclianical,  729  seq.;  civil. 
737  seq. 

Engines:  steam,  274,  276,  283.  289.  460.  734, 
756;  marine,  464,  730,  877;  gas  and  oil, 
736 

Engravers,  c.  1846,  394 

Essayists,  42,  599 

"  Essays  and  Reviews,"  376 

Etiiics,   414.    420,   685 

Eton  In  1835,  840    . 

Etty,  William.  68—70,  396.  397 

Euphrates  exijedition.  the.  906 

Evangelical  School,  tlie,  26,  27,  30;  decUnq 
of,  593 

Evolution,  theory  of,  426  seq.,  678  seq. 

Executions,  public,  abolislied,  318 

Exhibition  of  1B51.  621,  625  seq.-.  effect  of 
on  cotton  trade,  102;    pottery  at,  772 

Exhibition  of  1862,  621,  634;  pottery  at. 
774 

Exploration,  892—927 

Eyre,  E.  .J.,  as  exjilorer.  921 

Factory  legislation,  163,   164,   298—300.  491, 

824 
Faed,  T.,  615 
Fallows,  F'earon,  242 
Faraday,     Micliael,     begins     career.     86; 

chemical  work  of.  89;  work  in  physics, 

254 — 257;    and   tiie   mathematical   phy- 

siclsts,    708 
Farrer,  Lord  ;   The  Railway  System,  273 

—290 
Fawcett,  Henry,  M,P.,  526 
Fellows,  Sir  Charles.  668,  907 
Fenian  agitation.  520;    outrages,  880.  881 
Ferrier,  Dr,  D.,  and  cerebral  tunctiou.  682 
Ferrier.   J.   F.,   423 
Fielding.  Copley,  71 
Fildes,  L.,  616 
Finance   of   Husliisson.   121  seq. ;    of  Peel, 

310;   of  1853—1860.  499 
Fireclav  goods,  781 
First  Offenders  Act.  854 
Food  and  feeding.  871  seq. 
Forbes.  J.  D,.  699 
Forster,   W.   E,.   as   Irish   Secretary,   533 — 

535.  886 
Forth  Bridge.  740  seq. 
France,   relations   with,   162,    163,    164,   168, 

357 
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Frankland.  Sir  E.,  706.  714 

Franklin.  Sir  John.  892,  893,  89.S 

Free  trade:  Peel's  Budgets  il842,  1843),  163; 
11846),  166;  (1846)  ibid.;  Ills  conviTsion, 
310;  effect  on  agriculture,  468;  coni- 
pief ion  of,  498  seq. ;  and  Scotland,  336 

Frere,  J.  Hoolihani,  657 

Friendly  societies,  816—818 

Frltli,  W.  P..  406 

Froude,  J.  A.,  liis  "  History  of  England." 
387 

Fritude.  R,  H..  and  tlie  Oxford  Movement, 
186 

Fr.v,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  in  Newgate,  28 

Furniture  in  1851,  651  npq. 

Fynes  Clinton.  Henry.  664 

Gaelic.    See  Celtic 

Gaisford,  Tliomas.  Dean  of  Clirist  Church, 
works  of,  660 

Gallon.   Francis.  458.  682 

Galway  Line  to  America,  462 

Gas  engines.  756 

Gas  ligliting  in  Scotland,   145 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  as  novelist,  590 

Geology  (1815—1846),  76—86;  schools  of.  76; 
early  English  geologists.  77  seq..  84; 
geological  survey,  84;  geological 
museum,  86;  (1846—1855),  696—704; 
liaia'ontology.  696  ■•'eq.;  effect  of  Dar- 
winism. 698';  glacial  tlieories,  S99f:eq.; 
antiquity  of  man,  100  seq,;  petrology. 
702;  mineralogy.  705;  geological  ex- 
ploration.  926 

George  III.,  deatli  of.  3;  and  agriculture, 
107 

George  IV.,  regency,  and  Queen  Caroline. 
6;  death  of,  12';  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
142;  coronation.  322 

George.  Hi'nr\-.  e-ffe.^t  of  Ills  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  827 

Germ  theory  of  disease.  707 

Gilbert,  Sir  Henry,  264 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  614 

Gilbert,  W.  S..  647 

Gilchrist-Thomas  ju'ocess,   the,  747 

Gill,  Sir  David,  693  xeq. 

Girls,  education  of.  842—845 

Gladstone,  W.  E. :  resigns  during  May- 
nooth  agitation.  164;  opposes  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill.  185;  speech  on 
Cheap  Trains  Act.  285;  speech  against 
Disraeli's  Bufiget.  547;  first  Budget, 
348,  498  xeq.:  Budgets  (1859—1865),  358; 
Ministry  of  1868,  522;  retires  from 
Liberal  leadership,  528;  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  529;  Ministry  (1880).  553  sc?. ; 
ttiird  Ministry,  542;  Church  views  of, 
591 

Glasgow,  improvement  of  harbour.  877 

Glass,  stained,   in   1851.  632 

Goderich.  Lord,  7.  8 

Gold  discoveries,  effect  of.  500 

Goldsmith's  work   in  1851.  652 

Good.  T.  S..  66 

Gordon.  General  Charles  George ;  sent  to 
Khartoum.  538;  death.  540;  work  in 
exploration.  913 

Gorham  case.  374 

Gcthic  revival.  258,  623;  effect  on  furni- 
ture, 622  seq. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  Factory  Act.  164 

Graham.  Thomas,  chemist.  261.  262 

Grain,  prices  of  1 1865— 1879).  805 

Grammar  schools.  841  ^eq. 

Granville.  Earl.  356;  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
525 

Oreii/  Enitleni.   the.  453  leq. 

Great   Western,  the,  452 


Greater  Britain.  927—932 

Greece,  relations  with.  8.  10.  546;  his- 
torians of.  386.  663 

Green.  T.  H..  and  the  neoHcgelian 
reaction.  683,  685 

Gketton.  G.  lk  M.  :  The  Army  (1815— 
1C54).  166-174;  (to  1865),  360-570;  (1865 
—1885).   557—573 

Grey.   Earl.  Ministries  of.  12  xeq..  1.53 

Griffiths.  Arthur:  Prison  Discipline 
and  Reform  (1815—1846),  314- 518-  ,1846 
—1885),  850-854 

Grote.  George,  works  of.  386.  665 

Guano.  476 

Guardian,  the,  374 

Guest.  E..  674 

Guion  Line.  463 

Guns,  naval,  572,  575  seq.;  qulck-flring.  578 

Hair-dressing,  150,  858,   859 

Hamilton.    Sir    William,     philosophy    of, 

414  geq.;  and  quantification  of  the  pre- 
dicate, 422 
Hamilton.  Sir  W.  Rowan.  2.58 
Hampden.     Dr.     (afterwards     Bishop     of 

Hereford).  191 
Harcourt,   Sir  W..    525;    Home   Secretary, 

553;    and  Public  Worship  Act,  528 
Hartington,  Marquis  of  (afterwards  Duke 

of    Devonshire),    Liberal    leader,    528; 

Secretary  for  India,  553 
Hartley  Collier\'  accident,  755  wcr;. 
Haydon,  B.  R.,'48 
Hazlitt.  William.  42 
Hebrew  scholarship.  670 
Heiimann's  combing  maclilne.  795.  802 
Herschel.    Sir   Jolin.    and    astronomy.    245 

seq. ;    contributions  to  logic,  416 
High  Church  party,  in  early  19th  century, 

29;    movement    (1841—1885),   590—595 
Hill.  Rowland,  and  post.il  reform,  158,  526 
Hilton,  William.  48 
Hind,  J.  R..  692 
Hodgson.  B.  H..  675 
Hodgson.  Shadworth,  684 
Hofmann,  A.   W..    chemist,  265 
Holden,   H.  A..  6,58 
Holland,   Lady,  154 
Holy  .411iaucH,  5.  6 
Home  life,  873 
Home  Rule.  Irish.  882 
Hong  Kong  acquired,  163 
Hood,  Thomas,  poems  of,  210 
Hook,    Dr.    Walter    Farquhar    (afterwards 

Dean  of  Chichester),   191.  196 
Hook.  J.  C.  610 
Hooker,   Sir  J.   D..    425;    and    Darwinism. 

434    435 
Hooker.  Sir  W..  424.  425 
House  of  Lortls.  as  a  law  court.  544.  546 
Huggins,   Sir  W.,  690—692 
Hughes,  Arthur,  610 
Hughes.  Rfoinald:    Painting  (1815—1832), 

48—72;    The  DevcIopnnut   of  Painting, 

230  seq.;    Architecture  (1815—1840),  234 
Hughes.  Thomas.  .593 
Hunt.  A.  W..  610 
Hunt.  Leigh.  45 
Hunt.  Sir  W.  Hohnnn.  411.  636 
Hunt.  William.  397.  399 
Huskis=on.  William,  financial  reforms  of. 

8,  121.  122;  death.  12 
Hutton.  Dr.  Jatues.  geologist,  76 
HUTTON.  W.  H.:    The  Church   (18:5-1832). 

26—32;      11832-1846).     182-196;       (1846— 

1865),  373—378:    (1865—1885),   590—596 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  696.  698 
Hvde  Park.  Reform   League  in.  519 
Hygiene,  progress  of  (1865—1885),  722 
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income  lax.  115,  152.  163.  310 

India,  affairs  of  (1814—1835).  7;  under  Lord 
Daltiousie.  347;  civil  service  opened. 
348;  mutiny.  353—356.  369,  370;  passes 
from  Company  to  Crown,  356;  under 
Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Nortlibrook,  526; 
famines,  526;  garrison  of,  557;  survey 
and  exploration  of,  905,  903,  900—902 

Independents,  197  xeg. 

Industrial  revolution,  eftccts  of,    115.    268 

Inflexible,   the,   574 

Ireland:  USIS- 1832l,  145—149;  (1832—1846), 
337—340;  (1846—1865),  514—516;  (1865— 
1885),  880—887;  Reform  Bill  (1332).  15; 
Catholic  emancipation,  146;  education, 
146,  526;  titlie  war,  148;  "Young  Ire- 
land" movement,  164;  O'Connell  and 
'■Catholic  rent,"  146;  liis  trial,  339; 
famine,  166.  339—340,  343;  rising  of 
1848,  346;  agriculture  in,  487;  Church 
disestatjlisliment  (1868—1869),  520,  522, 
596,  881;  land  war  (1846—1865),  515; 
land  question  (1865—1885),  881—885; 
Land  Act  (1870),  523  seq.;  Invlncibles, 
537;  Land  Purchase  Acts,  540.  814, 
Home  Rule  agitation.  532  ifeq.\  Kil- 
mainliam  Treaty.  557;  University  Bill 
(1873),  526;  linen  manufacture  in,  797, 
798;    creameries  in  811;   language,  887 

Iron  trade,   270  »eq. ;   744  geq. 

Iron,  use  of,  in  siiipbuilding,  177  Mq.; 
ironclad  ships,  371  aeq.,  512 

Irving,  Edward,  204 

Irvlngltes,  204,  206 

Jackson,  Dr.  Huglilings,  682 
Jaciiuard  loom,  98,  99 
James,  G.  P.  R  ,  227 

Japan,  artistic  Influence  of,  638;   explora- 
tion in,  905 
Jenkins,   H.  C.  :    Mining   and  Metallurgy 

(1815—1846),  267—275;     (1846—1885),   744— 

764 
Jevons.  W.  S..  and  logic.  423 
Jewellery  in  1851.  632 
Jews  admitted  to  Parliament.  356 
Johnston,  A.  K..  explorer.  915 
JONE.S.  O.  tl.  (Ihe  late):   Engineering  (1815 

—1855).  729—744 
Jones.  Sir  William.  672 
Joule,  James  Prescott,  258  teq. 
Jowett,  Benlamin.  376,  594.  660 
JOYCE.   P.    W. :    Ireland    (1315-18321.    145— 

149;     (1832—1846),   337—340;     (1846—1865). 

514—516;     (1865—1885),     880—887;     Celtic 

Scholarship,  887—892 
Judges  of  High  Court,  position  of,  547 
Judicature  Act,  526,  544  eeq. 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  378. 

548  eeq. 
Jute  trade.  800 

Kaffir  wars.  174 

Kean,  Edmund,  503 

Keats,  John,  poetry  of,  33,  37  seq. 

Keble,  John,  sermon  on  "  National  Apos- 
tasy "  (1833),  186;  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,  186—194;  influence,  373 

Kekule,  A.   W.,  and  benzene,  714 

Keltie,  J.  S.:  Exploration  (1815—1885), 
892—927 

Kelvin,  Lord,  and  tlie  sun's  age,  686; 
work  of,  711  eeq. ;   and  telegraphy,  788 

Kemble,  Charles,  503 

Kemble,  Fanny,  503,  843 

Kemble,   J.  M.',   674 

Kpw  Gardens, -425 

Kilmainham  "Treaty,  the,  537 

Kilsby  Tunnel,  the,  738 


King's  College,  92,  845 

Kingsley,    Charles,     391,    492;     as    Broad 

Churchman,  593;    later  work  of.  604 
Kingsley,  Henry,  391 
Knowles,  Sheridan,  dramas  of,  60S 
Knox,  Alexander,  28 


Labour  laws.  556,  825  seq.  See  also  Trade 
Unions 

Labour  M.P.'s,  320 

Labourers,  eiifect  of  enclosure  on,  103; 
condition  of,  in  the  French  War,  116; 
in  1815—1832,  117  »ng. ;  in  1850,  471; 
improvement  to  1885,  830 

Laird.   John,   and  iron   shipbuilding.   177 

Lamb.  Charles,  39 

Lamoureux,  M.,  concerts  of,  643 

Lancashire  cotton  famine,    500,  796 

Lancaster,  Joseph,   and  eciucation,  831 

Lancet,  the,  early  history  of,  728 

Land  :  prices  and  rent,  106—108,  116.  471— 
475,  807;  cultivation,  108  eeq.,  294  seq., 
476;  land  law  reform,  555  seq.;  nation- 
alisation movement.  120,  827;  Irish, 
515,  523,  814,  881  seq. 

Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  211 

Landor,  W.  S.,  38,   39 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  232,  406 

Law  Courts,  after  Judicature  Act,  545;  of 
Counties  Palatine,  546;  County  Courts, 
550;  criminal,  551  seq.;  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  Reserved,  552 

Law,  reform  of,  in  19tli  century,  542  seq. 

Lawes,  Sir  John,  264,  483 

Layard,  Sir  A.  H,,  exploration  of  Nineveh, 
668;   of  Syria,  908 

Leake,  W.   M.„  668 

Lectures,  popular,  134 

Leighton,  Lord,  614,  613 

Leslie,  C.  R..  64.  65.  394 

Lever,  Charles,   229 

Lewes,   George  Henry,  390,  681  seq. 

Lewis,  J.  F.,  397,  393 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 352;   as  classical  scholar,  665 

Licences,  publicans',  862,  866 

Liebig,  Justus  von,  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  262 

Light,  theories  of,  250 

Llghtfoot,  J.  B..  Bishop  of  Durham,  595; 
on  the  Greek  Testament.  668 

Lighthouses  and  lightshii)s.  466  seq.; 
electric  light  in.  791  seq. 

Limited  Liability  Act  (1862).  498.  815 

Lincolnshire  in  early  18th  century.  131 

Llndlev.  John.  424.  484 

Linen  trade,  the  (1851—1885),  796—798 

Linnell.  John,  57,  58,  406 

Linton,    Sir  J.,  616 

Lister,  Sir  J.,  afterwards  Lord  Lister.  721 

Lister.   S.   C.  (Lord  Masham).  802 

Liston,  Robert,  surgeon,  444 

Literary  society,  133,  134 

Literature  (1815—1832),  32—48;  (1832—1846). 
209—230;  (1846—1865),  378—392;  retro- 
spect (1815—1885),  596—608;  Celtic, 
887—892 

L'verpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  274, 
276,  278 

Liverpool,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  2—8;  his 
death,  8 

Livingstone,  David,  910,  914,  915 

Local  Government  Board  established,  722 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  42 

Lockyer,  Sir  Norman,  690 

Locomotives,  early,  274,  276 

Logic  of  Mill.  415—418;  symbolic,  422; 
Hegelian,  684 
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London,  growth  of,  134,  135;  Thames  Em- 
bankment. 136;  parks,  136;  bridges, 
136,  138;  markets,  136;  police,  139— 
141;  water  supply  of,  744;  and  the 
coiintrj',  875 

London  University,  845 

Long,  Cieorsre,  665 

Lowe,  R.  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  in  Cave  of 
Aduiiam,  519;  Clianrellor  of  tiie  Ex- 
elieqiier,  522,  525;  and  Koyal  Titles 
Act.  528;   and  education,  835 

Lunacy,  treatment  of.  723 

Lunar  tiieory.  686 

Lustre  ware,  768 

Lyeli,  Sir  Charles,  ceologlst.  79,  80;  and 
Darwinism,  434.  455 

Lytton.  Robert,  Lord,  poems  of,  584; 
Viceroy  of  India,  551 

Lytton.  Sir  E.  H.  Buiwer.     See  liuiwer 

Itfacauiay.  T.  B.  (afterwards  Lord  Mac.'iu- 
lay),  and  tlie  Indian  Code,  7; 
'•  Essays."  215;  "  Lays."  216;  "  History 
of  England,"  216,  586;  influence  on 
prose,  217  seq. ;  defeats  Sadler  for 
Leeds,  299 

Macfarren.  G.  A.,  composer.  75,  644 

Macintosh,  Charles.  514.  861 

Maclear.  .Sir  Tliomas,  242 

McCiintock,  Sir  Leopold.  896.  398 

McLennan,  J.  F.,  680 

Maciise.  Daniel.   231.  396.  597,  401.  406 

Macready,  W.  C,  503 

Magazines  and  literature,  41.  42.  44 

Magee,  W.  C.  Archbishop  of  York,  522,  596 

Maine,  Sir  H.  J.   .S.,  666 

Majolica  ware,  765.  772.   773 

Majuba  Hill,  battle  of.  537 

Malcolm.  Sir  .Tohn.  671 

Manchester.   Fenian  outrage  at,  520 

Manchester   Ship  Canal.  742 

Manning.  H.  E..  Arciideacon  (afterwards 
Cardinal!,  secedes  to  Rome.  374;  In 
Roman  Cliurch,  590 

Manners.    See  Social  Life 

Manns.  Sir  August.  542 

Mansel,  H  L..  Dean  cf  St.  Pfui's.  logic 
and  pii  ilosopliy  of.  421  seq. 

Manuring.   im)irovement  of,  296.  476 

Maori  war  (1865).  569 

Marks,  H.  S..  615 

Married  Women's  Property  Act  il8P2).  655 

Marrvat.  Captain  'Frederick.  228 

Martin,  John,  60.  62,  596 

Martineau,  Harriet,  soirees  of,  154 

Martineau,  .lames,  377.  685 

Matches,  lucifer,  869  seq. 

Mathew.  Father.  337  .■.cf;..  866 

Maudsley.  Dr.  H.,  682 

Maurice.  F.   D..  593 

Maxwell,  James  Clerk.  258;  and  Saturn's 
rings,  686;  formula  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  704;    work  of.  708—711 

Maynooth  grant.    154 

Meagher.  T.   F.,  514 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  838 

Mechi.  J.  J..  480  neq. 

Medicine  (1815—1832).  89—95;  (1346— 1365) 
440  «(■?.;  1186,5—1885).  718—723;  the  pro- 
fession. 89.  719.  728;  specialism  In.  94- 
edncrtion  11815—1832).  90.  93;  at  the 
present  dav.  719;  journalism.  726  geq. 

MeqiiTn,    the,   180 

Melbourne,  Lord,  8,  13;  becomes  Prime 
Minister,  153;  dismissed,  154;  second 
Ministry,  157;  view  of  changes  at 
court,  320 

Merchant  sliipping.  448^68;  legislation 
on,  528,  556,  825 


Meredith  Owen.  584 

Merivale.  Charles,  Dean  of  Ely,  666 

Metallurgy  (1815—1846),  267—272;  minor  In- 
dustries. 763 

Metl)odist  New  Conne-cion.  200,  201 

Mexico,   relations  witl),  357 

.Microphone,  the.  788 

Militia;  revived  (1851),  168;  in  Crimean 
war.  368;  after  .Mr.  Cardwell's  reforms, 
559.   56i 

Mill,  Janu^s.   philosophical  works  of,  413 

Mill.  John  Stuart,  pliilosopiiy  and  logic 
of.  415  xc(/. 

Mill,  W.  H.,  670 

Miilais.  Sir  J.,  404.  408,  410,  411,  618 

Miller,  Hugh.   84 

Miiman,  H.  H,,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  386 

Mimicry,  animal,  440 

Miners,   condition  of.  312  >'eq.;   750.  762 

Mines:  regulation  of  labour  in,  312  »eq.; 
inspection  of.  752;  accidents  in,  752. 
754,  755;  ventilation  of,  757  »<•(/. ;  pump- 
ing   in.  758;    haulage   in.  760 

Minton's  china.  770.  772,  773 

Mitchell.  T..  657 

Mitford.   William.  665 

Money  orders,    postal,  350 

.Monk.   James.   Henry.  655 

MONTAGUE.  F.  C. :  Law  Reform  |180(K. 
1885).  542-557 

Moore.   Henry.  610.  614 

Moravians.   205 

Morning  Chronicle,  509 

Morning  Po-sf.  510 

Morocco,  exploration  of.  £'18 

Morris,  Mav;  Decorative  .\rt  |1300— 1385), 
618—639 

Morris,   Rieiiard.  674 

Morris.  William,  jioetry  of.  385;  and 
decorative  art.  636 

Mulready.  William.  64,  390,  403,  406;  his 
envelope,  331  seq. 

Municipal  reform.   157;    in  Scotland.  33 

Municiital  Socialism.  828 

Munro.  H.  A.  J..  662 

Murchison.  Sir  Roderick.  81 — 35 

Mure,  William.  684 

Murray,  David.  616 

Music  (1815—1332),  72—75;  11830—1885).  639 
—647 

Napier.  Robert,   145 

Nares,  Sir  George,  898,  927 

National  Gallery,  136 

National  Society  (for  education),  851 

Natural  selection.  432  seq. 

Navarino,  battle  of.  9 

Navigation  laws,  modified  (1825),  8,  121; 
abolished  (1347).  491 

Navy,  the  (1815—1852).  15-23;  (1852—1846), 
175—182;  (1346—1865).  370  seq.;  (1865— 
1385).  573—590;  reductions  in  (1815— 
1318).  15 — 17;  promotion  and  retire- 
ment in.  19—21;  rating  of  ships  in.  22 
— 26:  shipbuilding  imi)rovements.  175. 
176;  iron  steamers.  177—182;  in 
Crimean  war.  350;  armour.  371—373; 
ordnance.  574  set/.;  cjuickfiring  guns. 
578;  torpedoes.  578;  improvements  In 
material  and  machinery.  580;  signal- 
ling, 580;  entry  and  education  of 
officers.  581— 5R4.  535  seq.:  of  seamen, 
584 — 585;  reserves.  588  seq.;  strength 
of.    in  1885  and   1904.  .589.  590 

Neale.  E.  V..  496 

Nebul.-e.  247.  695 

Ne))tiine.  discoverv  of  the  planet.  246 

Netley  Hospital.  446 

Nettleshlp.  Henry.  662 
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Newman,    John    Henry,    .ifterward3    Car- 
dinal, 186,  187,  191—193 
Newport    (Mon.),    Chartist    riot   at    (1339), 

159,  311 
Newspapers,     120,     143,     508—510;     stamp 

duty  on,  508:    medical,  728 
Newton,  Sir  Charles,  668 
Newton,  G.  S.,  65,  66,  396 
New  ZeaUiid,  war  in,  569;  exploration  of, 

934 
Niger  regions,  913,  914 
Nightingale,   Florence,  350,  366 
Nile,  discovery  of  the  Great  Lakes,  912  teq. 
Nonconformists :  repeal  of  Test  and   Cor- 

por.itions  Acts,  10;    marriage   of,    158; 

progress  of,  196—209 
Normal  schools,  834 
Northcote,     Sir    Stafford,    made    Earl    of 

Iddesleigh,  540 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls, 

844 
North-west  Passage,  the,  895 
Nottingham   University  College.  828 
Novelists,  44—48,  387,  598—600,  604—008 
Nursing  of  the  sick,  726 

Oakes,  J.  W.,  610 

O'Brien,  William  Smith,  346,  514 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  wins  Clare  election,  10, 

146;    and    repeal,    12,    13;    indicted  for 

conspiracy,    164,   359;    death,  164 
O'Connor,  Feargus,  159.  307 
O'Currv,  Eugene,  888  seq. 
O'DonoVan.  John.   888 
Odontological  Society,  725  seq. 
Oersted.    Hans    Christian,    researches    In 

magnetism.  251;    and  telegraphy,  783 
Ohm's  law,  253 

Oil.  use  of  mineral,  870;   oil  engines,  736 
Omnibuses.  138 

Open-field  system,  decay  of,  102  seg, 
OiJCra   in    England    (1815—1832).  73.  75.  132, 

644—646 
Ordnance,  naval,   573-578 
Ordnance  Survey,  926 

Oriental  scholarship  in  England,  670-674 
Orsini's  Conspiracy,  353 
Ouscley,  Sir  W..  and  Sir  G..  672 
Overend-Gurney  failure,  815 
Overland  route  to  India.  457  seq. 
Owen,   Sir   Richard,  and    Darwinism.    426. 

436;   service  to  pal.-eontology,  696 
Owen,    Robert,    life,    305    »eq.;    and   trade 

unions,  303  seq.;    communism.  Z^b  neq. 
Oxford  Movement,  the,  30,  186-190.  593 
Oxford  University,  reforms  at,  846—850 

Pacific,  steam shi))  lines  in,  460.  466 
Painting    (1815—1832),    48—72;     (1832-1846), 

230-234;     (1846—1865).    392—413;     (1865— 

1885).  608—618 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  908 
Faley.  F.  A.,  656 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,   in  Arabia,  908 
Palmer,  E.  H.,  671 
Palmer,  John,  670 
Palmer.  Samuel,  397 
Palmer,  William,  divine.  32.  186 
Palmerston,    Lord,    as    Foreien    Minister 

(18,12—18341.    156;    (1846—1852),    344—346; 

Home    Secretary,    348;    first   Ministry. 

352.   353;    second  Ministry,  356;    death 

of.  360 
Pangenesis,  438  and  note 
Panics,  financial.     See  Crises 
Paper  duties   fiuestion,  359 
Paraffin  oil.  Scottish,  513 
Parcel   post,   331 
Parian  ware,  768 


Parliament.  Houses  of,  238,  239 

Parliamentary   reporting,  510 

Parliamentary  trains,  2b5 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  532.  534,  886 

Parr,  Samuel.  651 

Pathology,  95 

Pattlson,  Mark,  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 376;    works  of,   660 

Pauperism,  in  1833,  154,  30O  seq.;  (1860— 
1863),  500 

Peel,  General.  War  Minister,  519 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Ho(ne  Secretary,  6,  8; 
and  Catholic  emancipation,  10;  be- 
comes Prime  Minister  (18,34t,  156; 
second  Ministry  (1842),  163—160;  on 
railway  regulation,  288;  corn  law.  310; 
reform  of  Customs,  310;  and  Prince 
Albert's  household,  320 

Penal  servitude.  850 

Pengelly,  William,  701 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 456  h-eg. 

Persia,  war  with.  353;   exiiloration.  904 

Peterloo  massacre,  3.  126 

Petrie,  Dr.  George,  889 

Petroleum,  870;  engines,  736 

Petty  Sessions,  551 

Phelps.  Samuel.  505 

Philanthropy,  28 

Philharmonic  Society.  659—641;  the  New, 
642 

Phillip,  John,  615 

Philosophy  (1846—1865),  415-^25 

Philpotts.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  374 

Plifjenix  Park  murders.  537.  886 

Photography,  early,  715;  in  astronomy, 
689  seq. 

Place.  Francis.  124 

Plavfair.  Dr.  .Tolm.  geologist.  76  i^eq. 

Pllmsoll.  S.,  M.P.,  825 

Plvmouth  Brethren.  206  seq. 

Poetrv  (1815—1822).  597;  (1822— 1857*,  598; 
(1857—1885),  602  seq. 

Polar  exploration.  892—900 

Police  Courts,  551 

Police  of  London,  139 — 141;  of  the  country, 
141 

Polytechnics,  338 

Pond,  John,  Astronomer-Royal,  240 

Poor  Law  of  1834.  300—303;   effect  of.  292 

Population  (1815).  115;  (1832),  127;  of 
London.  134,  135;  increase  (1366—1885), 
828  seq. 

Porson.  Richard,  647—651 

Portugal,  relations  with.  7.  12,  156,  344 

Postage   stamps,  331  seq. 

Post  Office,  reform  of.  326—533 

Potato:  disease.  468;  famine  in  Scotland, 
511 ;   in  Ireland,  effects  of,  514 

Potichomania,  506 

Pottery  (1315—1885).  764  seq.;  art  of  (1851), 
630;    in  1862.  654 

Power.  D'Arcv:  Medicine  and  Surgery 
11815—1852),  89—95;  Public  Health 
(1815—1846).  264—267:  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (1846—1865).  440—448;  Medicine 
and  Public  Health  (1865—1885).  718— 
728 

Power  looms,  97,  98;  in  linen  trade,  797, 
800.  801 

Poynter,  Sir  E.,  615 

Preraphaelitism,  383,  397,  408,  636 

Presbyterians,  196  seq. 

Primitive  Methodists,  202 

Prince  Consort:  his  marriage.  320;  pro- 
poses court  of  honour,  324;  death  of, 
360 

Prison  management,  28,  314—518,  850—854 

Privateering  abolished,  352 
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Prose.  38  teq..  215-220,  385—392.  593—600; 
decline  (1862—1880).  604,  605;  revival 
after  1880,  6U7  sen. 

Proth-:ho.  K.  E.  :  Agriculture  (1802-18321, 
102-115;    (1852-1846).  290-297 

Prout,  Samuel.  62 

Prout.  William,  and  cliemistrv,  8B 

Psvcliologv.  sturtv  of.  675.  678,  632  aeq. 

Public  healtli  (1846—1865).  44  teq.;  (1865— 
1885).  722  seq.;  fScotland),  876;  legisla- 
tion on.  267 

Public-houses.  862 

Public  Prosecutor.  552 

Public   scliools.  reform   of.  840—842 

Pugin.  A.  W.,  623,  624,  771 

Pugin.  E.  Welby,  238 

Purcliase  in  tlie  Army  abolished,  524,  560 

Puritanism  of  tile  19tli  and  17tli  centuries 
compared.  326 

Pusey.  Dr.  E.  U. :  on  Cliurch  prospects  in 
1832.  30;  on  cathedrals.  184;  and  the 
Oxford  Movement,  188,  192,  194.  373;  on 
Darwinism,  436;  as  Hebrew  scholar, 
670 

Qualiers    (Friendsl,    203;    and    prison    re- 
form. 315 
Quarter  .Sessions.  551 
Queen's  College.  Loudon.  644 

Rachel.  Mademoiselle,  actress.  505 

Radicals.  120.   124.  307;    Scottish.  142 

Railways,  history  of.  290;  English.  273; 
railway  commissions.  289.  290;  specula- 
tion of  1836  and  1845.  284.  311;  State 
piircliasp  of.  285.  288.  290;  growth  of 
trafRc.  286;    Scottisii.  336.  337.  880 

Rarasav,  A.,  and  glacial  action.  700 

Ramsav.  William.  663 

Rawlihson.  Sir  Henry.  672.  904.  905 

Reade.  Charles.  392 

Reaping  machines.  477.  478 

Rechabites.   866 

Hedhouse.  Sir  .1.  W.,  671 

Re.d  River  E.\pedition  (1870).  569 

Reform.  i>arliamentarv.  agitation  of  1831 — 
1832.  13—15.  126;  in  Scotland.  142  seq.; 
and  the  Church.  30;  in  Ireland.  148; 
effect  of  .4ct  in  Scotland.  333;  Dis- 
raeli's Bill  (1859).  356;  Earl  Russell's. 
358;  of  1866.  519;  of  1867.  519.  520;  of 
1885,  537 

Regent  Street.   135 

Registration  of  births.  death;r,  and  mar- 
riages begins  (18371.  266 

Registration  of  title.  554 

Religion,  tlleories  of  its  origin.  679 

Repeal  of  tire  Union,  agitation  for.  338 

Revised  Code.  the.  835 

Rham,  W.  L..  434 

Rhopes.  W.  C:  Physics  (1800—18461.  248— 
2b9;  (1846—18851.  704—713;  Application 
of  Electricity,  783—792 

Richter  concerts,  542  ^eq. 

RiDDELL,  H. :  Textile  Industries  (1816— 
1851).  95—102;    (1851—1835).  793—805 

Rifles,  172 

Rinderpest.  444.  488 

Ring-spinning,  793  /teq. 

Ristorl,  Madame,  505 

Ritiialism.  591 

Riviere,  Briton.  616 

Roberts.  David.  62.  63 

Roberts.  Lord,  in  Afglian  war.  532 

Roberts.  Richard,  and  liis  "  mule."  100 

Robertson,  George  Croom.  685.  684 

Robertson,  T.  W..  plays  of.  506 

Roebucli.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  and  duelling,  324; 
and  Sunday  observance,  325 


Rogers,  Samuel,  38.  134 

Roman  Catholics,  growth  of  Importance 
in  England.  590 

Rose,  Hugli  .lames,  186 

Ross.  Sir  .lolin  and  Sir  James,  892—894 

Rosso,  Earl  of,  his  telescope.  246  xpq. 

Rossetti.  D.  G..  paintings  of.  410.  413.  613; 
poetry  of.  603;    influence.  636 

Rotlianisted  agricultural  station,  264.  483, 
813 

Routli.  Dr.  Martin  Josepli,  29,  658 

Royal  Aca  iemy  of  Music,  75 

Royal  Agricultural  College  founded.  294 

Roval  Agricultural  Society  founded.  2G2 

Royal  College  of  Ctlemistry.  262—264.  713 

Royal  Commissions:  on  Cliurch  Endow- 
ments (1335).  182  .««;..  (1855),  185:  on 
Education.  831.  835;  on  Endowed 
Scliools.  842;  on  Public  Health  a867— 
1871).  722;  on  Kailwavs.  285.  288.  289; 
on  Ritual  (1867).  185;  on  the  Univer- 
sities. 847—850;  on  Trade  Unions.  819 

Royal  Geological  Society,  78 

Royal  Institution  founded.  249 

Roval  London  Ophth;ilTni(;  Hospital.  94 

Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  588.  589 

Royal  Naval  Reserve.  589 

Royal   School  of  Mines.  86 

Ruskin.  John,  literary  influence  of.  607; 
etTect   of  liis   art   teacliing.   635  neq. 

Russell.  Lord  Jolin.  afterkvards  Earl  Rus- 
sell ;  and  repeal  of  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts.  10;  and  Reform  Bill,  14;  his 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  185;  on  corn 
laws.  310;  reform  of  criminal  law.  318; 
Ministry  of  1546.  343.  346;  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  348  357;  Colonial  Secretary. 
352;   second  Ministrv.  519 

Russell,  W.  H..  350.  363' 

Russia,  relations  witli.  156.  358;  Crimean 
war,  348—352;  war  witli  Turkey,  530; 
Penjdeli  incident,  539 

Sadler.  Michael.  M.P..  299 

Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  legitimate  .drama 
at.  505 

Sailing  sliips,  449  neq..  464 

Salisbury.  Marquis  of:  resigns  office  (as 
Lord' Cranborne).  1867.  519;  Secretary 
for  India.  527;  at  Constantinople.  529; 
Foreign  Secretary.  530;  at  Berlin.  530; 
becomes  Prime  Minister.  540;  opposes 
Public  Worship  Act,  591 

Sanders,  Lloyd  C.  :  Political  History 
(1815—1832).  2—15;  (1832—1846).  152—166; 
(1846—1865).  343—360;  (1865—1885).  512— 
542 

Sandys.  J.  E.:  English  Scholarship  (1742 
—1885).  647—675 

Sanitary  legislation.  267 

Sanskrit,  study  of.  672 

Scholarship.  English  (1742-1385).  647—675; 
Celtic.  887—892 

Schools  of  Design.  620.  621.  774 

Science.    .SVc  Astronomy.  Biology,  etc. 

Scinde.  conquest  of,  165 

Scotland  (1815—18321.  141—145;  (1832-1846). 
333—337;  (1846—1865).  511—514;  |1365— 
1887).  874—880;  distress  after  the  Peace 
of  1815.  141  seq.:  Radical  rising.  142; 
visit  of  Cieorge  IV.,  142;  Reform  agita- 
tion. 143.  144;  Church,  the.  144.  344.  878; 
burgh  reform.  333;  railways.  336.  880; 
agriculture.  485  seq.;  pauperism.  511; 
social  reform,  512.  876;  industrial 
development.  512—514;  jute  manufac- 
ture. 800.  801;  education.  874;  Glasgow 
liarbour,  677  »«/. ;  crofters,  878  sci). 

Scotsman,  tlie,  124.  143 
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Scott,  Robert,  Dean  of  Rochester,  660 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Ills  novels,  44—46 

Screw  propeller,  introduction  of.  180 — 182; 
steamers,  512 

Sculpture,  393 

Secretary  for  Scotland.  876 

Sedgwick,  Adam,  80  teii..  700 

Select  Committees,  Parliamentary :  of 
Commons;  on  Railways,  288;  on 
Decorative  Art,  620,  622;  of  Commons 
and  Lords  on  Intemperance,  864 

Sellar,  W.  Y.,  662 

Severn  Tunnel,  the,  738 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Lord  .\shlcv).  and 
factory  legislation.  163.  164.  299.  300; 
Mines  Act.  314;  offtn'ed  jmst  at  Court, 
320;   supports  Public  Worship  Act,  591 

Shawls.  856 

Sheffield,  trade  outrages  at,  818 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  poetry  of,  36—37,  597 

Sherbrooke,  Lord.     See  Lowe 

Shillelo.  Richard.  654 

Shipbuilding,  naval,  175  seq.:  iron  and 
steel.  747.  748;    on   the  Clyde,  512 

Shipping.  Scottish,  145.  See  Merchant 
Shipping 

Siberia,  exploration  in,  9C4 

Siemens  steeL  process.  746  seq. 

Sikh    wars,  165,   174,  347 

Silks,  foreign,  319 

Silk  trade,  decline  of  British.  804 

Simeon,  Charles,  30 

Simpson,   Sir  .T.  Y..  43 

SiriiiK,  the,  452 

Sir  Lancelot,  tlie,  450 
,  Slavery  abolished,  27,  28,  152 
'  Smallpox:    vaccination    for,   267;    decline 
of.  722 

Smith.  Alexander,  384 

Smith,  .lames,  of  Dean  =  ton,  101,  295 

Smith.  Prof.  William  Robertson,  671 

Smith.  Robert  Payne  (Dean  of  Canter- 
bury), as  Syrian  scholar.  670 

Smith,  Sydney.  42.  184,  315 

Smith,  William,  geological  map  by.  77 

Social  economy,  the  (1815—1832).  115—127; 
(1832—1846).  298—314;  (1346—1865),  488— 
502;   (1865—1885).  814—830 

Social  life  (1815—1832).  127—141;  (1.S32— 1346) 
318—325;  (1846—1865),  502—510;  (1865- 
1885).  861—874 

Socialism,  Owen's,  306;  and  the  "New 
Unionism,"  822;  growth  of.  826;  muni- 
cipal, 828,  876 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, 838 

Society,  tone  of.  In  1820,  1842.  and  1860.  133 

Sociology,  676 

Soda,  rnannfactiire  of,  718 

Solar  physics,  685,  687 

Somaliland,  exploration  of,  918 

Sorby,  H.  C,  703 

Soudan.  540;   colonial  troops  in.  566 

Soutli  African  aflairs.  536,  538;  explora- 
tion, 912 

Soutli.   James,  243 

South  Kensington.  Department  of  Art,  621 

Spain,  relations  witli,  156,  344,  545 

Sparkks,  J.  C.  L. :  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
(1815—1885),  764 

■■  Spasmodic  "   school,  the,  384 

Spectroscopy,  689  seo;  and  chemistry,  716 

Speke,  Capt.  .T.  H.,  912 

Spence,  Thomas,  and  land  nationalisa- 
tion, 120 

Spencean  philanthropists,  2,  120 

Spencer.  Herbert,  and  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  429  seq.;  philosophy  of,  676— 
680 


Spinning,  lOO.  793.  796.  800 

Spirit-drinking,  862,  864 

S])iritualism,  508 

.Spode's  china,  770 

.Stanfleld,  Clarkson,  232.  396.  406 

Stanford,  Sir  Villiers,  646 

Stanliope,  Spencer,  612 

Stanley,  Arthur,  Dean  of  Westminster,  593 

Stanley,  Lord.    See  Derbv 

Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  913.  914 

Stars,  variable.  692;  distances  of  the.  634; 
mapiiing  of  the,  693 

State  medicine,  beginnings  of,  266,  267 

Statute  law,  growth  of.  in  19th  century,  542 

Statutes:  Agricultural  Holdings  Act',  528, 
554.  814;  Alkali  Act  (1874),  826;  Allot- 
ments Act  (1883),  554;  Anatomy  Act 
(1832),  91;  Apothecaries  Act  Il315i.  90; 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  (1875).  826; 
Ballot  Act,  525;  Bank  Charter  Act 
(1844),  166,  511  neq.  ■  Beerhouse  Act, 
866;  British  Nortli  America  Act 
(1867),  522;  Burials  Act  (1330),  596;  on 
Church  rearranging  encJowiuents 
and  dioceses.  183  seq.;  Churcli  Patron- 
age (Scotland)  Act  (1874),  527;  Coal 
Mines  Inspection  Acts,  752 — 755;  Com- 
bination Laws,  124;  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  (1871).  819;  Convey- 
ancing Acts,  553;  Corn  Law^s  of  1815,  2, 
118;  of  1822  and  1827,  124;  of  1846,  166; 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  (1852).  ?85, 
346;  Education  Act  (1370).  524.  836; 
Education  Act  (Scotland,  1872),  874; 
Electric  Lighting  Act  (1882).  792;  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  (1880).  826; 
(1897),  r.57;  Encumbered  Estates  Act 
(1849).  344,- 487,  515:  Endowed  Scliools 
Act  (1869).  842:  Endowed  Schools  (Scot^ 
land.  1882).  875;  Factory  Act,  163  seq., 
298—300.  491.  824;  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Act  (1833),  553;  First  Offenders  Act, 
854;  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  316, 
817;  Gaol  Acts  (1823— 1824).  315; 
Grammar  Schools  Act  (1842).  841;  In- 
dustrial Societies  Act  Amendment  Act, 
496;  Infants'  Relief  Act  (1874),  555; 
Irish  Church  Act  (1853).  152:  Irish 
Arms  Act  (1843),  164;  Irish  Church 
Disestablishment  Act.  881;  Irish 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  382; 
Irish  Land  Act  (1870),  524,  881;  Irish 
Land  Act  (1830).  554.  884;  .ludicature 
Act  (1873).  526.  544  seq.:  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  (Lord  Ashbourne's),  541; 
L,andlord  and  Tenant  Act  (1860).  487; 
Licensing  Act  (1874).  867;  Limited  Lia- 
bility Act  (1862).  498.  315;  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  (Scotland,  1885),  376;  Lunacy 
Act  (1890).  724;  Medical  Act  (1358)  441 
seq.,  719;  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  528, 
556.  825;  Militia  Act  (1852),  547.  Mines 
and  Collieries  Act  (1842).  312.  7.50  seq.; 
Municipal  Corporation  Reform.  157; 
Oxford  University  Reform  Act  (1853), 
348;  Poor  La.v  (Scottish.  1845).  337; 
Police  Acts.  140.  141;  Pollution  of 
Rivers  Act  (1876).  826;  Poor  law 
Reform.  153.  154,  302,  303;  Prescription 
Act  (1832),  555;  Prisons  Act  (1877).  853; 
Public  Health  (Scotland.  1867  and  1R79). 
876;  Public  Schools  Act  (1368).  842; 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  528, 
591,  592;  Railw.av  Acts,  276,  284.  285; 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  (1854), 
289;  Railway  Regulation  Act,  (1873), 
289;  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act,  8; 
Reform  Act  (1832).  14;  (1367).  520;  (1885), 
538;    Royal    Titles    Act,    528;    Settled 
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Land  Act  il892).  554;  Summary  .Tiiris- 
diction  Act,  854;  Sunday  Cliisins  Act, 
867;  Ten  Hours  Act  (1847).  491:  Tithe 
Cciuimutation  Act,  84.  292;  ITniver- 
slties  Act  (1877),  850;  Veto  Act  (Scot- 
land). 334 

Steam  iiloughs,   473  neq. 

Steamsliiiis  in  the  Navy,  176—182;  mercan- 
tile, early.  451—453;    lines,  454  seq. 

Steel  manufacture  in  Scotland.  876 

Steele,  Robert;  Chemistry  (1815—1832), 
86—89;  (to  1846),  259—264;  Chemistry 
and  Its  Applications  (1846— 1S65),  713— 
718 

Stephens,  F.  G.  :  Artists  o!  the  Middle 
Victorian  Era,  392—413;  Later  Vic- 
torian Artists,  608—618 

Stephenson,  Geor.;;e :  safety  lamp.  249; 
and  railways,  273,  274,  276 

Stethoscopes  introduced,  95 

Stevenson,  R.  L..  606  seq. 

Stirling.  J.  Huteliison.  684 

Stol<es.  Dr.  Whitley,   8S0 

Stoneware.  776  seq. 

Strike,  engineers",  of  1871.  820 

Stubbs  William,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
O.iford.  594  req. 

Sturgeon.  W..  253 

Sullivan.  Sir  Arthur.  640.  647 

Sullv.  J..  6B3 

Sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of.  717  'eq. 

Sunday  oltservance.  325  sffl..  867 

Surgery.  93  ic?..  443  spq..  721 

■•  Surrey  Iron  Railway."  tlie,  268.  273 

Swedenborgians.  208 

Swlnhnrner  A.  C.  383  neq.,  602  seq. 

SYiir.s.  J.  E- :  The  Social  Kcnnomv  (1R15— 
1832).  115—127;  (1832—1846).  29P— 314 ; 
The  New  Era  in  Economics  (1846—1855). 
48'!- 502;  The  Social  EconiTmy  (1865— 
1885).  814—830 

Symond-   Sir  William,  naval  designer.  175 

Svrlnc,  670 

Syrian  Question,  the  (1840).  162 

Tactics,  changes  in.  566—568 

Talt  A.  C  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  591. 
592.  596 

TTit.  P.  G..  254 

Talbot.  W.  Fox,  715  i>eq. 

Tapestry  In  modern  England,  637 

Tate.  James.  661 

Taxation.  115.  127,  152,  163,  166,  499.  864.  863 

Tay   Bridge.   876 

Taylor.  Sir  Henry.  210 

Tea,  taxation  and  use  of,  868;  the  "tea 
race."  449 

Telegraphy.  .331.  733—783 

Telephony.  783 

Teleology,  revival  of,  439 

Temperance  movement,  337  feq.,  865 

Temple,  Frederick,  afterwards  Archbishoji 
of  Canterbury,  376 

Tennvson,  Alfred  (Lord),  early  verse  of. 
211—213;    second  period,  378  xeq. 

Tennyson,  Charles.  211  .«??. 

Terracotta  In  architecture.   780  seq. 

Tests  at  the  ITniversities.  190 

Textiles:  industries  (1815—1851).  95—102; 
(1851—1885),  793—805;  designs  of.  in 
exhibition  of  1851.  628—630;  in  exhibi- 
tion of  1862.  634 

Thackeray.  W.  M..  early  works.  226; 
novels  of.  383 

Theatres  (1315—1865).  502-506 

Thrrmnptilir.  the.  450.  749 

Thirlmefe  Aqueduct,  the.  744 

Thirlwall.  Connop.  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
386,  663 


Thomas,  Goring,  645 

Thomson,  ,Josepli,  914—916 

Tliomson,  Sir  William,    See  Kelvin 

Thomiison.  WiHiam  Hepwortii,  654 

Thorpe,  li.,  674 

Tiles.  770 

Timex,  the,  509 

Tithe  counuul:ition,  184.  292.  554 

TItlle  war  in  Ireland,  148,  149,  152 

Tobacco,  consumption  o(,  868 

Topography,   classical.  666  ^eq. 

Torpedoes,   naval,  578  seq. 

Tower  Bridge.  738,  742 

Towns,  growtli  of,  115,  872,  808 

Tractarians,  373 

"  Tracts  for  tli.-  Times,"  190,  191,  193 

Trade,  foreign  (1815—1832),  118  xeq.;  (1351- 

1865).   496;    after  1865.  829,  mile 
Trade  unionism,  rise  of.  119  «r/..  124—126; 
(1832—1843).  303,    304;  .(1846— 1865),  491— 
494;  (186.5—1885).  818—822 
Traill.  H.  D.  ;  Introductory,  1—2;  Litera- 
ture    (1615-1832),    32—48;      (1832—1846), 
209—230;     (1846-1865),   378—392;    Litera- 
ture  Retrospect  (1815—1885),  596—603     ■ 
Tramways,  138,  263 
Transportation  discredited,  317,  318 
Treaties  and  conventions:    Anglo-Turkish 
Convention    (1373),    530;     Berlin.    530; 
commercial,    499;     Hunkiar     Skelessi, 
156,  162;  of  London,  525;   of  Paris,  352; 
San  Stefano,  530;    of  Villafranca,   357; 
of  Washington,  525 
Trollope,  AntlTony,  works  of,  392,  605 
Tuberculosis,  Koch's  researches  into,  722 
Tunnelling,  738 
Tapper.  M.  F-.  385,  600—602 
Turkey,  relations  with,  8,  156,  348  seq.,  352, 

528  seq. 
Turner,   J.   M.    W. :    paintings  of.  49—52; 
works  by,  402;  death  and  character  of, 
52 
Twining,  Thomas.  651 
Tylor.   Dr.  E.  B..  680.  631 
Tyndall.  John,  704.  706—708 
Ty)ihoid  fever  first  recognised,  266 
Typhus  fever.  264.  266;  decline  of,  722 
Tyrwhitt,  Thomas,  658 

Tnltarians,  196  .-er;..  377 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  928 

United  States:  relations  with  (Cau:idlan 
frontier  and  Oregon),  164;  Trent  affair, 
357;  Geneva  award,  625 

Universitv  of  London  established.  92 

University  College,  London,  92 

Universities:  of  London,  92;  of  Oxford 
and  Carebridge,  reform  of  (1877),  528 
seq  ■  modern  English  universities  and 
university  colleges,  845,  846:  univer- 
sity extension.  848;  Scottish,  875; 
Irish  university  question,  882 

Vaccination,  gratuitous,  established  (1840), 
267;  made  compulsory  k1853),  722;  ex- 
emption, 723,  note 

Varlev,  John,  386 

Vatican  decrees  of  1870.  590 

Vere.  Sir  Aubrey  de.  214 

Victoria  Cross  instituted.  369 

Victoria,  Queen:  birth  of,  4;  accession 
of,  158;  marriage,  161;  court,  320; 
Empress  of  India,  528 

Vienna,  Conference  of.  352 

Volunteer  forces,  357,  370.  564 

Vrynwy  Dam,  the,  743,  744 

Wade,  Sir  T.  F.,  672 

Wages:     rise    of    (1770-1850).    472;    fixing 
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of.  abolished  (1313),  119;  agricultural, 
bv^fort'  and  after  repeal  of  corn  laws. 
470;  no  fall  u|'  to  1885.  809;  effect  of 
"  inininiiim  wage."  830 

Wagner's  nui-sic  in  England,  640,  642,  C43 

Wakefield,   Gilbert,  651 

Wales:  separate  judges  abolislied  (1850), 
543 

Walker,  Frederick,  paintings  of,  611 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russell,  and  tlie  doctrine 
of  evolution,  434,  437;  In  the  Malay 
Archijielago.  924 

Wallace.  Prof.  William,  684 

Wallis,  Henry,  610 

Wallpapers  in  1851,  626 

Ward.  W.  G.,  his  '•  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Cliurch  "  condemned.  193 

Warrior,  the,  372 

Water-colour  (1815—1839),  70—72;  about 
1846,  397 

Water  supply,  the,  743  eeq. 

Waterproofing,  514.  861 

Watson,   Joshua,   28 

Watson.   M.   I^..  sculptor,  393 

Watts,  G    F..  404.  614 

Wealth,  tlie  national,  829,  863 

Weapons  of  war,   172,  565  seq.,  573  seq. 

Weaving.    See  Textiles 

Webb,  Philip,  634,  636 

Webster,  Thomas,  231,  406 

Weisniann  and  lieredity,  433,  note 

Wellington,  13uke  of,  and  his  Ministry 
(1828),  3;  secession  from,  10:  foreign 
policy,  12;  and  Reform  Bill.  14;  letler 
to  Sir  .T.  Burgoyne  (1847),  168;  |iolicy 
tovvar.is  Armv.  168;  duel  witli  Lord 
Wincliilfa.  322 

Weslevans,  199  seq. 

Westbury,  Lord,  353 

Westcott,  B.  F..  Bishop  of  Durham.  595 

Westminster  Hall  exliibitions  (of  car- 
toons). 400  stq. 

Westminster  Scliool,  341 

Westmorland.  Earl  of,  and  music.  75 

Whatelv    Arctibishop,  liis  •"  Logic."  416 

Wheat,  prices  of  (1846—1365),  468,  470,  472, 
488 

Wheatstone.  ."^ir  Charles,  258;  and  tele- 
graphy, 783,  784 

Whewell,  William,  and  inductive  logic, 
416;    and  University  reform.  346 


Whewell.  W..  846 

Wliistler.  J.  McNeill.  616.  618 

Wliite,  .1.  Blanco.  190 

Wliile  Star    Line.  463  wry. 

Whittakkr,  Thomas:  Philosopliv  and 
Logic  (1846—1865).  413— 42i;  Pliilbsophy 
and  Anthropology  ;  1865— 1885),  675— 
685;    Biology  ^846-1865),  423-440 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  Bisho])  of  O.xfoi-d, 
196;   opposes  D:irwiiHsm.  436 

Wilberforce,  William,  27 

Wllkins.  Cliarles,  672 

William  IV.,  12,  14;  death  of,  154;  and  use 
of  wine.  866 

Williams.  Isaac,  divine,  52 

Williamson    Pro',,  cliemical  work  of.  261 

Wilson.  H.  H.,  673 

Wilson,  John  (Christoplier  North).  41,  42 

Wilkie,  Sir  David.  394 

Wlnchilsea.  Earl  of,  duel  with  Duke  of 
Wellington,  522 

Wines,  consumption  of,  805 

Wire  rope,  760 

Wollaston,  W.  H..  37 

Wolseley.  Sir  Garnet,  afterwards  Lord 
Wolseley ;  military  studies,  173; 
Ashanti  War.  526;  in  Red  River  ex- 
pedition. 569;  victory  at  Tel  el  Kebir. 
538;    expedition  to  Khartoum.  538.  573 

Women:    in  coal    nunes.  749  xeq., 
medical   profession,    720.   875; 
versities.    345;    dress    of.    129    »eq..   318 
eeq..  854  seq.;   life  of,  314.  873 

Woollen  manufacture,  302—803 

Wool-sorting.  303 

Worcester  china,   77B 

Wordswortli,  ■  Cliristoi>her.  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  596;   as  classical  scholar,  668 

Wvatt,  James.  238 

Wyatt,  R.  J.,  sculptor,  393 

Wyllie,  C.  and  W.,  614 

Yeomanry  forces.  564 
Yeomen,  disappearance  of.  113,  114 
Young  England  party.  166,  308 
Young  Ireland  party.  514 
Young,  Thomas,  250,  251 

Zinc.  764 
Zoology.  426  fteq. 
Zulu  War.  532.  571 


760; 
at   uni- 
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